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KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILD-CDLTDRE  PAPERS. 

PLAN  OP  PUBLICATION. 


LETTEB  TO  FRESIDKNT  OP  THB  AMBRICAN  PROBBBL  UNION. 

Dear  Misb  Pbabody:  I  propose  to  do  more  in  1880  than  7. 
have  done  as  publisher  since  1838,*  in  any  one  year  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  Child-Culture,  and  particularly  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
devised  by  Froebel,  and  developed  by  himself  and  others  who 
have  acted  in  his  spirit  and  after  his  methods.  The  conviction 
expressed  by  me  in  printed  report  f  and  public  addresses  in  1854, 
that  "the  system  of  infant  culture,  presented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Educational  Systems  and  Material  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  by  Charles  Hoffman  of  Hamburg,  and  illustrated 
by  Madame  Bonge  in  her  Elindergarten  in  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don, was  by  far  the  most  original,  attractive,  and  philosophical 
form  of  infant  development  the  world  hsA  yet  seen,"  has  been 
deepened  by  much  that  I  have  since  read  and  observed.  But  the 
suggestion  in  my  Special  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  Senate  in  1868,  and  again  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1870,  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, "  that  the  first  or  lowest  school  in  a  graded  system  for  cities 
should  cover  the  play  period  of  a  child's  life,"  and  that  "the  great 
formative  period  of  the  human  being's  life  "  ''  in  all  that  concerns 
habits  of  obBorvation  and  early  development,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  training  of  the  Kindergarten" — must  be  received  now 
imder  at  least  the  conditions  of  the  original  recommendation.  A 
variety  of  agencies  must  be  at  work  to  train  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  (and  the  Kindergartners  with  the  rest)  for  their  special 
duties,  and  to  instruct  and  interest  parents  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room,  and  to  give  to  them  as  such  a  direct  right  of  inspec- 
tion and  suggestion  as  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  in 
attendance.  I  believe  that  parents  as  such  have  more  rights,  and 
rights  which  should  be  respected  by  their  own  direct  representa- 

•  In  the  ConnecUcat  Common  School  Journal  from  1838  to  1812.  and  from  18<9  to  18fM; 
F^aeatlonAl  Tracts  (monthly)  ttom  lb4-2  to  1815;  Uie  Joamal  of  the  Khode  letland  In^ti- 
tnte  of  iDstnictioii  from  1S45  to  1848:  and  the  American  Journal  of  Kductitioti  from  1855 
to  1880.  In  every  year  of  these  perlooicals  are  elaborate  Papers,  orij^nal  and  c>elected,  on 
the  Principles  and  Methods  of  early  education  applicable  to  children  in  home  and  school. 

f  Report  to  the  Governor  of  Connectictit  on  the  Intemat'onal  Exhibition  of  Educational 
Sy»teiBBand  Material  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  under  theau^piceti  of  Piiiuo  Albert, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts.  Commerce,  and  ManufacturcH.  Bv  Henry  Baruanl,  delegate  from 
C'uanecticm  by  appolDtmeot  uf  the  General  AiMembly .  1854. 
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tion  in  all  educational  boards,  than  are  now  conceded  to  them 
in  State  and  municipal  school  organizations. 

All  schools  not  under  progressive  teachers,  and  not  subjected 
to  frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  supervision  are  sure  to 
fall  into  dull,  mechanical  routine;  and  the  Kindergarten,  of  all 
other  educational  agencies,  requires  a  tender,  thoughtful,  practical 
woman,  more  than  a  vivacious,  and  even  regularly  educated  girl. 
The  power  of  influencing  and  interesting  mothers  in  their  home 
work  and  securing  their  willing  co-operation,  is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Kindergartner.  The  selection  of  such  cannot  be 
safely  left  to  school  officers  as  now  appointed,  and  who  too  often 
do  not  look  beyond  their  neighbors,  nephews,  and  nieces  for  can- 
didates.  Until  the  principles  of  early  child -culture  are  better 
understood,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  best  methods,  the  first  establishment  of  Kindergar- 
tens had  better  be  left  to  those  who  are  already  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  or  means  in  their  behalf  j  and  when 
found  in  successful  operation  and  conforming  to  certain  require- 
ments,  they  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  funds  in  proportion 
to  attendance;  and  for  such  aid,  be  subject  to  official  inspection. 

My  desire  is  to  help  place  this  whole  subject  of  the  early  devel- 
opment and  training  of  the  human  being,  especially  of  the  claims 
and  results  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  in  this  work,  clearly  and 
fully  before  teachers,  parents,  and  school  officers;  and  in  thest 
efforts  I  solicit  your  advice  and  co.oi)eration,  and  through  you,  of 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  same  object  in  the  Home,  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  the  Primary  School. 

My  first  plan  of  publication  was  to  issue  these  Child-Culture 
Papers  in  separate  Numbers  or  Parts  alternating  with  the  regular 
Numbers  of  my  Journal,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
latter.  On  further  consideration  I  have  concluded  to  incorporate 
them  all  with  the  discussion  of  other  educational  topics,  and  then 
to  issue  the  whole  in  a  volume  of  Contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  suggesting  additions  or  modifica- 
tions to  the  accompanying  scheme  of  treatment  for  the  first  portion 
of  the  volume  (to  page  400),  as  well  as  Papers  with  their  authors 
on  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  child -culture  for  the  concluding 
portion.  May  I  look  to  you  for  an  article  in  the  next  Number  on 
the  Progressive  Development  of  Froebel's  Ivindergarten? 

HENRY   BARNARD. 
Habtvord,  December,  1879. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


LETTER   FROM   MISS    PEABODY   TO    THE   EDITOR: 

Dear  Sir  :  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  do  more  to  establish 
the  Kindergarten  on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  place  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods  fairly  before  American  parents  and  teachers, 
than  the  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  you  propose  to  give, 
in  the  last  volume  of  your  truly  Encyclopediac  Journal,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  child  culture,  as  held  by  eminent  educators, 
at  home  and  abroad,  givifig  due  prominence  to  its  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  Kindergarten  as  devised  by  Frederic  Frobel 
and  others  trained  in  his  spirit  and  methods.  Your  willingness 
to  issue  these  papers  in  a  connected  form,  and  detached  from 
other  discussions,  will  enable  Kindergartners  to  possess  them- 
selves, at  a  moderate  price,  of  a  volume  (a  manual  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be),  in  which  the  Frobel  idea  and  institute  will  be  pre- 
sented in  their  historical  development,  and  in  their  pedagogical 
connection  with  other  systems  of  human  culture.  I  respond  cor- 
dially to  your  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  work  and  to  secure 
contributions  from  my  correspondents  and  fellow-laborers  in  this 
field,  in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  and  I  will  begin  at  once 
with  the  subject  suggested  by  yourself,  the  "  Development  of  the 
Kindergarten,"  as  it  was  suggested  to  Frobel  by  his  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  Nature,  and  his  insight  into  the  gracious 
purposes  of  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow,  in  her  "Reminiscences  of 
Frobel,"  has  told  us  of  her  discovery,  in  1849,  of  this  great  gen- 
ius ;  and  'her  introduction  of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and 
to  the  leading  educators  of  Germany ;  and  of  the  instantaneous 
acceptance  of  him  by  Diesterweg  and  others  as  "  a  prophet." 

Three  years  afterwards  he  died,  when  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  his  Kinder- 
gartens into  the  public  system  of  education  ;  instinctively  divin- 
ing that  an  education  which  recognizes  every  human  being  as 
self-active,  and  even  creative,  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, must  be  fatal,  in  the  end,  to  all  despotic  governments. 

But  already,  through  the  friendship  of   the  ducal  family  of 
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Weimar,  Frobel's  normal  school  for  Kindergartners  was  estab- 
lished at  Marienthal ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Diesterweg 
over  Madame  Johanna  Goldschmidt,  he  had  established  another 
at  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh ;  and  the  governmental  prohibition 
in  Prussia  had  stimulated  the  founding  of  private  Kindergartens 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  Some  years  after,  his  eminent  and  ap- 
preciative pupil  and  chosen  apostle,  the  Baroness,  brought  about 
the  rescinding  of  the  prohibitory  decree.  Nevertheless,  not  even 
yet,  as  you  will  see  from  a  letter  I  send  you,  written  by  Frau  Ber- 
tha Meyer  on  their  present  condition  in  Berlin,  are  there  any  but 
private  Kindergartens  in  Prussia.  These,  indeed,  are  patronized 
by  the  best  people,  led  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,— Vic- 
toria of  England,  who  has  not  only  had  her  own  children  edu- 
cated by  strictly  Frobelian  Kindergartners,  but  has  interested 
among  others  the  Princess  Helena  of  Kussia  in  the  system,  and 
lets  herself  be  named  as  Lady  Patroness  of  the  training  school 
for  Kindergartners  at  17  Tavistock  square,  London. 

Only  two  governments  in  Europe  yet  have  recognized  the  Kin- 
dergarten as  a  public  interest — that  of  Austria,  which  imposes  on 
all  pupils  of  normal  schools  in  the  empire,  of  whatever  gra^le  of 
instruction,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Frobel's  princi- 
ples ;  and  makes  compulsory  on  the  people  to  send  all  their  chil- 
dren under  six  to  some  Kindergarten  ;  also  the  government  of 
Itah',  where  Kindergartens  were  first  established  by  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Education,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  in  1868,  by  our  own  American  minister,  the  Hon.  George 
P.  Marsh.  This  attempt  was,  however,  rather  premature,  for 
Italian  Kindergartners  were  not  yet  properly  prepared  for  the 
work,  and  though  FrobePs  educational  method  is  found  to  be 
harmonious  with  the  deepest  motherly  instinct,  when  that  is  un- 
derstood, it  does  not  come  by  instinct  into  a  systematic  form.  In 
1871-2  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow  was  solicited  by  the  Ital- 
ian minister  to  go  to  Florence  and  lecture  upon  the  training,  and 
she  taught  a  large  class.  The  resume  of  her  lectures  was  printed 
in  a  pamphlet,  in  1872,  and  translated  and  published  by  our  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington,  in  its  circular  of  July,  and 
forms  an  admirable  syllabus  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  that 
same  year,  1872,  Madame  Salis-Schwab  introduced  the  system  at 
Naples  at  great  expense  to  herself  of  money  and  labor,  and  gained 
from  the  municipality  the  promise  to  make  it  the  first  grade  of 
the  public  education,  when  Kindergartners  should  be  trained  for 
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it.  You  must  publish  in  your  volume  the  report  of  the  success- 
ful Kindergarten  now  kept  in  the  Collegio  Medici^  a  copy  of 
which  I  hope  to  furnish  you.  This  proves  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  in  Europe,  and  princes  send  their  children  as  pupils. 

But  though  the  European  governments  do  not  yet  adopt  the 
system.  Kindergartens  are  established  widely  in  all  the  German 
states,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, even  in  Spain,  also  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and 
wherever  there  are  Kindergartens  there  are  more  or  less  inade- 
quate attempts  at  training  Kindergartners,  KoehIer*s  establish- 
ment at  Saxe-Gotha,  and  lately  the  Frobel  Stiftung  at  Dresden, 
being  the  best.  The  latter  will  probably  swallow  up  the  former, 
as  Koehler  has  lately  died. 

In  England,  in  1872,  there  was  an  association  formed,  among 
whose  members  are  famed  scientists  like  Huxley,  as  well  as  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  founded  an  institu- 
tion for  training  Kindergartners  at  Manchester,  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  after  two  years  study  with  observation  in  a  model 
Kindergarten  now  kept  by  Miss  Anna  Snell,  a  pupil  of  Midden- 
dorf.  Two  years  afterwards  another  training  class  was  founded, 
as  a  part  of  the  Stockwell  training  school  for  primary  teachers 
in  London,  S.  W.,  and  another  pupil  of  Middendorf,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Heerwart,  who  had  been  keeping  Kindergarten  some  years 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  made  its  teacher  and  the  principal  of 
the  Stockwell  model  Kindergarten.  Also,  in  1874,  the  London 
Frobel  Society  was  founded  by  Miss  Doreck  and  Mr.  Payne, 
whose  present  president.  Miss  Emily  ShirrefF,  and  her  sister,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  published  most  valuable  lectures,  among 
which  I  would  mention,  as  most  important,  Miss  ShirrefPs  "Life 
of  Frobel,"  and  her  essay  on  the  right  of  his  Kindergarten  to 
the  name  of  the  '*  New  Education."  This  London  society  has  a 
monthly  meeting  and  lecture,  and  I  can  send  you  for  your  volume 
one  of  these :  Miss  E.  A.  Manning's  lecture  on  "  The  Discour- 
agements and  Encouragements  of  the  Kindergartner."  She  has 
sent  it  to  me  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  our  American  Frobel 
Union,  which  was  appointed  for  December  29-31,  1879,  but  had 
to  be  postponed.  Some  other  articles  were  sent ;  one  by  Miss 
ShirrefP,  one  by  Miss  Lychinska,  and  one  by  Miss  Heerwart, 
which  are  at  your  service  also;  and  I  hope  to  have  Miss  Shirreff's 
article  about  a  chart  of  Kindergarten  employments,  made  by 
Madame  du  Portugall  for  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Kindergart- 
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Ders,  and  which  has  heen  asked  for  hy  the  English  Education 
Journal  for  publication  in  its  pages. 

It  was  the  Baroness  Mareuholz-Bulow  who  may  be  said  to 
have  started  and  done  the  most  in  this  great  propagandism. 
Acknowledged  by  Frobel,  in  1849,  as  the  one  who  more  deeply  than 
any  one  else  saw  into  his  ''  last  thought/'  slie  must  be  considered 
as  his  most  complete  representative,  and  most  effective  apostle. 

In  1858  she  went  to  Paris  and,  taking  rooms  at  the  Louvre, 
summoned  to  her  parlor-lectures  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  time  in  Paris,  of  all  churches,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish, and  outsiders  of  every  school  of  philosophy.  Their  wonderful 
unanimity  in  accepting  the  idea  and  system,  as  developed  in  her 
lectures,  was  expressed  in  letters  to  her  from  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  Cardinal  of  Tours,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  tlie 
Abbe  Michaud,  and  many  Catholic  savants;  Michelet,  Edgar 
Qui  net,  Auguste  Comt^,  Protestant  pastors.  Harmonists,  etc , 
etc.  These  letters  she  has  printed  as  an  appendix,  making  one- 
half  of  her  volume,  which  is  entitled  "  Die  Arbeit,"  relative  to 
Frobel's  Education,  which  was  the  risumi  of  her  lectures  at  the 
Louvre.  This  unanimity  of  assent  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
element  in  which  the  Kindergarten  works  is  that  of  universal 
humanity,  not  yet  narrowed  from  "the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
which  Christ  declared  that  children  represent,  in  their  pre-intel- 
lectual  era,  when  the  Kindergarten  takes  them  from  the  moth- 
er's nursery,  to  initiate  them  into  the  society  of  their  equals. 
Madame  Mareoholtz  also  carried  the  system  into  Belgium,  and 
the  first  guide-book  of  the  method  "  Le  Jardln  des  Enfants " 
was  published  in  Brussels  by  F.  Claasen,  with  an  introduction 
by  herself.  She  then  went  into  England,  where,  however,  she 
had  been  preceded  by  Madame  Kongo,  one  of  that  Meyer  family 
of  North  Germany  which  has  been  always  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor of  education, — Henry  Adolf  having  given  to  Hamburg  its 
Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium,  the  finest  foundations  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  and  he  is  still  the  most  enthusiastic  patron 
of  Frobel's  Kindergarten. 

But  in  England  some  accidental  collateral  circumstances  inter- 
fered with  Madame  Kongo's  perfect  work,  and  broke  her  heart. 
The  seeds  of  Kindergarten  were  however  planted  in  several  local- 
ities, and  some  good  work  done,  among  others  by  Madame  du 
Portugall  at  Manchester,  who  is  now  the  Inspector  of  Primary 
Eklucation  in  her  native  city,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  is  gradu- 
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ally  making  the  Kindergarten  the  foundation  of  the  primary  ed- 
ucation there. 

But  the  most  important  establishment  on  the  Continent  for  the 
education  of  Kindergartners  is  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1872  by 
the  Union,  which  grew  up  since  1867,  out  of  the  Committee  of 
Education  of  the  Congress  of  Philosophers  that  met  in  Prague 
that  year.  This  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ultimate  results  on  individuals  of  the  Kindergarten  education 
given  by  Frobel  with  Middendorf,  who  had  been  his  faithful  friend 
and  coadjutor  at  the  school  for  boys  founded  by  them  both  at 
Keilhau  in  1817,  long  before  the  Kindergarten  was  named  in 
1839.  It  took  more  than  twenty  years  of  earnest  experiment- 
ing to  enable  Frobel  to  arrive  at  the  complete  Kindergarten 
practically.  In  that  year  he  gave  it  its  very  expressive  name. 
As  long  before  as  1827  he  had  published  Erziehung  der  Mensch 
(the  Education  of  Mankind),  a  book  addressed  to  the  mother,  in 
which  is  found  all  the  elementary  principles  of  Kindergarten 
except  one.  In  this  book  he  took  the  ground  that  the  mother 
exclusively  should  be  the  educator  of  the  child  till  it  was  seven 
years  old;  but  a  dozen  years  of  observation  had  taught  him  in 
1839^  that  no  mother  had  the  leisure  and  strength  to  do  for  her 
child  all  that  needed  to  be  done  in  its  first  seven  years,  without 
assistants  and  in  the  narrow  precinct  of  a  single  family.  For 
the  social  and  moral  nature,  after  three  years  old,  requires  a 
larger  company  of  equals.  The  Kindergarten  does  just  what 
neither  the  home  nor  the  primary  school  can  do  for  a  child. 

In  1867,  at  the  re-assembling  of  the  "Congress  of  Philoso- 
phers" at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed at  Prague,  of  which  Prof.  Fichte  of  Stuttgart,  son  of  the 
great  J.  G.  Fichte,  was  chairman,  reported  that  the  pupils  taught 
at  the  Kindergarten  age  by  Frobel  himself,  had  been  looked  up 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  and  been  found  to  be  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  :  and  that  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to  their 
Frobel  education  in  the  "  connection  of  contrasts  "  or  "  law  of 
equipoise,"    that  secret  of  all  nature  and  true  life. 

At  this  meeting  at  Frank  for  t-bn-the-Main,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz  had  four  afternoons  assigned  her  to  explain  FrobePs  idea 
and  method,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  General 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  its  organ,  Die  Ei*ziehung  der 
Gegemvart,  together  with  the  Training  College,  at  Dresden. 

I  will  send  you  the  first  report  of  the  activity  of  this  society 
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which  you  can  use  if  you  think  best  in  making  up  your  volume. 
Mrs.  Kriege  has  translated  and  sent  it  to  me  for  the  meeting, 
which  is  postponed  until  Easter.  I  will  also  send  the  Baroness's 
own  letter  to  me,  though  it  is  rather  sad.  She  feels  the  immense 
difficulties  of  planting,  amid  the  stereotyped  conservatisms  of 
Europe,  this  living  germ,  which  requires  the  fresh-plowed  un- 
worn soil,  and  all  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  American  na- 
tionality, in  its  pristine  vigor,  as  is  intimated  by  the  flourishing 
growth  at  St.  Louis  and  California,  especially  of  the  public  Kin- 
dergartens there. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF   THE   KINDERGARTEN   IN   AMERICA. 

After  your  own  articles  on  Frobel  in  your  Journal  in  1856 
and  1858,  nothing  was  said  in  America  till  the  review  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  in  1869,  Boston,  of  "  Le  Jardin  des  En- 
fants,^^  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  some  innocent, 
because  ignorant,  inadequate  attempts  were  made  at  Kindergar- 
tens, but  without  such  study  into  the  practical  details  of  the 
method  as  to  do  any  justice  to  Frobel's  idea ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  premature  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The  most  noted  one 
was  my  own  in  Boston ;  but  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  discovered  its  radical  deficiency,  by  seeing  that  the  results 
promised  by  Frobel,  as  the  fruit  of  his  method,  did  not  accrue,  but 
consequences  that  he  deprecated,  and  which  its  financial  success 
and  the  delight  of  the  children  and  their  parents  in  the  pretty 
play-echool  did  not  beguile  me  into  overlooking.  Hence  I  went, 
in  18G7,  to  Europe,  to  see  the  Kindergartens  established  and 
taught  by  Frobel  himself  and  his  carefully  educated  pupils ;  and 
I  returned  in  1868,  zealous  to  abolish  my  own  and  all  similar 
mistakes,  and  establish  the  real  thingy  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
training  of  the  Kindergartners. 

My  plan  was  to  create,  by  parlor  lecturing  in  Boston,  a  demand 
that  should  result  in  our  sending  to  Lubeck,  Germany,  for  Friiu- 
lein  Marie  Boelte  (now  Mrs.  Kraus-Boeltd  of  New  York)  to 
come  to  Boston  and  establish  a  model  Kindergarten  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  Kindergartners,  inasmuch  as  she  was  one  of  the 
few  ladies  of  position  and  high  culture  in  Germany  who,  from 
purely  disinterested  motives,  had  become  a  Kindergartner.  She 
had  studied  three  years  with  Frobel's  widow  in  Hamburg,  and 
went  to  England  with  Madame  Ronge,and  was  her  most  efficient 
assistant,  and  had  a  high  reputation  there,  where  she  had  ao- 
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quired  the  language  in  that  perfection  necessary  to  teach  little 
children  orally.  1  knew,  from  a  distinguished  relative  of  hers, 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything — and  it  was  a 
great  deal  she  had  to  sacrifice — to  come  to  America,  because  she 
knew  that  Frobel  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  na- 
tionality was  the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  his  creative 
method  was  in  complete  harmony,  and  to  which  its  legitimate 
institutions  would  present  no  barriers. 

But  when  I  came  back  to  Boston,  I  found  Madame  Kriege  and 
her  daughter  already  there,  and  the  enterprise  had  to  contend 
with  an  unprepared  public,  which  had  been  also  misled  by  my 
own  unfortunately  precipitate  attempts,  and  others  which  had 
perhaps  grown  out  of  mine. 

But  something  valuable  was  done  by  the  intelligent  and  faith' 
ful  labors  of  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter  during  the  next  four 
years  ;  and  then  Mitjs  Boelt^  came  to  New  York  on  invitation  of 
Miss  Haines  of  Gramercy  Park,  at  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Kriege 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  Europe  for  a  vacation.  A  pupil  of 
Madame  Kriege,  Miss  Garland,  who  associated  with  herself  a 
pupil  of  her  own.  Miss  Weston,  has  carried  on  the  Kindergarten 
training  school  of  Boston  with  great  .fidelity.  These  two  train- 
ing schools  are  still  doing  the  best  work.  Mrs.  Kriege  and 
daughter  also  returned  to  America  in  1874,  and  as  Miss  Boelte 
married  Mr.  Kraus  and  became  independent  in  her  work,  they 
took  her  place  with  Miss  Haines  for  two  years.  There  have  also 
branched  from  Mrs.  Kraus's  school  the  work  of  Miss  Blow,  who 
has  kept  a  free  training  school  at  St.  Louis,  since  1872,  and  is  now 
inspector  of  the  more  than  fifty  free  Kindergartens  established 
by  the  municipality  of  that  city  ;  and  a  training  school  in  Iowa 
by  another  of  Mrs.  Kraus's  pupils.  Mrs.  John  Ogden  of  Worth- 
ington,  Ohio,  is  also  a  valuable  trainer,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Garland ; 
also  another,  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
another  in  connection  with  the  Brooks  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Of  Mrs.  Ogden's  pupils,  Miss  Sara  Eddy  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Put- 
nam, both  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Burritt,  known  as  "the  Centen- 
nial Kindergartner  of  the  Great  Exhibition."  and  the  Misses 
Mcintosh  of  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  are  at  present  training  Kindergart- 
ners  with  success.  Mrs.  Van  Kirk  of  Philadelphia,  who  studied 
three  years  with  the  best  pupils  of  Miss  Garland,  practicing  all 
the  while  in  a  Kindergarten  of  her  own,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  principal,  has  also  a  training  school  in  Philadelphia.     One 
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of  Miss  Burritt's  pupils  has  this  3'(«r  been  appointed  training 
teacher  of  a  chiss  of  Kindergartners  at  the  l^altiniore  Normal 
school,  wliere  slie  also  keeps  a  model  Kindergarten. 

Tliere  are  three  other  training  seljools  kept  by  German  Ladies — 
Miss  Anna  Held,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Miss  Susie  Pollock,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  both  of  whom  were  graduates  of  a  training  school 
in  Berlin,  and  Miss  Marwedel,  once  having  her  training  school  in 
Washington,  and  now  in  Berkeley,  California,  a  woman  of  bril- 
liant genius,  who  has  studied  Frobel's  works  by  herself  very  pro- 
foundly, according  to  the  testimony  of  Madame  Kriege,  and  who 
proved  her  understanding  of  Frobel  by  the  beautiful  results  in 
her  Kindergarten  at  Washington.  A  pupil  of  hers,  Miss  Graves, 
succeeded  her  in  Washington  when  she  left  for  California,  and 
Miss  Polloirk  and  her  mother  have  a  training  school  there.  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  to  choose  with  respect  to  these  several  train- 
ers. Of  those  trained  in  Germany  I  can  myself  form  no  judg- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Madame  Rraus-Boeltc,  all  of  whose 
remarkable  antecedents  I  know,  and  whose  work,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  I  know.  She  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  having 
been  more  than  twice  as  long  at  work  as  any  other,  and  from 
8i)ontaneou8  enthusiasm,  and  having  had  the  nearest  relations  to 
Friibel  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  always  cries  aloud  and  spares  not  in 
deprecation  of  recent  students  and  not  long  experienced  Kinder- 
gartners undertaking  to  train  others,  and  has  much  and  most  true 
things  to  say  of  the  profoundness  of  insight  and  depth  of  expe- 
rience necessary  in  order  to  be  sufficient  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Kindergartner,  which  are  even  greater  than  those  of 
the  Christian  clergyman,  because  children  are  more  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  their  Kindergartner  than  the  adult  at  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman. Mrs.  Kraus  would  have  the  American  Friibel  Union  do 
something  very  emphiitic  to  check  those  who,  as  she  thinks,  rush 
too  rashly  upon  holy  ground,  where  "angels  fear  to  tread.'' 

But  no  society  has  the  power  to  take  the  place  of  conscience 
and  reason,  which  are  the  only  real  guardians  of  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Kindergartner's  or  of  the  clergyman's  office. 
All  that  the  American  Frobel  Union  can  do  is  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard library  of  Kindergarten  literature,  and  at  its  meetings,  and 
by  correspondence  with  Kindergartners'  reunions  and  auxiliary 
societies,  propagate  the  science  and  art  of  Frobel,  and  do  its  best 
to  keep  the  Kindergartners  careful  and  studious,  humble  and  dil- 
igently progressive  ;  fitting  themselves  to  live  with  the  children 
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genially  and  to  their  edification,  by  themselves  becoming  as  little 
children,  and  living  their  own  lives  over  again,  religiously  and 
morally,  in  the  light  of  Frobel's  idea,  and  so  becoming  capable 
of  character-forming  and  mind-building,  by  sincere  study  of  nat- 
ure, material,  human  and  divine. 

The  Union  was  formed  primarily  to  protect  the  name  of  Kin- 
dergarten  from  being  confounded  with  methods  of  infant-training 
inconsistent  with  FrobePs  idea  and  system,  and  lYhich  was  as- 
sumed, without  sincerity,  as  a  cover  of  quite  another  thing,  which 
calls  itself  "  the  American  Kindergarten,"  and  claimed  Frobers 
authority  expressly  for  its  own  devices.  The  society  has  already 
done  this  work  by  giving  a  nation-ivide  impression  that  there  is 
the  difference  of  a  genuine  and  a  contrary  thing,  and  awakening 
care  and  inquiry  in  those  who  are  seeking  the  most  desirable  edu- 
cation for  their  little  children. 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  one  professor  of  FrobePs  art  and 
science,  whose  works  sufficiently  praise  him — I  mean  Mr.  W.  N. 
Hail  man,  author  of  an  admirable  little  work  called  "  Kindergar- 
ten Culture,'' also  "Letters  to  Mothers,"  "Lectures  to  Kinder- 
gar^iiers "  (the  two  latter  first  published  in  "  the  New  Educa- 
tion," which  he  edits,  but  now  to  be  had  in  pamphlet  form).  This 
gentleman,  who  learnt  the  system  in  his  native  city  of  Zurich,  has 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  and  more  in  this  country  in  the  Ger- 
man-American schools  of  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  and  now  in  De- 
troit, and  earned  the  money  to  enable  liis  wife  (American-born) 
to  carry  on  a  Kindergarten,  as  he  is  doing  again  now  in  Detroit, 
and  also  keeping  with  her  a  free  training  school  for  Kindergart* 
ners  in  that  city.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  made  such  sub- 
stantial sacrifices  to  the  cause,  or  is  doing  more  for  it  now. 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  American  Frobel  literature  and  I 
have  done. 

The  first  publication  in  America,  except*  some  letters  by  Mr. 
John  Kraus,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  and  other  newspa- 
pers, and  my  own  letters  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  1867-8, 
was  the  "  Plea  for  Frobel's  Kindergarten  as  the  Primary  Art 
School,"  appended  to  the  "  Artisan  and  Artist  Identified," — an 
American  re-publication  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  on  "  the 
Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of   Production," 

^Earlier  than  either  was  a  pamphlet  Issue  of  an  article  in  the  American  JoumcU  qf 
Education  for  September,  1806,  which  by  successive  enlargements  in  1868,  1861,  and 
1867,  was  continued  on  the  List  of  Barnard's  Educational  Publications,  and  substan- 
tially embodied  in  the  first  edition  of  *'  German  Pedagogy  "  in  1867. 
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Boston.  1869 ;  the  uext  was  tbe  ariicle  on  '*  KinJfrgarten  Cul- 
ture/' in  tlie  Report  uf  the  Bureau  of  Eiluc^ttion  for  1870.  I 
i»ee  you  mean  to  re^publifth  theee  id  your  voIudj^:.  I  aiio  rt- 
published,  revised  in  18G9,  the  '*  Moral  Culture  of  InfaDcy  anil 
Kindergarten  Guide/*  by  which  I  had  mis]e«l  the  jtublic,  previ- 
ous to  my  viAit  to  EuropKr,  in  1867 ;  and  in  1873,  ti\o  lec*:ure8,  one 
on  the  "  Education  of  the  Kindergartner/'  and  ont?  on  the 
"Kunwrry/"  in  which  I  state  the  grounds  of  Frol»el's  authority. 
In  that  same  year  came  out  the  "  Ki'suwt"  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  in- 
structions to  her  training  class,  which  she  names  *'  The  Child  in 
its  threefold  Nature  as  the  Subject  of  the  Kindt  rgarten/*  and 
with  most  honorable  intentions  she  called  it  a  free  rendering  of 
the  Baroness  Marenholtz,  which  has  unfortunately  led  many  to 
8upj¥^*^  it  was  a  tranMiatioti  of  the  Baroness's  l»c*ok  on  **  the  Be- 
in  tr  of  a  Child.*'  which  it  is  not.  as  she  desires  should  be  dis- 
itinctly  stat<rd,  that  it  may  not  preclude  a  possible  Lngli^h  trans- 
lation of  that  work.* 

But  in  1871,  Milton  Bradley,  a  toy  manufacturer  of  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  and  a  very  intelligent  man,  became  intere>ted.  by 
3Ir.  Edward  Wiebe,  in  the  Kindergarten  idea,  and  under  fai^ ad- 
vice, und<:rtook  the  manufacture  of  Frobel's  materials,  in  the 
faith  that  there  would  presently'  be  a  remunerative  demand  for 
them.  He  also  published  a  manual  to  show  their  use.  whirh  was 
largely  a  selection  from  Goldamnier*s  German  Guide,  l»oth  as  to 
plates  and  matter;  to  which  Mr.  Wiel»e  prefixed  also  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  introihiction  to  that 
work  n>ut  without  giving  credit).  The  work  was  called  '*  l^lradi^e 
of  Childhood/'  but  was  a  different  thing  from  Lina  Morgen^te^n's 
German  book  of  the  same  title.  Within  a  year,  Mr.  Bradley  has 
re-publibhed  the  plates  of  this  work,  but  with  other  letter-press 
of  a  superior  character,  credited  to  the  Kinderpartners  of  Flor- 
ence, Massa<jhu setts.  I  think  Mr.  Bradlev  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
scalene  triangle.  The  chapters  on  the  Second  Gift  and  the  Fifth 
Gift  are  better  than  those  of  anv  other  manual  that  I  have  seen. 

In  1873,  I  began  to  edit  the  Klndfrfjurffn  Messetufrr,  and 
carried  it  through  the  years  187.'i-4-5  and  7,  affording  many  able 
persons  opjiortunity  to  express  themselves.  There  is  one  article 
which  I  have  twice  printed  and  which  I  wish  you  would  re-print 

«9iicb  ft  tnuiBlfttioii  ha»  be«D  ninde  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Christie,  il^»n(i<»n  :  W.  Switn 
SonneMbefn,  15  Fatemotter  Square,  1^79.)  and  will  be  repnblislied  in  the  Kinder- 
gluten  Papert. 
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in  your  volume :  Miss  Garland's  paper  on  Frobel's  "  Law  of  Con- 
trasts and  their  Connection/'  which  is  the  best  statement  I  have 
seen  made  of  this  fundamental  principle,  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  the  system.  There  may  be  other  articles  you 
may  wish  to  preserve ;  especially  do  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  to 
consider  Mrs.  Aldrich's  address  to  her  mothers'  class  in  an  article 
called  "Mothers*  Unions,"  in  the  double  number  for  March  1877. 

During  1876  our  Kindergarten  Messages  were  put  into  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education^  but  discontinued  because  the 
editor  advertised  and  recommended  the  spurious  so-called  Amer- 
ican Kindergarten ;  and  since  1877  the  New  Education,  edited 
by  Mr.  Hailman,  has  been  our  Kindergarten  Messenger. 

The  American  Frobel  Union  commenced,  in  1871,  the  Stand- 
ard Library  for  Kinder gartners  and  Parents,  by  publishing  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann's  translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Frobel,"  and  in  1878,  t^  facsimile  reproduction  ol^ 
FrobePs  most  characteristic  work,  "  Mother  Play  and  Nursery 
Songs,"  with  the  music  and  engravings ;  the  songs  being  trans- 
lated in  the  very  cadence  of  the  music  by  Miss  F.  E.  Dwight, 
and  the  explanatory  notes  by  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis.  When  our 
treasury  shall  be  large  enough  to  afford  it,  a  translation  of  the 
Erziehung  der  Mensch  and  his  posthumous  works,  edited  by 
Wichard  Lange  of  Hamburg  (son-in-law  of  Middendorf),  will  be 
added.  Meanwhile  the  Union  considers,  as  a  part  of  the  Stand- 
ard Library,  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte's  Guide  and  Manual,  which  is  in 
the  course  of  publication  by  E.  Steiger,  25  Park  Place,  New  York, 
and  most  of  ,the  Kindergarten  literature  which  he  publishes,  in 
English  and  German,  and  especially  his  "  Kindergarten  Tracts," 
so  called,  which  he  sends  to  all  who  ask  for  them,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  an  order  with  six  cents.  The  5th,  9th,  and  14th  of 
these  tracts  have  diffused  an  immense  amount  of  information  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Steiger  also  imports  all  the  materials  of 
occupation  and  gifts  and  is  a  truly  liberal  propagandist  of  the 
idea  of  Frobel. 

But  I  must  here  put  in  a  caveat  The  interest  of  manufactur- 
ers and  of  merchants  of  the  gifts  and  materials  is  a  snare.  It 
has  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Frobel  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  his  idea  was  to  use  elementary  forms  exclusively, 
and  simple  materials, — as  much  as  possible  of  these  being  pre- 
pared by  the  children  themselves. 

And  here  I  would  say  a  word  respecting  all  reputed  improve- 
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ments  on  Frobel.  Of  these  pretensions  we  cannot  be  too  jealous. 
Frobel,  in  his  half  century  of  experimenting,  very  thoroughly 
explored  the  prime  necessities  of  the  Kindergarten  age.  Chil- 
dren under  seven  years  old,  at  least  at  three  or  four,  are  very 
much  alike  in  all  countries  and  ages. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  one  harmony  of  nature, 
available  for  earliest  education,  was  left  undiscovered  by  Frobel, 
and  that  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  D.  Batchellor,  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  colors  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  music.  He 
is  to  explain  this  and  his  happy  experiment  in  Miss  Garland's 
Kindergarten  at  our  next  meeting. 

But  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
of  children  will  open  more  and  more  on  mankind,  as  progress  is 
made  in  moral  refinement ;  and  will  open  on  the  Kindergartners 
deeper  and  clearer  views  of  Frobel's  moral  idea,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  nothing  less  than  Christ's  idea  of  the  child,  of  whom 
He  says,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  "He  that 
receiveth  a  little  child  in  ray  name  receiveth  me." 

Before  you  close  your  projected  volume  of  the  history  and  ex- 
position of  Frobel's  reform,  I  hope  we  shall  have  our  postponed 
meeting,  and  hear  the  papers  from  Mr.  Batchellor  and  others,  on 
practical  points  of  Kindergartening ;  and  those  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Rev.  R.  H.  Newton,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  J.  S.  White, 
Thomas  Cushing,  and  other  principals,  on  its  relations  to  the  state, 
church,  and  the  progressive  education  of  humanity. 

Elizabeth  P.  Pbabody. 


HE  EINDEBGABTEN  AND  ITS  TOMDEH 


PBEFATORT  NOTB.* 

To  aid  parents  and  teachers  to  a  thorough  nnderstanding  of  (ha 
Kindergarten — ^its  genesis  and  growth,  its  theories  and  philosophy, 
its  method  and  processes,  and  to  some  extent  its  relations  to  other 
systems  of  early  training — is  the  object  of  this  publication.  Our 
hopes  of  a  better  popular  education  for  our  country  and  the  world 
rest  on  the  nniyersal  understanding  and  recognition  in  the  family 
and  the  school,  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Froebel  as  to  the  law  of 
human  development,  and  of  the  intuitional  method  of  both  Pesta* 
lozzi  and  Froebel,  as  the  surest  process  at  once  of  mental  discipline 
and  valuable  attainment. 

In  Froebel's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  as  published  by 
Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  we  have  the  key  to  some  of  the  mental  peculi- 
arities of  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  in  his  own  family,  school, 
and  self  training ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Rudold- 
Btadt  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  we  find  the  germs  of  that  child 
culture  which  it  was  the  blessed  results  of  his  restless  and  self- 
sacrificing  life-work  to  develop  and  mature.  The  gradual  ripening 
of  the  Kindergarten  is  shown  in  his  letters  to  Barop  in  1829,  and 
again  in  1836  and  1839,  until,  in  1840,  he  appeals  to  tha  women  of 
Germany  **  to  assist  in  foundinfi:  an  institution  for  the  nurture  of 
children,  which  shall  be  named  Kindergarten^  on  account  of  its  inner 
life  and  aim." 

In  the  published  observations  and  experience  of  many  thoughtful 
educators  and  teachers  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  we  have  aids 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  Froebel,  to 
such  modifications  of  his  Kindergarten  method  and  processes,  as 
peculiarities  of  individual  children,  or  family  and  national  surround- 
ings may  demand,  and,  above  all,  to  such  changes  in  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  existing  primary  instruction,  as  will  make  the  transition 
from  improved  home  and  Kindergarten  training  to  the  School,  easy 
and  progressive.  If  the  Sndergarten  is  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  popular  education  of  our  country,  its  idms  and  methods  must  be 
felt  in  the  Public  Primary  SchooL 

*  .FVvtfM,  KlndergarUn^  and  Child  Culhtn  Faptn:  RapaMlshed  ttom  The  Americaa 
Joonal  of  Edacfttlon,  Heniy  BaroArd,  LL.D.,  Sditoc  HArtford,  188L  T5S  Wfi^ 
AmtrtcmFroAdWUmMdmoik.  |8A)L 


A  NEW  LIFE  OF  FRIEDERICH  FROEBEL. 

Compiled  from  Original  Docnments  in  Dr.  Wichard  Lange'e  Collected  Writings  of  Frocbd. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  Froebel,  and  aids  to  the  better 
understanding  of  his  life-work,by  Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  gathered  from 
articles  he  wrote  upon  Froebel  from  time  to  time,  are  of  inestima- 
ble value,  for  they  show  from  the  outside,  as  he  himself  attempted 
to  do  in  his  autobiographical  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  from 
the  inside,  the  growth  of  his  great  idea,  as  well  as  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  not  only  by  the  world,  who  gradually  saw 
in  him  the  great  man  that  he  was,  but  that  of  his  own  inner  circle, 
the  members  of  which  never  lost  their  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
him  in  spite  of  some  human  faults  that  one  can  easily  see  grew  out 
of  that  temperament  of  genius  which  makes  anything  unbearable 
to  the  sensitive  soul  of  such  a  man  which  even  threatens  to  inter- 
fere with  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  Our  sympathy  for  him  is 
quickened  and  intensified  by  the  picture  of  his  shady  side,  and  we 
can  understand  the  magic  power  he  wielded  over  those  whom  he 
found  ready  to  understand  him  and  who  were  capable  of  helping 
Lim  by  such  devotion  of  life  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  world. 

PREFACE  TO  COLLECTED  EDITION   OP   FROEREL'S  WRITINGS. 

Friederich  Froebel  AND  WiLLiAM  MiDDENDORFF  wcTc  insepar- 
able in  life.  If  Middendorff  appeared,  Froebel  was  not  far  off. 
Middendorff  came  before  the  German  people  in  1848  and  1861,  and 
after  his  death  that  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  his  life  greatly 
increased.  He  traveled  as  an  apostle  of  the  new  idea  in  those 
districts  and  regions  of  Germany  in  which  the  efforts  of  his  bosom 
friend  were  yet  unknown,  and  by  his  philanthropic,  versatile,  radi- 
ant personality,  and  by  his  powerful  because  heart-winning  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  could  not  but  excite  enthusiasm.  He  was 
the  Aaron  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  heavy-tongued  Moses  as  a 
nr^eded  expositor,  and  softened  the  heart  of  many  a  hardened 
Pharaoh.  Here  in  Hamburg,  up  to  1840,  he  won  unheard  of 
success,  and  fastened  general  attention  upon  the  cause  of  Froebel. 
Froebel  found  a  smooth  path  made  for  him,  but  he  still  had  to 
combat  many  difficulties,  because  people  did  not  and  could  not  find 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Kindergarten  dedicated  to  the  German  Parliament  in  1S48. 
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what  they  had  been  led  to  expect;  namely,  versatility  and  elo- 
quence  like  Middendorft's. 

May  the  little  messenger  of  1861  have  roused  the  desire  and  the 
impulse  to  draw  full  attention  to  the  distinguished  chief  wherever 
the  unskillful  form  makes  the  reading  or  the  understanding  of  the 
idea  difficult.  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  this  form  so  far  as 
such  alteration  is  consistent  with  reverence  for  what  is  thus  criti- 
cised. Originals  must  remain  originals.  I  was  obliged  to  give  a 
new  shape  to  the  autobiography  running  through  almost  the  whole, 
because  its  contents  could  only  thus  be  deciphered  from  an  almost 
imreadable  manuscript. 

Since  Froebel's  appearance  in  Hamburg  in  the  winter  of  1849- 
1850,  I  have  been  occupied  iminterruptedly,  even  if  sometimes 
<only  periodically,  with  his  cause.  At  the  period  mentioned  I  was 
almost  every  afternoon,  and  often  in  the  night  also,  active  at  his 
aide.  He  had  made  me  at  that  time  editor  of  his  paper,  which 
appeared  weekly,  and  endeavored  to  appropriate  me  wholly  to 
Himself.  After  a  close  trial  of  myself  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  1  was  not  made  to  work  among  little  children  or  for  the 
training  of  kindcrgartners,  that  my  special  mission  was  the 
education  of  boys,  and  therefore  I  felt  obliged  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Real  School  to  which  I  once  belonged.  When  I  declared 
t\m  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  deeply  displeased,  "  If  you  do  not  come 
now.,  come  ten  years  hence,  but  you  must  surely  come! ''  I  hope 
that  his  manes  will  be  appeased  by  my  *<  coming  "  now. 

The  first  stimulus  for  editing  Froebers  writings  I  received 
through  the  superintendent  of  the  educational  institute  at  Keilhau, 
the  cradle  of  the  Frobelian  efforts,  Johannes  Arnold  Barop.  At 
my  last  visit  he  conversed  daily  with  me  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
aforetime  friend,  of  which  every  place  that  we  set  foot  upon  gave 
testimony.  I  was  made  accurately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
development  of  that  activity,  and  received  an  incidental  oversight 
of  the  printed  and  literary  legacy  of  the  Thuringian  friend  of 
children.  Barop  handed  over  to  me  everything  that  was  at  his 
command,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  when  he  saw  me  at  once 
fall  upon  the  offered  material  in  Keilhau,  in  consequence  of  the 
impetus  he  had  given  me,  and  convert  my  freedom,  which  was  to 
be  devoteii  to  recreation,  into  intense  work.  When  I  returned  to 
Hamburg,  Froebel's  widow  delivered  up  to  me  all  that  was  want- 
ing and  which  I  was  seeking.  So  against  my  intention  I  became 
the  editor  of  Froebers  writings. 
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It  has  not  been  easy  to  wind  my  way  through  his  numerous 
scribblings,  to  separate  the  essential  and  the  unessential,  and  to 
use  only  wnat  is  necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  idea 
and  the  correct  estimate  of  the  foimder.  Even  a  selected  edition 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  go  beyond  bounds,  for  the  price  of  the 
whole  naturally  rises  with  the  dimensions,  and  in  proportion  the 
difficulty  of  its  general  dissemination.  I  trust  the  selection  I  offer 
will  fully  answer  its  purpose. 

Three  chronological  errors  which  I  have  found,  I  will  here 
correct.  Henrietta  Wilhemine  Hofraeister  was  bom,  not  on  the 
20th,  but  on  the  17th  of  September,  1780.  Froebel  was  not  an 
assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum  at  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1813,  but  in  August,  1814.  He  did  not  die  on  the  21st  of  July, 
but  on  the  21st  of  June,  1852. 

In  regard  to  my  remarks  on  the  letter  to  Erause,  I  will  here 
confess  to  the  votaries  of  Friederich  Froebel  that  1  do  not  con- 
sider it  right  that  the  shady  side  of  this  remarkable,  indeed  this 
great  man,  should  be  carefully  covered  up  by  his  friends.  I  think 
we  should  honor  the  truth  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that  by  such 
uprightness  we  injure  neither  the  man,  who  could  as  little  be  an 
angel  in  human  form  as  other  men,  nor  his  cause,  which  will  stand, 
so  far  as  it  has  emanated  from  God,  the  source  of  all  truth.  We 
are  much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  favorable  judgment  from  all 
thoughtful  and  quietly  investigating  men.  who  are  not  inclined  or 
accustomed  to  throw  away  the  true  metal  with  the  schlag,  by  such 
considerate  uprightness.  On  this  ground  1  shall  never  fear  to 
speak  freely  of  the  human  imperfections  of  a  man  who  has  done 
and  brought  into  use  so  much  good. 

I  see  in  this  man  the  future  reformer  of  the  education  of  little 
children  in  their  homes.  Only  in  the  closest  connection  with  his 
efforts  will  it  be  possible  for  the  female  sex  to  obtain  that  culture 
and  those  means  of  help  of  which  this  whole  half  of  humanity  is 
capable,  in  order  to  fulfil  intelligently  their  high  mission.  The 
recognition  of  this  will  stimulate  me  ultimately,  on  the  ground  of 
the  practical  works  of  Froebel  which  are  now  partially  at  hand  in 
these  three  volumes,  to  issue  a  "  Book  on  the  Care  of  Childhood," 
and  with  it  to  venture  a  comprehensive  essay  to  make  accessible  to 
all  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  founder  of  kindergartens,  so  as  at 
the  same  time  to  supplement  those  ideas  and  plans  by  whatever 
science  and  life  have  brought  to  me  of  insight  and  experience 
since  Friederich  FroebeFs  death.  May  fate  not  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  purpose! 
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1  believe  farther,  that  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt  is  right  when  he  sees 
in  the  efforts  of  this  original  pedagogue  of  ours  those  principles 
which  will  again  set  in  motion  and  bring  to  flood  tide  the  peo- 
ple's education  of  the  time.  Froebel  will  excite  the  nei^d  for 
learning  by  learning;  he  will  not  alone  develop  receptivity  bj 
means  of  productivity,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  but  will  develop 
men  directly  through  productivity.  It  is  n(^t  difficult  to  point  out 
that  a  reformation  in  instruction  can  be  easilv  attained  on  the 
ground  of  its  demands,  and  that  one  may  think  of  that  refonna- 
tion  without  meaning  a  total  revolution,  of  which  now  and  then 
there  is  foolish  talk.  Its  radical  demand,  that  we  must  l(^t  univer- 
sal life  and  especially  the  life  of  nature  influence  the  child,  will 
very  rarely  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  reality  of  things.  Tlie 
theory  which  considers  the  universe  as  an  organic  whole  and  man 
as  a  member  of  the  whole  in  all,  and  which  will  allow  the  laws  of 
education  to  be  dictated  chiefly  by  the  laws  of  life,  governed 
Froebel  through  and  through,  governs  the  present  time,  and  will 
make  its  influence  felt  more  and  more  in  the  educational  field,  and 
if  we  should  find  ten  times  another  *'  conformity  to  law "  of  all 
life  as  the  parson's  eon  of  Oberwcisback  saw  it. 

In  short,  I  look  upon  Friederich  Froebel  as  a  truly  great  man. 
He  who  has  pursued  a  single  thought  for  a  whole  lifetime  and 
served  that  thought  with  the  utmost  self-devotion  and  self  denial, 
who  like  him  is  able  to  set  aside  everything  else  for  this  thought 
and  allow  himself  if  necessary  to  be  stoned  or  hung  on  the  cross 
in  its  service,  who  knew  no  flinching  and  wavering  in  its  presence, 
indeed  even  scarcely  any  weariness,  and  set  aside  everything  the 
world  calls  happiness,  which  he  found  only  in  the  realization  of 
this  thought  (turning  this  thought  into  act),  ho  is  a  great  man, 
and  would  have  hunted  himself  down  in  pursuit  of  an  error. 

And  because  Froebel  was  a  great  man,  he  must  for  this  reason 
not  be  forgotten,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  a  nation  to  which 
he  clung  with  infinite  love,  for  whose  outer  and  inner  freedom  he 
fought  literally  on  the  battlefield,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  that  would  let  so  ideal-minded  a  man  as  Friede- 
rich Froebel  go  forth  from  its  bosom. 

llamhury^  April  21,  1862. 

Dr.  Wichard  Lange. 

Note. — We  hope  yet  to  see  Dr.  Lange's  ^^Dook  on  the  Care  of 
Childhood:'— Tr. 
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AUTOniOGRAPHY    IS   LETTER  TO  THE   DUKE   OF   MEINIWGEK.* 

Early  Childhood — Loss  of  Mother. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  Thuringian  forest  in  ObcrweitjHlnich,  a  village  of  Schwarr- 
burg,  April  21,  1782.  My  father,  who  died  in  1802,  was  then  priest,  or 
pastor,  there.  I  was  early  initiated  into  the  painful  struggle  of  life,  and  a 
deficient,  unnatural  education  exerted  its  influence  upon  me.  Soon  after  my 
birth,  my  mother  became  ill,  and,  after  nursing  me  niue  months,  died.  The 
whole  outward  direction  and  growth  of  my  life  was  changed  by  this  painful 
loss.  I  consider  this  event  to  have  affected,  more  or  less,  the  phenomena  of 
my  external  life.  My  father  had  sole  charge  of  a  parish,  scattered  in  six  or 
seven  groups,  numl)ering  probably  five  thousand  people ;  which,  even  to  so  ac- 
tive a  man  as  he  was — who,  in  his  conscientiousness,  never  forgot  his  parish — 
was  very  arduous  work,  especially  with  the  very  frequent  religious  services 
then  customary.  It  happened,  also,  that  associate  charge  of  a  large  new  church 
was  given  him,  so  that  he  was  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  his  home  and 
children. 

1  was  much  left  to  the  servant,  who  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of  my 
father  s  pre-occupation,  and  was  consigned  by  her  (certainly  for  my  good)  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  somewhat  older  than  myself.  From  this  and  one  cir- 
cumstance of  my  later  life,  my  indelible  love  for  the  family,  and  especially  for 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  may  have  taken  its  rise,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  has  had  a  strong  hold  on  my  heart. 

Although  my  fatlier  was  a  stirring,  active  man,  seldom  surpassed  in  his  re- 
lations as  country  pastor  in  education,  learning  and  experience,  yet  I  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  him  through  his  entire  life,  owing  to  these  separations 
caused  by  early  circumstances.  I  had  really  no  more  a  father  than  a  mother. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  grew  to  my  fourth  year,  when  I  received  a  second 
mother  through  my  father's  second  marriage.  My  spirit  must  have  felt  then 
deeply  the  need  of  motherly  and  parental  love,  for  in  that  year  should  have 
come  the  first  period  of  con.sciousue8S.  I  remember  that  to  my  new  mother 
I  brought  richly  the  emotions  of  a  simple,  true  child's  love.  They  were  en- 
couraged, developed  and  strengthened  because  they  were  good-naturedly  re- 
ceived and  responded  to.  Yet  I  did  not  long  keep  this  joy — this  good  fortune. 
Soon  the  mother  rejoiced  in  a  son  of  her  own,  and  now  she  not  only  withdrew 
her  love  from  me  for  this  one,  but  more  than  indifference  met  me — perfect  es- 
traugement,  which  found  expression  in  accent  and  speech. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  tliis  circumstance  especially  prominent  because  I  rec- 
ognize heroin  the  first  cause  of  my  early  introspection,  my  desire  for  self- 
knowledge  and  my  youtliful  separation  from  other  human  ties.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  my  second  mother  gave  up  the  trustful  and  soul-uniting 
**  thou,"  and  began  to  address  me  in  the  third  person,  in  a  distant  manner. 
As  the  word  Er  separates  everything,  so  a  great  gulf  was  placed  l)etween  my 
mother  and  me.  I  felt  myself  already,  in  my  dawning  boyliood,  quite  isolated, 
and  my  soul  was  filled  with  grief. 

Dishonorable  people  wished  to  use  this  feeling  and  state  of  mind  to  the  in. 
jur)'  of  my  mother ;  but  I  indignantly  turned  away  from  them  and  avoided 

•  Translated  by  Miss  Luc?  Wueelock,  of  the  Chauncey  Hall  Kindergarten,  Bos' 
ton,  Mass. 
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tliem  wlieu  I  could.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  early  became  conBcioua  of 
my  purely  inner  life,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  becoming  self- 
respect  and  moral  pride  which  has  accompanied  me  through  life.  Temptations 
returned  from  time  to  time,  and  took  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  Dishon- 
orable things  were  not  only  demanded  of  me,  but  directly  attributed  to  me, 
and  tliis  iu  a  way  wliich  left  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing  desired 
nud  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations. 

Local  Influences — Family  Life. 

So  I  was  led  on  powerfully  in  my  early  boyhood  to  the  consideration  of  life 
and  its  inner  development  in  opposition  to  its  external  appearances.  My  inner 
and  outer  life,  at  this  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  plays  and  activities,  were 
the  principal  object  of  my  thoughts  and  reflections.  The  location  of  my 
parents'  house  had  also  an  essential  influence  in  the  development  and  formation 
of  my  inner  being.  This  structure  was  closely  surrounded  by  other  buildings, 
walls,  hedges  and  fences,  and  was  further  inclosed  by  a  court-yard  and  by 
grass  and  vegetable  gardens,  entrance  on  which  was  severely  punished.  The 
dwelling  had  no  other  outlook  than  right  and  left  on  houses,  in  front  on  a  large 
church,  and  behind  on  the  grassy  base  of  a  high  mountain.  I  was  thus  de- 
prived of  a  distant  view  ;  only,  above  me  I  saw  the  clear  sky  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  felt  around  me  the  pure  fresh  air.  The  impression  which  this 
clear  sky,  this  pure  air,  made  on  me  has  continuously  remained  present  with 
me.  My  observation  was  truly  directed  on  what  was  near  me  in  nature ;  the 
plant  and  flower  world  became,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and  touch  it,  an  object  of 
my  contemplation  and  thought.  I  early  helped  my  father  in  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  gardening,  and  received  in  this  way  many  lasting  impressions ; 
yet  the  anticipation  of  the  true  life  of  nature  first  came  to  me  later — to  which 
I  shall  come  in  the  course  of  my  story. 

The  family  life,  also,  at  this  time  gave  me  much  opportunity  for  self -occupa- 
tion and  reflection.  There  was  much  going  on  in  our  house;  both  parents 
displayed  great  activity,  loved  order,  and  sought  in  all  imaginable  ways  to 
beautify  their  surroundings.  I  had  to  help  their  activity  according  to  my 
strength,  and  soon  observed  that  I  gained  by  that  means  in  power  and  judg- 
ment. Through  this  increase  of  strength  and  reason,  my  self-organized  plays 
and  occupations  gained  greater  value. 

From  the  free  life  in  nature,  from  the  external  family  life,  I  must  now  turn 
back  to  the  internal  one  that  I  then  led. 

My  father  was  a  theologian  of  the  old  school,  who  considered  knowledge  and 
learning  of  less  value  than  faith,  yet  sought  to  keep  pace,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  times.  For  this  purpose  he  took  the  best  publications  of  the  time, 
and  carefully  considered  what  was  offered  to  him  in  them.  This  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  genuine  Christian  life  that  reigned  in  our  family.  All  the 
members  of  it  were  assembled  morning  and  evening,  even  on  Simdays ;  al- 
though on  that  <lay  divine  service  brought  us  together  for  a  common  religious 
observance.  Zollikofer,  Hermes,  MarezoU,  Sturm  and  others  led  us  in  these 
excellent  hours  of  thought  and  communion  with  our  inner  selves,  and  tended 
to  the  inspiration,  unfolding  and  elevation  of  our  spiritual  life.  Thus,  my  life 
was  early  influenced  by  nature,  by  work,  and  by  religious  perceptions  ;  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  the  natural  and  primitive  tendencies  of  every  human  being 
were  nurtured  in  the  germ. 

In  order  to  develop  later  my  view  of  the  being  of  man,  and  for  the  sake  of 
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my  professional  and  individui^  efforts,  I  must  mention  that  here,  with  feelings 
deeply  stirred,  I  resolved  to  be  truly  noble  and  good. 

As  I  hear  from  others,  this  firm  inner  resolution  often  contrasted  with  my 
outer  life.  I  was  full  of  youthful  spirits  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  did  nut  al- 
ways know  how  to  be  moderate  in  my  activity,  and  through  carelessness  got 
into  critical  situations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  my  thoughtlessness  destroyed  every- 
thing around  me  that  I  wished  to  investigate  and  become  acquainteil  with. 

Since  my  father,  through  his  many  duties,  was  prevented  from  instructing 
me  himself,  and  especially  because  he  had  lost  the  desire  to  do  it,  from  my 
caiuing  him  so  much  trouble  in  studies  which  were  difBcult  to  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  public  village  school.  The  relation  of  my  fatlier  to  the 
village  school-teachers,  to  the  director  of  music,  and  the  teachers  of  the  girls' 
school — also,  the  hopes  that  he  cherished  from  the  instruction  of  both — deter- 
mined him  to  send  me  to  the  last-named.  This  choice,  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness, quiet,  method  and  order  which  reigned  there,  had  an  important  influence 
on  my  inner  development.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  will  speak  of  my  entrance 
into  the  school 

First  Entrance  into  School. 

As  in  that  time  church  and  school  stood  in  interchangeable  relations,  so  it 
was  the  case  with  us.  The  school-children  had  appointed  places  in  tlie  church  ; 
they  were  not  only  obliged  to  attend  church,  but  every  child,  as  a  proof  of  his 
attention  to  the  preaching,  had,  on  Monday  (on  which  day  an  examination 
was  held  for  this  purpose),  to  repeat  to  the  teacher  some  one  of  the  passages 
which  the  preacher  had  used  in  his  discourse  as  proof  texts.  The  one  most 
suitable  for  the  childish  mind  was  then  selected  to  be  committed  to  memory 
by  the  little  ones.  One  of  the  larger  school-children,  at  an  appointed  time,  had 
to  repeat  the  Bible  verse  to  the  smaller  ones,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  whole  week.  The  little  ones,  all  standing,  had  to  repeat  the  same,  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  the  passage  was  perfectly  comprehended  by  every  child. 

I  was  brought  to  school  on  a  Monday.  The  appointed  passage  for  tlie  week 
was  the  well-known  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  heard  these  words 
repeated  every  day  in  a  quiet,  earnest,  somewhat  sing-song  childish  tone,  now 
by  one,  now  by  the  whole.  The  verse  made  an  impression  on  me  like  uotliing 
before  or  since.  Indeed,  this  impression  was  so  lively  and  deep,  that  to-day 
every  word  lives  freshly  in  my  memory  with  the  peculiar  accent  with  which 
it  was  spoken  ;  and  yet  since  that  time  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed.  Per- 
haps the  simple  child's  soul  felt  in  these  words  the  source  and  salvation  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  that  conviction  became  to  the  struggling,  striving  man  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  courage,  of  always  unimpaired  joy  and  willingness  in  self- 
consecration.  Enough  to  say,  my  entrance  into  this  school  was  for  me  the 
birth  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

Kfy  to  the  Inner  Life, 

I  pause  here  in  my  recollections  to  ask  myself  whether  I  shall  dwell  longer 
npon  this  first  period  of  my  life ;  yet  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  germs  of  my 
life  unfolded — in  which  the  heart  crisis  occurred — the  first  awakening  of  my 
inner  life.  Should  the  delineation  of  this  earliest  period  be  successful,  the 
comprehension  of  my  mature  life  and  struggles  will  be  easy.  Therefore,  I 
prefer  to  dwell  upon  it  a  relatively  long  time,  and  so  much  the  more  because 
I  can  then  pass  more  quickly  over  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  seems  to  mo  as 
if  it  were  witli  this  account  and  view  of  my  life  exactly  as  with  my  educational 
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and  teaching:  method ;  wliat  is  set  aside  as  the  mo«t  common  and  insignificant 
appears  to  me  often  the  most  important,  and  it  alwavs  seemed  to  me  a  mis- 
take to  leave  a  gap  in  wliat  is  original  and  fundamental.  Yet  1  know  well 
that  by  such  a  searvh  into  the  hidden  springs  of  action  one  maj  easily  weary 
those  who  cannot  yet  see  the  whole  picture  clearly  or  comprehend  the  whole 
aim  of  the  representation. 

Coutrar}-  to  the  existing  regulation,  I  was  placed,  by  the  position  of  my 
father  as  village  minister,  in  the  girl's  schoid.  Hence  I  receive*!  no  place  near 
pupils  of  my  own  age«  but  next  the  teacher,  and  was  so  brought  near  the 
largetftt  pupils  tliat  I  sluired,  when  I  could,  their  instruction,  especially  in  two 
studies.  At  one  time  I  read  i^ith  them,  and  then  J  had  to  learn,  instead  of 
the  alK>Te-mentione«l  Bible  quotations,  the  sacred  songs  which  were  sung  on 
Sundays  in  the  churvh.  There  are  two  songs,  especially,  which  shone  forth 
like  two  clear  stars  in  the  dark  and  awful  morning  t^^ilight :  **  Soar  al>ove,  my 
heart  and  so\*l ;  **  **  It  tctsteth  much  to  U*  a  Christ."  These  were  s*.Migs  of  life 
to  me.  I  found  my  little  existeni^e  pictured  therein,  and  the  pur]K>rt  of  them 
so  penetrated  my  l^Ix^g  tluit  in  later  life  I  have  often  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged myself  by  what  then  enriched  my  soul. 

The  domestic  life  of  my  father  acix>rded  jH^rfoctly  with  the  school  arrange- 
ment mentioned  aU»ve.  Although  two  divine  services  were  held  on  Sunday, 
vet  seldom  w;is  I  allowed  to  miss  one  of  these  si>Iemn  occasions.  I  followed 
my  father's  disci>ur$e  with  gi\^at  attentii.m,  }vartly  Unrause  I  believed  I  should 
find  therein  many  references  to  his  own  ministerial,  prv'fessional,  and  spiritual 
activity.  I  d<>  not  now  tiud  it  immaterial  tltat  at  divine  service  I  sat  apart 
fi\>m  the  congregation,  in  the  vestry,  lH>:ause  I  was  less  distracted  there. 

1  have  meutione^l  Wfort^  that  my  fatlier  lielonged  to  the  old  orthodox  school 
of  theology ;  therefore  the  wvll-known,  strvn;;.  higldy-colored  language  pre- 
douiiuated  as  well  in  sermon  as  in  song,  a  language  which  I.  in  mor\^  ways 
than  one.  might  denominate  a  4.Vfw  language,  liecause  i:  reijuires  a  strong  ex- 
planatory jH>wor  to  free  the  inner  life  tlierein  contaimnl  frv^m  the  i-uter  covering. 
Yet.  Liter,  the  developed  power  appearvnl  to».v  weak  to  iniuence  the  active  life, 
the  stirring,  Te*jH.»usive  strength  of  a  simple,  iutrv»s{>ective  young  sv^ui.  one  just 
unfolding  itself — a  mind  asking  everywhere  for  cause  and  cx>unection,  refr 
often  after  long  ex|^riment.  investigation  acd  ox^nsiderativ^n. 

Jew  ii'id  Strfi::\  tn  ^ /-.lor/iv*. 

Wl:er.ever  the  thing  ar\Iei;:iy  s«>U|^!::  was  found,  I  experienvvd  great  joy. 
Among  the  cirvunis:a:;v'x^  auuor  vi'.iivh  1  grew  r.p.  esivcially  in  my  first  child- 
h-xvi.  external  charms  inr.uen\t\l  nH^  much.  Thev  wer^  ear'.v  an  v"  'e\^t  of  at- 
tentlve  oi<<*rvation  to  me.  The  result  of  this  i:ives*ig:fc:ir.g  and  in«^uiring 
observation  cv^ming  ia  my  earliest  Kvyhixxi.  was  very  clear  ai:d  marked,  al- 
though direc:e.i  nv>:  ,v>  n:uvh  to  worvis  as  :.»  thrr.g^.  I  realiwd  that  the  pojising 
induenv-^  of  external  charms  gives  nothing  iv'ally  lostii^c  a«d  satisfying  to 
man.  and  !h:«  on  this  acc\»nr.:  they  are  r.o;  to  U>  valued  al-ove  cv^xiduc:. 

This  result  affected  and  determined  my  whv^le  life,  as  this  f.r»:  Ci>r.s:^:eraiivvn 
and  c*.^ai{Ari*.»n  of  the  inner  and  outer  wv^rhh  and  their  iuterv'hacival^li:y.  is 
the  kev-m^e  of  mv  entiix'  life  since.  UuinterruKed  self-^v'tserration,  self- 
redrctivm  and  *elf-e\iuoa:iou  i>  the  kev  to  mv  life,  earlv  shx^w-  atd  continued 
to  the  later  peri^.^  of  it.  To  arvnj*,  an:c^:e.  a^^ker.  as;d  sJrer.:Then  maa's 
joy  in  and  power  for  working  cv^ntiuiiaViy  on  his  own  edaoativ^n  ha  ;  :e*"  acd 
Rouuned  the  fundaukental  tsecettj^tv  of  mv  eiucaiioaal  work.     AU  u'.v  eifv^xu 
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and  methods,  sb  a  teacher,  are  directed  towards  the  awakening  and  fostering 
of  this  joy  and  strength,  of  this  personality  by  which  the  human  being  first 
truly  sets  himself  to  work  as  a  man. 

The  hard,  unpleasant  expressions  of  an  orthodox  theology  I  soon  trans- 
formed in  my  imagination,  to  which,  perha])s,  two  circumstances  especially 
contributed.  I  heard  the  same  ex])ressions  an  indefinite  number  of  times  ;  for 
I  lived  also  under  the  precepts  of  the  confirmation  instruction  which  my  father 
imparted  to  his  household.  I  heard  the  terms  in  the  most  different  connec- 
tions, whence  finally  the, conception  sprang  up  of  itself  in  my  soul.  Secondly, 
I  was  frequently  the  siletit  witness  of  my  father's  earnest  and  rigid  pastoral 
care ;  of  the  frequent  interviews  between  him  and  the  many  peuj>le  who  vis- 
ited the  parsonage,  to  obtain  counsel  and  instruction.  I  was  thus  again  led 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world.  Life,  with  its  most  secret  impulses,  and 
the  words  and  opinion  of  my  father  thereupon,  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
realized  in  this  way  things  and  words,  deeds  and  ])rofession8,  in  their  most 
Tital  connection.  I  saw  the  fragmentary  and  burdened,  torn  and  dismembered 
life  of  man  as  it  appeared  in  this  collection  of  five  thousand  people  to  the  ob- 
servant ejpe  of  their  earnest  and  resolute  pastor. 

Discordant  Life — Harmony  of  Nature. 

Matrimonial  and  family  relations  were  often  the  subject  of  his  admonitory 
and  corrective  conversation  and  remonstrances.  The  wav  in  which  mv  father 
spoke  of  this  made  me  consider  the  subject  as  one  of  the  must  ])rossing  and 
difficult  for  man,  and,  in  my  youth  and  innocence,  I  felt  deep  grief  and  pain 
that  man  alone  among  created  things  should  pay  the  penalty  of  such  a  sexual 
difference  that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  do  right. 

I  could  find  nothing  to  reconcile  that  within  and  without  mo  which  was  ab- 
solutely adapted  to  my  mind,  heart  and  inner  need.  And,  indeed,  how  could 
this  be  possible  at  my  age,  and  in  my  position  ? 

Just  then  my  oldest  brother,  who  lived  away  from  home  (like  all  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters),  came  back  for  a  time,  and  when  I  told  him  my  delight  in 
the  purple  threads  of  the  hazel  buds,  he  made  me  notice  a  similar  sexual  dif- 
ference among  flowers.  Kow  my  mind  was  satisfied ;  I  learned  that  what  had 
troubled  me  was  a  wide-spread  arrangement  throughout  native  to  which  even 
the  quiet,  l)eautirul  growths  of  flowers  were  subject.  Henceforth,  human  and 
natural  life,  soul  and  flower  existence,  were  insep^able  in  my  eyes,  and  mj 
hazel  blossoms  I  see  still,  like  angels  that  opened  to  me  the  great  temple  of 
nature.  I  received  what  I  needed  :  in  place  of  the  church,  a  natural  temple ; 
in  place  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  of  nature  ;  in  place  of  harmful, 
hating  human  life,  a  quiet,  speechless  plant  life.  Henceforth  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  which  would  lead  me  through  all  tlie  wrong  and  de- 
vious wavs  of  life — and  a  life  of  more  than  thirty  vears  with  nature,  often,  it  is 
tme,  falling  back  and  clouded  for  great  inter\'als — has  taught  me  to  know 
this,  especially  the  plant  and  tree  world,  as  a  mirror ;  I  might  say,  an  emblem 
of  man's  life  in  its  highest  spiritual  relations  ,*  so  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  deepest  conceptions  of  human  life  and  si)irit  when  in  holy 
8<*ripture  the  comparison  of  good  and  evil  is  drawn  from  a  tree.  Nature,  as  a 
whole — even  the  realms  of  crystals  and  stones — teaches  us  to  discriminate  good 
from  evil ;  but,  for  me,  not  so  powerfully,  quietly,  clearly  and  openly  as  the 
plant  and  flower  kingdom. 

I  said  my  hazel  blossoms  furnished  me  Ariadne's  thread.    Much  was  thus 
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solved  to  me  again  and  again  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way ;  for  example,  the 
first  life  experience  of  the  first  beings  in  £den,  and  much  that  is  connected 
with  them. 

Three  crises  of  my  inner  life,  which  happened  l»efore  my  tenth  year,  I  mnst 
bring  out  here  before  I  turn  to  my  outer  life  of  this  period.  As  folly,  miscon- 
ception  and  ignorance,  even  in  the  earlicnt  epoch  of  the  world,  are  presumed  to 
have  determined  its  ruin,  so  it  happened  in  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak.  My 
inner  life  waa  then  yery  quiet.  1  said  to  myself,  very  determinedly  and  clearly, 
the  human  race  will  not  leave  the  earth  until  it  has  reached  so  much  |)erfection 
in  this  dwelling-place  as  can  bo  reached  on  earth.  The  earth — nature,  in  the 
narrow  sense — will  not  pass  away  until  men  have  attained  a  perfect  insight 
into  the  composition  of  the  same.  This  thought  often  returned  in  different 
aspects  to  me  ;  to  it  I  often  owed  rest,  firmness,  perseverance  and  courage. 

Reconcilement  of  Differences, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  my  oldest  brother,  of  whom  I  have  already 
■poken,  was  in  the  university.  lie  was  studying  theology.  The  critical  phi- 
losophy of  that  time  began  to  illumine  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  could 
not  but  happen  that  father  and  son  were  often  of  different  opinions.  •  I  remem- 
ber that  once  they  di.«cussed,  ^-ith  a  lively  exchange  of  words,  some  reh'gious 
or  church  opinion.  My  father  was  excited,  and  on  no  account  would  give  up. 
My  brother,  although  mild  by  nature,  was  growing  red,  and  could  not  resign 
what  he  held  as  true.  I  was  here  also,  as  so  often,  an  unobser\'ed  listener,  and 
I  still  see  my  father  and  brotlier  as  they  stoiNl  opposed  in  their  war  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  I  comprehended  something  of  the  subject  of  their 
strife,  and  that  I  must  decide  tliat  my  brother  was  in  the  right ;  and  yet  there 
■eemed  to  be  something  in  my  father's  view  that  was  not  entirely  incompatible 
with  a  mutual  understanding.  It  came  to  my  mind  that  in  every  foolish  idea 
there  is  a  true  side  to  be  found,  which  often  misleads  to  a  convulsive,  firm  hold 
of  the  wrong.  This  view  came  out  in  my  life  more  and  more,  and  later,  when 
two  men  in  my  presence  contended  for  the  tmth,  I  learned  to  know  it  from 
both.    On  this  account,  I  never  liked  to  take  sides,  and  this  was  my  salvation. 

Another  experience  of  my  youth  which  had  a  definite  influence  upon  my 
inner  life  was  th^  following :  Tliere  are  constantly  recurring,  positive  demands 
in  our  church  religion  to  put  on  Christ,  to  show  Christ  in  the  life,  to  follow 
Jesus,  and  so  on.  These  demands  were  often  presented  to  me  through  my 
father's  zeal  in  teaching  and  his  earnest  life. 

The  child  knows  no  fear  from  the  claims  which  are  adapted  to  the  childish 
spirit.  As  he  receives  to  himself  and  recognizes  the  claim  as  a  whole,  so  he 
wishes  the  fulfillment  of  the  same  to  be  entire  and  perfect.  By  the  so-frequent 
recurrence  of  this  demand  came  to  me  in  its  highest  importance,  also,  the  great 
difiiculty  in  the  way  of  its  fulfillment ;  it  even  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter 
was  quite  impossible.  The  contradiction  which  I  believed  I  discovered  in  this 
way  was  oppressive  to  me  in  a  high  degree.  Finally,  the  blessed  thought 
came  to  me :  human  nature,  in  itself,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  man  to 
live  and  represent  again  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  purity ;  man  can  attain  to  the 
purity  of  the  life  of  Jesus  if  he  only  finds  the  right  way  to  it.  This  thought, 
by  which  as  often  as  I  think  of  it  I  am  transplanted  to  that  place  and  condition 
of  my  boyhood,  was  by  chance  the  last  of  that  epoch  of  life,  and  so  it  may 
close  the  account  of  my  inner  development  at  that  point.  In  looking  back 
npon  it,  I  see  that  it  was  the  heavenly  moment  of  my  life. 
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Diaiurbed  Outer  Life. 

From  the  delineation  of  my  inner  bojr  life  one  might  possibly  infer  a  happy, 
satisfied  outer  life.  Such  a  conclusion  would  not  be  correct.  It  appears  to 
have  been  my  destination  to  set  forth  and  miravel  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
contrasts  and  contradictions.  My  external  life  was,  therefore,  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character.  I  grew  up  without  a  mother ;  my  physical  condition  was 
neglected,  and  through  tliis  neglect  I  had  acquired  many  bad  habits.  I  liked 
to  be  occupied ;  but  often  erred,  in  my  awkwardness,  in  clioosing  material,  time 
and  place.  So  I  often  drew  on  myself  the  highest  dissatisfaction  of  my  parents. 
From  my  aroused  feelings,  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  lasted  with  them,  and  so  much  the  more  because  I  found  myself  at  best 
at  fault  in  the  scheme,  though  not  in  the  motive.  In  my  mind,  I  saw  always 
one  side,  viewed  from  which  my  doing  the  thing  was  not  entirely  wrong,  still 
less  deserving  of  punishment.  In  my  opinion,  designs  were  attributed  to  my 
actions  which  did  not  lie  in  them.  This  consciousness  first  made  me  what  I 
had  the  credit  of  being — ^namely,  a  bad  boy.  Finally,  from  fear  of  a  severe 
punishment,  I  concealed  the  most  innocent  transactions,  or  shielded  myself  by 
false  assertions,  when  I  was  asked.  Enough,  I  early  passed  as  bad ;  and  my 
father,  who  did  not  always  have  time  for  investigation,  received  the  thing  as 
it  was  represented  to  him. 

In  play  with  my  half  brothers  and  sisters,  according  to  the  mother's  con- 
struction I  was  always  the  occasion  of  all  improprieties  that  happened.  As 
tLe  sympathy  of  my  parents  separated  itself  from  me,  my  life  separated  more 
and  more  from  them,  and  I  was  deprived  of  contact  and  union  with  men. 

In  this  mournful  condition,  I  ardently  wished  a  change.  I  counted  my 
older  brothers  and  sisters  happy  who  were  all  out  of  the  house.  At  this 
troublous  time,  my  oldest  brother,  already  mentioned  many  times,  returned 
home.  He  appeared  to  me  as  an  angel  of  life ;  for  he  recognized  in  and  under 
my  mistakes  the  human  side  of  my  being,  and  took  me  often  under  his  pro- 
tection, with  my  misdemeanors.  After  a  short  time,  he  departed  again,  it  is 
true ;  but  my  inner  being  was  liound  in  the  closest  way  with  his,  and,  after  his 
death,  this  love  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life. 

The  happiness  of  being  able  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  finally  fell  to  my  lot, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  necessity ;  for  otherwise  the  violent  contradictions  of 
my  inner  and  outer  life  would  necessarily  have  confirmed  the  bad  reputation 
that  had  now  attached  itself  to  me. 

Life  Away  from  Home. 

When  I  was  ten  and  three-quarter  years  old,  a  new  life  began,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  earlier  one.  I  permit  myself  here  to  make  a  comparison  of  this 
my  early  life  with  my  present,  to  show  how  the  former  is  to  me  the  source  of 
knowledge,  and  experience  for  the  latter. 

As  I,  when  a  child  and  boy,  strove  to  educate  myself  properly,  according  to 
the  laws  placed  by  God  himself  in  my  nature,  although  yet  unknown,  so  I 
strive  now  in  a  similar  way,  according  to  similar  laws,  and  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, to  educate  men — the  children  of  my  fatherland.  What  I  attained  by  my 
exertions  as  a  boy,  with  a  certain  degree  of  unconsciousness,  man  often  gains 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance,  not  less  truly,  but  generally  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  those  which  I  experienced  in  my  boyhoo^l.  So 
life  is  to  me,  in  its  great  and  small  phenomena,  in  those  of  mankind  and  the 
homaD  race,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  individual  (although  he  himself  arbi- 
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trarily  distorts  his  life) ;  so  the  present,  past  and  future  is  to  me  an  unbroken, 
continuous,  great  whole,  in  which  one  thing  explains,  justifies,  conditions  and 
demands  another. 

M}'  childhood  taught  me  that  w^hen  mistrust  exists  where  confidence  should 
be,  where  separation  takes  the  place  of  unity,  when  doubt  is  active  where  be- 
lief in  man  siiould  operate,  sorrowful  fruits  must  appear,  and  a  burdensome, 
opprcMHed  life  is  the  consequence. 

I  now  go  back  to  tlie  recital  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  my  inner 
and  outer  life. 

A  new  life  now  began  for  me,  different  from  the  former  one.  An  uncle  on 
my  mother's  side — Superintendent  Hoffman,  of  Stadt>Ilm — visited  us  this  year. 
Ue  was  a  gentle,  benevolent  man.  His  appearance  among  us  made  a  benefi- 
cent impression  on  me.  As  an  experienced  man,  he  may  have  j)erceived  the 
unhappiuess  of  my  situation  ;  for,  soon  after  his  departure,  he  asked  my  father, 
by  letter,  to  give  me  into  his  charge.  Consent  was  easily  and  pladly  given. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792  I  went  to  him.  His  wife  and  child  had  died 
early.  Only  his  aged  mother-in-law  lived  with  him.  As  austerity  reigned  in 
my  father's  house,  so  here  kindness  and  benevolence.  I  saw  there,  in  resj)ect 
to  myself,  distrust;  here,  confidence;  there,  I  felt  constraint;  here,  freedom. 
While  there,  I  had  been  hardly  at  all  among  boys  of  my  own  age :  here,  I 
found  certainly  as  many  as  forty  fellow-pupils — for  I  entered  now  the  higher 
class  in  the  town  school.  This  market-town  lies  in  a  quite  broad  valley,  by  a 
clear  little  stream.  My  imcle  had  a  garden,  near  the  house,  which  I  could  visit, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  roam  through  the  whole  region,  if  I  only  appeared  at 
homo  again  punctually  at  the  right  time ;  which  was  an  irremissible  law.  I 
drank  here  fresh  courage  in  long  draughts ;  for  the  whole  country  was  to  me  a 

Physical  Growth  and  Play. 
place  of  action,  as  earlier  our  farm  premises  had  been.  I  gained  freedom  of 
mind  and  bodily  strength.  The  eyes  of  our  higher  spiritual  teacher  never  dis- 
turbed our  plays,  which  went  on  in  an  appointed  place  before  him,  and  were 
always  merrily  conducted.  The  frequent  re-action  after  play  was  often  griev- 
ous to  me,  which  took  place  because  my  bodily  strength  and  activity  were  not 
developed  according  to  my  age,  and  my  bold  daring  could  never  supply  the 
quiet,  vigorous  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  limit,  which  my  companions 
enjoyed.  The.«*e  happy  ones  had  grown  up  in  the  constant  use  of  their  youthful 
and  Ixjyish  strength  I  felt  myself  fortunate  beyond  measure  when  at  last  I 
was  received  as  an  equal  companion  in  the  play  of  my  school-fellows.  But 
what  afterwards  skill,  purpose  and  life  remedied  in  this  respect,  1  then  felt 
always  a  physical  weakness  at  variance  with  boyish  vigor. 

That  of  which  my  former  education  had  robbed  me  being  supplied,  my  life 
became  vigorous,  outwardly  unconstrained — and,  as  I  am  told,  I  have  made 
this  useful  to  others  in  a  high  degree. 

The  world  lay  open  to  me  as  far  as  I  could  take  it  in.  It  may  l»e  that  my 
life  at  that  time  was  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  my  former  life  had  been 
confined  and  liounded  ;  at  least  my  youthful  comrades  of  that  time  have  com- 
municated to  me  several  incidents  which  make  me  believe  that  my  gayety  bor- 
dered on  wildness  and  carelessness — so  far  did  I,  even  as  a  boy,  intend  the 
outward  acts  of  my  life  to  be  of  a  more  simple  kind  than  those  of  my  contem- 
poraries. My  heretofore  quiet  life  in  nature  was  now  a  more  free  and  living 
one.    At  the  same  time,  my  uncle's  house  was  a  peaceful,  generally  a  quiet 
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one,  so  that  I  lived  and  grew  in  this  direction  also,  and  now  consequently  a  true 
balance  came  into  mv  life.  Thus  in  two  places  of  culture  I  was  quite  at  home, 
as  formerly — although  more  frequently  distraction  of  mind  took  possession  of 
me— I  mean,  the  church  and  school.  In  the  latter,  the  hour  of  religious  in- 
struction quite  captivated  me.  Like  my  uncle's  li:e  and  character — gentle, 
kind,  and  breathing  love — so  were  his  pulpit  utterances.  I  followed  them  en- 
tirely, and  gave  an  account  of  them  at  the  Monday  repetition. 

Religious  and  School  Instruction. 

But  the  religious  instruction  of  our  teacher  was  most  agreeable  to  me.  In 
him  and  through  him  I  received  greater  light  and  higher  confirmation  for 
everything  that  I  had  explained  to  myself.  I  spoke  later,  when  a  young  man, 
of  the  excellence  of  this  instruction,  to  my  uncle,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  really  good,  but  too  philosophical,  and  for  this  degree  of  ad- 
vancement difficult  to  understand.  "  For  you,"  he  added,  "  it  might  answer, 
becau^  you  had  already  received  excellent  instruction  from  your  father." 

This  teaching  sufficiently  illuminated,  animated,  warmed,  even  inflamed  me, 
to  whom  it  was  the  thing  desired,  so  that  I  was  often  deeply  aCTected,  especially 
by  the  representation  of  the  life-work  and  character  of  Jeeus.  I  was  then  dis- 
solved in  tears  and  a  most  decided  longing  filled  my  breast  to  be  able  to  lead 
at  once  a  similar  life.  When  I  now  hear  reports  of  the  youthful  overflow  of 
my  spirits  at  tliat  time,  I  must  believe  that  it  may  easily  have  led  the  super- 
ficial observer  to  the  wrong  opinion  that  all  religious  admonitions  and  teach- 
ings passed  over  me  without  making  an  impression.  How  incorrectly  would 
such  an  observer  liave  judged  the  true  condition  of  my  inner  life ! 

Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction  were  well-conducted  in 
the  school  of  Stadt-Ilm.  Latin  was  miserably  taught  and  yet  more  sparingly 
learned. 

Here,  as  in  many  similar  schools,  the  element  of  generalization  was  entirely 
lacking.  The  time  I  spent  on  Latin  was  not  lost,  in  so  far  as  it  taught  me  that 
a  course  of  instruction  so  carried  on  can  brinir  forth  no  fruit  in  the  scholars. 

Mathematics  lay  very  near  my  nature.  When  I  received  private  instruction 
in  this  branch  also,  my  advance  steps  were  so  marked  that  they  bordered  on 
the  by  no  means  small  height  of  knowledge  and  ability  of  my  teacher. 

How  astonished  I  was  when  in  my  twenty-third  year  I  went  to  Yverdun  for 
the  first  time  and  could  not  solve  the  problems  which  were  there  given  to  the 
pupils !  This  was  one  of  the  experiences  which  quickly  captivated  me  with 
Pestalozzi's  manner  of  teaching,  and  decided  me  to  begin  mathematics  anew 
according  to  his  method.     But  of  that  later. 

In  Geography  we  recited  everything  parrot-like,  used  many  words  and  knew 
nothing,  for  there  was  la^'king  in  this  instruction,  also,  the  sli^'htest  connection 
with  life  and  any  intuition,  although  we  could  name  properly  our  colored  mar- 
ket towns  and  little  boroughs.  I  received  private  instruction  in  Geography  also. 
My  teacher  wished  to  go  on  with  me  in  this  branch.  He  gave  me  England  to 
study.  I  could  not  place  this  land  in  relation  with  the  villages  and  country  in 
which  I  lived,  and  so  I  received  little  from  this  instruction  likewise. 

Special  instruction  in  German  was  not  thought  of ;  yet  we  received  teaching 
in  writing  and  spelling.  I  do  not  know  with  what  orthography  was  connected. 
1  believe  with  nothing  exactly ;  it  floated  in  the  air. 

I  had  instruction,  also,  in  singing  and  playing  the  piano  ;  but  without  result. 
I  mention  all  this  merely  to  connect  it  with  something  later. 
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My  life  dnring  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  at  my  uncle's  had  three  direc- 
tions ;  the  religious,  the  uufoldiug  and  etttablishing  of  that  which  was  expressed 
in  my  boyish  play,  and  the  quietly  active  ideas  gained  in  my  uncle's  peaceful 
home.  To  this  life  I  devoted  myself  fervently,  without  thinking  what  contrasts 
my  outer  life  might  show. 

My  life  passed,  as  that  of  my  school-fellows,  without  a  visible  or  perceptible 
control  over  me,  quite  unrestrained,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  a  base  act 
was  ever  perpetrated  by  any  of  us. 

Influence  of  Manner  on  Children. 

Something  presses  upon  my  thoughts  now,  which,  as  a  teacher,  I  cannot 
leave  unnoticed.  We  had  instruction  from  two  teachers ;  one  was  pedantically 
severe ;  the  other,  the  special  teacher  of  our  class,  was  humane  and  easy.  The 
former  never  effected  anything  with  the  class ;  the  latter,  what  he  wished ;  and 
if  it  had  been  laid  upon  him,  or  he  had  known  his  strength  and  power,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  great. 

In  the  little  city  there  were  two  clergymen,  both  directors  of  the  school.  My 
uncle,  the  first  clergyman,  was  mild,  gentle,  and  full  of  feeling,  effective  in  his 
life  as  in  his  profession  and  pulpit.  The  second  clergyman  was  rigid,  even 
hard;  he  quarreled  and  found  fault  disproportionately  much.  The  former 
guided  us  by  a  look.  Certainly  few  would  have  been  rude  enough  to  deny 
any  wonl  of  his  entrance  to  their  hearts. 

The  long  admonitions  of  the  other,  as  a  rule,  passed  over  us  without  making 
any  impression.  My  uncle  was,  like  my  father,  a  true  pastor  of  his  flock ;  but  a 
gentle,  human  friendliness  guided  him.  The  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
utterances  guided  my  father ;  he  was  earnest  and  severe.  Both  passed  away 
more  than  twenty  years  since ;  but  how  different  the  two  congregations  appear ! 
In  one  they  are  reckless,  now  that  rigid  control  is  shaken  off,  and  if  I  hear  cor- 
rectly, much  unbridled  license  reigns ;  in  the  other,  the  little  city  elevates  itself 
to  always  greater  prosperity,  and  everything  thrives  from  an  inner  culture  as 
well  as  from  a  true  citizen-like  industry.  I  mention  these  things  because  the 
consequences  laid  hold  on  me  as  a  life  experience. 

In  this  way  I  lived  until  my  confirmation,  a  few  weeks  excepted,  which  I 
passed  with  my  parents  during  the  long  school  vacations  Here  also,  every- 
thing appeared  milder,  and  the  thrifty,  economical  activity  which  went  on  there, 
into  which  I  was  led  anew  during  my  temporary  stay,  exercised  a  very  benefi- 
cent influence  over  me. 

At  that  time  I  sought  first  in  the  library  of  my  father  the  engravings,  espe- 
cially those  which  represented  incidents  in  the  universal  history  of  the  world. 
One  plate  on  which  was  contained  the  representation  of  our  alphabet  together 
with  many  others,  made  a  very  surprising  impression  on  me. 

By  it  I  was  placed  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  dependence  and  the  deri- 
TEtion  of  our  written  characters  from  the  old  Phoenician  letters.  This  gave 
me  a  dark  intimation  of  the  inner  dependence  of  languages,  of  which  I  heard 
and  saw  much  from  my  brother's  studies,  and  from  pursuing  the  investigation 
myself.  The  Greek  especially  lost  in  my  eyes  much  of  its  strangeness  when 
I  recognized  these  written  characters  again  in  German.  The  idea  of  harmony 
that  I  gained  at  that  time  had  no  effect  on  my  life  then,  but  a  powerful  one  at  a 
later  period. 

At  this  time  I  read  many  kinds  of  juvenile  writings.  The  story  of  Samuel 
Lawillfl  made  a  lively  impresBion  on  me.    I  wished  a  ring  for  myself  which  by 
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a  pressure  on  the  fioger  could  inform  me  of  any  objectionable  design  of  the 
hand,  and  I  was  yety  indignant  at  the  youthful  possessor  of  this  ring  who 
threw  it  away  in  anger  because  it  pressed  him  quite  hard  in  a  moment  when  he 
wished  to  do  a  passionate  deed. 

The  time  of  my  confirmation  passed,  and  this,  like  the  preparation  for  it,  was 
carried  on  by  my  uncle.  I  experienced  in  this  the  most  effective  and  penetrat- 
ins;  impression  of  my  life — the  threads  of  my  being  found  their  point  of 
unitv  and  rest  at  that  time. 

Choice  of  Vocation. 

I  was  destined  for  some  civil  calling,  and  the  question  was  now  asked — for 
what  ?  It  was  already  decided  by  my  step-mother  that  I  should  not  study. 
Since  two  of  my  brothers  had  devoted  themselves  to  study,  she  feared  that  by 
new  expenses  the  property  of  my  father  would  be  too  much  diminished. 

There  is  iu  our  country  a  vocation  which  is  frequently  chosen  by  the  most 
respectable  and  faithful  parents  for  their  sons.  It  is  a  situation  in  financial 
and  mercantile  affairs.  The  a.spirants  for  this  course  have  two  ways  of 
entrance  ;  either  the  one  who  enters  it  begins  with  a  subordinate  revenue  offi- 
cer  as  secretary,  or  with  one  of  the  highest  civil  ofiicers  as  servant.  As  my 
ability  in  writing  and  reckoning  appeared  to  my  father  satisfactory  and  suffl- 
cient  for  this  course,  and  as  he  also  knew  very  well  that  it  would  lead  later  not 
only  to  a  life  free  from  care,  but  to  property,  he  destined  me  for  this  calling. 
But  the  revenue  officer  who  could  use  a  young  man  of  this  kind  gave  reasons 
why  he  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  receive  me  then. 

Something  in  my  soul  strove  against  either  of  these  two  resources,  something 
which  absolutely  kept  me  from  treading  that  path,  although  all  kinds  of  invit- 
ing allurements  were  held  out.  My  father  meant  well  and  honorably  by  me, 
but  destiny  willed  it  otherwise.  Yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  this  case 
an  externally  careless  and  happy  lot  would  have  fallen  to  me,  while  I  now  hare 
to  strive  with  care  and  poverty.  Enough ;  this  course  was  closed  to  me.  My 
wish  and  my  desire  were  now  considered.  I  wanted  to  be  a  husbandman,  but 
in  the  entire  meaning  of  the  word,  for  I  loved  the  mountains,  the  fields  and 
the  woods ;  ahto  I  heard  that  to  acquire  skill  in  this  department  one  must 
understand  fully  geometry  and  surveying.  After  what  I  had  opportunely 
learned  to  know  of  the  latter,  this  prospect  was  delightful  to  me.  My  father 
sought  to  find  me  a  place,  but  the  stewards  demanded  too  much  apprentice 
money  At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  forester  who  had  a  great 
reputation  as  geometrician  and  assessor  of  taxes.  They  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  a  contract  was  made  for  two  years'  instruction  in  forest  niattenv,  taxing, 
geometry  and  surveying.  I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  began,  in  1797,  as 
the  forester's  apprentice.  He  showed  me  repeatedly  his  many-sided  knowl- 
edge, only  he  did  not  understand  the  art  of  teaching  others ;  also  the  businesis 
of  water  transportation  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  to  me  the  promised  and 
necessary  time  for  my  instruction.  So  soon  as  I  was  clear  on  that  point,  my 
own  peculiar  life  drove  me  to  use  the  really  good  books  on  forest  affairs  and 
geometry  which  I  found  there.  I  made  the  acquaintance  also  of  a  physirian 
of  a  neighboring  market  town,  who  from  love  of  it  indnlged  in  physics,  and  he 
gave  me  botanical  books  by  which  I  became  acquainted  with  other  than  wood 
plants.  I  used  the  long  time  of  the  forester's  absence,  during  which  I  was  left 
entirely  to  myself,  for  drawing  a  kind  of  map  of  the  district  in  which  I  lived ; 
botany,  however,  busied  me  chiefly.    My  church  religion  changed  into  a  relig^ 
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ions  life  in  nature,  and  in  the  last  half  year  I  lived  entirely  in  and  with  plants, 
which  attractcil  ma  wonderfully,  without,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  plant  world  yet  dawning  on  me.  The  collecting  and  drying  of  plants 
I  carried  on  with  the  greatest  zeal.  This  time,  in  manifold  ways,  was  devoted 
to  my  self  education,  self  information  and  elevation. 

Influence  of  Theatricals. 

I  now  mention  an  incident,  the  most  important  to  my  inner  condition. 
There  is  a  h'ttle  country  town  a  league  distant  from  my  dwelling-place.  A 
company  of  wandering  actors  had  arrived  there  who  played  in  the  princely 
castle.  After  I  had  once  seen  one  representation,  hardly  one  of  the  following 
remained  unsought  hy  me.  The  exhibition  made  a  deep  and  vital  impression 
on  me,  and  this  so  much  the  more  as  a  long  denied  nonrishment  seemed  to  be 
supplied  to  my  feelings  by  it.  These  impressions  were  much  more  lasting  and 
effective  to  me,  as  every  time  after  the  play  I  retraced  my  way  home  in  a  dark 
or  starry  night  and  worked  over  to  myself  the  purport  of  the  play.  My  inter- 
est led  me  to  seek  the  actors,  and  among  them  an  earnest  young  man  especially 
attracted  me,  with  whom  I  spoke  of  his  calling.  I  congratulated  him  on  being 
a  member  of  a  company  which  was  able  to  cause  such  beautiful  effects  on  tlie 
human  disposition,  and  expressed  also  the  wish  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  com- 
pany. Then  this  honorable  man  painted  the  actor's  vocation  to  me  as  a  glar- 
ing and  deceptive  evil,  and  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  chosen  this  calling  only 
by  necessity  and  would  soon  leave  it. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  had  freely  revealed  my  attendance  at  the  plays, 
reproached  me  bitterly  on  this  account,  and  regarded  my  action  as  highly  culpa- 
ble, which  contradicted  greatly  my  own  experience,  as  I  jdaced  my  play  attend- 
ance beside  my  best  church  attendance.  1-Ater,  as  so  often  already,  my  brother 
was  the  mediator  between  my  father  and  myself.  In  1 799,  St.  John's  day,  my 
apprenticeship  was  at  an  end.  The  forester  who  h,id  now  the  advantage  of  my 
activity  wished  to  keep  me  a  year  more  ;  but  a  higher  purpose  was  awakened 
in  me.  I  wished  to  carry  on  mathematics  and  botany  more  comprehensively, 
and  would  not  remain.  When  my  time  had  expired  I  left  and  returned  to  the 
paternal  roof.  My  ma.Hter  knew  well  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
me,  and  in  this  j)robal)ly  opjiressivo  consciousness  he  took  a  not  exactly  honor- 
able course  of  procedure  towards  me.  He  di<I  not  know  my  private  work,  for 
example,  the  study  of  some  elementary  mathematical  books  which  I  was  easily 
able  to  comprehend  Besides  he  was  dissatisfied  that  I  would  not  remain  a 
year  longer.  He  sent  a  letter  to  my  father  in  which  he  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints against  me,  and  put  the  blame  of  my  ignorance  entirely  on  myself. 
This  letter  reached  my  parents*  house  before  I  did,  and  my  father  sent  it  to  my 
brother,  who  was  preacher  in  a  village  through  which  my  homeward  way  led. 
Soon  after  I  arrived  at  his  residence  he  fehowed  me  the  letter  of  accuj^ation.  I 
righted  myself  by  disclosure  of  my  master's  unconscientious  way  of  dealing,  as 
well  as  by  setting  forth  my  private  work,  and  in  a  reply  to  my  master  I  exam- 
ined all  the  charges  made  against  me  and  his  conduct  toward  me,  so  that  I  satis- 
fied my  father  and  brother.  My  mother  saw,  however,  in  the  forester's  verdict, 
the  confirmation  of  her  own  views.  The  aspirations  of  my  spirit,  which  al- 
ready began  to  quicken  into  existence,  were  again  fettered,  and  my  life  ap- 
peared again  cold  and  hard. 
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StudUs  at  Jena.  , 

It  liappeoed  that  my  father  had  to  make  a  remittance  of  money  to  one  of 
my  brothers,  wlio  was  studying  medicine  in  Jena.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
was  appointed  a  mesi<eiiger.  Arrived  in  Jena,  and  penetrated  by  the  active  in- 
tellectual life,  I  wished  to  stay  there.  It  was  eight  weeks  to  the  close  of  the 
snmmer  half  year  of  1799.  My  brother  wrote  my  father  that  I  could  fill  this 
time  profitably  in  Jena,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  I  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. I  now  received  instruction  in  topographical  and  local  drawing,  and 
employed  the  whole  time  on  it. 

On  Michaelmas  Day  I  returned  home  with  my  brother.  My  purpose  and 
spirit  were  aroused  in  macuy  ways,  and  I  expressed  the  wish  to  my  brotlier  to 
be  allowed  to  study  also.  My  father  was  willing  to  give  his  permission,  if  I 
knew  how  to  plan  the  means  to  reach  my  end.  I  possessed  a  very  narrow 
maternal  property,  but  esteemed  it  iusuflicient.  I  was  still  not  of  age,  and  so 
needed  the  consent  of  my  guardian.  When  I  had  received  this,  I  went,  in 
1 799,  to  Jena  as  a  student.  My  registration  named  me  student  of  philosophy, 
which  appeared  to  me  very  strange,  because  I  liad  only  thought  of  quite  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  the  object  of  my  study,  and  had  formed  another  idea  of 
philosophy  which  I  often  heard  named.  The  word  made  on  my  dreamy, 
easily-moved  susceptible  life  a  very  great  impression,'  and  its  effect  did  not  fail. 
The  impression  disappeared,  it  is  true,  almost  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  gave 
my  studies  an  unexpected  higher  meaning. 

I  heard  lectures  on  practical  mathematics,  arithmetic,  aJgebra,  geometry, 
mineralogy,  botany,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  the  science  of  finance, 
on  the  care  of  forest  trees  and  forest  matters,  on  architectural  and  common 
building,  and  surveying. 

I  continued  topographical  drawing.  At  first,  the  mathematical  instruction 
appeared  to  me  unimportant ;  later,  however,  I  could  not  follow  in  every  case. 
The  lectures  of  my  excellent  teacher  had  not  the  same  value  that  they  might 
have  had  and  would  have  had  if  I  had  seen  in  the  sequence  of  the  instruction 
and  the  progreas  of  the  same  more  inner  necessity  and  less  arbitrariness.  It 
was  this  consideration  that  decided  me  against  this  process  of  teaching.  If  I  felt 
it  already  in  the«pure  mathematics,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with 
practical  mathematics,  and  especially  with  experimental  physics.  The  ex- 
periments could  not  captivate  me.  I  sought  and  wished  to  see  the  whole  in  its 
inner  connection.  In  botany,  I  had  a  sensible,  loving  and  benevolent  teacher 
(Batsch).  Through  him,  my  insight  into  nature  was  essentially  quickened, 
and  my  love  for  ob8er%'ing  it  made  more  active.  I  shall  always  think  of  this 
man  with  gratitude.  Ho  was  also  my  teacher  in  natural  histor}'.  Two  ideas 
which  he  set  forth  especially  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  me :  first,  the  thought  of 
the  relation  of  animals,  branching  out  on  all  sides  ;  and,  second,  tliat  the  bone 
or  framework  of  fish,  birds  and  men  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  of  man  is  to 
be  considered  perfected  as  the  ground  type  of  all  the  rest,  which  nature  strives 
to  represent  in  their  subordinate  frames. 

During  my  abode  at  the  university,  I  lived  very  much  retired,  and  economi- 
cally. I  appeared  seldom  in  public  jtlaccs,  and  visited  only  my  older  brother, 
who  was  studying  medicine  at  Jena  during  the  first  year  of  my  stay  there. 

Consequences  of  Debt, 

When  I  went  to  the  university,  my  father  had,  I  believe,  given  me  the  entire 
mmittanca  for  the  first  half  year.    My  brother  asked  for  a  part  of  the  money, 
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which  I  did  nut  uced  immediately.  He  hoped  to  lie.able  ffoon  to  refund  the 
sum.  I  (jravc  him  willingly  the  greater  part  of  my  little  sti|ieud  ;  but,  iiufor- 
tuiiately,  I  could  not  get  the  money  l>ack,  and  thereby  came  into  great  difti- 
rulty  invHelf.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  term  the  pressure  of  my  situation 
iucrcased.  I  had  hecome  thirty  thalers  in  debt  to  the  proprietor  of  an  eating- 
house,  if  I  mistake  not.  When  this  man  had  made  legal  demands  fur  {layment 
^«eveRlI  times,  which  I  could  never  satisfy,  and  had  even  turned  to  my  father 
himself,  but  had  received  from  him  a  very  jKtsitive  denial,  I  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  in  case  of  longer  failure  to  pay.  And  I  really  met  with 
this  punishment.  My  guardian,  who  still  had  some  means  at  my  command, 
would  not  a.'tsist  nic,  l)ccausc  the  letter  of  the  law  t»poke  against  his  stepping  in 
as  a  |>artisan.  I  was  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of  tliis  inflexible  man,  and  lan- 
guished as  such  fur  nine  weeks  in  the  prison  at  Jena.  But,  Hnally,  my  renun- 
ciation of  any  later  ]>atcnial  inheritance  satisfied  my  father,  and  I  was  free<l  in 
the  summor  of  1801.  I  loft  Jena  and  mv  academical  course  immediately,  and 
returned  to  my  father's  house.  I  was  now  just  nineteen  years  old.  Naturally, 
I  entered  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart,  a  troubled  mind  and  oppressed  spirit. 
Spring,  however,  quickened  and  awakened  all  nature,  and  called  back  my 
shnnl)ering  endeavors. 

My  fa  her  now  strove  to  obtain  a  suitable  position  for  me  in  my  chosen  call- 
ing— to  create,  at  least,  an  activity  whicli  shouhl  bring  me  nearer  it.  A  favor- 
able opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  A  relative  on  my  father's  side  had  an 
estate  in  IfiMIturg  which  a  steward  managofl.  The  friendship  of  this  relation 
for  my  father  allowed  me  to  l>ecomo  ac<|uainted  with  prac-tical  husbandry,  un- 
der the  oversight  of  this  stewanl. 

The  niisunjlerstanding  with  my  father  often  painfully  occupied  my  thoughts 
at  tliis  time.  I  had  to  respect  an<l  reverence  him.  In  his  extreme  old  ago  he 
wa<  strong  and  sound  in  body  iis  in  mind,  impressive  in  wortl  and  counsel,  and 
vigorous  in  action,  e.irnest,  and  had  a  firm  will,  but  was  at  the  same  time  full 
of  ni>ble  self  siu-rifice.  I  knew  that  my  father  was  old  and  near  the  grave — it 
grieveil  me  not  to  l>e  understoo<l  by  him. 

Ihnlfi  of  the  Father. 

After  an  ab«xle  of  some  months  on  this  estate,  a  letter  called  me  home.  Mv 
father  carried  his  anxiety  for  my  future  <m  his  heart  until  the  end.  lie  died 
in  February.  1802. 

I  noxv  stood  free  in  this  relation,  and  could  determine  my  life  acconling  to 
cin  urn.-^tances.  With  this  feeling  I  loft  home  again  at  Kaster  of  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  actuary  of  the  forest  court  near  Bamlierg. 
The  j.lace  lay  in  a  rarely  beautiful  district.  My  duties  were  light.  After 
thoni.  I  could  go  out  freely  in  the  spring  weather,  and  grow  strong  in  mind 
and  feelings 

Although  this  officer,  with  his  whole  familv,  was  a  Catholic,  vet  he  chose  a 
tutor  recommemled  by  Profes.«»or  Caius,  who  had  many  excellent  qualities,  so 
that  we  were  soon  friondlv. 

In  tlie  early  spring  of  1 803 1  loft  this  place  and  went  to  Baml»erg  with  the  firm 
exjiect^ition  that  the  prc>p4ised  government  and  land  changes  and  the  projected 
laiMl  survey,  wonld  quickly  give  me  an  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  My  exDec- 
tation  wiis  in  no  wise  disappointed.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  become  acrjuainted 
with  the  land  geometers  there,  and  immediately  receive*!  from  one  a  simdar 
employment.    He  had  had  much  surveying  to  do  and  had  it  still  on  hand.    He 
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comnii88ioDed  me  to  prepare  the  necessary  maps  l)ecause  I  had  some  readiness 
in  map  drawing.  This  gave  me  occupation  for  a  longer  time,  which  was  com- 
pensated sufficiently  for  my  needs.  >tow  naturally  with  the  new  government 
tlie  appointment  of  land  surveyors  was  agitated,  and  those  living  in  tlie  city  had 
to  hand  in  plans  of  Bamberg  as  a  test.  I  was  not  unacquainted  witli  such  work 
and  prepared  a  plan  with  great  pleasure  and  gave  it  in.  My  work  received 
approbation,  and  I  my  reward;  yet  as  an  inexperienced  young  man,  a  stranger, 
1  received  no  appointment.  After  this  work  was  linislicd  1  was  commissioned 
to  measure  a  little  estate.  This  business  had  for  me  weighty  consecjuences.  I 
only  mention  one  point ;  the  joint  pro])rietor  was  a  young  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  inclined  toward  the  new  school  of  Schelling.  It  could  not  but  happen  that 
we  alluded  to  that  which  animated  our  inner  life,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  gave  me  to  read,  Schelling's  "  Bruno  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Age"  What  I 
read  in  this  book  influenced  me  powerfully.  Tlie  friendly  young  man,  who 
was  not  much  older  than  myself  (we  had  already  seen  each  other  in  Jena), 
saw  my  lively  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  book.  I  had  also  repeatedly 
spoken  to  him  of  it.    Therefore  he  said  to  me  one  day  the  following  words. 

Philosophy  and  Art. 
which  were  very  strange  and  inexplicable  to  me  then  :  "Guard  against  philoso- 
phy ;  it  leads  you  to  doubt  and  night.  Devote  yourself  to  art ;  it  gives  life, 
peace,  and  joy."  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  young  man,  yet  I  could  not 
understand  Iiim  since  I  looked  on  philosojdiy  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  could  not  compreliend  how  one  could  come  into  niglit  and  doubt  if  he  fol- 
loweil  (juietly  the  inner  life.  His  words  made  me  turn  my  attention  to  myself, 
my  life  and  endeavors,  and  showed  two  separate  and  very  different  ways  of 
life.  Mv  friend,  the  teacher  of  the  officer's  familv,  had  in  the  mean  time  left 
lii.s  place.  lie  tidd  meth.it  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Frankfort  and 
fn:>m  there  to  France.  I  saw  him  depart  regretfully,  not  suspecting  that  some 
years  later,  life  wouh'.  bring  us  together  and  lie  would  directly  decide  my  career 
Here  also,  as  so  often  in  life,  separation  led  to  unity  and  unity  to  separation. 

I  pass  over  several  essential  influences  for  the  building  up  of  my  character 
and  moral  life,  and  come  to  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Bamberg.  I  had  now  to 
think  in  earnest  of  seeking  again  a  certain  definite  work.  I  really  stood  alone. 
I  had  no  one  who  could  help  me.  I  caught  the  idea  from  a  paper  then  much 
read,  "The  Universal  German  Advertiser"  of  advertising  for  a  place  and 
adding  as  a  proof  of  my  qiuilifications  some  architectural  and  geometrical  work 
to  the  illustrations  of  the  paper.  I  immediately  entered  upon  the  scheme. 
For  an  architectural  work  I  chose  the  jdan  of  a  nobleman's  castle  in  the  coun- 
try t<»gether  with  the  proper  out-bnildings  ;  for  the  geometrical  design  I  chose 
a  table  out  of  the  maps  prepare«l  by  me  earlier,  which  I  completed.  In  1803  I 
sent  tliese,  together  with  my  application  for  employment,  to  the  paper  named, 
with  the  re<}uest  that  the  editor  would  add  some  approving  words  to  my 
sketches.  My  work  and  testimonials  won  approlwtion.  My  retjuest  was  grati- 
fied, and  I  received  different  commis.«*ions  each  of  which  hn^ught  something  wel- 
come to  me.  The  choice  was  difficult ;  but  I  finally  decided  on  the  acceptance 
of  a  private  secretarvship  with  the  president  and  former  private  counselor  of 
Dewitz  in  Mecklenberg,  who  now  resided  in  Gross  Milchow.  In  the  rough 
and  very  severe  winter  days  of  February  I  journeyed  thither  on  foot.  The 
people,  simple,  active  young  men  from  Saxony  and  Prussia,  n*ceived  me  in  a 
friendly  manner.    I  had  never  yet  had  the  opportunity  even  to  see  the  accounts 
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if  aaHwniirv  in  a  Lir*^  m^i^.  BBoh  Imp  to  carrv  tbera  «a.  and  km  I  iuui  Co 
it,  ic  IV  a  TyerWx  aati  Dlaia  4ch«Q-<»  '.'v  wKich  ererTthiBir  vi^f  writien  down  in 
ihis  miw;  «x:ik'C  vaj.  Thu  vai^  of  ii>»  ;rre;ftBiMC  a^ic&scagv  v-  me.  anil  thu:«  I 
-vai»  iJiie  Cij  .<MKiafv  mj  cev  eaiiojer.  az!<:  «»r^*iailr  h:»  v-'te.  vho  examiucil 
^&i  cne  MBa^esX  :hijui9  in  the  oIuMik  laarser.  Th**  «iim.>wiiiiDS9  of  :i.e  e^rafps 
■it  Dewicz  v**r>f  ▼>^rv  cliannias.  i.k^.tii  fomme  bad  iCii  me  at  all  Kim«*s  it: to 
vHUtifnl  aaznrml  reciooi^w  I  cv^aataiitiv  eii;*>vet:  «ha:  casant  ofierei:  me.  and 
*M  va#  alv:iv«  ml/  n«:>as<I  to  me  like  a  BV^ciwr  Wh«D  I  b^i  aci{Gir«ti  «tome 
«k!ll  mj  ha.'*iLe»  ei-an:<*  simple  .  :c  ha*:  a  rrctilar  n>r:arruifi:  vteklj  otwne  and 
jave  m«  ciine  to  :aLa^  of  my  owl.  impruTemenc.  Mj  work  on  tbew  catatea 
wa*.  iiowever.  short. 

The  liireci'^Q  of  mv  life  and  mind  was  alrvadr  decided,  asd  a  ^car  had  raai 
inwar:>  for  me  w  ale  a  I  mo:^  oti«er.-e.  Therefore  I  oHtld  i.-t>ii3Hder  mv  occv- 
paii'.'n  chen  only  a^  a  #hee£  a£«:h«>r  to  ce  ^ven  up  a»  *k.<a  a»  the  opp«:>rtanitT 
wjk«  fanLi:^hei:  c>>  ^ke  np  ajcain  my  »T«H:iAL  Tv.Hracioa.  Tlii:»  opportunity  soon 
came.  Mv  ancle.  *  iio.  like  oiv  hr.'Cher.  nore  me  in  love  on  hb  heart,  h^  ^ut 
iii«:d-  T«j  the  Ia.«:  je  had  thoc;jrhc  of  me.  and  charged  my  br.'ther  to  do  ererr- 
:;.i:ij  :•■  j-lve  n:e  a  ?^-.  nre  D«.^si:i'>n  in  Lie.  an-i  to  ire^en:  civ  leavic;;  the  ilace 
whi*  h  I  had  fi.'r  a ::nie.  a:  leaft.  ikith.: c:  a  certain  pn^revc  .;:  a  sore  an<i  •  ettf r 
•:ne.  F•T^•vil:i^-.  e  "rfere^i  i:  ocher*i:*e.  l>infi":Iy  af:er  r.> -ieath  tfarcorh  the 
I:::Ie  iaher'.aci  e  fall'ac  to  me,  the  nirar^  were  ia  my  bai'-d  t«.-  foldll  the  wish 
«f  TT.v  bear:,  the  ?cnvin:rJof  mv  *riri:.  S.'  »on«iertallv  God  ;m:de*  che  destinv 
•  f  n.en  ! 

S-  lii-.o^jh  health'.-  in  V^iiv  and  *ocI.  heal  asd  ivart.  vec  n:v  jTiiri:  felt  soon 
:"■•»  neeii  o:  a  hi::her  \.iil:ure-  The  r.«r.>: ■:<.:::  had  :--vm  s«.a#  who  were  craiced  in 
Halle  in  peiia;:'  cy.  They  vi*i:e»i  their  parei::*  ia  ■.•"mpany  w;:h  their  teacher. 
H*  wa:*  a  ma:!:rma::v.-ian  ani  ver*e*i  i'^  piiysics.  I  f«'tind  hini  open  and  com- 
X  !..!■  a:ive.  He  wa*  *o  ;:-.H.d  a^  to  name  ai^d  r^un:  ou:  to  me  ;^e  man i told 
pr.  iems  «hii;L  Le  had  laid  oat  f;r  h:ni:«elf  t-.  r  «« nation,  and  thua  awakened 
Hi/  l«T.;r  *Iamv»erix^r  !«.'ve  :  r  ma; hematics  and  y.  h^fio*. 

FjT  *»>me  time  mv  de;»ire  La»i  turtle^:  eti-vvuill^  to  an-hiteccsre.  st^  that  I  was 
nrr:i>  r»i>i;Ireii  :o  ch'."«.H«e  it  f •  r  mv  career  ai.*:  to  ^tadv  •:  -.viiii  all  earnest nesft. 
Tiie  -.'.■^u'i  when  my  present  wtk  cooli  no  li.^c^r  siti^ty  nse  had  come,  and 
I  tuke'^  i-.'T  my  •ii^r.i'wa!.  Tl.e  hiirhest  ou'ward  iE-iii^-emei.:  lo  it  wa#  thi:«: 
I  reni.iiifceii  in  <:i.-rre#t'Oi:'Lent'e  wi:h  tiie  vcntic  niazi  wlicri  I  learned  toknfw  as 
a  teai'ijer  in  Bamherr.  who  had  ;e::  tha:  pia^-e  to  o'  to  Frankf^.»rt  and  then  to 
France.  He  now  liveti  apiia  as  tut»r  rr.  a  nierv"  a:it's  taRnly  in  tiie  Nether- 
Lui«:>.  I  imr^arteil  to  bini  n:v  wi^h  :o  -s".'  r  ul'  tv.v  ^lai-e  and  seek  a  tHwition  in 
an' hi'ei."  rural  affair?,  and  iLiket!  liti  w!-.ether  ti:  :ho  accop!:'Li*rmeBt  of  my  w'*h 
I  :iiali  nr-c  w«..rk  '-*e:<t  ia  Frankfort.  w'\.?re  #*.»  n.aci:  life  and  iinrnan  inten.i  urse 
w-re  iin::e«L  My  triec-i  wr^.^te  a:e  titat  in  the  Setr'ouin^  ot  the  sauuier  he 
s-iiHild  ^pvi^nd  <.3ni'?  time  i::  Frankfort,  an-:  it  I  vxuld  ;ilso  come  tiiere.  a  con- 
f^ren're  on  the  *itaatio:i  wouM  ■•«  most  ai!Ivai::a4:voa».  lu  coose«.ioence  of  this 
:ip?aiL'»e  I  to«>k  the  nmi  and  unoliaoceai  lo   resi^vt-  t.^  >tep  out  of  niv  iku-e  in 

■  ■  ■         K 

the  *arlv  *rricc  and  ;r».>  t.-*  Frank:"  rt.  Yet  w!vr-  <:>ttld  I  rrivurf  the  D:"ueT 
:-.r  s'lch  a  joi:mev  ■  In  this  ditf.cnltv  I  wr^ce  a.:a':;  to  niv  oldest  ".  n.»cher  who 
h.i.1  *?  justly  TinderstLH.Hl  me  and  asked  for  a>a**t;L-!ce.  Hi*  ans'^er  came. 
With  jiiyful  trenblinp  acil  anvietv  1  heM  it  i'l  i:v  haLds.  F^  r  an  h-.  ur  I  car- 
rier i  it  aroand  with  me  before  I  of.H?ned  it :  tor  Jays  I  did  not  read  it.  for  it 
appemred  to  me  hx^^hlT  improbable  that  he  woolu  be  aUe  to  do  any  thin;;  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  wiHh  of  mj  8oul,  and  bo  I  feared  to  fiud  in  the  letter  tlie 
destruction  of  my  life.  When  after  some  days  of  alternation  between  hope  and 
douht  I  tioaJly  o])eued  it,  I  wan  not  a  little  astonished  that  in  the  beginning  of 
it  the  nxQut  IiearcfeltHvuipiitliy  wa«  expre&ted.  Tlie  farther  coutenLH  moved  ine 
deeply.  It  contained  the  news  of  my  uncle's  death,  and  the  announcement  that 
a  legacy  had  fallen  to  me  aa  well  as  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  The  die  was 
cast.  From  this  moment  my  inner  life  had  quite  a  different  siguilication  and 
cliaracter,  and  yet  it  was  all  unknown  to  me.  I  was  like  a  tree  that  blooms 
and  knows  it  nut.  At  the  end  of  April,  1805,  with  peace  in  my  lieart  and  joy 
in  my  soul,  I  left  the  struggling  purpose  and  spirit  of  my  former  condition. 
The  first  days  of  a  rarely  beautiful  May  I  spent  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
with  a  friend.  This  very  dear  friend  lived  on  an  estate  beautifully  situated  in 
Uckermark.  In  these  beautiful  but  very  quiet  and  solitary  surroundings  I 
flattered  merrily  about  from  one  flower  to  another  like  a  butterfly.  I  deeply 
loved  nature  in  her  colored  and  jeweled  attire  and  drew  near  to  her  in  my 
youthful  gayety.  When  I  first  made  the  discovery  that  tlie  landscape  viewed 
witli  this  feeling  api)ears  in  heightened  beauty,  I  expressed  this  perception  in 
tlie  following  words  :  "  The  more  deeply  we  bind  ourselves  to  nature,  so  nmch 
the  more  adorned  slie  gives  us  everything  back."  In  May,  1805, 1  arrived  on 
m.^  journey  at  the  house  of  my  brother,  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  now  re- 
ceived another  place  as  pastor. 

lie  was  kind  and  full  of  love  as  ever,  and  instead  of  blaming  me  expressed 
his  assent  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He  encouraged  me  to  follow  my  inner 
determination  faithfully  and  nncliangcably,  and  wrote  this  sentiment  in  my 
album  at  my  departure :  "  Man's  lot  is  to  struggle  towards  an  end.  Be  a 
man,  dear  brother,  firm  and  decided.  Overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
you  and  be  confident.  You  will  gain  your  end."  Se  I  departed  encouraged 
by  sympathy  suid  agreement,  strengthened  and  confirmed  in  my  resolution  by 
inv  brother. 

Just  before  midsummer  I  entered  Frankfort,  according  to  the  agreement 
mentioned  l>etween  my  friend  and  m\self.  During  my  journey  of  many  weeks 
iu  that  lieaatiful  spring-time  I  had  time  to  l)ecomo  quiet  and  collected.  My 
friend  kept  faith  ainl  we  worked  together  towards  bringing  on  a  favorable 
future  for  me.  The  plan  of  seeking  a  place  as  architect  was  firmly  held. 
Many  favoralde  circumstances  also  seemed  to  point  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment; yet  my  friend  was  determinoil  that  I  should  ensure  my  support  by  pri- 
vate instruction  until  something  farther  should  kIiow  itself  for  the  maturing  of 
my  plan  But  the  more  derided  the  ]>ro8]tcct  liecame,  »o  much  the  more  a 
repressed  feeling  took  possession  of  me.  I  l>egan  to  ask  myself,  "  How  can 
you  work  through  architmture  for  the  culture  and  ennolding  of  man  ?  "  Yet 
I  n-inaiued  true  to  my  resolution  and  liegan  to  work  at  my  calling  with  an 
architeot.  My  friend  wlio  was  unceasingly  active  for  the  fulfillment  of  my 
aim,  iiitrofluced  me  to  a  friend  of  1ms  who  was  then  head  teacher  in  the  model 
Bi'houl  jin*t  established  in  Frankfort.  My  life  and  aim  was  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed. I  expressed  myself  freely.  ''O!  "  said  Gruner,  turning  to  me,  "  give 
up  architerture ;  it  is  not  for  you.  Become  an  educator.  We  need  a  teacher 
in  our  school.  Make  up  your  mind  and  you  shall  have  the  place."  My  friend 
advised  the  acceplaui'e  of  Gruner *s  proposal,  and  I  Itegau  to  waver.  Then  an 
outwanl  circamatance  happened  that  decideii  me.  I  received  news  that  my 
t«ttinoMala^  esp^i'ial^y  those  which  I  luid  received  in  Jena,  were  lost.    They 
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tr-  :  l?'-'.«s  I--*..  :j.xrL  ■!.-:.  :!:•*  "  r  ij*  •^t  r-eirta:  ir-I  ic»;:a:cc  no  '-•■i.^er,  let 
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.  .  :  ■■-;  .:  '.z^-fzn-.zl.z..  I  r*r..tr..'.»rrs-i  nvw  :La:  ia  c:^  eax>  lovhooii  in  niT 
"ii  .  -r-  ..'.Gj<r  I  l-ear^'.-i  :r.=i  a  jai^r  it-t  :•. ll.-w .l ;^  nrw*  la  >v;tser!and.  so 
I  .:i':*r*c- vi,  a  rr.as.  I'e*".»il .  z-:i  ry  Laa-e.  livi:^  r.r  Zvtzj  veani^oice  istl;ftted 
:r  —  ::.*  » .rM  had  '.ranie:  :>:•  reiii.  write  a:*-!  r«\-k.^n  bv  himitli  ac«i  hi*  •.•wn 
es-rr.;  .1^  Tll*a:::.i-ar..:rn»eLt  a^:e:  UL^jri..:AlI-.  ^n  me.  I  fell  chrnthe  duw- 
Le»  aj^.'i  LLsaiisfact'  rlLrras  tf  niv  cwn  de^  .l-.-:ctL:.  an  I  tlui  iL:*lIi^Lc«  o-^n- 
?«j".-ii;  n;-*.  ai.'i   nll-r^i  :::■?  '»::h  L-:t«  :ha:   I  n::,-'i:  *cip»>"  •-*  ucficieiicj  In  my 

I:  wai  La:ural  :l.a:  cvrn-.'iscacout  re*:a!v.ii[  a£r<h::e:  me  wocuezTnllv.aDd 

I  :-n:;*i  :!.•?  res*:Iu::Lr:  ■.:  *«•::: j  ::.:*  rr.a:..  »Lo  ?•  :h^.c^:::  atd  «p.ve  to  act  in 
Li=  V.i-z  "ir.  I  -»  rk  la  Aujuit.  151?.  I  «eL;  :■•  Yver.lun  wr>fw  re9tal(.vui  had 
•:orLe  *':.■.  r:!/  '•^•f-jre.  As  *<*n  as  I  arri^-e^I  I  w;is  rev^i^ei:  in  aa  e^p^ciollr 
fri^ii'ilv  Liai.n^r  ': y  Ptstal-.-rzi  a;.d  L:<  itOi  ;.tr<  ■  l  aKX-vun;  of  t;.-*  reo.nicieEnia- 
ti.s  '.f  <"jm:ier  an-l  Lis  oo-Larorvr*.  a^l  ^^s  »'.•_■:::»■  :e>:  ir.to  th^  revitaxioriS  and 
Iftf:  :i-':r*  ':r  >-s  ti«  myself.  I  nas  s::Ii  *er%  ::i<\:tr!ecv'e:  :a  :ca«.'hiLkr  What 
I  saT*-  rlfiva:e«i  acd  lieprweel  ir-e,  aw-.-kc  an  i  ac.,:.tr-L  n.e.  My  stay  lasteii  foar- 
Sc^Q  'lavs.  I  v<..rke«i  o^er  n'r.a;  1 1<.  lI.I  :■•  ;.:^e  a  true  ^«rii:en  acvvonc  of  how 
I  saw  the  wh'jle  ar.d  :Le  imj  rvsc:i::i  i:  i:  A^lc  ^.c  n.r. 

I  left  Yvrriim  ;n  :!.e  n^Iddle  of  «.\:oh«r  uit'.  t:.^  rt*^.I\t  to  Kcnrxi  for  a  lon- 
g'^r  :iaie  a«  s*-.  u  as  I  was  a'  le.  Wl.^n  1  reiun.nvi  if  Frai.kiort  my  ap^i^unt- 
meat  was  derini:rlv  co::firrxied  bv  the  i\L*isr«.rv.  The  work  whioh  availed  me 
ia  the  ^ohuul  was  a«e^is:acce  in  the  (re(ara::^n  of  an  eLtirely  Lew  plan  of 
ins'rniciiua  for  the  wh«'!e  ic*:i:u:ioD.  wl.UI  i'  i  ^■.*t«•T  ^  f  four  or  five  U^ys*  and 
t  ■-*■•>  -r  three -jirls"  classes,  aud  was  :»i:e:.df:  1%  i.«>ar!_\  two  hand  red  children. 
There  were  f-.»Qr  reirularly  apjK.iiited  and  :  ir.o  pr*.a:e  teachers.  The  subjects 
which  were  x-s^iir^ei  :o  n;e  were  arithii.iiio.  lini^^iri:.  i:evi;raphy.  aod  the  Ger- 
mari  lan^ruace.     I  cau-jht  m«*:iv  iu  the  i:  ivM'.e  class*  s 

Of  the  imprersi-'n  of  my  nr»t  iiistns*.::*  u  and  s.J  kI  keepirsr  ii;  a  class  of 
fr>m  thirtv  to  furrv  l»ovs.  *<:weea  the  3::e>  %.( i.'.i  t  a:.'i  ele^  en,  I  *T^»ke  cLasiua 
k'.ter  to  my  brs^thtr  :  "It  seems  to  n-.e  as  it  I  r,a«l  fi-iiLd  soiuetl.i::::  in  t  known 
a:.I  \vz  lon^  desirei!.  Ktg  Kkise^'d  :  as  if  I  had  rii  a'.Iy  f^aul  my  t.ati^e  ele- 
ni»:n:."  I  wa«  like  a  Ash  in  water  or  a  bir\i  it  the  air.  Before  I  carry  far- 
t:i»:r  thL*  side  of  my  llfo  i:fVir!...pmei;t.  I  must  lake  up  auo:her  iliiii:  which  »a* 
ru'tT^  inip>jr;ant  for  me  !<y  far  as  a  man.  au  eviucator  and  teacher,  and  which 
wa*  s-jon  cumplii-ate^i  with  the  first. 

S»«in  aft»^r  mv  earlv  friend  wli.»m  1  had  met  in  Frankfort  had  established 
m*;  with  Gruner,  he  returned  to  l.is  sit  tuition  :is  tutor. 

Sin***?  it  was  not  po««iMe  for  him  to  j  r***ei:i  me  j»er^^nally  to  a  family  that 
desire' I  suitable  private  irsi ruction  fi-r  il.oir  s^^ia,  ho  did  it  in  writinj;.  and  sev- 
eral ilay«  before  my  journey  to  Y^erduu  his  kiud  letter  iutn>duced  me  to  this 
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familr.  Instmction  and  educatiou  were  desired  fur  tlin'c  sons.  I  saw  tliem, 
and  after  they  had  ^ne  away  their  personal  qualities  were  ]M>inted  out  to  ine, 
the  method  of  teaching  wliich  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  and  it^  e-onseqiience. 
I  wild  taken  into  consultation  on  the  subject  of  their  farther  instruction.  1  iiad 
really  not  thoaght  of  educatiou  at  all  as  an  ohjei-iive  thing.  I  had  indeed  an 
inner  dread  of  giving  private  instruction;  but  the  trustful  indulgence  with 
which  I  was  met  here,  and  the  clear,  fresh,  friendly  glance  which  met  me,  espe- 
cially from  both  the  younger  boys,  determined  me  to  give  them  daily  two  hours 
of  teaching  and  to  sliare  their  walks.  I  gave  them  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
the  German  language.  The  first  were  soon  arranged.  I  gave  them  accordiug 
t4)  Pestalozzi's  metho<l.  But  I  had  great  diiricnlty  with  the  inhtrnctiun  in 
language.  I  began  to  give  it  according  to  the  Cicrnian  grammars  used  then 
and  now.  I  pre|)ared  myself  as  well  as  possible,  and  exercised  myself  in  the 
most  careful  manner  on  what  was  unknown  to  me.  But  this  way  of  teaching 
tired  me.  I  could  endure  it  neither  for  my  pupils  nor  myself.  Then  I  lieiran 
to  connect  it  with  Pestalozzi's  mother  liook.  In  this  way  it  went  much  better, 
yet  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  In  numbers,  by  the  use  of  the  tables  in  I^estalozzi's 
book,  I  reached  the  same  result  which  I  had  seen  in  Switzerland.  My  pupils 
often  had  the  solution  almost  before  the  hist  word  of  the  problem  was  spoken. 
In  our  walks  I  exerted  nivself  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  children  and  to  fur- 
ther  it.  I  lived  my  own  early  life  once  rgain.  but  in  an  improved  form,  and  it 
DOW  became  clear  to  me  in  its  individualir\  and  its  universality.  1  now  devoted 
all  my  thought  and  all  my  work  to  building  up  and  educating  men. 

Ji\\  life  in  tlie  BchrK)l  with  my  pupils,  excellent  fellow-teachers,  and  occa- 
sional visitors  was  also  ver}'  elevating  and  beneficial.  Favored  by  the  situation 
of  the  school  buildini;  the  si-holais  could  exercise  freely  Miid  play  in  the  court 
and  garden,  and  so  an  important  means  wns  given  to  the  teachers  of  growing 
inwardly  with  their  pupils.  All  volunt^irily  resolved  that  once  a  week  each 
teacher  should  go  with  his  jiupils  into  the  open  air.  Kach  one  chose  a  lasting 
or  tcni|>orary  occupation  with  them  ns  it  suited  him.  I  busied  my  cla.<s  espe- 
cially with  the  plant  world.  As  teacher  of  geography  I  used  this  opportunity 
to  bring  them  to  the  contemplation  and  com]  rehension  of  the  earth's  surface, 
connected  the  instruction  in  geography  with  the  view  thus  obtained,  and  let  it 
grow  out  of  it.  I  took  everything  according  to  nature,  and  <lrew  the  picture 
immediately,  diminished  in  size,  on  an  even  surface  of  ground  or  sand  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  picture  was  firmly  grasped  and  imprinted,  ^e  drew  it  in  school  on 
a  blackboard  Iving  horizontallv.  It  was  sketched  first  bv  the  teacher  and 
pupils  together,  then  made  an  exercise  for  every  scholar.  Our  represtrntations 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  at  first  a  spherical  form  like  the  apparent  horizon. 
At  the  first  public  examination  which  the  school  gave,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
not  only  to  rejoice  in  the  undivided  approbation  of  the  parents  presi'nt.  but 
especially  of  my  superiors,  and  they  said  geognipby  should  be  so  taught.  The 
child  must  first  learn  to  know  his  surnjundings  liefore  he  goes  into  the  distance. 
The  8clM)lars  were  at  home  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  citv  as  in  their  own  nH)nis, 
Hnd  noticed  quickly  and  promptly  every  relation  of  the  surface  of  their  district. 
\b  teaching  numbers  I  did  not  have  the  lower,  but  only  the  middle  chisscs.  As 
teacher  of  this  I  received  encouraging  ajiprobation. 

I  liad  not  only  the  joy  of  attaining  results  which  ]K'rfcctly  .satisfied  the  ex- 
^minen,  but  I  saw  that  my  pupils  worked  with  pleasure,  zeal,  and  indeitend- 
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cnce.  Concerning  my  own  lifo  and  efforts  at  that  time  I  exprMsed  myself  in 
tho  following  words :  "I  wisli  to  cultivate  men  who  stand  rooted  in  nature 
with' their  feet  in  Gods  earth,  whose  Iieads  reach  toward  and  look  into  the 
heavens,  wIiokc  hearts  uuito  the  richly  formed  life  of  earth  and  nature,  and  the 
purity  and  jieace  of  heaven — (iod*i»  earth  and  God*s  heaven." 

Often  miw  the  wish  arose  to  be  released  from  my  euj^afrenient  to  tlie  model 
school.  I  luul  pled^til  m\  self  to  remain  in  it  as  teacher  at  least  for  three  years. 
Tho  celebrated  liead  teaiher  (iruner  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see  thai 
such  an  active  man  as  I  could  iii>t  work  well  in  such  an  institution  as  that  of 
whicli  lie  was  the  Itead.auil  I  was  rcleai^  from  my  obligation.  My  departure 
from  the  school  was  decided  and  I  could  develop  myself  again  freely  and  imcon> 
strainedly.  Tlie  three  lK>ys  tu  whom  I  had  given  ])rivate  instruction  in  num- 
bers and  language  now  ueetled  a  teacher  on  account  of  tlie  departure  of  their 
former  tmor.  The  task  of  seeking  a  teaclier  in  the  circle  of  my  ac<)uaiutanc6 
was  given  mc  as  being  best  acquainte<l  with  the  cliaracter  and  needs  of  these 
children.  I  earnestly  turned  in  all  directions  and  among  others  to  my  oldest 
brotlier.  I  divulged  to  liim  the  qnaliticatitms  which  appeared  to  me  necessary 
for  a  teacher.  He  wrote  me  dei-idedly  and  siiujdy.  He  could  not  ]iropoae  a 
teacher  such  as  I  wished  for  the  relations  fxiinted  out,  and  did  not  believe  that 
I  wouhl  tind  one  ;  for  tlie  ])Ure  inner  life  Mould  l>e  lacking  in  one  possessing 
knowledge  and  the  outside  experience  of  life  ;  the  care  and  reci»gnition  of  the 
same  in  another  who  possessed  this*.  So  the  thing  stood  for  several  months, 
when  in  my  deep  love  for  the  l>oys  and  anxiety  for  their  education  I  sought 
to  place  myself  in  the  ]mrent  sjdai't*.  This  decided  me  to  become  their  teacher 
myself.  After  a  very  hard  struggle  X  ex])ressed  my  reniulutiou.  It  was  thank- 
fully receive<l,  and  understood  as  I  gave  it.  As  my  choice  and  decision  were 
connected  with  a  deep  inner  struggle,  so  was  also  my  initiation  into  the  place. 
There  were  two  unchangeable  things  in  our  cuutract.  One  was  that  I  should 
never  l»e  obliged  to  reside  with  my  ]iupils  in  the  city,  and  that  from  the  tirst 
they  should  be  freely  given  up  to  me. 

TaLts  Soie  CUartje  of  these.  PnpiU. 

I  eutereil  this,  my  new  educational  work,  in  July,  1807.  I  waa  now  really 
twenty-five  years  ohl,  but  my  ilevelojjmcnt  was  several  years  younger.  I  could 
not  ft^el  myself  so  (»lil,  nor  liad  I  a  consciousness  of  my  age. 

The  hij^liest  activity  for  Cilnc:ition  and  instruction  l)e^ran  in  me.  The  first 
thiu;:  wliich  occujiied  me  was  ilu'  dis-tiiut  fueling  that  to  live  one's  self  is  the 
true  and  ]>roper  education.  Then  the  l|ne^tions :  What  is  education,  and  what 
do  the  means  of  elenientarv  instruction  set  forth  bv  Pestalozzi  si«;nif  v  ?  What  is 
prinii]>ally  the  object  of  iu.^trmtioi)  if  To  answer  the  question — Wliat  is  the 
object  of  iust ruction  ? — I  jmn-eeded  fnim  tho  following  considerations:  Man 
lives  in  a  world  of  objerts  which  act  u]M»n  him.  on  which  he  wishes  to  work; 
thu-*  lie  must  know  them  aciordint:  to  tlieir  nature,  their  cliaracter,  and  tlieir 
reJaiii>n  to  csu'li  other  and  to  liimself.  Tlie  objects  liave  form  (lessons on  form), 
»i/.r  (lessons  on  size),  are   manifold    (lessons  in  nnnil^er).     I  had  in  the  expres- 

sitMi  out^r  H'orld  oidv  nature  l»ef«ire  niv  e\os.     I  m>  lived  in  nature  tliat  artistic 

•  •  • 

or  liiiman  works  did  not  exist  ft»r  me.  Therefore  it  cost  me  a  long  struggle  to 
make  the  <-onsideration  of  the  works  of  man  a  subject  of  elementary  culture. 
It  was  for  me  a  jjreat  wideninir  of  my  inner  and  outer  sight  whenat  the  expres* 
sion  •'  outer  world,"  I  thought  of  the  realm  of  liuman  work. 

So  I  sought  to  make  everytlitug  clear  through  man,  through  his  relation  ta 
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himself  and  to  the  oater  world.  The  highest  sentimeut  which  came  from  me 
then  was :  **  Every  tiling  is  unitj ;  every  thing  rests  in,  proceeds  from,  strives 
for,  leads  and  returns  to  unity."  This  striving  for  unity  is  the  funndation  of 
the  different  phenomena  in  human  life.  Fortunately  works  on  education  ap- 
peiffed  then  f  rum  Seller,  Jean  Paul  and  otliers.  They  lielped  me  partly  by  the 
agreement  therein  presented  with  my  views,  partly  by  their  opi>osition.  What 
especially  pressed  on  me  at  this  time  was  tlie  lack  of  an  organized  series  of 
oltjects  of  instruction.  Cheerful  and  free  action  springs  from  viewing  the 
whole  nn  a  unity  ;  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  being  of  everything  and  the  life 
and  action  resting  in  it.  When  I  now  seek  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  life  and 
influence  of  an  educator,  the  notes  of  that  time  meet  me,  freshly  inspiring  and 
dieeriiig  me.  I  now  look  l)ack  into  that  childhood  of  my  educational  life  and 
leam  from  it,  as  I  look  back  to  and  learn  from  the  childhood  of  my  natural  life. 

Why  is  all  childhood  and  youth  so  fnU  of  richness  and  knows  it  not,  and  why 
does  it  lojie  it  without  knowing  it,  and  leam  flrst  to  know  it  when  it  is  lost  ? 
Must  it  always  remain  so  ?  Will  it  not  Hnally — not  soon — hapjien  that  the 
experience,  the  insight,  the  knowledge  of  age  will  build  a  defense,  a  support 
and  protection  around  childhood  and  youth  ?  Otherwise  what  advantage  to  age 
is  its  experience,  to  the  hoary  man  his  wisdom  ?  What  advantage  to  the  humau 
race  is  the  experience  of  age,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man  if  it  sinks  with 
him  into  the  grave  ? 

My  first  life  with  my  pupils  was  very  circumscribed.  It  consisted  in  living 
and  walking  in  the  open  air.  Cut  off  from  the  influence  of  a  city  education,  I 
did  not  yet  venture  to  introduce  the  simple  life  of  nature  into  the  sphere  of 
CHlucatiou.  My  younger  ])upils  themselves  taught  nic  and  guided  mc  to  that. 
In  the  following  year  tliis  life  of  my  pupils  was  especially  roused  and  animated, 
wlien  the  father  gave  them  a  piece  of  a  field  for  a  garden  which  we  cultivated 
in  common.  Their  highest  joy  was  to  give  tlieir  i>areuts  and  me  presents  of 
the  fruits  of  their  garden.  Oh,  how  their  eyes  glistened  when  they  lould  do  it ! 
Beautiful  ]>lants  ami  little  shrulw  from  the  field,  the  great  garden  of  G<m1,  were 
planteil  and  cared  for  in  the  little  gardens  of  tlie  children.  After  that  time  my 
youthful  life  did  not  appear  to  me  so  entirely  useless.  I  learned  what  a  very 
different  thing  it  is  for  tlie  care  of  a  ]dant,  whether  one  has  seen  and  watched  its 
natural  life  at  the  different  epochs  of  its  unfolding,  or  if  he  has  always  stood 
far  from  nature.  Then  wlien  I  lived  in  nature  with  my  Hrst  pupils  so  rlieer- 
fully  and  gayly,  I  said  to  myself  that  the  life  of  man  cunnei-ts  itself  with  the 
care  of  nature's  life.  For  were  not  those  i)rc8ents  of  flowers  and  plants  the 
expression  of  regard  and  acknowledgment  of  the  love  for  ]iarents  and  teacher, 
the  expression  of  the  child's  own  love  and  joyful  chiMish  thonght  i  A  child 
that  frcelv  and  volnntarilv  seeks  flowers,  cherishes  and  (*ares  for  them  in  order 
to  wind  them  into  a  bouquet  or  wreath  for  parents  or  teacher  cannot  be  a  l«id 
child  or  liecome  a  bad  man.  Such  a  child  can  eaj*ily  be  led  to  tlie  love,  to  grati- 
tude to,  and  knowledge  of  his  father,  God,  who  gives  him  such  ^ifts.  I  assert 
that  a  rhihl  naturally  guided  needs  no  positive  ecclesiastical  form,  liecause  the 
lovingly  cared  for,  and  thereby  steadily  and  strongly  developed,  human  life,  also 
the  clondleas  child's  life,  is  of  itself  a  Christ-like  one. 

Lt'fe  an  an  Educator. 

I  now  turn  to  the  recital  of  my  life  as  an  educator.  What  a  young  man 
gains  in  one  year  from  nature  when  she  lies  clear  and  ofien  liefore  him,  she  does 
not  give  him  when  the  vimon  is  dosed  and  he  is  separated  from  contact  with  her. 
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Ht>th  these  seasons  give  different  results  and  make  different  demands.  When 
more  separated  from  nature  he  l)ecome8  more  concentrated  within  liiniself. 
Tiie  life  of  youth  then  demands  material  for  tirinly  establishing  itself,  and  lends 
to  otherwise  sliapeless  material  a  liviug  furni.  My  pupils  suon  came  to  me  witli, 
tliis  demand,  from  which  arose  the, following  solf-questiouiugs :  What  did yoo 
do  as  a  lK)y  ?  Wiiat  hap])ened  to  you  to  (juicken  your  impulse  for  activity  and 
representation  ?  By  what  means  was  tliis  im))ulse  at  tiiat  age  most  fitly  satis 
tied  .'  What  did  you  wish  as  the  end  of  this  satisfaction  ?  Then  out  of  my  ear- 
liest boyhood  sometiiing  came  to  me  which  gave  to  me  at  that  moment  all  that  I 
needed.  It  was  the  simple  art  of  imprinting  on  smooth  pai)er  signs  and  forms 
by  regular  lines.  I  have  often  tried  this  simple  art  and  it  has  never  failed  of  its 
end.  From  these  forms  on  pa])er  we  advanced  to  the  investigation  of  the  paper 
itself,  then  of  pasteboard,  and  fiually  of  wood.  My  later  experience  has  taught 
me  to  know  still  other  materials  for  making  forms  and  shapes.  But  I  nmst  dwell 
yet  a  moment  with  that  simple  oi'cupation  of  ))aper  forms,  because  it  occupies 
the  chiM  so  entirely  for  a  time,  so  satisfies  and  fills  the  demand  of  his  strength. 
Man  demands  to  know  nature  in  the  variety  of  her  forms  and  shapes,  and  to 
understand  it  in  its  unity,  in  its  inner  activity  and  reality,  and  therefore  he 
goes  on  in  his  course  of  development  and  formation  according  to  the  process 
of  nature ;  he  imitates  in  his  plays  her  creative  ]>rocess.  In  his  early  plays  the 
young  hnman  being  likes  to  imitate  the  fiR»t  activities  of  nature.  Thus  he 
likes  to  build,  for  are  not  the  first  solid  forms  of  nature  built  i  Let  this  intima- 
tion of  the  higher  meaning  of  the  free  occu])ations  and  pla}s  suffice  here. 
From  tlie  love,  zeal,  persistence  and  joy  witn  which  children  pursue  these  occu- 

Plaif — A  ctivtty —  Gifts. 
patioi:s  arises  a  very  im|K)rtant  thing  of  a  different  character.  Play  must 
necessarily  bring  a  child  into  a  dee]>er,  higher  communion  with  a  hi;^hor  exist- 
ing whole.  If  he  builds  a  house  ho  builds  it  to  inliabit  it,  like  grown  ]j4>ople, 
and  to  realize  limitations  and  to  impart  sometliing  to  others  !  Notice  the  fact 
that  the  cln'ld  wlio  receives  freolv,  trivcs  freolvif  his  heart  is  not  smothered  and 
dulled  by  tlie  jirofusion  of  tlio  gifts  he  receives.  This  is  inevitable  with  the 
innotrent  child.  Fortunate  is  he  who  understands  how  to  satisfv  tliis  need. 
That  onlv  lias  worth  to  a  chihl  at  this  time  which  he  can  n^e  its  a  means  of 

« 

union  between  his  loved  ones  and  liiniself.  This  should  be  respei'ted  by  par- 
ents and  teacliersand  used  as  a  means  of  awakening  the  instinct  of  activity  and 
rej)re.s<!ntation  and  unity  with  others,  and  therefore  not  even  a  trifling  gift  of  a 
child  should  remain  unnoticed. 

I  strove  earnestly  to  give  my  pupils  tlie  best  possible  education,  the  best  pos- 
sible iiKstructinii ;  this  end,  however,  could  not  he  reached  in  my  condition  at 
that  time  and  with  niv  de;>:ree  of  information. 

licsiilf'ifn-  with  PtstaJozzi. 

When  I  fully  realized  this,  the  thought  arose  that  I  should  -be  benefited  by 
a  stay  with  Pestalozzi.  I  oxi)re>sed  this  with  great  decision,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  decided  in  tiie  snnimer  of  1808  that  I  should  go  to  Yverdun  with 
my  three  pupils.  Thus  it  happened  after  a  short  time  that  I  was  then'  as  both 
tcracher  and  scholar,  educator  and  pupil.  In  onler  to  l)e  fully  and  perfectly 
placed  in  tlie  miilst  and  the  heart  of  restah)zzi*s  work,  I  wisheil  to  r(^slde  with 
my  pupils  in  the  building  of  the  institution,  in  the  castle  so  called.  ^^'^^  wished 
to  share  everything  with  the  rest ;  but  this  wish  was  not  granted  us,  for  strange 
selfislmess  interfered.    Yet  I  soon  came  to  dwell  as  near  the  institution  as 
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]>o-tsi!i>,  so  that  we  shared  dinner,  aftemoc^o  Inncb  and  »pper.  the  i:.«:rr.Liiiu 
adujitcd  to  ud  and  tlie  whole  life  of  the  pupik.  I  for  mv^elf  had  uothiLj  ui^re 
seriuiLs  lo  do  than  to  aliuw  my  pQpil>  to  tai^e  a  full  share  of  that  life.  >ti>E'i.^ih- 
eniiig  Hjiirit  and  IhmIv.  With  tiiis  aim  we  fhare-.i  all  instruction,  and  it  ^\a.<  a 
ypccial  care  to  me  to  talk  with  Pe^talizzi  on  e^erv  j^ubject  from  iie  !:rsT  piiut 
^f  connection,  to  learn  to  know  i:  from  itii  foundation.  I  Mon  felt  the  Leeu  of 
unity  of  endeavor  in  means  and  end.  Theref<.>re  I  s<iu;L'Lt  to  piin  the  higliest 
in«i;;ht  into  everything.  1  w^s  i*u\>i\  in  all  ^u^jel.-ts,  nunil«r^.  form.  ssiLpin^r, 
reaiiiug  drawing,  language,  geography,  natural  K-ience,  dead  laiigua^t*s.  etc. 
In  what  was  offered  for  youthful  Hie,  f<.'r  compreLeuMve  teaching.  f<.r  l:i^her 
instruction,  I  midsied  that  8utij»fying  of  the  human  being,  the  e^^euteilf  ilie 
suiiject.  Pestalozzi's  views  were  ven'  universal.  aii«l,  a»  experience  taught,  only 
awakening  to  thos^  already  ;rroundi-d  in  t!;e  ri;!ht.  I  revealed  my  feeling?  on 
this  subject  very  earnestly  ami  plainly  to  Pe>ta]ozzi.  and  finally,  in  1 SIO.  resolved 
to  leave  Yverdun.  In  connection  with  the  >uliji'cts  taught,  the  iustnictiou  in 
language  struck  ne  first  in  its  gieat  imperfect i<.in,  arliitrariness.and  lifeles^ness. 
The  di.«covery  of  a  satisfactory  methotl  (>{  teaching  the  mother  ton^^ue  «'ii  r.pie\l 
me  especially.  I  proceede^l  frrini  t lie  following  considerations  :  I^m.^uaje  is 
the  image,  the  represeutat  on  of  a  world,  ami  is  related  to  tlie  outrr  \uirld 
through  articulately  funueJ  tonc-s;  if  I  wi>li  pnij-erly  to  repre>eiji  a  tiiii.i:  I 
must  know  the  original  according  t^  its  cliuiiuter.  The  outfrw<.rld  lias  i»!- 
jects;  I  also  must  hare  a  decidc-d  form,  a  decitlf-d  word  for  the  oh  Vet.  The 
oY)jects,  however, show  qualities;  language  must.  t];erefore, ha^t*  «ju:ili:y  ^\onls 
in  its  construction.  These  qualities  are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  ol>Hvts: 
qualities  of  I)cing,  having  and  liecoming 

I  learned  also  to  recognize  lioyish  j.lay  in  the  free  air  in  its  p^wer,  .'ovelop- 
iug  and  strengthening  spirit,  dis[K>sition  and  iKxIy  In  tiiese  phusaMi  iii  ^^Iiat 
was  connected  with  them,  I  recognized  tl.e  chief  soun-e  of  the  moral  strength 
of  the  young  f^eople  in  tije  institution. 

The  higher  symbolii-al  meaning  of  ]day  had  not  then  oj^ened  to  u.e.  sc*  I 
reirarded  it  merely  as  a  mond  jMiwer  for  mind  and  holy.  The  walks  ywrt-  like 
the  plays  in  their  moral  influence,  'sj^eiially  tliose  in  re>talo77i*s  conij-any. 
There  is  no  question  that  Pestalozzi's  public,  and  especially  liis  e^ei.iug  n-rit»c- 
tions,  in  which  he  liked  to  exert  himself  to  awaken  and  unfold  tl.e  i.ieal  of 
Doble  maniiood  and  true  human  love,  contribute<l  most  essentiallv  in  tiie  deveb 
opment  of  the  inner  life.  On  the  whole,  I  s)»ent  in  Yverdun  an  inspiring. 
grand,  and  for  my  life,  decisive  time.  In  1810  I  returned  to  Frankfort.  I  had 
wished  uy  enter  a  university  immediatelv,  but  s<iw  mv>elf  obli;;ed  to  remain  in 
my  place  until  July  of  the  coiaing  year. 

Gottimf^ii. — Stud  If  of  Lnuffuntje  and  \aturf. 

In  the  Ix^ginning  of  that  month,  I  went  to  (jottiujjen  I  arrived  thoi-e  in  the 
middle  of  the  half  yar,  liecanse  I  felt  tliat  I  needed  sevt>nil  moiitli>  ii*  right 
myself,  to  bring  my  inner  and  onter  l^eing.  my  thon^hts  and  actions  intti  har- 
mony. Several  months  really  passed  Itefore  my  inner  life  ({uieted  it-.elf.  I 
8:>ught  to  find  how  to  place  mankind  as  a  wliole  in  aiid  outsiile  of  un*  So  I 
was  led  liack  to  tlie  first  apf>eanince  of  man  on  eartli.  to  the  c<»ui;trr  where  he 
originatetl,  and  to  tlie  first  expression  of  mankind,  his  s{.<'ecli  TIm-  :iiiu\\  and 
iDve.itigation  of  language  formed  now  the  object  of  my  endeavor^,  l.earniag 
the  eastern  languagf^s  seemed  to  me  the  necessary  object  «»f  my  «'f^ort>  and 
aspiratiotis,  and  I  forthwith  began  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic.    Yrvm  these  I 
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widlied  to  o|ien  a  way  to  other  Asiatic  tonp^ues,  especially  the  ludian  and  Per- 
Mau.  Greek  likewise  allured  me  by  its  falluess,  order,  aud  law.  I  was  now 
free.  I  was  happy.  I  was  clieorfal,  au<l  peace  reijj:ucd  withiu  aud  without 
iiio.  As  I  lived  aloue  throu^ii  the  day,  I  walked  late  iu  the  afteruoou  iu  order 
to  l>e  greeted  by  the  light,  frieudly  rays  of  the  siukiug  sun.  I  walked,  uutil 
nearly  iiiidiiight  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Gottiu^n,  in  order  to  strengthen 
body  aud  mind.  The  heavens  lit  with  stars  accorded  with  my  feelings  So 
the  siinuner  half-year  h:id  fiown  and  Michaelmas  day  had  come.  My  self- 
development  had  imperceptibly  led  me  away  from  my  study  of  language  to 
natural  object-s.  My  design  of  studying  nature  in  her  tirst  phenomena  aud 
elements  again  sprang  up.  But  my  remaining  means  were  too  small  to  con- 
tinue longer  at  tiie  university.  Since  I  had  nothing  but  my  own  mental 
strength  I  thought  I  could  supply  the  meaus  necessary  for  the  farther  attain- 
ment of  my  end  by  literary  work.  I  began  to  bo  active  iu  tliat  direction,  when 
my  outer  condition  took  a  very  different  turn  tlirough  an  unexpected  legacy. 
I  had  an  aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  whose  sudden  death  put  me  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  my  desired  studies  in  an  unthought-of  way.  My  situation  was  now 
highly  agreeable,  and  I  felt  such  a  quiet  joy  aud  clkeerfuluei>s  as  never  before, 
riiysics,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  natural  history  were  my  first  studies. 
The  study  and  investigation  of  nature  seemed  to  me  the  foundation  and  cor- 
ner-stone of  human  development,  im]>rovement,  and  education.  The  lectures 
on  natural  history  at  this  univerr^ity  gave  me  a  view  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
of  crvHtals  and  miuenils.     I  (;ould  not  live  an  entire  term  more  bv  niv  own 
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means,  but  hoped  to  \te  able  to  assure  my  support  in  Berlin  by  giving  instruo> 
tiou.  Tlierefore  I  resolved  to  go  tlicre  at  the  lieginning  of  the  next  winter 
term,  in  order  to  study  mineralogy,  geology,  crystallography  aud  their  laws. 

lipsui^iice  in  Hf-rlin. 

After  a  visit  of  some  weeks  with  mv  bn)ther  in  Osterode,  I  went  to  Berlin 
in  October,  1812.  Tiie  lectures  I  had  desired  gave  my  mind  and  spirit  what 
I  needed,  aud  unfolded  in  my  feelings  still  more  my  conviction  of  the  inner 
connection  of  all  cosmic  development.  For  my  maintenance  I  gave  instruc- 
tion in  a  then  famous  jirivate  school. 

Now  came  the  year  1813,  pregnant  with  fate.  Every  one  wjis  calle<l  to 
arms,  to  protect  the  fatherland.  1  had  indeed  a  home,  a  native  land,  I  might 
say  a  motherland,  but  no  fatherlaml.  My  native  country  did  not  call  me.  I 
was  not  Prussian,  and  so  it  happened,  owing  to  my  retired  life,  tlie  call  to 
arms  inspired  me  little.  It  was  something  different  tliat  called  me,  not  with 
enthusiasm,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to  enter  the  ranks  of  tlie  German  S4)l- 
diers.  It  was  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  ideal  Germany,  that  I  re- 
sjjci  ted  .as  something  high  and  holy  in  my  spirit,  and  which  I  wi.slied  to  l>e 
everywhere  unfettered  and  free  to  act.  Farther,  the  firmtiess  with  which  I 
held  to  my  educational  career,  decided  rae.  Although  I  could  not  really  stiy 
tluit  I  liad  a  fatherland,  yet  it  must  ha|)pen  that  cver>'  lK)y,  that  every  child 
wlio  should  later  be  educated  bv  me  would  have  a  fatherland,  and  tliat  that 
fatherland  now  demanded  protection,  when  the  child  himself  could  not  defeud 
it.  I  could  not  possibly  think  lutw  a  young  man,  ca;)able  of  bearing  arms^ 
could  l>ecome  the  teacher  of  children  whose  country  lie  had  not  defended  with 
his  life-blood.  This  was  the  second  thing  tliat  influenced  me  to  my  decision. 
Thirdly,  the  summons  to  war  ap]>eared  to  me  a  sign  of  the  common  need  of 
man,  of  the  couutry,  of  the  time  in  which  I  lived,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
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nnwortliy  and  amnanly  Bot  to  struggle  for  the  common  necenity  of  tlio  jieo- 
ple  anu»iig  wliom  oue  live8,  not  to  bear  my  [>art  towards  repclliug  a  common 
danger.  Every  consideration  was  secondary  to  tliese  convictions,  even  tliat 
which  grew  out  of  my  bodily  constitution,  too  feeble  for  such  a  life. 

Sfiort  Campaign  as  Soldier. 

At  Easter,  1813, 1  entered  Dresden  in  order  to  join  the  infantry  division  of 
the  cor]»s  of  Lutzow  at  Leipsic.  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  my  life,  it  was 
nataml  that  I,  although  matriculated  as  a  real  student,  yet  stood  far  from  the 
others,  and  really  lutd  no  acquaintance  among  them,  and  so  among  my  strong 
comrades,  whom  I  joined  in  Dresden,  I  could  find  no  acquaintance,  although 
there  were  so  many  students  from  Berlin  among  them.  At  the  rin«t  day's  rest 
after  our  inarch  out  of  Dresden,  our  leader  introduced  to  me  one  of  our  com- 
rades from  Erfurt,  as  a  Thuriugian  and  fellow-countryman ;  it  was  Laugethal. 
Although  a  passing  acquaintance  at  first,  it  was  destined  to  l>o  a  lasting  oue. 

Our  first  march  and  Iialt  was  Meissen.  We  bad  already  enjoyed,  during 
the  march,  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  so  we  rejoiced  during  our  rest  in  a  yet 
more  beautiful  evening  Led  by  the  same  impulse,  all  who  were  students 
found  themselves  together  on  an  open  place  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Elbe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  public  house,  and  the  old  Meissen  wine  soon  united  us.  We  sat 
i<ome  twenty  in  number,  a  merry  circle,  at  a  long  table,  and  greeted  and 
pleilged  each  other  now  really  for  the  first  time.  It  was  here  that  I^ngethal 
brought  me  his  friend  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  the  young  MiddendoHT,  a 
theological  student.  We  were  together  until  the  middle  of  the  beautiful 
spring  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  Meissen.  Thus  we  thnn*  found  each  other,  who  from  that  time  have 
remained  united  for  now  almost  fifteen  years,  in  a  common  struggle  and  for  a 
higlior  life;  although  not  always  in  the  same  outer  bond  of  life,  yet  in  the 
inner  striving  for  self-education.  Langethal  and  Middendorif  had  a  third 
friend  among  our  comrades,  Bauer  by  name.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
also  at  Meissen,  I  believe ;  yet  we  first  associated  as  friends  at  Ilavelburg. 
With  him  the  narrow  circle  of  my  companions  in  war  was  closed. 

My  principal  care  was  to  improve  myself  in  ray  present  calling,  and  so  one 
of  my  first  endeavors  was  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  inner  necessity  and  the 
connection  of  the  demands  of  senice  and  drill ;  it  came  to  me  verv  soon  and 
easily,  from  the  matliematical,  pln-sical  side,  and  strengthened  me  against 
many  little  disagreeable  tilings  which  easily  l)efell  others  when  they  thought 
this  or  that  command  conld  l>e  omitted  .is  too  trifling.  Dnring  the  long  stay 
In  Havelburg  I  strengthened  my  inner  life,  bo  far  as  the  service  permitted,  by 
living  much  in  nature.  We  friends  sought  to  be  together  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  camping  life  was  especially  pleasant  to  me,  l>ecaii50  it  made  many  facts 
of  history  clear  to  me.  Owing  to  the  fate  of  our  cor|w<,  which  was  dislodged 
from  the  real  theater  of  war,  and  with  the  great  aggressiveness  of  our  military 
ai'tivity,  we  passed,  at  least  1  did,  our  w.'\r  life  as  in  a  dream.  Only  occiision- 
ally,  as  at  Leij^sic.  at  Dalenbnrg,  at  Bremen,  and  <it  Berlin,  we  seemed  to  wake 
up.  yet  only  to  sink  again  into  a  feeble  dream. 

It  was  specially  oppn'ssive  and  ener\ating  to  me,  never  to  know  our  real 
relation  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  say  nothing  satisfactory  either 
of  the  reason  or  the  aim  of  onr  employment.  It  was  so  to  me,  at  least ;  others 
might  have  seen  it  more  clearly  and  better.  The  campaign  afforded  me  one 
thing,  howover.    In  the  course  of  the  actual  soldier's  life,  I  aroused  myself  for 
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the  interest  of  tho  German  land  and  ])eopIe ;  my  exertions  became  patriotic  in 
t. li.it  direction.  Everywhere,  ho  far  i\a  the  exhaustion  of  my  mind  allowed,  1 
}M}Te,  my  future  vocation  about  with  me,  even  in  the  few  battles  in  which  avc 
took  part ;  there  also  I  could  collect  experiences  for  my  future  work.  Our 
corps  marched  through  the  districts  of  Bremen  and  Hambur}^,  Ilolstein,  and 
from  there  we  came  finally,  in  the  year  1813,  to  the  Rhine.  Peace  prevented 
UA  from  seeing  l*aris.  We  were  stationed  in  the  Netherlands  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  corps.  At  last,  in  July,  1813,  every  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
serve  longer,  was  allowed  to  return  home  and  to  his  earlier  calling. 

At  my  entrance  to  tho  corps  among  Prussian  soldiers,  the  promise  of  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Prussian  state  was  given  me  through  the  intercession  of 
honored  friends.  It  was  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum 
of  Rerlin,  under  Weiss.  Thither  I  turned  my  way  as  to  the  next  place  of  my 
destinv.  I  wished  to  see  the  Khine  and  Main,  and  also  my  native  countrv. 
So  I  went  from  Pusseldorf  back  to  Lunen.  and  from  there  through  Maiut/., 
Frankfort  and  Uudolstadt  to  Berlin. 

I  left  tiie  army  with  an  utter  feeling  of  dissatisftiction.  The  inner  longing 
for  accord  and  harmony,  for  inner  peace,  was  so  powerful,  that  it  presi-ed  itself 
before  me  in  symbol  and  form  unconsciously.  With  an  inexplicable,  anxious 
desire,  I  pas.sed  tlirough  many  beautiful  regions  and  many  gardens  on  my 
return;  !)ut  I  was  Jihvavs  drawn  from  them  unsatisfied.  In  Frankfort  I  vis- 
ited  a  large  garden  ornamented  with  the  most  vario«l  beauties.  I  looked  at  all 
tlie  luxuriant  growths  and  fresh  flowers  whicli  it  offered ;  ]»ut  no  blossom 
gave  satisfaction  to  my  inner  l>eing.  When  all  the  manifold  beauties  of  the 
ganlen  entered  my  soul  at  a  glance,  it  flaslied  upon  me  vividly  that  I  f<mnd  no 
lily  among  them.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  garden,  "  Have  you  no  lilies  in 
your  garden  ?  "  He  responded  quietly,  *'  No."  .  When  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  that,  he  told  me  just  as  (piietly  that  no  one  had  ever  mi.«sed  them  in 
the  rrardcn.  But  I  knew,  now,  what  I  had  mis^^ed  and  sought.  How  could 
my  inner  l>eing  express  it  in  words  more  beautifully  than  thus:  You  seek 
quiet  |H»ace  of  mind,  harmony  of  life,  purity  of  soul  in  tlie  image  of  tlie  quiet, 
pure,  simple  lily.  The  garden  in  its  l>eautiful  variety,  without  a  lily,  seemetl 
to  me  as  the  many-colored  life  passing  before  me,  without  unity  and  har- 
mony. I  saw  afterwards,  in  a  walk,  costly  blooming  lilies  in  a  country  gar- 
den ;  but  they  were  separated  from  me  by  a  hedge.  I  must  especially  note 
one  thing;  in  the  place  where  I  saw  the  lilies  in  the  garden,  a  three-years'  old 
boy  trustfully  drew  near  me. 

Assistant  in  Museum  of  Mineralogy. 

Tho  first  day  of  August,  1813,  I  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  immediately  received 
the  appointment  mentioned  above.  Tho  duties  obligatory  on  me  brought  me 
in  contact,  for  the  greatest  part  of  every  day,  with  minerals,  those  dumb 
proofs  of  the  qniet,  creative  activity  of  nature,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  same. 
Geology  and  crystallography  opened  to  me  a  still  higher  circle  of  insight  and 
perception,  and  also  a  h  gher  aim  for  seeking,  aspiration,  and  striving.  Nat- 
nre  and  man  seemed  to  me  to  explain  each  other,  although  in  such  different 
degrees  of  development. 

Although  Langethal,  Middendorff,  Bauer,  and  I  had  during  the  whole  war 
served  not  only  in  the  same  corps,  but  also  in  the  same  battalion,  yet  we  were 
separated  the  last  of  the  time,  especially  when  quartered  in  the  Netherlands,  so 
that  I,  at  least,  at  the  dismissal  of  the  corps,  did  not  know  to  what  region  my 
f  r!cn«ls  had  turned. 
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lie-union  with  Middendorff  ami  Langethid. 

So  it  was  an  unexpected  joy  to  ine  when  after  some  tinio  I  vaw  tlicm  all 
again  in  Berlin.  My  friends  porsued  earnestly  their  theulo<(ical  studies,  I,  my 
stady  of  nature.  So  at  first  there  was  little  contiu-t  hetweeu  ii2i.  Thuit  sped 
several  months  when  life  suddenly  called  ud  together  again.  It  happened 
through  the  summons  to  war  in  1815.  Together  wc  reiK)rtiMl  as  volunteers. 
According  to  our  earlier  position  and  tlie  will  of  the  king  we  could  enter  imme- 
diately as  officers.     Soon  each  one  of  us  was  assigned  to  his  regiment. 

Such  a  number  of  volunteers  reported  themselves  tliat  neither  state  officers 
had  to  leave  their  |)ost8,  nor  students  to  break  up  their  studies.  For  this  rea- 
son  a  counter  order  admonished  us  to  remain. 

Middendorff,  certain  of  his  speedy  departure  to  the  army,  did  not  wish  to  rent 
apartments  for  the  short  time  of  his  stay  in  Berlin,  and  since  mine  was  sufficient 
for  us  Iwth,  he  came  to  mo. 

•  At  first,  owing  to  the  different  directions  of  our  lives,  this  seemed  to  bring 
us  not  nmch  nearer ;  soon  a  stronger  ])oint  of  union  sliowed  itself.  Langethal 
and  Middendorff,  in  order  to  support  themselves  accepted  places  in  families  as 
tutors  ;  but  so  that  their  attendance  at  their  lectures  was  not  sliorteneil.  At 
first  the  work  undertaken  seemed  simple- to  both  ;  but  soon  tliey  found  difiicul- 
fies  in  regard  to  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  children  in- 
trusted to  them. 

Our  conversation  often  led  us  to  these  subjects,  and  so  tliey  turned  to  me 
with  questions  especially  in  regard  to  mathematical  instruction,  and  we  ap- 
pointed two  hours  a  week  in  which  I  imparted  instruction  to  them.  From  this 
mottient  the  mutual  intercourse  l>ocame  active  and  permanent. 

SUrPLKMENT   IIY    TIIK    KDITOR — W.    LANCJE. 

Here  the  account  breaks  off  suddenly.  I  had  to  decipher  it  out  of  an  almost 
illegil)Ie  manuscript.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  destined  for  the  I)i  ke 
of  Meiningcn  on  the  occasion  of  the  negotiation  concerning  the  people's  educa- 
tional institution  in  lielba,  was  ever  brought  to  an  end.  finished  and  sent;  but 
1  doubt  it.  Finally  my  own  introductory  account  of  tlie  efficient  activity  o? 
Froel»el  in  Switzerland  gives  further  information  conceniing  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

In  18t'Jl>,  Froebel,  accompanied  by  Middendorff  and  a  Ilerr  Frankenburg, 
went  to  Dresden  and  was  a(*tive  there  for  tlie  est<i1)lishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. After  Frankenburg  had  undertaken  a  Kindergarten  in  Dresden, 
Froel>el  returned  to  Bhinkeuburg  and  Middendorff  to  Keilbau.  The  friends 
did  not  separate  entirely;  Imtfrom  time  to  time  Middendorff  took  a  helpful 
and  active  share  in  the  efforts  at  Blankenburg. 

Froe!)el  now  summoned  a  distant  relative  to  him,  but  c(mld  not  long  con- 
tinue his  establishment  for  ])ecuniary  reasons  in  spite  of  the  continued  support 
from  Keilhau.  He  took  refuge  again  in  his  mother-institution,  without,  how- 
ever, any  way  influencing  its  direction.  In  August,  1848,  he  held  a  teachers' 
nnion  in  Rudolstadt,  and  laid  before  it  his  plan  for  the  eduiation  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  aim  of  the  gathering  was  attained.  He  won  universal  approba- 
tion, and  the  world  of  teachers  became  mindful  of  his  exertions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  went  to  Dresden  again  in  order  to  carry  on  there 
a  course  for  the  training  of  Kindergartners. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  he  sought  a  new  al)ode  in  LieWnstein.  In  the  fall  of 
the  ttune  year  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  by  a  woman's  union,  after  Midden- 
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dorff  Bhortly  before  in  the  infltitntion  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Doris  Lntkens, 
had  made  an  appeal  for  FroeberH  caiue. 

The  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  qnickly  took  deep  root  in  Hambnrfr.  In  the 
upring  of  1850,  lie  returned  to  tlie  hnntiug-cafitle,  Marienthal,  at  Lielien^tein, 
which  the  Dake  of  Meiningeu  had  granted  to  him  at  his  roqaest  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  He  had  eKtabli»lied  liere  an  iustitution  for  trainiug  Kinder- 
gartnera.  In  Joly,  1850,  he  was  married  for  the  second  tine  to  a  pupil,  Louise 
Levin. 

In  1852,  tlie  German  Teachers'  General  Asnembly,  meeting  in  Gotlia  with 
Theodore  Hoffman  presiding,  invited  him  to  its  sessions.  At  his  entmuce  the 
whole  assembly  rose  as  one  man,  and  he  had  tlie  joy  of  a  universal  recognition 
of  his  efforts.  Soon  after,  these  same  efforts  were  banned  by  the  IVnssian 
ministry.  This  ban  was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  He  made  the  greatest 
exertions  day  and  night  to  avert  the  reproach  of  the  unchristian  spirit  and  the 
destnictive  ten<lencv.  The  nnfhiished  defense  lies  before  me.  I  cannot  read 
this  his  last  work  without  emotion.  On  the  twenty -first  of  July,  1852,  death 
eaused  his  pen  to  rest. 

[Mad.  Mareuholt/.  Bnlow's  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  supplement  this  auto- 
biography very  satisfactorily.  It  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Mann,  and  pub- 
lished in  Boston  by  Lee  &  Shcpard.] 


FRIEDERICH  FROBEL  UPON  PESTALOZZI. 

LbTTBB    to    THB    PrINC£88-ReGEKT    of    SCHWABZBURe-RuDOLSTADT, 

April  27,  1809. 


MAN   AS   THE   SUBJECT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Pestalozzc's  principles  of  education  and  iustmction  and  his  pro- 
coo<^gs,  growing  out  of  them,  and  the  means  for  their  application  are 
founded  entirely  upon  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  as  a  created 
being. 

Man  as  he  is  represented  to  us  is  a  union  of  three  chief  attributes ; 
body,  soul,  mind ;  to  cultivate  these  harmoniously  and  as  a  whole  is  his 
object  Pestalozzi  goes  from  this  existence  of  man  into  the  phenomena, 
that  IS,  from  that  which  he  is  by  the  sum  of  his  powers  and  according 
to  his  destiny  (its  suitable  culture).  Hence  he  takes  man  into  consid- 
eration according  to  this  sum  of  his  powers  as  a  bodily,  intellectual  and 
emotional  being,  and  works  upon  him  in  this  sum  of  his  powers  and  for 
their  harmonious  development  and  culture,  from  which  first  arises 
that  whole  which  is  called  man. 

Pestalozzi,  therefore,  works  not  merely  upon  the  bodily  powers  and 
their  development,  not  only  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  its  devel- 
opment, nor  only  upon  the  soul  and  its  development  (although  he  is 
accused  of  doing  so),  nor  merely  upon  two  of  these  at  once,  as  body  and 
mind,  or  body  and  soul,  or  soul  and  mind.  No  I  Pestalozzi  develops 
man,  works  upon  man  in  the  totality  of  his  powers. 

Man  in  his  manifestations  must  run  through  three  principal  epochs, 
according  to  his  powers ;  that  of  the  body,  that  of  the  soul,  that  of  the 
mind ;  he  runs  through  them  not  separated,  or  singly,  so  that  he  first 
runs  through  that  of  the  body,  then  that  of  the  soul,  and  at  last  that  of 
the  mind ;  no,  these  epochs  are  convertible  in  the  man  developed  in  per- 
fectly undisturbed  natural  relations ;  their  circular  course  returns  ever 
again,  and  the  more  so  the  more  perfect  the  man  becomes — until  the 
limits  of  his  powers  as  well  as  of  their  development  fall  away  and  are 
removed,  and  the  continuous  whole — man — stands  before  us. 

It  would  be  highly  unjust,  therefore,  to  say  of  Pestalozzi  that  he  de- 
veloped men,  the  powers  of  men,  each  power  separately  at  three  differ- 
ent epochs,  first  the  body,  then  the  soul,  and  then  the  mind,  since  he 
really  takes  them  all  into  view  at  once  in  harmonious  and  brotherly 
union,  and  although  he  seems,  perhaps,  for  the  time  to  be  treating 
merely  the  physical  powers,  he  is  observing  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion equally  the  influence  of  this  treatment  upon  mind  and  soul. 

lie  has  man  as  a  whole  in  his  eye,  as  an  unseparated  and  inseparable 
whole,  and  in  all  that  he  does  and  wishes  to  do  for  him  and  his  culti- 
vation, he  does  it  for  him  as  a  whole.  At  no  time  does  he  act  only  for 
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the  development  of  one  power,  leaving  the  others  without  nourishment ; 
for  example,  he  never  is  acting  for  the  mind  alone  and  leaving  uncon- 
sidered, unsatisfied  and  uncared  for  and  in  inaction  the  body  and  the 
soul ;  all  the  powers  are  cared  for  at  all  times. 

But  often  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  man's  nature 
stands  forth  and  apparently  dominates  the  others. 

Pestalozzi  takes  into  view  man  according  to  and  in  his  manifestation, 
according  to  tlie  laws  of  nature  and  those  which  are  grounded  in  the 
mind  of  man,  when  he  works  specially  upon  the  predominant  power; 
it  is  not  done  in  an  isolated  and  divided  way,  but  in  order  to  work 
through  his  treatment  upon  the  other  equal  but  slumbering  and  resting 
powers.  So,  for  example,  in  one  and  the  same  epoch  upon  the  senses, 
through  these  upon  the  body,  and  through  these  again  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  so  in  a  perpetual  round. 

Pestalozzi  takes  man  according  to  his  manifestation.  But  man  does 
not  manifest  himself  alone,  for  and  through  himself;  he  manifests 
himself  under  conditions  determined  by  nature  and  by  his  mother,  and 
both  these  united — that  is,  by  love. 

So  the  man  becomes  child,  that  is,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  love 
of  the  father  and  mother. 

Pestalozzi  then  wishes  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  man  in  his  mani- 
festation as  child,  through  the  conditions  under  which  he  appears,  that 
is,  the  love  of  the  father  and  mother.  We  think  of  the  father  and 
mother  as  united  by  love  in  order  to  exalt  the  child,  i.  e.,  the  sum  of 
their  love,  into  an  independent  being  by  means  of  education. 

Can  tliere  be  a  truer,  more  careful  nurse  and  developer  of  this  love 
made  visible,  this  independent  essence,  this  child,  than  the  father  and 
the  mother,  than  the  two  united  by  mutual  love,  to  which  the  child 
owes  his  existence — indeed,  whose  sum  and  substance  the  child  is  ? 

Pestalozzi  thus  wishes  only  what  nature  and  the  being  of  man 
wishes ;  he  wishes  that  man  in  his  manifestation  as  child  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  their  mutual  love  be  culti- 
vated throughout  and  educated  according  to  his  capacities  as  a  corporeal, 
feeling  and  intellectual  being. 

MAN   IN   HIS   MANIFESTATION   AS   A   CHILD. 

The  existence  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  child  is  expressed  merely  by 
simple  life. 

Mind  and  soul  appear  limited  by  and  in  the  mass,  the  body — for 
still  all  parts  in  the  body  are  one ;  the  mind  and  the  senses  by  which 
the  world  without  works  through  the  body  upon  the  mind  and  soul  are 
not  yet  distinguishable. 

The  body  of  the  child  is  still  a  mass ;  it  appears  so  tender  and  frail, 
so  much  too  material  and  awkward  for  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the 
child,  yet  slumbering  and  weak,  to  work  through  it. 

By  degrees  the  senses,  feeling,  sight,  etc.,  develop  and  separate. 
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The  child  feels  the  warmth  of  the  mother's  breast  and  the  breath  of 
her  loving  lips ;  it  smiles  (the  first  appearance  of  the  soul,  the  first  sign 
of  the  soul's  existence). 

The  child  perceives  the  mother ;  it  feels  her  nearness,  her  distance, 
etc. ;  the  child  looks  (the  first  appearance  of  mind — the  first  sign  of  its 
existence). 

At  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  this  separation  of  the  senses,  the 
true  mother  works  upon  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  child 
according  to  its  various  capacities ;  the  love  of  the  mother  makes  the 
child  feel,  see,  hear. 

Thus  are  developed,  without  giving  any  account  of  themselves — 
yielding  only  to  holy  feeling,  to  the  demands  of  their  nature — the 
senses  of  the  ehilff,  which  are  the  paths  to  its  mind  and  soul. 

Here  is  the  third  point,  where  Pestalozzi  takes  into, account  the  par- 
ents— where  he  appeals  to  them  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  being  of 
their  love  to  the  higher  life,  to  conscious  independence — where  he  gives 
them  means  and  guidance  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  capacities  of 
their  child. 

What  Pestalozzi  wishes  as  means  of  development  he  had  pointed  out 
in  his  Book  for  Mothers,  which  many  have  misunderstood  and  which 
is  yet  the  highest  which  can  be  given  to  man,  the  most  loving  feeling 
could  create,  the  highest  and  best  gift  which  he  could  bestow  in  the 
present  circumstances  upon  his  brethren  amd  sisters. 

What  Pestalozzi  expresses  in  that  book  are  only  suggestions  of  what 
lies  in  his  soul,  as  a  g^eat,  glorious,  living  and  unspeakable  whole. 

His  soul  felt  the  joys  of  heaven  in  his  intuition  of  the  perception  of 
the  father  and  mother  following  the  call  of  nature  by  the  education  of 
their  children.  Overpowered  by  this  heavenly  joy,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote,  not  for  word-catchers  and  quibblers — no  I  he  wrote  for  parents, 
for  fathers,  for  mothers,  who  he  thought  would  conceive  and  feel  as  he 
did,  to  whom  he  only  needed  to  point  out  what  they  should  do,  what 
they  could  do,  and  how  they  could  do  it. 

The  highest  object  of  recognition,  of  the  intuition  of  mind  and  soul 
to  man,  is  humanity. 

Pestalozzi  took  pleasure,  in  his  Book  for  Mothers,  in  pointing  out  to 
man  what  he  wished ;  and,  in  order  to  point  out  all  that  he  wished, 
could  he  choose  anything  higher  and  more  perfect  than  man,  whose 
body  is  destined  for  the  earth  and  whose  being  is  destined  for  heaven  ? 
That  he  chose  the  highest,  the  most  perfect  thing,  is  now  made  a  re- 
proach to  him  I 

But  is  there  a  more  glorious,  more  exalted,  more  beautiful,  more 
worthy  object  of  observation  and  recognition  than  man  ? — and  is  not 
the  body  the  house  of  our  spirit,  which  is  destined  for  eternity  and  for 
communion  with  God  ?  Can  it,  as  he  himself  says,  be  contrary  to  nat- 
ure to  learn  to  know  it  early,  to  respect  it  early,  to  rejoice  in  it  early, 
that  it  may  be  made  holy  for  us  ?    Can  it,  as  they  charge  Pestalozzi, 
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the  development  of  one  power,  leaving  the  others  without  nourishment ; 
for  example,  he  never  is  acting  for  the  mind  alone  and  leaving  uncon- 
sidered, uni;atisfied  and  uncared  for  and  in  inaction  the  body  and  the 
soul ;  all  the  jx)wers  are  cared  for  at  all  times. 

But  often  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  man's  nature 
stands  forth  and  apparently  dominates  the  others. 

Pestalozzi  takes  into  view  man  according  to  and  in  his  manifestation, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  those  which  are  grounded  in  the 
mind  of  man,  when  he  works  specially  upon  the  predominant  power ; 
it  is  not  done  in  an  isolated  and  divided  way,  but  in  order  to  work 
through  his  treatment  upon  the  other  equal  but  slumbering  and  resting 
powers.  So,  for  example,  in  one  and  the  same  epoch  upon  the  senses, 
through  these  upon  the  body,  and  through  these  again  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  so  in  a  perpetual  round. 

Pestalozzi  takes  man  according  to  his  manifestation.  But  man  does 
not  Manifest  himself  alone,  for  and  through  himself;  he  manifests 
himself  under  conditions  determined  by  nature  and  by  his  mother,  and 
both  these  united — that  is,  by  k)ve. 

So  the  man  becomes  child,  that  is,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  love 
of  the  father  and  mother. 

Pestalozzi  then  wishes  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  man  in  his  mani- 
festation as  child,  through  the  conditions  under  which  he  appears,  that 
is,  the  love  of  the  father  and  mother.  We  think  of  the  father  and 
mother  as  united  by  love  in  order  to  exalt  the  child,  i.  c,  the  sum  of 
their  love,  into  an  independent  being  by  means  of  education. 

Can  there  be  a  truer,  more  careful  nurse  and  developer  of  this  love 
made  visible,  this  independent  essence,  this  child,  than  the  father  and 
the  mother,  than  the  two  united  by  mutual  love,  to  which  the  child 
owes  his  existence — indeed,  whose  sum  and  substance  the  child  is  ? 

Pestalozzi  thus  wishes  only  what  nature  and  the  being  of  man 
wishes;  he  wishes  that  man  in  his  manifestation  as  child  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  their  mutual  love  be  culti- 
vated throughout  and  educated  according  to  his  capacities  as  a  corporeal, 
feeling  and  intellectual  being. 

MAN   IN   niS   MANIFESTATION   AS   A   CHILD. 

The  existence  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  child  is  expressed  merely  by 
simple  life. 

Mind  and  soul  appear  limited  by  and  in  the  mass,  the  body — for 
still  all  part^  in  the  body  are  one ;  the  mind  and  tlie  senses  by  which 
the  world  without  works  through  the  body  upon  the  mind  and  soul  are 
not  yet  distinguishable. 

The  body  of  the  child  is  still  a  mass ;  it  appears  so  tender  and  frail, 
80  much  too  material  and  awkward  for  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the 
child,  yet  slumbering  and  weak,  to  work  through  it. 

By  degrees  the  senses,  feeling,  sight,  etc.,  develop  and  separate. 
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The  child  feels  the  warmth  of  the  mother's  hreast  and  the  breath  of 
her  loving  lips ;  it  smiles  (the  first  appearance  of  the  soulf  the  first  sign 
of  the  soul's  existence). 

The  child  perceives  the  mother ;  it  feels  her  neai-ness,  her  distance, 
etc. ;  the  child  looks  (the  first  appearance  of  mind — the  first  sign  of  its 
existence). 

At  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  this  separation  of  the  senses,  the 
true  mother  works  upon  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  child 
according  to  its  various  capacities ;  the  love  of  the  mother  makes  the 
child  feel,  see,  hear. 

Thus  are  developed,  without  giving  any  account  of  themselves — 
yielding  only  to  holy  feeling,  to  the  demands  of  their  nature — the 
senses  of  the  child ,  which  are  the  paths  to  its  mind  and  soul. 

Here  \a  the  third  point,  where  Pestalozzi  takes  into  account  the  par- 
ents— where  he  appeals  to  them  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  being  of 
their  love  to  the  higher  life,  to  conscious  independence — where  he  gives 
them  means  and  guidance  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  capacities  of 
their  child. 

What  Pestalozzi  wishes  as  means  of  development  he  had  pointed  out 
in  his  Book  for  Mothers,  which  many  have  misunderatood  and  which 
is  yet  the  highest  which  can  be  given  to  man,  the  most  loving  feeling 
could  create,  the  highest  and  best  gift  which  he  could  bestow  in  the 
present  circumstances  upon  his  brethren  amd  sisters. 

What  Pestalozzi  expresses  in  that  book  are  only  suggestions  of  what 
lies  in  his  soul,  as  a  great,  glorious,  living  and  unspeakable  whole. 

His  soul  felt  the  joys  of  heaven  in  his  intuition  of  the  perception  of 
the  father  and  mother  following  the  call  of  nature  by  the  education  of 
their  children.  Overpowered  by  this  heavenly  joy,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote,  not  for  word-catchers  and  quibblers — no  1  he  wrote  for  parents, 
for  fathers,  for  mothers,  who  he  thought  would  conceive  and  feel  as  he 
did,  to  whom  he  only  needed  to  point  out  what  they  should  do,  what 
they  could  do,  and  how  they  could  do  it. 

The  highest  object  of  recognition,  of  the  intuition  of  mind  and  soul 
to  man,  is  humanity. 

Pestalozzi  took  pleasure,  in  his  Book  for  Mothers,  in  pointing  out  to 
man  what  he  wished ;  and,  in  order  to  point  out  all  that  he  wished, 
could  he  choose  anything  higher  and  more  perfect  than  man,  whose 
body  is  destined  for  the  earth  and  whose  being  is  destined  for  heaven  ? 
That  he  chose  the  highest,  the  most  perfect  thing,  is  now  made  a  re- 
proach to  him  I 

But  is  there  a  more  glorious,  more  exalted,  more  beautiful,  more 
worthy  object  of  observation  and  recognition  than  man  ? — and  is  not 
the  body  the  house  of  our  spirit,  which  is  destined  for  eternity  and  for 
communion  with  God?  Can  it,  as  he  himself  says,  be  contrary  to  nat- 
ure to  learn  to  know  it  early,  to  respect  it  early,  to  rejoice  in  it  early^ 
that  it  may  be  made  holy  for  us  ?    Can  it,  as  they  cliarge  Pestalozzi, 
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be  contrary  to  nature  to  orient  one's  self  early  in  the  house  where 
one  dwells? 

As  I  stand  before  you,  it  cannot  be  my  aim  to  contradict  the  objec- 
tions of  Pestalozzi*s  opposers,  who  for  the  most  part  misunderstand 
him,  since  I  am  merely  striving  to  represeat  literally  the  essence  of 
Pestalozzi's  fundamental  efforts  according  to  his  own  representation ; 
I  merely  say  that  a  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  these  efforts 
consists  in  this ;  that  Pestalozzi,  for  various  reasons,  errs  very  much 
when  he  enlists  the  child  himself  in  the  first  cognition  and  develop- 
ment of  himself  and  the  man,  and  even  starts  from  the  body  of  the 
child. 

But  how  can  it  be  a  crime;  how  can  it  be  against  natare  to  re- 
spect the  body  early,  to  learn  early  to  know  the  body  and  its  use,  the 
use  to  which  we  all  owe  everything,  by  which  alone  we  learn  to  know 
the  world  without,  which  helps  us  to  sustain  and  battle  for  our  life,  as 
it  helps  us  to  recognize  God,  to  do  good,  and  to  rescue  our  brothers  and 
sisters  with  strong  arms  from  the  brink  of  perdition  ? 

Truly,  whoever  wishes  to  teach  the  child  to  resjiect  his  body  must 
re!?i>ect  himself ;  if  he  wishes  to  learn  to  know  it,  he  must  know  him- 
self ;  whoever  wishes  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  it,  must  know  it  himself, 
all  this  must  come  to  his  consciousness ;  whoever  works  to  make  the 
child  feel  the  sacredness  of  hi3  body,  to  himself  it  must  be  sacred  I 

Indeed,  no  man  could  understand  Pestalozzi  who  had  not  in  his  soul, 
when  this  element^uy  book  first  fell  into  his  hands,  that  which  Pesta- 
lozzi felt  to  be  exalted  in  humanity  ;  to  him  those  principles  were  dead 
forms  without  sense  or  significance,  and  afterwards  one  person,  perhaps 
without  examination,  repeated  the  judgment  of  another  who  seemed  to 
him  well-informed. 

But  were  all  these  men  parents  to  whom  Pestalozzi  spoke  ?  Noble 
Princess,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  wearying  you,  I  could  say  much  upon 
the  excellence  and  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  of  the  man  himself ;  I 
only  permit  myself  to  express  one  thing  of  which  I  am  deeply  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind. 

Many  a  young  man  and  boy,  powerful  by  the  nature  of  their  collec- 
tive capacities,  would  not  have  lost  his  powers  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth, 
if  his  parents  or  teachers  had  followed  in  his  education  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  in  his  Book  for  Mothers. 

Many  a  young  man  would  have  known  how  to  be  a  useful  and  esti- 
mable subject,  in  the  years  of  his  ripeness  and  understanding,  if  his 
body  could  have  fulfilled  the  requisitions  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

Pestalozzi's  Book  for  Mothers  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  he  wishes 
to  do ;  he  wrote  significantly  ;  "  or  a  guide  for  mothers  in  the  observa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  to  teach  them  to  speak." 

But  man  is  not  the  only  thing  upon  earth  ;  the  whole  outward  world 
is  the  object  of  his  recognition,  and  the  means  for  his  development  aad 
culture. 
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Pestalozzi  said,  therefore,  and  still  says :  '*  As  I  have  shown  you  that 
you  can  bring  man  by  degrees  through  gradual  development  of  the 
child  to  the  conscious  inspection  and  recognition  of  the  world  without, 
so  bring  every  other  object  of  the  world  without  to  his  inspection  and 
recognition,  every  object  which  approaches  the  child,  which  lies  in  his 
circle,  in  his  world,  as  he  himself  lies  in  this  world  1 " 

Scarcely  does  it  seem  possible  that  herein  can  lie  anything  contrary 
to  nature,  difficult  to  be  recognized,  or  difficult  to  be  carried  out,  and 
yet  the  opponents  of  Pestalozzi  find  more  than  all  this  in  it.  Pestalozzi*8 
opponents  reproach  him  strongly  that  he  merely  speaks  of  this  obser- 
vation and  i*ecognition. 

But  we  observe  with  all  our  senses,  and  how  could  Pestalozzi  believe 
that  any  one  would  accuse  him,  when  he  used  the  word  observation,  of 
meaning  simple  observation  with  the  eyes  ? 

The  Book  for  Mothers  is  to  teach  the  mother,  in  the  first  place,  to 
develop  and  to  cultivate  the  senses  of  the  child  both  singly  and  in  their 
harmonious  united  working.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  show  how  and 
in  what  natural  series  of  steps,  one  may  bring  the  objects  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  to  the  observation  and  recognition  of  the  child.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  to  put  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  in  a  condition  to 
teach  the  child  the  use  and  destination  of  his  powers  and  capacities, 
as  well  as  the  use  and  design  of  the  objects  of  the  world  without ;  and 
to  bring  them  to  his  consciousness. 

And  in  all  this  they  accuse  Pestalozzi  of  expressing  one-sided  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  instruction,  although  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  he  requires  without  developing  and  cultivating 
man  in  all  the  directions  of  his  great  powers. 

Others  came  forward  and  said,  Pestalozzi  would  have  dead  words  and 
repetitions ;  what  he  gives  is  dead  and  therefore  killing.  Still  others 
came  forward  and  said  what  Pestalozzi  wishes  the  child  to  know 
should  be  taught  him  earlier  and  better;  they  point  to  the  number  of 
children's  books  that  have  appeared  for  every  age,  and  for  children  of 
all  conditions ;  to  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  natural  history, 
on  excursions,  journeys,  stories  and  picture  books  of  all  kinds,  eto. 

By  all  these  means  that  has  not  been  done  which  Pestalozzi  wishes 
to  have  done.  Everything  is  given  to  the  child  prepared  and  related^ 
so  that  his  understanding  has  no  work  to  do. 

The  powers  of  the  child's  mind  are  not  rendered  active  and  self- 
working.  The  understanding  of  the  adult  has  already  prepared  every- 
thing so  that  the  activity  of  the  child's  understanding  and  recognition 
are  left  without  employment.  The  consequence  of  this  is  weakness 
of  mind  and  especially  of  the  self-acting  judgment  of  the  child*  and  his 
egress  out  of  his  own  inner  world  instead  of  making  him  at  home  in  it 
and  acquainted  with  it. 

They  have  also  reproached  Pestalozzi  for  the  form  of  his  Book  for 
Mothers.    But  when  he  wrote,  it  was  not  his  opinion  that  the  father, 
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mother,  teacher,  whose  hand-book  he  designed  it  to  be,  would  neces- 
sarily confine  himself  strictly  and  anxiously  to  bis  representations.  He 
strove  only  to  represent  what  was  essential  in  general,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and  to  touch  upon  all  parts  of  the  whole. 

Some  complained  in  regard  to  the  book  that  the  sequence  was  not 
logical  enough ;  but  Pestalozzi  wished  neither  to  establish  a  strong  logi- 
cal sequence,  nor,  still  less,  to  confine  the  use  and  application  of  it. 

What  Pestalozzi  had  really  contemplated  was  in  the  opinion  of  others 
too  precise  and  stifE. 

Although  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Pestalozzi  sliould  not  begin  his 
list  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  with  the  head,  he  did  not  say  that 
if  other  parts,  the  hand  for  example,  should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
child,  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  that  and  directed  to  the  head 
because  that  happened  to  stand  first  in  the  book.  Pestalozzi  says 
expressly,  the  peculiar  Book  for  Mothers  is  the  nature  of  the  child  in  its 
manifestations. 

I  know  a  mother  who  has  treated  her  child  now  two  and  a  quarter 
years  old  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  and  according  to  his  meaning.  It 
is  delightful  and  exalting  to  the  heart  to  see  that  mother  and  child. 

And  surely  the  object  of  that  mother's  activity,  the  inner  life  of  her 
soul,  could  not  permit  her  through  her  love  for  her  child,  indeed,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  her,  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  directions  in 
Pestalozzi's  book  ;  yet  this  mother  did  not  find  his  writings  contrary  to 
nature,  nor  killing  to  the  mind  of  her  child ;  no  I  It  was  what  Pesta- 
lozzi wished  that  she  comprehended  in  her  inmost  soul.  It  is  a  joy  to 
see  that  child  with  his  angelic  voice,  his  childlike  innocence,  and  his 
love  not  only  for  his  mother,  but  for  everything  that  surrounds  him. 

It  is  the  highest  enjoyment  to  see  how  at  home  the  child  is  in  his 
world,  how  continually  active  and  occupied  he  is  in  it.  He  stands  now 
at  a  higher  point  of  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  world  around 
him,  but  uninjured  in  his  innocent  childishness. 

This  child  lives  a  gentle  inner  life  ;  he  rejoices  inwardly  in  awaken- 
ing nature,  and  seizes  everything  with  attention  that  strikes  his  senses 
which  his  early  awakened  powers  of  body  and  mind  make  easily  pos- 
sible to  him.  The  mother  followed  Pestalozzi ;  what  she  did  she  did  by 
following  his  meaning.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  working  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  see  the  limits  of  the  culture  of  body,  soul  and  mind. 

Often  and  willingly  has  this  mother  said,  who  always  strove  t-o  do  her 
duty  before  she  knew  of  Pestalozzi,  that  from  Pestalozzi  she  had 
learned  how  to  be  a  mother. 

Pestalozzi's  Book  for  Mothers  would  have  been  much  less  unjustly 
judged  if  the  second  part  had  yet  appeared.  It  is  still  wanting,  alas  ! 
Pestalozzi  has  not  expressed  his  idea  fully  in  its  application  ;  this  is  an 
important  view  which  everyone  should  take  before  forming  a  judgment. 

As  much  and  even  more  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judg- 
ing of  the  book,  is  that  what  Pestalozzi  wishes  is  not  limited  to  tlie 
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time  when  the  faculty  of  speech  appears  in  the  child,  or  even  when  it 
actually  begins  to  speak ;  no  I  it  begins  in  the  working  and  application 
at  the  moment  when  the  child  perceives  outward  impressions  decid- 
edly, that  is,  discriminates  between  light  and  darkness.  The  mother 
must  already  have  taught  the  child  to  observe  everything,  to  separate 
everything  which  comes  within  the  circle  of  his  life,  before  the  peculiar 
moment  of  time  when  the  development  of  language  begins. 

I  know  children  so  treated  who  were  a  year  and  a  half  old  before  they 
began  to  speak,  but  who  could  discriminate  between  all  things  that 
immediately  surrounded  them,  and  appeared  to  have  distinct  and  quite 
significant  conceptions  of  everything.  If  the  child  has  been  so  treated 
it  has  the  very  essential  and  useful  advantage,  when  it  does  begin  to 
speak,  of  knowing  well  the  objects  it  is  about  to  name,  and  hence  needs 
not  to  divide  its  powers  but  can  apply  them  unitedly  in  the  naming  of 
them.  It  can  now  make  important  progress  in  speaking,  and  this  is 
really  the  case  with  such  children. 

The  Book  for  Mothers  first  gave  a  guide  for  teaching  the  child  to 
observe  that  language  is  the  medium  of  sympathy. 

The  mother  must  work  according  to  nature,  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  child's  capacity  for  language  and  its  development.  To  elevate  the 
social  life  between  mother,  father  and  child,  the  mother  widens  the 
child's  power  of  language.  The  father,  the  mother,  the  members  of 
the  family,  now  teach  the  child  the  meaning  of  the  language  they  speak, 
that  they  may  mutually  understand  each  other  more  easily,  and  sympa- 
thize about  everything  that  surrounds  them. 

But  Pestalozzi  not  only  wishes  that  everything  that  happens  uncon- 
sciously shall  be  brought  to  the  consciousness,  that  that  which  has  hap- 
pened shall  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  that  it  shall  happen  consecutively, 
all-sidedly  and  comprehensively,  and  in  conformity  with  the  developing 
progress  of  the  child. 

The  meaning  of  language  which  Pestalozzi  now  wishes  to  have  the 
child  learn  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  closest  sense,  the  special  mean- 
ing; for  only  from  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  and  individual 
thing  can  man  rise  to  the  knowledge  and  command  of  the  universal. 

The  child  is  taught  then  the  meaning  of  every  single  word,  every  sin- 
gle expression.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  lies  darkly  in  the 
demands  of  human  nature,  but  the  Book  for  Mothers  gwes  this  guidance 
in  the  first  place. 

According  to  Pestalozzi  the  child  is  now  to  learn  by  observation,  for 
example,  the  meaning  of  contrasted  words  which  it  either  hears  or  even 
speaks  already  intelligibly ;  as  dark,  bright;  heavy,  light ;  black,  white  ; 
transparent,  opaque ;  there,  here ;  furniture,  tool ;  animal,  stone ;  go, 
sit;  run,  creep;  coarse,  fine;  more,  less;  one,  many;  living,  dead; 
prick,  cut,  etc.  Pestalozzi  here  shows  particularly  how  contrast,  which 
he  always  designates  as  to  be  found  in  every  conception,  is  specially 
cultivating. 
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Thus  far  the  mother  has  developed  the  cliild's  capacity  of  language 
according  to  Pestalozzi's  method  ;  she  has  taught  it  to  speak.  But  now 
before  she  carries  it  farther,  she  and  otlier  members  of  her  family 
must  cultivate  this  capacity. 

The  speaking  of  the  child  rises  by  degrees  to  connected  language. 
The  child  knows  and  raises  itself  to  a  determined  knowledge  ot  the 
meaning  of  all  that  it  speaks. 

Bv  all  that  tlie  mother  has  hitherto  done  for  the  child,  it  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  know  precisely  the  objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  to 
observe  them  singly,  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  Its  ix)wer  to 
observe  is  perfectly  awakened,  and  in  full  activity.  The  circle  of  its 
knowledge  widens  as  its  world  widens;  it  accompanies  its  mother 
wherever  her  employments  call  her.  It  is  continually  led  to  know  more 
objects  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  objects  themselves  stand  forth 
more  and  more  prominently. 

It  recognizes  intelligibly  what  was  hitherto  unknown  and  unsepa- 
rated,  and  still  lies  partly  so,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  so  un- 
til it  consciously  surveys  a  fixed  portion  of  the  outward  world,  and  free 
and  independent  of  that  world,  can  again  create  and  represent  it. 

To  raise  the  child  to  this  perfectly  conscious  recognition  of  the  out- 
ward world,  must  hence  be  the  object  of  its  mother's  striving.  The 
glorious  kingdom  of  nature  now  opens  by  degrees  to  the  child  ;  led  by 
its  mother's  hand  it  entei*s  that  glorious  kingdom.  Nature  is  now  its 
world ;  the  child  creates  nature  from  its  world. 

A  hundred  little  stones,  a  hundred  little  plants,  flowers,  leaves,  a  hun- 
dred little  animals,  innumerable  objects  of  nature  accompany  its  steps; 
its  heart  beats  loudly.  It  finds  friends,  it  carries  about  and  takes  care 
of  objects  ;  but  it  does  not  know  why  it  is  happy,  why  it  carries  about 
and  takes  care  of  these  objects,  why  its  heart  beats  so  loudly.  Should 
these  impressions  be  allowed  to  vanish  without  having  been  firmly 
retained  ? 

According  to  Pestalozzi,  the  mother  now  teaches  the  child  to  perceive 
these  objects  on  all  sides,  to  recognize  all  their  qualities,  that  is,  with 
the  help  of  all  their  senses ;  she  teaches  it  to  use  its  observation  upon 
the  whole  aspect  of  them,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  others. 

The  child  now  holds  firm  points  to  which  it  can  fasten  its  joy, — 
sound,  motion,  shape,  form,  smoothness,  etc.  It  sees  the  connection  of 
these  qualities  and  a  hundred  others  to  qualities  partly  determinable,  or 
merely  supposable ;  so  that  the  child  is  now  first  conscious  of  its  joy. 

IIow  happy  is  the  child  now  whom  its  mother  has  made  conscious  of 
all  these  impressions,  so  that  he  possesses  a  firm  point  by  which  the 
outward  world  stands  in  contact  with  him,  so  that  he  does  not  remain 
in  the  dark  with  his  heart  oppressed  with  feeling ;  so  that  he  does  not 
wander  in  a  mist  like  the  traveler  who  journeys  through  a  pleasing 
country  on  a  spring  morning  when  nature  is  partly  wrapped  in  vapor, 
and  shows  him  the  light  that  gleams  through  it,  promising  a  delightful 
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view.  As  man  longingly  waits  for  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  objects  of  nature  may  appear  in  light  and 
clearness,  so  the  child  waits  for  the  guidance  of  the  loving  mother  who 
will  explain  to  him  the  rapture  of  his  heart  and  show  him  why  he  re- 
joices in  anticipation. 

What  a  calling  for  the  mother!  She  teaches  the  child  to  become 
conscious  of  his  joys,  of  the  objects  of  his  delight ;  she  teaches  it  how 
to  give  an  account  of  all  it  sees  and  feels,  to  express  it  in  words  and  to 
share  it  with  others. 

The  mother  thus  raises  the  child  into  a  creature  of  intelligence  and 
feeling ;  she  teaches  him  the  qualities  of  objects ;  she  listens  to  every 
remark,  every  discovery,  every  word  of  her  child ;  she  rejoices  when  he 
rejoices;  she  receives  his  love  and  sympathy  in  her  own  breast,  she 
reciprocates  it  and  guides  it  with  delight. 

As  the  nature  of  the  child  receives  life  and  significance  thus,  so  the  lan- 
guage which  the  child,  the  mother,  the  father,  the  family  speaks,  receives 
life  and  significance.  Every  word  becomes  an  object,  an  impression,  a 
picture ;  to  every  word  the  child  joins  a  world,  a  cycle  of  impressions ; 
he  goes  in  his  remarks  upon  the  qualities  of  things,  from  the  easier  to 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  he  loves  to  seek  and 
find  it  all  himself;  **  Dear  mother,  let  me  find  it  myself,"  he  says. 
Often  have  I  with  joy  and  light-heartedness  heard  children  make  this 
prayer  with  shining,  sparkling  eyes  ! 

Later,  the  mother  leads  her  child  to  classifying  similar  things  (which 
it  tends  to  do  of  itself  )  and  to  discriminating  between  different  things ; 
thus  the  child  learns  to  compare  what  it  sees. 

The  child  besides  observing,  also  imitates.  Imitation  betters  and 
perfects  his  observations.  The  mother  not  only  allows  this  imitation, 
she  not  only  rejoices  in  it,  but  she  aids  it. 

The  child  likes  above  all  things  to  imitate  the  sound  which  it  has 
evoked  from  some  inanimate  object  perhaps,  or  which  it  seems  to  him 
to  produce.  It  tries  to  imitate  the  sound  of  everything,  falling,  jump- 
ing, breathing,  moving.  All  the  objects  of  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, seem  to  emit  sounds ;  they  speak  audibly  to  him.  The  mother 
rejoices  in  the  child*s  delight  when  in  the  spring  it  imitates  the  sounds 
of  nature,  and  she  challenges  him  to  do  it ;  she  does  it  unconsciously 
when  her  impulse  to  do  it  is  not  disturbed.  Who  has  not  seen  a  poor 
mother  playing  with  her  child  or  heard  her  say,  "  What  does  the  sheep 
do?  What  does  the  dog  say,  the  ox,  the  bird?"  The  child's  imita- 
tions increase  ;  it  imitates  the  twittering  of  the  bird,  and  thus  its  own 
human  tone  is  awakened. 

If  the  mother  sings,  and  accompanies  the  song  of  the  birds  with  her 
human  tones,  he  will  imitate  this,  and  thus  will  not  only  his  feeling  be 
awakened  for  the  highest  human  expression,  song,  but  his  whole  being 
is  exalted,  from  the  humming  of  the  bees  to  the  representation  of  his 
own  feelings  by  simple,  connected  and  varied  human  tones. 
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The  outward  world  is  now  no  longer  to  the  child,  guided  by  Pestalozzi's 
method,  the  chaotic,  confused,  misty  mass,  which  it  was  earlier.  1.  It 
is  now  individualized.  2.  What  is  separated  it  can  name.  3.  It  can 
seize  it  at  a  glance  independent  of  other  relations,  and  according  to  its 
relation  to  himself  and  to  othere.  4.  It  can  designate  what  it  observes 
and  all  its  relations  by  language ;  it  can  speak  and  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  its  parents.  5.  It  knows  an  object  not  only  on  one 
side  but  on  several  sides.  6.  It  can  take  an  object  in  at  a  glance  in 
many  relations.  7.  It  can  compare  one  object  with  another  and  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  qualities  Qf  each. 

Ideas  of  Number. 

The  first  general  quality  of  objects  is  tlieir  computability.  Objects 
are  now  individually  separated  to  the  child's  mind,  consequently  follow- 
ing each  other  in  time  and  thus  appear  computable. 

The  mother  now  teaches  her  child  to  recognize  the  computability  of 
objects,  and  to  separate  the  qualities  and  relations  of  computable  objects 
in  nature,  with  real  objects  before  it,  and  not  first  by  counting  in  an 
abstract  manner. 

By  the  exercises  arranged  by  Pestalozzi  the  mother  brings  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  something  which  hitherto  was  merely  an 
obscure  presentiment,  scarcely  a  conscious  feeling ;  she  brings  the  con- 
ception of  number,  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  relations 
of  the  computable,  to  his  clear,  intelligible  consciousness. 

The  mother  teaches  the  child  that  one  stone  and  again  one  stone  are 
two  stones,  etc. 

Farther,  she  teaches  him  to  know  the  value  of  numbers  by  the  oppo- 
site process,  for  example,  ten  nuts  less  one  nut  are  nine  nuts. 

Already  this  little  exercise  has  brought  conversation  to  life  between 
mother  and  child,  when,  for  example,  in  the  first  case,  she  says  to  the 
child,  "  Lay  down  two  flowers  and  one  flower ;  how  many  flowers  have 
you?  how  many  times  one  flower  have  you?  how  many  times  two 
flowers  have  you  ?  "  etc. 

Or,  in  the  second  case,  for  the  solving  of  numbers,  she  says  to  the 
child,  "  Put  away  one  of  your  six  beans ;  now  how  many  have  you  ? 
how  many  times  one  bean  have  you  still  ?  " 

The  mother  goes  a  step  farther ;  she  now  lets  him  add  two,  three  and 
four  ;  for  example  :  '*  One  stone  and  two  stones  are  three  stones." 

The  child  learns  by  observation  that  5  are  5  times  1,  are  4  and  1,  and 
3  and  2. 

Or,  1  and  3  are  4,  4  and  3  are  7,  7  and  3  are  10  objects. 

The  mother  then  goes  backwards  over  the  same  ground.  For  exam- 
ple :  if  you  take  2  from  15,  13  remain. 

Questions  enliven  and  elevate  conversation  between  the  mother  and 
child. 

The  mother  may  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house ;  the  child  sits  near 
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and  plays  with  stones  or  flowers.  The  mother  asks :  "  When  you  put 
2  flowers  to  1,  how  many  have  you  ?  " 

All  this  is  play  to  the  child ;  it  handles  its  favorite  objects ;  it  moves 
them  about,  and  sees  a  purpose  in  doing  it,  for  in  all  its  plays  the  child 
gives  itself  a  problem.  The  child  is  with  its  mother,  so  it  is  happy, 
and  its  mind  and  feelings  are  awakened. 

When  the  child  knows  how  to  count  in  these  different  ways,  and 
knows  the  qualities  of  numbers  thus  represented,  it  will  soon  find  that 
the  pea  leaf  has  2  times  2  little  leaves,  and  the  rose  leaf  2  times  3  little 
leaves.  A  hint  to  the  mother,  and  she  carries  her  child  still  another 
step  in  the  knowledge  of  computation.  The  child  has  several  single 
objects  around  it.  "  Place  your  little  blocks,"  the  mother  says,  "  so 
that  2  will  lie  in  every  heap.  Have  you  done  it?  Count  how  many 
times  2  you  have."  The  child  will  count :  "  I  have  2  times  2,  3  times  2, 
or  I  have  1  time  2 ;"  or  it  will  say  perhaps  a  little  later,  "  I  have  1 
two  heap ;  2  two  heaps,"  etc. 

The  mother  goes  farther  and  says :  "  Place  your  things  so  that  3  or  4 
or  5  will  lie  together,  and  tell  me  how  many  times  3  or  4  or  5,  etc.,  you 
have."  [She  selects  one  of  these  numbors,  of  course.  We  omit  many 
similar  exercises  in  numbers  now  familiar  to  kindergartners.] 

Form. 

So  Pestalozzi  would  have  the  mother  teach  the  child  form  in  its  play. 

"  Here  is  a  lath — it  is  straight ;  here  is  a  branch — it  is  crooked." 
The  child  remarks  the  laths  on  the  fence,  the  prongs  on  the  rake  ;  they 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  His  mother  tells  him  they  are 
parallel.  The  ribs  on  the  leaf  of  the  large  plantain  unite  in  a  point ; 
they  are  radiating.  The  child  goes  into  the  woods  with  its  mother ;  it 
sees  the  fir  trees  and  the  pines,  it  is  pleased  with  the  variety ;  and  it 
knows  how  to  describe  it.  The  needles  of  the  fir  tree  are  parallel,  those 
of  the  pine  unite  in  a  point. 

The  child  observes  the  relations  of  the  branches  to  the  stem.  Its 
mother  has  taught  it  to  observe  angles.  The  branches  and  the  stems 
form  angles,  but  these  joinings  of  branch  and  stem  make  in  one  tree 
quite  a  different  impression  upon  the  child  from  those  in  another  tree. 
How  delighted  it  now  is  to  recognize  this  variety,  so  that  it  has  a  firm 
point  to  which  it  can  fasten  its  impressions.  It  is  the  greater  or  less 
inclination  of  the  branch  to  the  stem.  So  in  the  surroundings  in  nature, 
which  is  its  world  it  recognizes,  led  by  its  mother,  it  sees  3  or  4,  or 
many  cornered  forms.  The  intersection  of  the  hemlock  twig  forms  a 
regular  pentagonal  (or  five  comers).  The  mother  leads  the  child  to  a 
regular  comparison  of  this  form  and  to  seek  its  variety. 

The  child  will  soon  pluck  leaves  and  find  other  objects  in  view  of  their 
forms,  and  with  childish  critical  senses  will  separate  them  from  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  belong.  He  will  go  farther  than  I  venture  to  describe. 

**  See,  mother,  what  round  leaves  I  have  found,"  and  the  child  shows 
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the  mother  many  such  leaves,  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes,  which  he  has 
picked.  *'  See  how  little  this  one  is,  and  how  big  this  one  is  1  "  he  thus 
leads  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  size.  A  hint,  a  word  from  the 
mother,  and  the  child  has  received  a  new  item  of  culture. 

He  selects  three  leaves,  lays  them  upon  each  other,  aud  says :  '^  That 
is  the  largest  leaf,  that  is  smaller,  but  that  is  the  smallest.'* 

"  Mother,  look  at  this  long  stalk.  The  stalk  of  the  flax  is  only  half 
as  long/'  he  will  perhaps  say,  if  he  has  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
word  half.  Or,  after  the  mother  has  laid  the  flax  upon  the  corn  stalk, 
he  will  say,  **  this  is  2  times  as  long,"  or  perhaps  as  long  again  as  that 
one,  or  he  breaks  a  pear  leaf  in  the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  finds  both 
halves  equally  long;  perhaps  he  cannot  describe  what  he  finds  and  his 
mother  tells  him  that  these  two  parts  of  a  whole  are  called  halves,  and 
thus  widens  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  again. 

Pestalozzi  wishes  to  make  known  intelligibly  in  small  things  the  at- 
tributes of  form  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  foundation  of  its 
qualities. 

The  child  will  lead  on  the  attentive  mother  and  father  still  farther. 

The  child  will  soon  come  to  the  consideration  of  large  equal  objects 
in  comparison  with  large  unequal  objects ;  he  will  find  that  a  part  is 
smaller  than  the  whole,  the  whole  is  larger  than  a  part. 

Objects  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art  will  lead  the  child  to  this  com- 
parison. 

Everything  in  his  circle,  in  his  world,  will  thus  become  means  of  in- 
formation, material  for  development. 

If  the  child  is  in  its  earliest  years  where  the  mother  is,  and  rightly 
guided,  it  costs  but  a  suggestion  from  her  and  it  can  busy  itself  many 
hours. 

It  accumulates  objects,  arranges  and  investigates  them ;  it  is  quiet 
and  happy. 

One  will  scarcely  realize  that  the  child  is  occupied,  and  yet  the  powers 
of  its  soul  and  mind  are  coming  forward  and  developing  themselves  by 
practice. 

In  this  way  all  the  capacities  and  powers  of  the  child  are  now  devel- 
oped according  to  Pestalozzi's  method ;  his  senses  cultivated,  his  inner 
and  outer  being  exalted  to  true  life ;  he  errs  no  more  unconsciously  as 
one  enveloped  in  mist ;  the  way  is  open  for  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
every  shade  of  feeling.  Sympathy,  that  beautiful  attribute  of  man,  is 
possible  to  him  in  its  whole  scope  ;  his  language  is  formed. 

With  deepest  love  he  hangs  upon  the  glance  of  his  mother,  his  father 
— the  parents  to  whom  he  owes  all  this  joy. 

All  which  has  thus  far  been  done  by  the  mother  was  tlie  object  of  the 
Book  for  Mothers^  and  suggested  by  it;  at  least  this  is  what  Pestalozzi 
wished  for  as  belonging  to  the  calling  of  the  mother. 

Pestalozzi  wishes  that  the  child  shall  live  in  this  manner  seven  happy, 
delightful  years. 
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The  child  has  now,  thus  guided,  received  its  culture  through  the 
mother,  for  what  is  now  in  the  child,  what  now  transports  it  will  always 
live  in  it,  will  give  value  to  its  life,  dignity  to  its  being.  She  now  sur- 
renders it  fully  prepared  to  the  father,  the  parental  teacher,  or  to  his 
representative,  the  school-master,  for  definite  instruction,  definite 
teaching. 

The  instruction  which  the  father  or  school-master  will  now  give  to 
the  child  will  join  on  where  the  mother  ended. 

The  child  should  find  no  other  difference  between  this  teaching  and 
that  of  its  mother ;  now  every  object  stands  singly,  all  instruction  has 
a  determined  time.  The  manner  of  handling  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  its  mother. 

Man  as  a  Scholar. 

[The  next  division  of  this  article  upon  Pestalozzi  is  entitled  Man  as 
A  Scholar,  and  in  it  Frobel  describes  minutely  Pestalozzi's  mode  of 
teaching  everything :] 

Language^ — the  mother  tongue  in  reference  to  its  meaning,  the  formal 
part  of  language ;  descriptions  of  nature,  of  the  products  of  art,  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Second  course  of  geographical  instruction,  the  knowl- 
edge of  numbers,  forms,  size,  singing,  drawing  (Schmidt's  method), 
reading,  writing. 

This  instruction  is  not  given  from  books,  but  from  life,  observation 
of  nature,  walks,  examination  of  works  of  art  and  use,  etc.,  etc. 

INTRODUCTION  OF   THIS   METHOD   INTO   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  demands  which  Pestalozzi  makes  upon  the  teacher  are  simple  and 
natural ;  they  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  scholar.  Therefore  they  will  be  intelligible  and  easy  of 
execution  and  representation  to  every  teacher,  even  the  country  school- 
teacher, who  can  unite  good  will  with  power  and  understanding,  as  soon 
as  he  has  suitably  prepared  himself  in  the  method.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  subjects  which  Pestalozzi  wishes  to  have  taught.  They  go  from 
the  simple,  their  march  is  connected  in  a  determined  sequence  lying  in 
the  nature  of  every  subject  of  instruction.  If  the  teacher  has  been 
taught  only  the  first  point,  the  nature  and  essence  of  his  subject,  through 
observation  in  his  own  practice^  he  can  not  only  proceed  easily  according 
to  this  demand  of  that  subject,  but  even  instruct  the  scholar  in  it  con- 
secutively. 

The  teacher  with  good  will  and  the  impulse  to  perfect  himself  (and 
upon  what  teacher  who  wishes  to  perfect  others  would  not  this  requisi- 
tion be  made  ?)  will  very  soon  perceive  with  the  utmost  joy  the  glorious 
effects  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  upon  himself;  he  will  find  it 
grounded  in  his  nature.  The  Pestalozzian  principles  will  thus  become 
his  own  ;  they  will  flow  into  his  whole  life ;  and  thus  he  will  express  it 
with  mind,  love,  warmth,  life  and  freedom  in  all  his  acts,  and  instruct 
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and  represent  it  to  his  scholars  according  to  their  needs,  as  to  his  own 
children  and  brethren. 

There  would  be  few  difficulties  in  introducing  Pestalozzi's  method 
into  the  schools,  if  teachers,  and  those  who  feel  it  their  destiny  to  be 
such,  should  make  Uiemselves  familiar  at  his  institution  with  his  princi- 
ples, and  should  acquire  the  readiness  and  dexterity  in  applying  them, 
which  they  could  do  on  the  spot.  Supposing  that  they  know  and  honor 
the  duties  and  demands  of  their  calling,  strive  to  fulfill  them  with  all 
their  power,  and,  thinking  for  themselves,  not  act  mechanically,  their 
efforts  would  be  facilitated  by  the  Pestalozzian  method ;  in  the  first 
place  because  it  corresponds  to  their  natures  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
pupils,  and  again  because  its  workings  will  fill  them  and  their  pupils 
with  inward  joy  and  exhilarating  pleasure ;  it  would  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  calling  not  only  with  love  and  Joy,  but  with  power  and 
enthusiasm.  They  will  not  be  behindhand  in  their  own  self-perfecting 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  even  the  lowly  among  the  people,  even 
the  preliminary  points  of  every  subject ;  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  thought  whereby  their  own  minds  will  be  farther  developed.  Their 
human  hearts,  their  loving  souls,  will  be  filled  with  nourishment.  They 
will  never  be  machines  even  when  tliey  are  teaching  the  simplest  thing ; 
for  they  will  never  depend  upon  arbitrarily  given  rules,  followed  every 
day  regularly  without  farther  thought.  Indeed,  if  they  wish  to  teach 
according  to  Pestalozzi's  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think,  so  that 
what  they  teach  will  be  living  and  active  in  itself,  and  be  presented 
livingly  and  glowingly  so  as  to  awaken  file  and  activity  in  others. 

By  their  knowledge  of  this  method,  the  teachers,  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  introduction,  will  make  it  not  only  possible  to  fulfill  their  duty 
far  more  comprehensively  and  better  than  before,  but  will  find  their 
work  much  facilitated  by  it,  for  by  its  conformity  to  nature  it  bears 
within  itself  the  quality  that  every  advanced  scholar  will  be  able  to 
teach  and  instinct  others.  Very  essential  and  many-sided  advantages 
will  arise  out  of  this  to  both  scholars  and  schools. 

1.  All  the  scholars  will  be,  according  to  their  needs  and  at  all  times, 
employed  under  a  teacher,  will  be  always  under  inspection,  and  never 
left  to  themselves  or  to  indolence,  a  thing  so  common  in  schools,  but 
will  be  at  all  times  engaged  in  their  development  and  culture. 

2.  For  the  instructed  and  assistant  pupils  will  themselves  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  method,  and  hence  be  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
teaching  they  will  receive.  Their  power  of  thought  and  judgment  will 
be  in  continual  exercise,  their  feelings  and  souls  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  practice  love  and  ready  service,  and  thus,  while  upon  one  side 
their  understandings  will  be  cultivated,  on  the  other  they  will  rise  to 
practical  humanity.  The  school  itself  will  thus  be  sustained  like  a 
family,  the  teacher  of  which  is  the  father,  the  pupils  of  which  are  the 
children ;  these  will  be  like  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  family,  in 
which  the  weaker  will  be  sustained  by  the  stronger. 
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Whose  heart  does  not  beat  quickly  to  see  the  schools  of  his  beloved 
fatherland  thus  exalted  ? 

The  assistant  teacher  will  receive  thus  the  most  ifighly  essential 
advantage  ;  he  must  never  weaken  his  powers  by  frittering  them  away, 
that  he  may  always  be  able  to  devote  them  wholly  to  the  department 
taught  by  him. 

The  school  receiv^es  this  essential  advantage — that  unity  reigns  in  the 
whole  instruction.  So  much  more  important  progress  will  the  pupils 
make.  The  school  can  thus  naturally  answer  perfectly  to  the  demands 
of  the  parents,  the  children  always  be  suitably  and  directly  employed, 
and  all  things  work  together  for  their  culture. 

The  instruction  will  thus  gain  in  life,  interest  and  variety  by  every 
class  of  the  pupils  being  occupied  specially  and  particularly  according 
to  their  ages. 

If  we  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the 
arrangement  and  application  of  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  people's 
schools  and  the  country  schools,  a  teacher  in  a  country  or  village  school, 
supported  by  some  of  his  most  capable  pupils,  could  fulfill  the  demands 
of  Pestalozzi  for  eighty  or  more  scholars  by  seven  hours  of  daily  in- 
struction (two  afternoons  being  excepted). 

Since  the  child  is  first  capable  at  eight  years  of  age  of  being  treated 
as  a  scholar,  according  to  Pestalozzi*s  principles,  if  hitherto  but  little 
has  been  done  for  his  development  by  his  parents  and  his  mother,  a 
fixed  time,  to  fall  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  must  be  arranged 
by  local  conditions  to  receive  him  into  the  school  in  order  to  supply 
what  the  first  education  at  home  has  neglected. 

Therefore  at  first  all  the  children  who  go  to  the  school  will  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes  or  divisions. 

The  first  division  will  constitute  the  children's  class,  and  these  pupils 
will  be  under  eight  years  of  age.  The  manner  of  their  treatment  will 
be  determined  by  their  age,  for  they  are  children  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word ;  they  have  not  emerged  from  the  circle  determined  by  the 
foregoing  representation  of  the  Bookfitr  Mothers, 

The  second  division  will  consist  of  the  school  classes,  and  the  pupils 
will  be  from  eight  years  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  usually  leave  school. 
The  manner  of  their  treatment  is  determined  by  Pestalozzi's  method  of 
imstruction. 

This  second  division  must  be  divided  again  into  two  parts;  into  the 
lower  class  in  which  the  pupils  are  at  all  events  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  old,  and  the  upper  class  which  contains  the  pupils  from  eleven 
years  of  age  to  the  end  of  the  school  time.  The  whole  school  would  be 
divided  then  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  or  child's  class;  the  second  or 
lower  school  class ;  the  third  or  upper  school  class. 

According  to  this  division  of  the  classes  the  following  subjects  of 
instruction  are  possible  : 

The  second  class  could  receive  two  hours'  instruction  in  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  nature ;  the  third  class  two  hours  in  natural  history.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the  grater  part  of  the 
natural  products  of  their  fatherland,  particularly  of  the  region  in  which 
they  live,  but  also  of  the  foreign  natural  products  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  that  region. 

The  second  class  could  devote  two  hours  in  the  week  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  products  of  art ;  the  third  class  two  hours  to  technology.  And 
here  what  is  essential  to  the  pupils  in  the  circle  in  which  tbey  live  is 
alone  necessary. 

Then  two  hours  of  description  of  the  earth  for  the  second  class,  and 
two  hours  of  knowledge  of  different  countries.  The  second  class  could 
give  one  of  these  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  week  to  a  walk.  Thus 
they  would  learn  to  know  Germany  (its  physical  limits)  and  especially 
the  Thuringian  valley  accurately,  and  have  a  general  view  of  Europe. 

In  the  description  of  other  countries,  they  are  taught  the  products  of 
nature  and  art  in  each  country,  the  manner  of  life  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  relations  of  every  land  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  to  the  territories  in  which  they  live. 

The  fatherland  of  the  pupils  stands  first  in  importance  in  all  these 
three  topics. 

The  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  arithmetic.  The  third  class 
also  six  hours  of  the  same.  In  the  second  class  it  will  be  chiefly  men- 
tal arithmetic,  in  the  third  class  chiefly  ciphering  or  written  arithmetic 
(on  the  slate). 

The  second  class  can  have  four  hours  upon  the  theory  of  forms  and 
drawing ;  the  third  class  four  hours  in  geometry  and  drawing.  To  fix 
more  sharply  the  relation  of  the  hours  for  arithmetic,  theory  of  forms, 
geometry  and  drawing,  a  part  should  be  precise  local  knowledge,  a  part 
dependent  upon  what  knowledge  the  pupils  of  the  child's  class  in  the 
lower  school  class  already  have. 

The  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  reading  and  mother  tongue ; 
the  third  class  four  hours  of  the  formal  theory  of  language. 

The  exercises  in  beautiful  handwriting  can  be  connected  afterwards 
with  grammatical  exercises. 

The  third  class  needs  neither  special  hours  for  reading  or  writing, 
because  the  pupils  have  been  firmly  grounded  in  these  before  they 
passed  into  the  third  class.  To  practice  and  cultivate  themselves  more 
in  both,  they  find  sufficient  opportunity  in  writing  upon  the  other  topics. 

The  second  class  can  have  three  hours  in  singing,  and  the  third  class 
the  same. 

Lastly,  the  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  religious  instruction, 
and  the  third  class  nine  hours.  In  the  third  class  this  consists  of  the 
reports  of  tlie  preaching,  passages  of  scripture  and  songs ;  in  the  recita- 
tion of  Bible  texts  and  songs,  not  only  in  the  words  but  in  the  significi^ 
tion  which  the  pupil  has  given  to  both. 

The  particidars  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  or  child's  class  I  pass 
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over,  since  the  subjects,  as  well  as  their  treatment,  are  designated  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  represented. 

In  no  other  than  the  Pestalozzian  method  can  the  child  be  employed 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  or  in  so  few  hours  could  such  a  goal  be 
reached  on  every  topic. 

According  to  Pestalozzi's  meaning  and  principles,  no  topic  should 
stand  isolated ;  only  in  organic  union  do  they  lead  to  the  desired  goal, 
which  is  the  cultivation  and  education  of  the  child  and  pupil. 

This  suggestion  for  the  assignment  of  hours  and  subjects  is  only 
made  for  the  country  schools ;,  for  the  city  schools,  there  are  generally 
three  regular  teachers  for  greater  perfection  of  instruction. 

But  the  organization  of  a  school  according  to  Pestalozzi's  principles 
makes  two  essential  requisitions  ;  first,  that  the  children  of  the  school 
age  can  only  be  received  into  the  school  at  two  fixed  seasons  ;  and  that 
all  school  children,  except  in  the  vacations,  shall  come  to  school  punctu- 
ally and  uninterruptedly.  If  a  single  hour  is  neglected  by  the  pupil,  it 
is  never  possible  to  make  it  wholly  up  without  great  disadvantage  to 
his  companions  in  that  topic,  since  this  method  makes  a  steady  advance 
and  is  characterized  by  a  continuous  progress. 

All  the  faults  which  hitherto  may  be  found  in  country  and  city 
schools  are  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  this  method. 

Order,  permanent  and  spontaneous  occupation,  taking  into  account 
both  mind  and  character,  gradual  progress  in  culture,  living  and  funda- 
mental knowledge  in  the  pupil,  love,  true  love  of  it  on  his  part,  love  for 
the  school  and  for  the  teacher,  contempt  for  all  superficial  knowledge 
in  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  or  among  the  people.  These  are  the  essen- 
tial consequences  of  schools  directed  on  Pestalozzi's  principles. 

To  every  one  who  relies  upon  the  school  for  his  circle  of  knowledge, 
he  has  marked  out  the  path  for  perfecting  and  ennobling  himself. 

Love  for  teachers  and  companions,  parents  and  family,  will  in  riper 
age  become  a  more  exalted  love  of  country,  deep  reverence  for  the 
princes  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  superior  fathers. 

The  many-sided  practical  power,  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  he 
has  acquired,  will  make  it  possible  for  every  one  so  trained  to  act  not 
only  with  power  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  but  to  be  an  actively 
working  subject  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Simplicity,  contentment  with  his  condition  of  firm  independence  of 
character,  thoughtful  action,  the  promotion  of  family  and  public  happi- 
ness, practical  virtue,  true  religion,  will  characterize  the  citizens  edu- 
cated according  to  Pestalozzi's  method. 

Upon  the  Possibility  of  introducing  Pestalozzi's  Method  among  the  ^f others 
and  Parents  of  the  People^  for  the  Natural  Education  and  Treatment  of 
their  Children  up  to  the  Sixth  Year. 

Even  the  introduction  of  Pestalozzi's  method  into  the  families  is  not 
8o  difficult  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  for  every  mother  loves  her  child,  has 
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him  with  her  most  of  the  time  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  willingly  con* 
verses  and  occupies  herself  with  him. 

It  needs  little  guidance,  therefore,  even  of  the  uncuUivated  mother, 
in  order  to  teach  her  how  to  treat  her  child  according  to  its  nature  and 
to  lead  it  farther  on  than  usual ;  it  depends  upon  how  this  guidance  is 
given  to  her. 

Mere  words  will  work  quite  in  a  contrary  way,  but  every  mother 
likes  to  have  people  interested  in  her  child. 

Could  these  dispositions  of  the  mother  be  used  to  give  her  confidence 
in  PestaIozzi*s  method  so  that  she  could  converse  with  her  child  and 
occupy  herself  with  it  in  an  intelligent  banner,  one  might  so  interest 
the  mother  herself  in  it  that  she  would  soon  j^erceive  the  benefit  and 
joy  of  the  child  in  her  occupation  with  it;  while  she  occupies  herself 
with  the  child  she  cultivates  herself  also. 

But  what  is  thus  naturally  given  must  not  go  beyond  her  power  of 
conception  and  representation.  The  more  simple,  easy  and  comprehen- 
sible what  is  given  her  the  better.  And  what  country  teacher  or 
country  clergyman  has  not  often  an  opportunity  so  to  influence  parents 
and  child  1 

If  even  but  little  can  be  effected,  what  is  really  essential  might  be 
done  by  a  country  teacher  or  pastor,  with  the  help  of  a  few  members  of 
the  community,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  better  nurture  of  little 
children,  one  more  conformable  to  nature.  Bv  the  direction  of  the 
schools  according  to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  where  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils  teach  the  more  backward  ones,  the  introduction 
and  generalizing  of  the  above  mentioned  treatment  of  the  children 
would  surely  be  possible,  and  made  far  easier  because  the  older  mem- 
bers of  families  are  so  often  left  in  charge  of  the  younger  ones  by  their 
parents. 

By  such  direction  of  the  schools,  these  representatives  of  the  parents 
may  receive  the  material  with  which  they  can  develop  and  cultivate 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters  by  occupying  them  happily.  How 
many  evils  which  so  often  are  inflicted  upon  children  might  be  averted 
in  this  way  I 

The  child  so  guided  will  never  give  itself  by  way  of  pastime  to  evil 
habits ;  it  will  liecome  accustomed  early  to  a  proper  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling  and  will  then  never  have  any  pleasure  in  idleness.  The 
number  of  children  deserving  of  compassion  who  run  about  under  the 
name  of  *'  blackguards  "  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  time, 
would  vanish  out  of  sight  under  this  influence.  All  would  strive  con- 
sciously and  unconscionsly  for  the  high  aim  of  becoming  productive 
and  estimable  citizens,  and  of  protecting  those  who  are  weaker  in  their 
endeavors  to  seek  the  same  goal. 

Honored  princess,  linger  a  moment  over  this  picture;  find  in  it  the 
happiness  which  this  method  will  spread  abroad  over  all  conditions  of 
men. 
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And  how  much  more  glorious  would  be  the  effect  of  such  schools, 
when  the  pupil  youth  so  guided  shall  become  a  father,  and  the  young 
woman  educated  on  these  principles  shall  once  be  a  mother.  She  will 
be  a  true  mother ;  unconsciously  and  without  farther  guidance  she  will 
impart  to  her  child  what  is  in  herself ;  she  will  naturally  treat  and  edu- 
cate her  child  according  to  Pestalozzi.  Capable  young  people  who  feel 
the  calling  within  themselves  can  thus  cultivate  themselves  for  still 
higher  work,  and  be  useful  whether  as  husbands  or  fathers  by  their 
information,  counsel  and  acts. 

I^t  them  unite  with  some  others  of  the  community  who  are  most 
active  for  its  welfare ;  let  them  use  this  spirit  to  do  good  with. 

On  Sundays  and  feast  days  let  them  come  together,  if  only  a  few,  to 
gather  the  youths  and  maidens  around  them  ;  let  them  invite  some  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  make  it  more  agreeable. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  nature  be  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  not  formally  or  discursively  ;  no,  let  it  proceed  from  their 
own  observation  and  examination  how  they  as  well  as  children  learn  to 
occupy  themselves  from  the  simplest  thing  to  the  most  complex.  At 
least  let  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
among  the  people  be  shown.  By  its  introduction  to  the  schools  its  in- 
fluence among  the  people  will  be  so  much  the  more  secure  and  rich  in 
consequences. 

Upon  the   Connection  of  the   Elementary  Instruction  of  Pestalozzi  with 

higher  Scientifc  Instruction, 

The  series  of  elementary  instruction  continues  uninterruptedly  into 
the  higher  and  scientific. 

To  r^resent  this  progress  in  detail  would  carry  me  too  far.  Permit 
me  simply  to  indicate  the  connection. 

Language  retains  as  higher  scientific  construction  both  the  directions 
it  had  taken  as  elementary  instruction. 

In  one  direction,  and  indeed  formally,  it  rises  to  the  philosophy  of 
language  (form  is  here  taken  in  a  wider  sense)  ;  in  the  other  direction 
it  rises  to  scientific  and  artistic  representation. 

Classification  or  system  proceed:)  from  the  description  of  nature 
directly,  according  to  one  direction  ;  according  to  the  other,  the  history 
of  the  products  of  nature. 

Both  run  parallel.  As  the  description  of  nature  rises  to  individual 
clasftiOcation,  so  from  natural  history  proceeds  the  individual  histories 
of  the  species. 

The  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  in  uninterrupted 
sequence  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface ;  afterwards  it  necessarily 
blends  with  ancient  geography.  Since  the  old  geography  proceeds 
according  to  its  elements  from  the  highest  point  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  determines  the  biblical  geography  to  be  the  beginning  of  this 
topic. 
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Description  of  men  becomes  anthropology,  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy (which  must  come  out  of  history  and  through  which,  first  receives 
here  its  true  meaning)  and  at  last  human  history.  Here  first  comes 
the  history  of  iudividual  men,  then  their  history  as  fathers  of  families, 
then  the  history  of  the  whole  family  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

Only  biblical  history  corresponds  to  this  natural  continuous  progress, 
since  it  ascends  from  the  individual  to  the  whole,  therefore  the  begin- 
ning would  be  made  with  it ;  in  it  lies  the  starting  point  for  farther 
progress.  Here  comes  in  the  study  and  learning  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages.   History  and  ancient  geography  now  run  parallel. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy is  highly  essential  to  the  study  of  ancient  geography. 

Arithmetic  develops  without  a  break  into  the  mathematics  of  abstract 
computable  quantities  in  all  its  branches. 

Greometry  develops  in  a  similar  uninterrupted  succession  into  the 
mathematics  of  fixed  magnitudes  in  its  whole  extent  and  all  its  subdi- 
visions. Knowledge  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature  develops  into 
natural  history  in  the  wider  sense  and  in  all  its  compass. 

The  description  of  the  products  of  art  becomes  the  history  of  the 
products  of  art  in  its  greatest  range. 

Elementary  drawing  rises  to  drawing  as  an  art  and  proceeds  to  plas* 
tic  representation  of  different  kinds. 

The  theory  of  form  according  to  its  essence  must  stand  in  a  higher 
contact  with  the  aesthetic ;  their  connection  is  uot  yet  found. 

Song  rises  to  art  and  founds  instrumental  music  in  its  various  forms. 

Thus,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  whole  is  carried  out  till  all  these 
sciences  and  arts  meet  again  in  one  point  from  which  they  all  issued — 
Man. 

The  first  of  this  encounter  is  Philosophy  ;  to  recognize  it  makes  the 
scholar  a  learned  man.  When  he  finds  himself  at  this  point,  he  may 
determine  by  himself  the  direction  and  aim  of  his  life  with  clearness 
and  true  consciousness. 

And  thus  the  Pestalozzian  method  sets  man  forth  on  his  endless  path 
of  development  and  culture  on  the  way  to  knowledge,  bound  to  no  time 
and  no  space,  a  development  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  no  hindrance, 
no  bounds  1  A.  Frokbbl. 
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Abridged  from  Dr.  Lange^s  "  Far  tiu  UnOerstanding  qf  Hvsbel,''  by  Mn.  Mabt  M Amr. 


FRCEBEL  AT  HAMBURG. 

WiCHARD  Lanoe  says  of  Froebel,  whom  be  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
1849,  on  the  evening  when  he  met  the  ladies  of  a  Hamburg  society  who 
had  invited  him  to  visit  them  and  speak  of  the  Kindergarten, — "  Out  of 
the  single  thoughts  of  Froebel  one  soon  sees,  as  I  saw  that  evening,  that 
the  question  '  How  can  one  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind? '  had 
attained  in  his  mind  what  might  be  dcscril>ed  as  a  fearful  intensity.  In 
every  motion,  in  every  word,  in  every  gleam  of  his  eye,  the  burning 
desire  betrayed  itself  to  further  the  happiness  of  his  race.  The  essence  of 
himianity  is  God-like;  it  consists  in  thinking,  living,  and  willing.  The 
aim  of  all  life  is  to  live.  In  the  reaching  of  this  aim  lies  happiness. 
Everything  is  happy  that  truly  live^,  that  is.  that  exists  according  to  its 
inner  nature.  This  purpose  impelled  Froebel  to  all  his  efforts.  What 
lives  must  develop  itself;  development  is  life;  the  cessation  of  develop- 
ment is  death.  In  unintelligent  creatures  development  is  the  necessity  of 
nature,  but  where  there  is  understanding  this  necessity  becomes  freedom, 
for  man  can  hinder  or  further  his  own  development  at  will.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  Froebel  is  to  educate  man  to  freedom.  He  who  can  develop 
himself  unhindered  is  happy,  is  free.  A  people  to  whom  this  possibility 
is  given  may  be  called  a  happy  and  free  people.  To  make  the  individual 
free  he  must  be  brought  to  a  freedom  of  development  in  which  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  clear  away  all  hindrances  from  his  path.  But  this  is  only 
possible  through  education.  '  My  investigation  has  cost  me  much 
trouble,  much  expense,  many  plans,'  said  the  old  man  to  the  ladies.  *I 
have  had  to  wrestle,  aye,  to  light,  and  my  associates  in  the  work  have  put  the 
greatest  hindrances  in  my  way.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  was  pos- 
sible only  to  a  Diesterwcg.  The  teachers  of  Meiningen  thought  Diester- 
weg  could  describe  my  cause  in  six  lines;  but  who  knows  how  many 
times  six  lines  he  has  written  upon  it!'*  'Now,*  he  added  with  much 
emotion,  'I  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
I  had  not  faith  that  I  can  do  it,  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  come  to 
Hamburg.  I  should  have  preferred  an  easier  life  in  my  narrower  home.* 
Stimulated  by  sympathetic  expressions,  such  as  that  of  Herr  Traun,  who 
regretted  that  he  had  not  made  his  acquaintance  ten  years  before,  he  grew 
more  and  more  eloquent,  and  let  his  attentive  audience  look  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  thoughts.  *  That  man  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the 
path  of  development,  and  that  education  is  necessary  for  this,  he  spoke  of 
as  self-evident.     As  it  is  the  problem  of  the  world's  spirit  to  conquer  and 

^  Dei»terweg''«  tint  notice  of  Froebel  appeared  in  tlie  Jahlbach  In  1861,  which  was  fol- 
iomed  up  by  Areqaent  and  full  deBcriptioas  la  the  Bhitie  Blutfer. 
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explain  matter,  so  it  is  the  problem  of  the  individual  spirit  to  make  all 
phenomena,  even  all  obstacles,  serviceable  to  the  aim  of  his  own  develop- 
ment in  the  arena  of  life.  For  this  is  necessary  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for 
the  Godlike  and  noble,  a  developed  intelligence,  pleasure  in  thinking,  and 
a  will  full  of  the  germs  of  life.  The  aspiration  to  the  God-like  and  noble 
is  the  inner,  more  beautiful  nature  of  man,  and  this  must  be  fostered.  To 
foster  it  negatively,  injurious  material  influences  must  be  removed  from 
early  youth ;  to  be  fostered  positively,  religious  and  moral  feeling  must  be 
excited  by  the  contemplation  and  observation  of  nature.  Empty  words 
and  phrases  must  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  intelligence.  The 
pupil  must  be  led  to  observe  what  he  is  learning,  not  merely  to  look  at  it, 
but  to  look  into  it.  The  receptivity  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  culti- 
vated :  Froel>el  would  cultivate  its  inborn  power  of  production,  lie  would 
unfold,  not  mould;  he  would  water,  guide,  and  support  the  tree,  not  prop 
or  force  it.  The  fostering  of  the  will  is  negative  when  it  is  guarded  on 
the  bad  side;  it  is  positive  when  the  innate  love  of  goodness  is  exalted  to 
an  unconquerable  habit  by  continuous  exercise,  by  marrying  it  to  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beautiful  and  true,  by  which  it  becomes  all-powerful.  This 
view  of  education,  as  well  as  his  insight  that  the  earliest  youth  is  the  most  im- 
portant season  of  life,  inevitably  led  Froebel  to  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten, 
to  that  ideal  intercourse  of  dumb  innocence  which  must  be  guided  and 
find  its  unity  in  an  idealizing  human  breast.  Here  and  nowhere  else  is 
guaranteed  the  possibility  of  holding  off  injurious  influences.  But  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  side  of  education  utilizes  the  child's  im- 
pulse to  activity.  Out  of  the  true  use  and  culture  of  this  impulse  all 
the  rest  follows  of  itself. 

"  Man  must  not  be  instructed,  but  developed.  *I  separate  instruction 
from  development  very  sharply,*  Froebel  said  that  evening,  and  it  is  a 
discrimination  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  instructed  mind  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  which  flows  round  the  cliffs  and  impediments,  nar- 
rows and  widens  according  to  necessity,  crooks  and  bends,  and  skillfully 
and  smoothly  creeps  to  the  ocean.  Such  a  stream,  hedged  in  by  cliffs  and 
impeded  by  rocks,  is  not  adapted  to  commerce ;  it  loses  its  idea,  its  aim, 
for  the  aim  of  the  living  flood  is  to  be  the  means  of  culture.  The  dev^ 
<^i>ed  man  is  like  a  stream  whose  powerful  rush  demolishes  the  rocks,  levels 
the  hills,  pulses  like  a  great  vein  through  the  earth,  drawing  thousands  of 
cities  to  its  brink,  and  tracing  out  the  highway  of  commerce  and  culture. 
What  is  destined  to  be  must  be  through  the  use  of  an  idea;  that  power  of 
being  is  thought  alone.  If  man  is  developed  like  the  la«t-mentioned 
stream  he  knows  but  one  goal  to  his  life,  and  that  is  to  develop  himself 
by  developing  humanity.  The  aim  of  humanity  is  development,  as  well 
as  the  aim  of  the  individual.  It  must  pass  on  to  the  human  ideal.  .  . 
Materialism  makes  the  eartlih'  the  aim;  I  know  no  more  decided  enemy 
of  materialism  than  Frederick  Froebel.  His  measures  will  in  their  last 
consequences  offer  the  means  of  destroying  materialism  and  idealizing  the 
world.  Even  selfishness  is  stupid,  that  it  has  not  more  decidedly  and 
powerfully  opposed  it.  'There  exists  no  other  power  than  that  of 
thought,  as  I  said  to  one  of  the  princes,*  said  the  old  man  that  evening. 
<  The  oneness  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  with  the  laws  of  the  spirit  must  be 
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recognized,— everything  must  be  seized  as  bearer  of  the  idea;  every  man 
must  be  governed  by  ideas,  and  every  man  must  acknowledge  matter  to 
be  the  form  for  the  realizing  of  thought.*  Froebel  himself  often  doubts  if 
he  shall  reach  the  realization  of  this  idea,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  him- 
self. He  expressed  this  doubt  in  his  short  address  to  the  ladies: 
•  Ladies,  believe  me,  I  gratify  the  demands  of  my  heart  in  thanking  you 
for  your  invitation.  1  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  an  idea 
which  is  great  and  holy;  an  idea  whose  realization  must  lead  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  If  it  is  not  salient  in  its  truth  and  its  might  before  your 
eyes  it  is  because  of  my  feeble  presentation,  and  I  beg  you  to  throw  the  fail- 
ure upon  me.  Fate  decided  upon  me  and  chose  me  for  its  bearer  with- 
out having  consulted  me  beforehand.  It  showed  me  the  importance  of  an 
education  conformable  to  nature  by  giving  me  bitter  experiences  and 
privations,  while  the  early  loss  of  my  mother  threw  me  upon  self-edu- 
cation. What  one  has  been  obliged  to  contend  with  bitterly  he  wishes 
to  soften  to  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the  necessity  of  self-education  led  me 
to  the  education  of  my  fellow  men.  To  strive  for  this  is  the  aim  of  my 
life,  and  will  be  my  occupation  to  the  grave.  Make  allowances  for  my 
personality,  and  cleave  to  the  cause,  for  the  cause  is  great  and  important.* 
After  his  brief  address,  he  conversed  with  Herr  Traun  upon  collateral 
subjects,  and  I  was  astonished  at  his  profound  love  of  fatherland,  his  deep 
knowledge  and  insight  into  our  language,  which  he  designated  as  **the 
flower  of  all  Western  tongues."  Frau  Westenfeld  said  to  us  that  Froebel's 
appearance  had  repelled  many  ladies.  This  was  natural,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm will  yet  animate  and  excite  them. 

What  is  new  in  Proebelf 

"  What  is  new  in  Froebel?  Froebel's  fundamental  idea  is  to  educate  man 
for  freedom.  Rousseau  rescued  individuality;  since  his  timea)l  education 
has  rested  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  development  of  self  is  necessary.  The  one-sidedness  of  Rousseau's 
efforts  consisted  in  this,  that  he  would  cultivate  men  only  as  men,  without 
reference  to  society;  therefore,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  Emil. 
Pestalozzi  found  the  means  with  which  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  indi- 
vidual. Whoever  wishes  to  be  an  individual  must  work  and  produce,  not 
receive  only.  This  insight  awakened  in  Pestalozzi  the  principle  of  object- 
teaching— intuition;  •  for  nothing  is  in  the  mind  that  has  not  lirst  been  in 
the  senses.*  Self-activity  in  man,  from  childhood  up,  is  the  ground  and 
means  of  a  natunil  unfolding.  But  if  education  is  to  lead  to  self-activity 
it  must  be  by  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  man,  for  only  what 
is  really  in  man  can  be  unfolded.     .  Does  not  the  worst  unbeMef  come 

out  of  the  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  perfecting  and  ennobling  man?  The 
essence  of  man  is  not  of  necessity  recognized  in  history,  for  history  is  not 
a  definite  whole;  but  the  laws  of  the  spirit  are  recognized  in  tlicir  totality 
in  the  affinities  of  nature.  .  .  First  in  our  time  has  the  identity  of  the 
laws  of  the  spirit  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  been  clearly  seen.  .  . 
The  mission  of  Froebel  is  to  give  to  education  not  a  one-sided  but  an  all- 
sided  foundation. 

"With  the  use  of  the  humanistic  ideal  appeared  the  following  postulate: 


\^ 
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Study  the  being  of  man  in  history/  Witli  the  appearance  of  Pestalozzl 
came  another:  Study  t?ie  being  of  man  in  its  manifestation  of  individuality; 
with  Froebcl :  Ground  tfie  being  of  mrin  upon  the  macrocosnios.*  The  micro- 
cosmos  is  understood  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  toward  the  macr0€<\smos. 
The  path  of  this  movement  is  history, — what  lias  already  been  done.  Out 
of  the  three — macrocosmos,  microcosmos,  and  history,  a  system  of  natural 
developing  education  unfolds  itself.  The  new  thing  which  Froobel  has 
done  is  that  he  has  taken  the  study  of  this  trinity  as  ihe  foundation  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  has  represented  the  necessity  of  starting 
from  the  laws  of  the  macrocosmos. 

•*  Upon  this  foundation  alone  can  a  Froebelian  school  be  founded.  Every 
system  tliat  h:is  any  meaning  contains  the  past  within  itself.  The  Froebe- 
lian pedagog}'  differs  from  the  Pestalozziau  not  in  its  demands  but  in  its 
basis.  The  foundation  of  a  developing  education  conformable  to  nature  is 
first  presented  and  shown  in  its  full  meaning  by  Froelx'l,  and  only  through 
his  scrhool  is  it  possible  to  raise  pedagogy  to  a  science  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  possible  with  him  because  he  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
upon  which  all  science  rests, — Vie  laws  of  the  mind  are  identical  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe, 

'*  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  differ  no  less  in  the  direction  of  their  efforts. 
When  the  call,  consifler  indiciduality,  rang  up  the  Rhine,  it  was  natural 
the  new  education  created  by  Pestalozzi  took  with  the  poor  whom 
the  rich  had  utterly  ignored.  One  class  of  men  had  stamped  physical 
necessity  into  an  atomized  powder  and  thus  destroyed  individuality. 
Pestalozzi  would  suffer  no  smutty,  ignorant,  unskilleil  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  1  ight  to  express  his  will,  or  be  condemned  to  a  merely  animal 
existence.  He  would  create  for  the  proletariat  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment and  independent  industrial  activity,  and  rouse  a  lawful,  protesting, 
hostile  voice  against  human  sway  by  brutality  and  vice.  To  this  end  he 
created  the  people's  school.  Pestalozzi  was,  if  the  appellation  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  tfie  pedagogic  Hocuilist. 

"When,  in  the  year  of  the  French  domination,  the  death  of  all  German 
nationality  seemed  irremediable;  when  the  dastardly  hirelings  left  their 
standards  in  a  heap  on  the  field  of  battle,  Fichte  saw  that  for  the  redemption 
of  Germany  a  nation  must  be  educated.  '  Create  a  people  by  national  educar 
tion,*  he  ciied  to  the  princes.  The  princes  appealed  to  the  people,  and  out- 
ward freedom  was  inaugurated.  It  was  not  Blllcher,  or  Scharnhorst,  etc.,  it 
was  Fichte  who  drove  the  French  out  of  the  land.  It  was  Fichte's  deepest 
conviction  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect  State  could  be  gained  only  by  edu- 
cation. He  said  *  the  State  cannot  be  constructed  intelligently  by  artificial 
measures  and  out  of  any  material  that  may  be  at  hand,  but  the  nation 
must  be  educated  and  cultivated  up  to  it.  Only  the  nation  which  shall 
first  have  solved  tlie  problem  of  education  to  perfected  manhood  through 
actual  practice,  will  solve  that  of  the  perfected  State.'  The  philosopher 
"w  as  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  national  education.  Fichte  was  the  pedagogic 
siiit^'ifmnn. 

But  Frederich  Froebel  is  the  pedagogic  apostle  of  freedom.    He  resembles 

*  In  the  medieval  philosophy  nmcroccmn  expressed  the  great  world,  and  man  waa  con- 
ecived  or  as  tlie  microcosm,  or  epitome  of  the  great  world.— TV. 
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Pestalozzi  in  so  far  as  he  has  established  the  universal  right  to  develoi> 
ment,  has  recognized  birth  or  wealth  no  longer  as  a  criterion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  society,  but  makes  the  inner  contents  of  the  man  the  deter- 
mining force.  He  resembles  Fichle  in  that,  like  that  truly  German  man, 
he  wishes  to  awaken  the  conviction  that  the  individual  has  importance 
and  significance  only  in  connection  with  society,  the  whole.  The  unity  of 
man  supposes  the  antecedent  necessity  of  the  limitation  of  the  individual. 
The  love  of  the  individual  will  waken  to  unity,  and  this  love  will  tear  up 
selfishness  by  the  roots.  He  resembles  Fichte  in  that  he  sees  that  humanity 
in  concreto  exists  only  in  the  form  of  nations,  and  thence  awakens  the 
national  consciousness,  holding  to  and  developing  the  peculiarities  of  our 
nation.  Froebel  is  in  this  respect  the  union  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte.  But 
he  separates  again  from  the  other  heroes  of  pedagogy  by  the  means  he  has 
discovered  for  teaching  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Pestalozzi  reopened  and 
utilized  the  school.  He  saw  plainly  that  he  had  not  done  enough.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  mother,  and  the  necessity  of  elevating 
domestic  education,  but  was  sure  no  other  means  would  help  the  latter 
object  than  the  study  of  two  books.  Fichte  hoped  for  nothing  from  the 
home,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  rooted  selfishness  had  barricaded 
door  and  gate  against  rational  education,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  with- 
draw children  from  the  influence  of  the  mother  and  let  them  be  cultivated 
in  large  educational  establishments.  Froebel  stands  between  the  two.  He 
sees  the  '  too  little'  in  the  measures  of  Pestalozzi,  the  'too  much'  in  the 
propositions  of  Fichte.  He  has  struck  the  medium  by  the  idea  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. He  would  have  the  children  taken  from  home  for  a  time,  but 
only  with  a  view  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  mother.  He  would  have  edu- 
cation in  common  like  Fichte,  in  order  to  limit  the  feeling  of  individuality, 
and  then  let  it  have  its  play,  that  selfishness  may  not  spring  up,  or  that  it 
may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  would  have  the  isolation  of  the  family, 
and  then  uproot  the  inactivity  and  vicious  propensities  often  engendered 
by  it  by  a  thoughtful,  systematic,  playing  system  of  occupation  for  the 
child.  He,  like  Pestalozzi,  wishes  for  the  improved  culture  of  the  mother, 
not  by  a  little  reading  of  books,  but  by  initiation  into  an  intelligent,  be- 
cause natural,  system  of  early  education.  The  new  thing  which  he  has 
here  brought  into  view  is  the  consecration  and  systematic  utilization  of 
play.  He  has  exalted  the  idea  of  the  mother,  for  the  mother  is  in  his  view 
the  one  who  feelingly  comprehends  and  fosters  the  being  of  the  child  in 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  different  periods  of  its  life.  He  also  gives 
unmarried  women  an  opportunity  to  be  mothers,  and  has  thus  given  back 
to  many  unhappy  beings  the  conditions  of  happiness.  He  has  laid  the  way 
for  the  true  emancipation  of  women  by  giving  them  the  possibility  of 
grasping  the  wheel  of  universal  development  independently,  and  making 
their  central  point  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  future  race. 

Pestalozzi  brought  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  to  realization.  Diesterweg 
explained  and  purified  them.  In  the  Roman  states  the  idea  of  Rousseau 
took  no  root  because  education  remained  dependent  upon  the  church. 
Pestalozzi  could  not  annul  that  dependence,  but  Diesterweg  gave  it  its 
death-blow,  and  first  created  the  possibility  of  a  people's  school  in  the  true 
senae  of  the  word.     Froebel  received  from  him  the  purified  idea  of  the 
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people's  school  and  fused  it  with  the  idea  of  national  education.*  By  the 
fosterinp^  of  Diesterweg  and  Froebel  the  first  people's  school  entered  upon 
a  new  step  of  development.  Both  men  will  find  their  new  Diesterweg, 
vho  will  ej[plain  the  idea  and  purify  the  practice. 

Personal  Relations  of  Froebel. 

"Prederich  FroebeVs  father  was  a  man  rich  in  insight,  truly  religious; 
and  he  turned  his  attention  with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  the  early  educa- 
tion of  this  youngest  son  of  his  beloved,  departed  wife,  lie  understood 
how  to  unfold  mind  and  heart  in  the  promising  boy  by  a  judicious  train- 
ing. The  child  passed  ten  years  in  the  parental  house,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  KirchlKTgcr,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Thuringian 
forest;  separated  from  the  great  world  only  by  a  flower  and  fruit-garden 
and  a  church-yard ;  one  the  region  of  growth  and  bloom  and  ripe  life,  the 
other  the  abode  of  death.  These  ten  years  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  our  genius.  To  point  out  the  details  of  this 
unfolding  is  not  the  aim  of  these  lines.  A  fuller  treatment  can  only  prop- 
erly do  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  1792  the  father  acceded  to  the  wish  of  Froebel's  maternal 
uncle,  who  had  also  long  since  lost  his  wife,  and  soon  after  his  only  son, 
to  give  him  Frederich,  the  youngest  son  of  his  beloved  sister,  for  further 
education.  This  maternal  uncle  was  Superintendent  Hoffman  of  Stadt- 
ilm,  a  little  city  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolsladt.  Hoffman 
was  as  humane  as  he  was  distinguished,  and  as  gentle  as  he  was  earnest 
and  decided.  The  boy  who  had  been  shut  out  from  society  was  now  in  its 
full  tide,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  relatives  of  his  uncle.  It  was 
with  him  as  with  the  seed,  which,  plunged  into  the  earth  by  the  hand  of 
the  sower,  then  transplanted  to  the  manifold,  continuous,  and  persistent 
influences  of  universal  life,  unfolds  and  grows  into  the  powerful  tree.  He 
remained  four  years  in  his  uncle's  house,  receiving  instruction  during  that 
time  partly  from  him  and  his  father, — culture  partly  from  private  instruc- 
tion, or  in  the  pul.»lic  school.  In  1796  he  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  he  must  think  of  the  choice  of  a  calling  for 
life.  The  boy  already  showed  the  disposition  to  comprehend  clearly  and 
thoroughly  everj'thing  that  came  within  his  reach  for  his  culture,  but  also 
a  no  less  marked  tendency  to  a  practical  calling.  This  tendency,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  which  were  not  brilliant,  determined 
him  not  to  follow  the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  purely  scientitic  study,  but  to  take  up  forest  lore.  He  assumed  the 
calling  with  the  intention  of  grounding  himself  in  it  as  deeply  and  as  all- 
sidedly  as  possible.  In  1797  he  entered  upon  this  pursuit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  practical  forester.  The  young  Froebel,  in  his  unexampled  efforts 
to  learn  the  care  of  forest  growths  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  by 
his  zealous,  unassisted  study  of  practical  geometry,  earned  tlie  greatest 
admiration  of  his  teacher,  and  indeea  excited  his  astonishment  in  a  high 
degree.  He  had  pjissed  almost  two  yeai*s  thus,  when  suddenly  his  passion 
for  the  study  of  natuial  science  was  aroused.     The  i)]iysician  of  the  place 


*Note  by  tho  traniilator:  Froeber»  K/ndeT:garteD  was  in  fbll  operation  before  Diester> 
weg  know  him. 
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where  he  then  resided  gave  him  a  scientific  work  upon  botany,  which  the 
young  forester  scarcely  laid  out  of  his  hands  till  he  had  made  its  contents 
completely  his  own.  From  this  time  nothing  could  hold  him  back  from 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  higher  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  the  autumn  of  1797  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  agriculture  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  also  financial 
mathematics.  A  little  property  from  his  mother  was  now  made  over  to 
him  by  his  father.  This  insignificant  sum  enabled  him  to  stay  a  year  and 
a  half  at  the  university.     After  tliis  he  again  studied  by  himself. 

**In  1802,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  He  was 
now  left  quite  at  his  own  disposal.  A  combination  of  various  circum- 
stances in<luced  him  in  1804  to  take  the  place  of  private  secretary  to  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  in  Mcchlenburg.  .  .  In  this  place  his  prac- 
tical scientific  studies  flourished  as  never  before.  The  thought  now 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  gratify  an  inward  desire  for  the  thorough 
study  of  architecture.  For  this  purpose,  in  1805,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  a  friend  to  come  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  With  that  meeting  began 
a  new  era  in  his  life.  An  offer  of  private  pupils  enabled  him  to  fix  his 
residence  in  Frankfort.  His  teaching  made  an  impression  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  newly-created  model  school,  Dr.  GrUner.  On  the  evening  of  his 
first  interview  with  this  gentleman,  who  greeted  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  the  twenty-three  year  old  youth  spoke  upon  the  subject  that 
moved  his  soul  so  deeply, — the  whole  aim  of  his  life  and  his  strivings. 
After  the  lively  conversation  had  ended,  Grtiner  said  to  his  young  friend, 
with  the  deepest  conviction:  *Froebel,  you  must  be  a  school  master  I*  At 
the  same  time  he  offered  him  a  vacant  position  in  the  model  school.  As 
Froebel  afterwards  expressed  it,  'the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.'  It  was 
clear  to  him  in  a  moment  that  the  offered  reality  was  what  his  mind  and 
heart  had  so  long  unconsciously  sought  in  this  never-ending  struggle  for 
self-culture.  Offer  and  response  followed  in  the  same  moment,  and  Froe- 
bel became  a  teacher  in  the  model  school  of  Frankfort 

Experience  in  Teaching. 

**  We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  young  teacher  endeavored  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  present  position  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  perceived 
very  soon  that  the  method  of  instruction  must  be  directed  by  the  laws  of 
development  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  method  is  the  art  of  adapting  the 
momentary  stage  of  development  in  the  scholar  to  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  subject.  This  law  of  development  he  carefully  sought;  this  art  he 
endeavored  to  make  his  own.  GrUner  perceived  the  restless  striving  of 
his  young  friend,  and  gave  him  for  his  theoretic  outline  in  pedagogy  the 
writings  of  Peslalozzi.  This  awakened  in  Froebel  the  burning  desire  to 
know  personally  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  new 
education  conformable  to  nature.  He  went  to  Yverdun,  was  fourteen  days 
In  the  Pcstalozzi  Institute,  and  returned  to  his  former  situation  with  the 
resolution  to  understand  precisely,  earlier  or  later,  by  practice,  the  efforts 
of  the  Swiss  schoolman. 

•'  He  was  soon  able  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  for  in  1807  a  very  estl- 
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mable  family  in  Frankfort  gave  him  the  direction  of  their  children's  edu- 
cation, which  he  undertook  on  the  condition  that  after  a  time  he  should 
take  his  pupils  to  Yverdun,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connection  with  Pes- 
talozzi's  Institute.     From  180S  to  1810  he  went  to  Yverdun  with  his  three 
pupils,  lived  quite  independently  of  the  Institute,  but  put  himself  in  living 
relation  with  it.    He  was  now  at  the  same  time  pupil  and  teacher.    Deeply 
penetrated  by  the  importance  of  the  Pestalozzian  efforts,  he  was  eager  to 
spread  his  principles  actively  in  his  own  country.*    Yet  he  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  the  principle  of  Pestalozzi  as  developed  did  not  reach  the  inner 
connection  of  the  child's  soul  with  the  mother  and  outward  things.     He 
conceived  the  purpose  of  improving  and  contributing  his  own  culture  to 
laying  a  deep  and  firm  foundation.     This  purpose  determined  him  in  1810 
to  leave  Pestalozzi  and  the  family  of  his  pupils  in  order  to  devote  himself 
in  Gottingen  to  the  deeper  study  of  the  natural  sciences.     In   1811    >3 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  same  purpose.     In  Berlin  *he  "per- 
suasion wa.s  strengthened  to  ripeness  in  him  that  all  life,  that  is,  dev  'lop- 
ment  into  the  whole,  was  founded  upon  one  law,  and  that  this  unity  -nust 
be  the  basis  of  all  principles  of  development,  its  beginning  and  '^ud.      ^his 
conviction  was  the  fruit  of  a  profound  study  of  nature  in  its  law  r  f   level- 
opment,  and  the  most  careful  contemplation  of  the  child.     He  gained  on 
opportunity  for  this  latter  observation  by  teaching,  while  he  was  studying 
in  Berlin,  in  Plamann's  famous  Pestalozzian  institution  for  boys. 

**In  the  spring  of  1813  the  extreme  need  of  the  fatherland  called  him 
into  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  soldiers,  and  there  quite  early  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  later  companions  and  fellow-workers.  Langenthal  and 
3iiddendorff,  who  had  been  also  studying  in  Berlin.  During  the  war  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  fundamental  thought,  and  he  utilized  all  its  phe- 
nomena to  illustrate  it.  The  rapid  progress  of  events  in  the  sununer  of 
1814  left  him  free  to  go  back  to  his  former  relations.  He  soon  became,  by 
the  influence  of  higher  patrons,  assistant  and  inspector  in  the  Koyal 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  under  Professor  Weiss. 

'*  Frocbcl  was  now  truly  encompassed  by  the  treasures  of  nature.  AVhen 
he  had  combined  the  results  of  his  unwearied  investigations  in  the  univer- 
sity, it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  tlie  recognition  of  the  con- 
formity to  law  and  the  harmony  of  nature  was  only  so  far  of  truth  as  it 
can  be  applied  to  human  life,  and  thus  effects  its  transformation.  The 
more  opportunity  our  investigator  hud  to  watch  nature  in  its  development, 
the  more  he  was  impelled  to  compare  the  results  of  this  search  with  the 
conformity  to  law  in  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  child.  Ever 
clearer  to  him  was  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  development  of  the  macro- 
cosm with  those  of  the  microcoim;  more  and  more  important  did  this 
knowledge  appear  to  him  to  be  for  the  development  of  individual  men,  as 
well  as  for  the  race;  ever  anew  was  his  delight  kindled  in  putting  in  prac- 
tice an  education  conformable  to  nature.  He  resolved  to  give  up  his 
position  in  the  museum,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  education  of 
men  and  children.  His  repeated  application  for  discharge  was  granted 
him.  after  friendly  and  urgent  remonstrance  from  Professor  Weiss. 
The  question  now  was  where  to  find  the  natural  and  vital  point  of  connec- 
tion with  his  new  undertaking.     This  soon  appeared  in  his  own  family, 
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for  the  war  had  left  the  children  of  his  eldest  hrother  fatherless.  To  hegin 
his  educational  activity  with  these  children  was  his  plan  when  he  left  Ber- 
lin. He  took  leave  of  his  friends  Langenthal  and  Middendorff,  who  had 
returned  after  the  war  to  their  theological  studies,  and  with  whom  Froebel 
continued  in  the  closest  fricndsliip.  He  did  not  tell  them  anything  about 
his  plan,  but  promised  to  inform  them  when  he  had  reached  something 
definite.  In  1816,  at  the  end  of  September,  he  left  Berlin  and  found  in 
Greisheim  five  of  his  sister's  children  assembled  for  education  and  care, 
and  there  and  with  them  his  great  educational  undertaking  began.  He 
had  no  outward  means  for  carrying  it  on,  nothing  but  this  inward  convic- 
tion and  firm  trust  in  its  result.  By  the  sale  of  a  collection  of  minerals  he 
realized  a  few  crowns,  which  he  used  for  the  adornment  of  his  Christmas 
festival  and  the  partial  re-building  of  his  little  house.  One  brother  look 
care  of  the  maintenance  of  his  two  sons,  who  received  education  and  care 
in  the  budding  iastitution,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  charge. 
The  mother,  who  in  the  beginning  lived  in  Greisheim,  took  care  of  the 
fatherless  nephews.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817  Middendorflf,  the 
youngest  friend  of  Froebel,  decided  to  aid  him  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  hastened,  accompanied  by  the  youngest 
brother  of  Langenthal,  who,  at  tlie  wish  of  this  friend,  joined  the  other 
pupils  to  Griesheim  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  expenses  of  the  young 
Langenthal  were  defrayed  by  a  responsible  family  in  which  the  brother 
was  house-tutor.  3Iiddendorff  was  in  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to 
assist  in  the  plan  by  practicing  some  little  economy. 

Griesheim  was  not  long  the  place  of  the  new  institution.  The  widowed 
sister-in-law  of  Froebel  was  obliged  to  choose  for  her  place  of  abode,  the 
little  village  of  Keilhau,  which  lies  in  what  is  called  the  Schalathal,  an 
hour's  ride  from  Rudolstadt.  She  purchased  for  her  subsistence  a  little 
peasant's  property.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children, 
Froebel  and  Middendorff  followed  her  to  Keilhau.  Both  men  occupied 
a  small  tenement  that  had  neither  window,  floor,  or  stove,  and,  with  nar- 
row means,  these  friends  of  youth  had  to  contend  with  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles. A  sketch  of  these  privations,  as  heard  from  the  lips  of  Middendorff, 
would  be  instructive  and  interesting. 

School  at  Keilhau, 

"In  October,  1S17,  the  elder  Langenthal  joined  the  two  friends.  In 
November  of  that  year  a  school-building  was  put  up  in  the  widow's  yard, 
but  it  could  not  be  finished  immediately.  Towards  the  spring  of  1818,  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  twelve.  Froebel  was  now  thinking  of 
marrying,  that  his  pupils  might  have  a  loving  mother  and  superintendent 
of  the  house-keeping.  It  was  his  wish  to  bring  home  a  motherly  woman, 
who  could  understand  him  and  appreciate  his  efforts.  Such  a  being  was 
his  now  dead  wife,  Wilhelmine,  Miss  Hofmeister  of  Berlin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  royal  Prussian  counsellor  of  war.  She  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Froebel 's  educational  idea.  As  inspector  of  the  Mineral ogical 
Museum  of  Berlin,  he  had  often  in  confidential  conversations  imparted  to 
his  friend  Counsellor  Hofmeister,  and  his  daughter,  what  was  moving  in 
hU  inmost  soul.    The  daughter  had  so  often  listened  to  the  outpourings  of 
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his  mind  and  heart  with  unspoken  enthusiasm  that  she  was  now  willing 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  throng  and  rush,  the  glittering  halls  and  refined 
society  of  the  great  city,  into  the  quiet  village  in  which  dwelt  the  man 
who  asked  her  to  give  him  her  hand  for  the  realizing  of  a  great  idea.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her,  the  world  would  never  have  known  Frederich 
Froebel  as  the  originator  of  the  Kindergarten. 

"  On  the  20tli  of  September,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  foster-daughters, 
Wilhelmine  Hofmeister  entered  the  Kellhau  circle  as  wife,  mother,  and 
house-keeper.  Shortly  before  his  marriage,  Froebel  came  into  p>osses6ion 
of  the  yard  in  which  the  newly-built  school-house  stood.  In  1820  his 
eldest  brother,  father  of  his  first  two  pupils,  decided  to  give  up  domicile 
and  manufactorj'  in  Asterode  on  the  Nanz,  and  to  devote  the  activity  of 
his  family  and  his  outward  means  to  tbe  idea  of  his  brother.  He  had  so 
often  carried  his  brother  in  his  amis  when  a  child,  he  wished  now  to  live 
with  him  and  associate  himself  with  his  thought,  that  bond  which  holds 
the  world  together  most  firmly.  The  development  of  the  institution  now 
made  quiet,  secure,  and  continuous  progress. 

By  dei^rees  appeared  the  following  writings,  which  testified  of  this 

progress  to  the  world: 

Publications,  1819-1826. 

1.  Concerning  the  German  Educational  Institution  at  Rudolstadt,  1819. 

2.  Continued  information  of  the  German  Educational  Institution  at 
Keilhau ;  Rudolstadt,  1823. 

3.  Christmas  festival  in  the  Educational  Institution  at  Keilhau — a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  honored  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution,  1824. 

'*  Beautiful  family  festivals  cast  a  beneficent  light,  from  time  to  time,  like 
brilliant  sparks  of  illumination,  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  united  friends 
of  education.  Such  irradiation  shone  out  on  the  16th  of  September,  1825. 
On  that  day  were  betrothed  the  two  friends  of  Froebel,  Heinrich  Langen- 
thal  and  the  afore-mentioned  foster-daughter  of  Frau  Froel)cl,  Ernestine 
Crispinc,  and  William  Middendorff  and  Albertine,  daughter  of  Froebel's 
eldest  br(»ther.  The  pupils  of  the  Institute  had  made  a  path  on  the  cele- 
bration of  this  festival,  for  the  ascent  of  the  encircling  mountain,  that  the 
happy  cou])lcs,  in  the  beginning  of  this  most  important  era  of  their  lives, 
might  be  able  to  look  down  from  that  height  on  the  result  of  many  years 
of  effort.  There  was  inward  and  many-sided  joy  on  that  day  in  the  quiet, 
peaceful  valley  in  the  Thuringian  forest.  This  happy  day  was  followed 
by  a  second,  an  ascension-day  in  1826, — the  day  of  Langenthal's  and  Mid- 
dendorff's  marriage. 

"  In  the  following  year,  1826,  appealed  two  books  by  Froebel: 

•*  1.  The  Education  of  Man;  the  art  of  education,  instruction,  and  theory 
practiced  at  the  German  Educational  Institution  in  Keilhau,  by  the  author, 
founder,  and  superintendent,  Frederich  Froebel. 

"  2.  Educational  Family  weekly  paper  for  Self-cvlture,  and  the  culture 
of  others.    Edited  by  Frederich  Froebel ;  Leipsic  and  Keilhau. 

*•  One  work,  entitled  Ormtnd  Principles  of  the.  Education  of  Man,  whose 
contents  he  imparted  to  his  friends  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  before  their 
publication,  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  a  longer  scientific  confer- 
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ence  upon  the  subject  with  the  author  of  the  little  work.  Proebel  pro- 
posed to  visit  these  worthy  friends  in  order  to  prosecute  these  conversations 
by  word  of  mouth.  Before  Froebel  set  out  upon  his  visit  there  appeared 
another  powerful  fellow- worker  at  Keilhau  in  the  person  of  Johannes 
Arnold  Barop,  the  nephew  of  Middendorft,  married  to  the  sister  of  Fran 
Middendorff  (Froelxil's  niece).  After  he  had  finished  his  theological 
studies  in  Halle  he  became  a  zealous  coOperator  in  the  Institute  at  Keilhau. 

Ejpperienes  in  Switzerland, 

"  Proebel  made  his  visit  to  Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1831.  It 
was  one  of  marked  importance  for  the  further  development  of  his  cause. 
He  met  in  Frankfort  with  the  famous  Xave  Schnyder  von  Wartensee, 
well  known  In  the  musical  world  as  a  critical  author  and  methodriker,  as 
well  as  an  opera  composer,  and  he  was  a  friend  and  cultivator  of  natural 
history.  Froebel  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee  was  often  a  witness  of  the  pedagogic  and  didactic  efforts 
of  his  friend.  Under  this  influence  he  asked  Froebel  to  found  an  institu- 
tion acconling  to  his  principles  at  his  family-seat,  the  castle  of  Wartensee, 
on  Sempacher  lake,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne.  Froebel  joyfully  seized 
this  opportunity  to  spread  further  his  efforts  after  a  developing  education 
conformable  to  nature.  The  20th  of  July  of  that  year  found  him  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  on  the  12th  of  August  he  and  Schnyder,  with  the  requisite 
authorization,  founded  the  first  educational  institution  for  girls  in  Switzer- 
land. Schnyder  then  returned  to  his  old  occupation,  and  parted  from 
Froebel  with  these  words:  *I  have  given  you  a  new  field  for  spreading 
your  views.  Now  win  the  love  of  men,  which  shall  never  fail  you.'*  The 
confidence.  Indeed,  the  love  of  men,  soon  showed  itself.  Froebel  was 
obliged  to  invite  Ferdinand  Froebel,  his  first  pupil,  who  had  just  finished 
his  philosophical  studies  at  Jena,  to  come  to  his  aid ;  a  call  which  Ferdi 
nand  joyfully  obeyed.  He  came  to  his  uncle  as  fellow  teacher  and  edu- 
cator on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  come  as 
a  pupil.  A  year  after,  1832,  late  in  the  autumn,  Froebel  was  requested  by 
a  society  of  fathers  to  plan  out  his  Institute  at  Willisau.  The  society 
offered  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  the  Upper  bailiwick's  Castle.  Nothing 
delayed  the  undertaking  but  the  want  of  the  grant  from  the  authorities. 
In  the  interval  Froebel  went  to  Germany,  there  to  prepare  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 

"  Ferdinand  Froebel  and  Arnold  Barop,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to 
Keilhau  in  1832,  went  with  him  to  the  Institute  at  Wartensee.  The  pleas- 
ure of  returning  to  the  old  circle  after  six  months*  absence  was  very  great 
to  Froebel.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  his  beloved  nephew  William, 
brother  of  Ferdinand  Froebel,  died.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  institution 
where  he  had  been  himself  educated.  His  uncle  specially  loved  our  Wil- 
liam Froebel,  and  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  by  his  sudden  death. 
But  he  was  soon  called  out  of  the  quiet  valley  into  the  battleground  of 
life.  The  consent  of  the  Swiss  authorities  was  obtained  for  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  for  girls  at  Willisau. 

*  This  if  not  Btrlctly  correct. 
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Sc?iool  for  Girls  at  Willisau. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  Froebel  returned  to  Switzerland,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  herself,  but  with  health  much  shattered 
by  the  complication  of  circumstances  and  her  ceaseless  motherly  cares. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  two  entered  Willisau,  and  on  the  2d  the  institution 
was  opened.  In  spite  of  storms  and  conflicts  which  were  occasioned  by  Catb. 
olic  opposition,  the  tender  plant  grew  vigorously.  During  the  conflict  the 
neighboring  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had  been  attentively 
observing  the  Froebelian  Institute.  This  was  proved  in  1833,  for  the 
Bernp  government  sent  men  of  sense  and  experience  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  results  of  the  examination.  Their  report  showed  that  out  of  five 
young  schoolmen  from  Berne,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  a  certain 
sphere  of  active  work,  two  went  to  Willisau  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  cul- 
ture under  Froebel's  direction.  The  remote  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Froebel  was  obliged  to  have  a  course  of  instruction  at  Burgdorf,  in  con- 
nection with  several  others  for  teachers,  whose  number  increased  to  sixty. 
For  the  direction  of  this  course,  and  to  forward  his  institution  at  the  same 
time,  he  summoned  his  friend  Langenthal  to  Switzerland,  and  this  so  much 
the  more  readily,  that  Barop  had  returned  to  Keilhau  in  1833  in  order  to 
assist  Middendorff  in  the  mother  Institute.  In  the  same  year  the  institu- 
tion at  Willisau  received  another  co-laborer  in  the  person  of  Adolf  Frankcn- 
berg.  In  1834  Froebel  returned  from  Burgdorf  to  Willisau,  into  his  old  place, 
and  to  hold  his  second  autumnal  examination;  but  he  soon  gave  a  hearing 
at  Burgdorf  to  a  call  from  the  State  authorities,  who  requested  him  to  found 
an  Educational  Orphan  Institute  in  the  newly-erected  orphan-house.  In 
the  summer  of  1835  he  entered  upon  his  new  field.  When  the  afore-men- 
tioned institution  was  again  opened,  Langenthal  went  with  him  as  assist- 
ant, and  his  wife  as  Frau  Froebel's  assistant.  The  loss  of  Langenthal  at 
Willisau  was  made  good  by  Middendorff,  who  willingly  left  wife  and 
children  in  Keilhau  in  order  to  help  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  daughter 
Institute.  The  tender  plant  at  Burgdorf  also  took  root  by  the  unceasing 
care  of  the  men  and  their  wives,  and  grew  apace.  Frau  Froebel,  especially, 
and  above  all  others,  worked  vigorously  and  unweariedly.  But  her  health 
had  been  much  shattered  by  the  former  journey  to  Switzeiiand,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  was  still  more  so  by  the  hard  labors  at  Willisau.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  care  which  the  commencement  of  house-keeping  at 
Burgdorf  had  required.  Her  body  and  mind  needed  rest  and  nursing,  and 
she  wished  to  go  back  to  Keilhau;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  wished  to  see 
once  more  her  beloved  aged  mother  in  Beriin.  A  journey  to  Keilhau  and 
Berlin  was  therefore  projected  for  the  early  part  of  1836.  for  the  unceasingly 
working  couple.  But  in  March  of  1830  came  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  mother.  The  already  sick  woman,  Madame  Froebel,  was 
prostrated  by  this  blow,  so  that  the  physician  urged  her  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. Froebel  now  assigned  his  work  at  Burgdort  to  Langenthal,  and 
left  for  Berlin  with  his  wife,  partly  to  adjust  the  matter  of  her  inheritance. 

Genesis  of  the  Kindergarten. 

During  Froebel's  residence  in  Berlin  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  edu- 
cational efforts  penetrated  his  soul  more  clearly  than  ever:  here  it  was 
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that  his  hours  of  musing  were  occupied  with  the  plan  tluit  was  forming 
within  him  for  the  early  instruction  of  little  children.  It  was  now  clear 
to  him  that  the  elevation  of  all  education,  that  of  the  earliest  childhood  as 
the  most  important  time  for  human  development  was  indispensable,  and 
that  in  its  behalf  play,  as  the  first  activity  of  the  child,  mnst  be  spiritualized 
and  systematically  treated.  TJie  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  rose  upon  him  ;* 
he  wrote  to  Berlin  for  his  first  materials  for  plays  and  occupations,  and 
immediately  formed  the  puq^ose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  earliest  childhood.  He  selected  for  this  new  institution  the  little  town 
of  Blankenburg,  on  the  Schwarze,  at  the  entrance  of  the  so-called  Thurin- 
gian-Switzerland — a  place  which,  on  account  of  its  healthy,  beautiful  situ- 
ation, was  particularly  suitable  for  his  sweet  wife.  In  1837  the  institution 
was  founded.  In  1838  Froebel  issued  fi-om  Dlankcnberg  a  paper  entitled 
*  Seeds,  Budn,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  out  of  L>fe,  for  the  Education  of  United 
Families.^  A  Sunday  issue  was  under  the  call:  'Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children.* 

"This  ye:ir,  the  year  1838,  in  reference  to  the  system  of  Froebel  in 
general,  and  the  Kindergarten  in  particular,  is  a  classical  year,  and  should 
be  so  called,  and  the  paper  must  here  be  recommended  to  readers  to  whom 
It  Is  destined  to  give  a  fundamental  conception  of  this  pedagogic  innova- 
tion. It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  great  principles  of  the  system,  and 
a  development  of  the  material  for  play  in  its  natural  necessity  and  its  har- 
monic connection.  The  new  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  drew  all  the  friends 
of  Froebel  again  around  him.  Langenthal  left  Ferdinand  Froebel  to  con- 
duct the  orphan  home  in  Burgdorf,  and  went  to  Blankenberg,  3Iidden- 
dorf  left  Willisau  and  returned  to  Keilhau,  into  the  lap  of  his  family, 
which  had  long  missed  the  loving  father.  Froebel,  in  1839,  in  company 
with  Frankenberg,  responded  to  a  call  from  Dresden  to  speak  upon  his 
e<lucational  principles,  especiall}'  to  present  his  idea  of  the  Kindergarten. 
We  know  that  the  seed  fell  upon  good  ground  in  that  city.  During  his 
residence  in  Dresden  his  wife  died ;  one  of  those  rare  women  who  served 
an  idea  at  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice,  that  of  her  life.  She  lived  to  see 
the  Kindergarten  idea  accepted  through  the  representations  of  her  hus 
band,  and  parted  from  him  satisfied.  After  this  deep  wound, — the  bitterest 
experience  to  him — had  done  bleeding,  the  veteran  worked  on  actively, 
and  repeated  at  Hamburg  what  he  had  said  in  Dresden.  A  great  purpose 
now  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  had  not  as  yet  an  institution  in 
which  his  system  could  be  presented  in  its  whole  comprehensiveness,  and 
which  should  at  the  same  time  secure  the  further  development  of  his  work 
for  the  young.  Here  and  there  were  institutions  in  Frocbcl's  sense,  and 
also  Kindergartens;  but  a  central  point  was  wanting,  a  heart  from  which 
life  flows  into  all  the  limbs,  in  order  to  throw  it  back  again  to  the  source.' 

{To  be  cordinmd .) 


•  Prof.  Ptyne  presents  his  conception  of  the  genesis  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Froebel's 
meditatloDi  md  experience,  very  happily  in  bis  lACiuxe.— Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN— ITS  GENESIS  AND  NAME.* 

To  Frocbel,  the  friend  of  children,  to  whom  the  childish  nature  readily 
and  willingly  revealed  itself,  was  it  given  to  And,  in  the  very  growth 
of  the  child,  the  natural  way  of  development.     Lon^  years  of  loving 
observation  taught  him  that  the  individual  inner  life  of  the  child  reveals 
itself  nowhere  more  freely  and  perfectly  than  in  play.     He  wished  to 
apply  his  means  of  development  to  the  personality,  as  it  makes  its  appwear- 
ance  in  self -activity,  and  this  could  happen  only  in  play.     With  this  his 
problem  was  solved  at  once.     He  had  only  to  allow  the  child  to  play;  to 
give  him  suitable  materials  for  it;  to  find  proper  games  to  teach  the  child 
and  his  coiw^^.iiiions,  and  to  prepare  them  by  degrees  for  useful  occupa- 
tions, and  eventually  for  real  work,  by  methodically  arranged  gradations. 
Of  this  we  will  hear  him  speak.    In  a  letter  to  Barop,  written  Feb.  18, 
1829,  he  says:    "During  the  short  time  employed  in  writing  these  lines 
the  thought  of  my  and  our  educational  work  has  essentially  unfolded 
itself,  while  it  has  gone  further  back  in  respect  to  its  application,  and 
grounded  itself  so  much  the  more  deeply.    The  education  and  training 
of  little  children  from  three  to  seven  years  old  has  occupied  my  mind  for 
a  long  time.     A  multitude  of  thoughts  and  influences  crowding  upon  me 
at  once  decided  me  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  orphan  and  motherless  children  of  both  sexes,  of  the  ages  above- 
mentioned."    This  thought  appears  much  more  clearly  in  a  letter  from 
Burgdorf,  Switzerland,  written  March  1,  1836,  in  which  he  announces,  to 
the  educational  circle  at  Keilhau  that  he  has  decided  to  found  an  institu- 
tion for  instruction  in  the  art  of  accurate  observation,  leading  to  self- 
improvement,  through  play  and  occupation.    In  the  course  of  the  letter 
he  says  further: 

•'  For  a  long  time  I  have  cherished  the  thought  of  making  my  means  of 
tacilitating  accurate  observation  for  culture  and  instruction  complete 
and  universal  by  a  multiplication  and  publication  of  the  same.  Only 
since  the  end  of  the  last  year,  and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  this, 
do  my  circumstances  and  relations  permit  the  carrying  out  of  this  under- 
taking. I  consider  and  order  my  whole  life  in  reference  to  it  since  I 
have  taken-  the  decided  resolution  and  formed  the  plan ;  first  to  perfect  all 
my  methods  of  facilitating  accurate  observation,  of  teaching,  instruction, 
and  culture,  into  many  series  following  each  other,  separated  into  mem- 
bers, but  vitally  connected  in  the  form  of  children's  plays,  and  as  a  means 
of  self -occupation  and  self-information  through  observation  and  creation, 
through  a  varied  self-activity,  and  therefore  through  a  methodical  and 
legitimate  satisfaction  of  the  instinct  for  culture  in  the  child.  My  under- 
taking differs  very  essentially  from  all  similar  ones  already  introduced,  in 
its  spirit,  in  its  inner  qualities,  in  its  unity,  from  which  everything  pro 
ceeds,  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  life,  according  to  which  all  mani- 
foldness  is  revealed,  in  its  inner  vital  coherence;  in  a  word,  in  the  many* 
Bided  human  scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  foundation."  Then  follows 
the  further  presentation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system.     Soon  after 


*By  Ferdinand  Wintiier,  in  DiMterweg's  Wegweleer.— Edition  of  1876.     TnnsUtad  bj 
Mitfc  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  the  Ctuumcy-Hall  ElDdergarten,  Boetoa. 
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this  private  announcement  there  followed,  in  the  Sonntagsblatt,  In  1838, 
a  public  request  that  families  should  unite  to  carry  out  the  motto  of  this 
paper,  "  Ck>me,  let  us  live  with  our  children."    He  says  therein, 

"As  this  paper  is  designed,  flrs>  of  all,  to  explain  and  introduce  the  pro- 
posed institution,  it  begins  immediately  with  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
In  the  germ  of  every  human  being  lies  embedded  the  form  of  its  whole 
future  life.  On  the  proper  comprehension  and  care  of  this  beginning 
depends  solely  the  happy  unfolding  of  the  man  leading  to  perfection,  and 
the  ability  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  and  thus  to  win  the  true  joy  and 
peace  of  life.  The  active  and  creative,  living  and  life-producing  being 
of  man,  reveals  itself  in  the  creative  instinct  of  the  child.  All  human 
education  and  true  culture,  and  our  understanding  also,  is  bound  up  in 
the  quiet  and  conscientious  nurture  of  this  instinct  of  activity,  in  the 
family;  in  the  judicious  unfolding  of  the  child,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  child,  tnie  to  this  instinct,  to  be  active." 

Froebers  practical  experiment  with  the  Kindergarten  in  Blankenburg 
was  received  at  first  with  doubtful  smiles.  But  when  the  people  saw 
with  what  joyful  zeal  children  of  every  age,  after  a  short  time,  pressed  to 
the  merry  sports,  in  the  invention  of  which  Froebel  was  inexhaustible, 
and  in  the  guidance  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  when  the  children  took 
home  their  ornamental  sewing  and  weaving,  where,  contrary  to  their 
former  habits,  they  devoted  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  enter- 
taining occupations,  then,  with  their  growing  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  parents  began  to  appreciate  it,  and  doubt  changed  to  true  interest 
in  Froebel's  young  creation.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  full  of  life 
and  experience,  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  grew  clearer  and  fuller  in 
Froebel's  mind,  so  that  in  1840,  at  the  Guttenberg  festival,  which  the 
educational  institutions  for  children  and  youth  in  Blankenburg  and  Keil- 
hau  celebrated  in  common,  he  could  present  a  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive plan,  which  he  hoped  to  call  into  life  with  the  help  and  participation 
of  the  German  people. 

Appeal  to  tlu  Women  of  Germany  in  1840. 

One  cannot  read  without  admiration  and  emotion  the  words  with  which, 
in  his  speech  at  the  festival,  he  tried  to  win  the  German  women  for  his 
work.  **  Therefore,  I  dare,"  he  said,  toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  "  con- 
fidently to  invite  you  who  are  here  present,  honorable,  noble,  and  discreel 
matrons  and  maidens,  and  through  you,  and  with  you  all  women,  young 
and  old,  of  our  fatherland,  to  assist  by  your  subscription  in  the  founding 
of  an  educational  system  for  the  nurture  of  little  children,  which  shall  be 
named  Kindergarten,  on  account  of  its  inner  life  and  aim,  and  German 
Kindergarten,  on  account  of  its  spirit.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  appar- 
ent cost  of  the  shares;  for  if  you,  in  your  housekeeping,  or  by  your  in- 
dustry, can  spare  only  five  pennies  daily,  from  the  presumptive  time  of 
the  first  payment  until  the  end,  the  ten  dollars  are  paid  at  the  last  payment. 
Do  not  let  yourselves  be  kept  from  the  actual  claims  of  the  plan  by  the 
contemptiljle  objection  '  Of  what  use  to  us  is  it  all? '  Already  the  idea  of 
furthering  the  proper  education  of  the  child  through  appropriate  foster- 
ing of  the  instinct  of  activity,  acts  like  light  and  warmth,  imperceptibly 
and  beneficently,  on  the  well-being  of  families  and  citizens;  how  much 
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greater  then  are  the  possibilities  of  the  daily,  or  even  weekly,  or  monthly, 
attendance  at  such  an  institution.  Staying  here  for  a  few  hours  has  a 
good  and  blessed  influence  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  for  good 
is  not  like  a  heavy  stone  which  only  acts,  and  is  perceived  where  it 
presses;  no^it  is  like  water,  air,  and  light,  which  invisibly  flow  from  one 
place  to  another,  awakening,  watering,  fertilizing,  nourishing  what  is 
concealed  from  the  searching  eye  of  man,— even  slumbers  in  our  own 
breasts  unsuspected  by  ourselves.  Good  is  like  a  spark  which  shines  far 
and  points  out  the  way  and  direction.  Therefore,  let  us  all,  each  in  his 
own  way,  advance  what  our  hearts  recognize  as  good — the  care  of  young 
children.  Do  you  ask  for  the  profits  of  your  investment;  in  technical 
language,  the  dividends  on  your  shares?  Open  your  eyes  Impartially, 
your  hearts  also ;  there  is  more  in  it  than  we  have  represented  in  the  plan 
of  the  undertaking.  Or  js  the  beautiful  any  less  a  gift  and  a  rei.l  value 
in  our  life  because  it  passes  away  easily?  Is  the  good  also  any  less  a  gift 
because  only  the  heart  perceives  it?  Is  the  true  any  less  a  gift  because  it 
is  unseen,  and  only  the  spirit  observes  it?  And  shall  we  count  for  noth- 
ing the  reaction  on  the  family  weal,  and  the  happiness  of  the  children,  in 
Joy  of  heart  and  peace  of  mind?  Ymi  can  enjoy  these  great  gifts 4n  full 
measure;  for  they  are  the  fruit  of  your  cooperation,  the  fruits  of  the 
Garden  which  you  establish  and  care  for, — the  fruits  of  your  property. 
Besides,  is  it  not  almost  more  than  this  to  take  the  lead  and  stand  as 
models  for  a  whole  country,  to  advance  the  happiness  of  childhood  and 
the  well-being  of  families  throughout  an  entire  nation?" 

Universal  German  Institution, 

Froebelwas  not  deceived  in  his  deep,  unshaken  confidence.  Owing  to 
the  deeply-felt  need  of  suitable  training  for  children  before  their  entrance 
into  school,  the  Kindergarten  was  founded  as  a  Universal  German  Insti- 
tution at  the  Guttenberg  festival  in  1840,  a  day  which  pointed  to 
a  universal  breaking  of  the  light,  and  in  his  report  of  June,  1843,  which 
is  signed  by  the  burgomaster  Witz,  as  well  as  by  Middendorff  and  Barop, 
Froebel  could  announce  good  results  of  his  effort  and  a  general  and 
honorable  recognition.  In  order  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  appreciation 
glimmering  here  and  there  into  a  clear  flame  by  the  breath  of  his  own 
never-failing  enthusiasm,  he  proposed  to  visit  all  the  larger  cities  oif 
Germany.  He  succeeded,  especially  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  in  winning 
laborers  for  his  vineyard,  and  in  establishing  Kindergartens.  The  seed- 
corn  which  he  thus  scattered  fell  in  good  soil,  and  grew  to  flowering 
plants  through  the  faithful  care  of  his  pupils  and  adherents. 

Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Song.     Sonntagsblatt, 

Of  his  literary  works  of  this  time,  two,  devoted  to  the  pedagogics  of 
the  Kindergarten,  deserve  especial  mention.  Die  Matter-  und  Ko§el*eder 
is  so  called  from  the  little  rhymes  which  Froebel  gives  the  mother  to  sing 
or  repeat  in  order  to  occupy  and  entertain  profitably  her  chilO  from  one 
to  two  years  old,  with  all  kinds  of  sports  and  plays,  when  dressing  and 
undressing,  washing,  eating,  etc.  The  little  arms  and  legs,  lands  and 
fingers,  play  the  principal  part;  they  learn  to  do  little  feats,  tc  manage 
and  move  themselves,  and  are  strengthened  by  exercise.     Mai^y  occur* 
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renoes  also  of  domestic  life  or  those  nearly  allied,  are  judiciously 
illustrated  by  picture  and  song.  This  method  happily  discovered  by 
Froebel  has  since  received  the  highest  artistic  development  throu^ 
Kichter  and  Oscar  Pletsch.  The  SanntagMUt  (1838-1840)  has  a  special 
value  from  the  fact  that  Froebel  published  in  it  his  ** play-gifts"  which 
characterized  the  Kindergarten  and  its  method  of  culture,  explained  their 
meaning,  and  described  their  use.  A  comparison  of  Froebel's  play-gifts 
with  those  which  from  year  to  year  competitive  industry  offers  so  richly — 
not  exactly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  of  children — first  shows  them  in 
their  true  light.  Almost  all  the  playthings  which  we  buy  in  our  toy-shops 
filled  with  all  possible  expense,  are  finished  and  perfect  in  themselves,  often 
perfectly  constructed  objects  whose  beauty  cannot  be  denied.  Children 
stand  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  sight  of  a  Christmas  table  ornamented 
with  such  gifts.  But  how  long  docs  tbe  joy  last?  After  a  short  time  it 
changes  first  to  indifference,  then  to  disgust;  and  economical  parents 
put  away  under  lock  and  key  for  a  later  time,  the  things  that  are  still 
tolerably  well  preserved.  What  can  the  child  do  with  playthings  on 
which  already  the  fancy  of  an  artist  has  worked  and  has  left  almost  noth- 
ing for  the  self  activity  of  the  child.  The  only  thing  it  can  do  with  these 
is  to  take  them  apart  and  destroy  them.  But  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
such  occasions,  show  how  many  parents  entirely  misunderstand  this 
expression  of  the  instinct  of  activity  so  worthy  of  recognition,  and  the 
desire  for  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  children.  If  one  give  to  an 
indulged  child  the  choice  of  his  play-material,  he  will  see  that  a  stick  of 
wood  will  be  the  dearest  doll,  mother's  foot-stool  the  coach  of  state,  a 
little  heap  of  sand  material  for  cooking,  baking,  building,  writing,  and 
drawing,  and  father's  cane  a  darling  pony.  According  to  these  experi- 
ences Froebel  was  anxious  to  make  his  gifts  for  play  as  simple  as  possible. 

Gifts  for  Play. 

First  Oift  for  Play,  The  Balls— three  balls  of  primary  and  three  of 
secondary  colors.  With  these  the  very  little  ones  practice  catching, 
swinging  on  a  string,  hopping,  rolling,  hide  and  seek,  etc.  With  advanc- 
ing age  all  known  ball-plays  come  in  succession. 

Second  Oift,  Sphere,  Cylinder,  and  Cube.  The  sphere,  a  solid  ball, 
movable,  but  in  every  position  the  same.  The  cube  stationary,  but  differ- 
mg  according  to  the  position.  The  cylinder,  rolling  or  standing,  connect- 
ing the  other  two.  Alllhrce  in  their  connection  leading  over  to  the  build- 
ing plays. 

Third  Gift,  The  cube,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts.  It  shows  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  outside  and  inside,  relations  of  size  and  number,  ar- 
rangement, and  direction. 

The  Fourth^  Fifths  artd  Sixth  Gifts  form  another  step  by  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  obliciue  divisions  into  different  sizes.  The  variety  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  is  infinitely  great  and  is  classified  into — First,  forms  of  knowl- 
edge, in  which  the  lawH  of  form,  niagnitude,  and  number  are  used; 
second,  forms  of  beauty,  by  which  the  perception  of  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  is  represented;  third,  forms  of  life,  in  which  objects  of  real 
life,  as  furniture,  implements,  buildings,  plants,  and  animals,  are  imitated. 
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The  three  following  gifts,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth,  are,  the  flat  or 
laying  tablets,  stick-laying,  and  ring-laying.  These  lead  the  child  who 
has  practiced  representation  with  the  building  boxes,  or  through  surface 
and  linear  forms,  to  drawing,  which  stands  in  relation  with  the  interesting 
pricking  and  sewing.  When  the  outlines  of  the  form  of  life  and  beauty 
drawn  on  the  paper  are  pricked  through  with  the  needle  so  that  they  show 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  then  drawing  in  colored  outline  is  again  rep- 
resented by  sewing  with  colored  threads.  Weaving  comes  in  here,  which 
is  first  practiced  with  colored  paper  strips,  and  later  with  the  most  diverse 
materials,  such  as  straw,  bast,  leather,  ribbon,  etc.,  sind  intertwining  with 
thin,  pliable  wooden  sticks. 

As  these  occupations  lead  from  the  line  to  the  surface,  so  the  paper- 
folding,  which  follows,  goes  back  to  the  solid  imitating  such  things 
as  a  boat,  hat,  star,  bird,  etc.  The  hand  is  trained  to  skill,  and  the  eye  to 
careful  observation,  by  the  cutting  by  which  the  smallest  piece  of  paper 
is  changed  into  a  means  of  entertainment  and  culture;  and  still  more  by 
the  pease-work,  in  which  the  pointed  ends  of  fine  wooden  sticks  are  stuck 
inta  soaked  peas,  and  by  this  means  the  forms  laid  are  fixed.  When  they 
create  little  architectural  works,  the  objects  represented  appear  in  outline; 
they  are  transparent,  also,  and  explain  and  illustrate  perspective,  figurative 
representation.  Modeling  in  wax  and  clay  ranks  here  as  the  last  and 
highest  step  in  which  self -activity  is  given  the  fullest  play,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  existing  artistic  talent. 

This  close  connection,  at  every  step,  with  life,  marks  the  standpoint 
from  which  Froebel  wished  to  consider  even  the  smallest  thing  in  the  life 
of  a  child.  It  is  not  the  least  excellence  of  the  succession  of  clay  mould- 
ing, pease-work,  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  building,  pasting,  pricking, 
sewing,  and  similar  employments,  which  pertain  to  the  first  exercises  in 
the  comprehension  of  form  and  in  training  the  eye.  and  form  a  necessary 
stepping-stone  to  geometry,  geography,  drawing,  and  writing,  that  they 
mingle  in  his  plays  and  amusements,  in  whatever  moves  and  animates 
childhood ;  and  thereby  satisfy  the  unity  of  the  consciousness. 

Movement  Plays,  and  Songs. 

The  "play-gifts"  mentioned  form  the  part  of  the  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions which  Froebel  classed  under  the  name  of  *' mental  plays.*'  He 
shows  quite  a  different  phase  of  its  workings  in  the  "movement  plays." 
They  have,  besides  the  common  aim  of  plays,  the  object  of  satisfying  the 
impulse  of  the  child  for  the  movement  of  its  limbs,  and  also  of  advanc- 
ing the  bodily  development.  For  a  gain  in  this  direction  should  not  only 
always  go  hand-in-haud  with  mental  improvement,  but  in  the  Kinder- 
garten receives  a  prominent  place. 

The  Kindergarten  must  offer  fundamentally  what  most  dwellings  allow 
only  occasionally  from  lack  of  room,  and  the  grown-up  inhabitants  of 
them  from  desire  of  quiet;  what  the  deplorable  lack  of  free  public  places 
given  up  to  the  young;  what  the  larger  cities,  with  their  foot-passengers, 
riders,  and  wagons,  make  almost  impossible  to  children — an  unchecked 
movement  of  their  limbs,  which  is  to  them  a  ncoessity  almost  as  pressing 
as  drawing  the  breath.  For,  besides  the  closed  room  or  hall,  it  must 
have,  where  possible,  an  open  place  planted  with  trees — a  play-ground. 
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Here  in  the  fresh  air  the  little  ones  may  lire  in  cheerful  activitj  and  mo- 
tion, and  thus  bloom  merrily  like  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  From  the 
numberless  dancing  and  singing,  plays  which  are  handed  down  to  the 
child's  world  from  age  to  age  by  tradition,  and  of  which  every  province 
and  evvy  city  carefully  cherishes  special  ones  as  its  peculiar  property, 
Froebel  has  collected  the  best,  improved  many  of  them  by  stripping  oflf 
excrescences  marring  the  original,  and  made  them  serve  the  educational 
aim  of  the  Kindergarten.  He  has  also  added  to  them  by  his  own  inven- 
tion. Through  them  all  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  are  first  brought 
into  living  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  share  in  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence which  living  with  his  equals  exerts  on  the  child.  Every  movement 
play  furthers  the  activity  of  all  participants  for  a  common  end,  which 
can  only  be  reached  when  law  and  order  rule.  The  Kindergartuer  guid- 
ing the  play  suffers  no  arbitrariness,  no  rude  forwardness,  no  quarrelsome 
disputes,  no  domineering  of  the  stronger  and  crowding  of  the  weaker 
Every  one  must  do  his  part,  according  to  his  gifts  and  powers.  The 
timid  and  those  holding  back  must  be  encouraged,  the  forward  ones  in- 
structed and  reminded  of  their  bounds,  and  all  must  have  their  rights. 
Living  in  such  a  well-ordered  and  conducted  community  exerts  a  good 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  children  so  very  quickly  that  it  shows 
itself  in  the  family  sometimes  after  a  few  weeks,  in  greater  patience  and 
ready  willingness.  The  fear  that  a  watchful  guidance  will  disturb  the 
happy  little  ones  in  their  joy  is  quite  unfounded.  He  misunderstands 
children  who  thinks  that  they  prefer  to  play  senselessly  and  aimlessly. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  sure  that  a  grown  person  will  enter  into 
their  ways  with  kindness,  they  will  invite  such  an  one  to  show  them  an 
orderly  play,  or  to  decide  how  it  must  be  properly  played,  or  to  bring  the 
right  order  into  that  already  begun. 

The  movement  plays  have  another  more  vital  center  of  union  in  the 
songs  which  accompany  them.  Every  play  has  its  song,  which  arises 
from  it  or  is  related  to  it,  and  which  is  sung  sometimes  by  an  individual, 
sometimes  by  the  chorus.  There  is  hardly  anything  which  so  claims  the 
entire  spiritual  life  of  children  and  so  irresistibly  invites  sympathy  as 
singing.  No  sense  lends  its  perceptions  so  directly  to  the  heart  as  that  of 
hearing.  No  activity  is  such  a  direct  and  almost  involuntary  expression 
of  inner  harmony  as  singing.  Rightly  then  did  Froebel  and  his  friends 
devote  to  it  an  especially  careful  attention,  and  direct  by  it  a  prominent 
part  in  the  plays.  If,  in  spite  of  the  many  words  and  melodies  given, 
one  cannot  repress  the  remark  that  neither  the  practical  nor  the  musical 
Bide  of  the  Kindergarten  appear  to  be  unfolded  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
educational,  still  he  must  think  fairly,  and  not  expect  everything  from 
one  man.  Many  a  roughness  in  Froebel's  often  extemporized  verses, 
which  often  digress  too  strongly  to  the  instructive  and  playful,  has  been 
polished  already  by  a  tender  hand.  In  our  folk-songs  there  yet  lie  con- 
cealed many  gi^ins  of  gold  that  should  be  unearthed  and  polished. 

Intercourse  with  Nature. 

A  third  and  by  no  means  subordinate  direction  of  the  activity  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  devoted  to  the  intercourse  of  the  children  with  naturoi 
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It  is  doubly  important  where  circumstances  render  this  intercourse  diffl* 
cult,  where  they  embitter  to  man  the  feeling  of  his  kinship  with  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  spoil  the  life  at  many  points  by  too  much  art.  Chil- 
dren should  not  pass  by  uns3rmpathetically  the  beauties  which  nature 
everywhere  offers  in  rich  abundance;  their  sense  and  perception  of  them 
must  be  awakened  and  trained.  The  care,  under  judicious  guidance,  of 
plants  and  animals,  offers  the  best  means  for  this.  Whatever  grows  by 
the  child's  own  care  wins  his  deepest  interest.  The  contemplation  fur- 
nishes him  solid  knowledge  and  increases  his  sympathy  to  admiration  and 
love.  Therefore,  a  part  of  the  play-ground  should  be  reserved  for  a  gar- 
den, in  which  every  child  has  his  own  little  bed  which  he  cultivates  him- 
self. If  in  any  way  a  place  can  be  made  for  some  domestic  animals,  were 
it  only  a  canary  bird,  a  little  dove,  a  pair  of  hens,  or  some  gold-fish  in  a 
globe,  it  will  furnish  a  fuller  satisfaction  to  this  instinct.  If  the  fields 
can  be  reached  without  danger  of  too  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
little  ones,  a  walk  should  be  taken  at  a  proper  time,  which  affords  num- 
berless opportunities,  not  only  for  the  observation  of  nature,  but  for  the 
entire  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child.  If  such  unsought  occa- 
sions are  used  with  tact  they  have  often  a  greater  influence  than  the 
methodical  instruction  imparted  by  the  best  system  of  teaching. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  after  a  quiet  occupation  and  the  general  play, 
there  should  also  be  pauses  to  be  devoted  to  unconstrained  oral  intercourse 
between  the  Kindergartncr  in  charge  and  the  children,  and  which  are 
filled  up  most  suitably  by  stories.  A  little  story  often  does  more  than  a 
long  sermon.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  story  well,  and  the  art  must  be 
practiced.  More  dififh^ult  still  is  the  choice  of  material  which  mutt  bo 
adapted  to  the  children's  point  of  view. 

There  are  yet  wanting  good  Guides,  and  Manuals,  with  model  lessons  and 
exercises;*  but  with  the  means  of  occupation  and  play  already  spoken  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  in  a  condition  to  take  hold  of  the  child's  life,  rousing, 
animating,  and  unfolding  it  in  all  directions.  The  few  hours  of  the  day 
which  the  children  spend  there  will  echo  in  their  homes  through  the  rich- 
ness'and  vividness  of  their  impressions.  The  never-resting  instinct  of  ac- 
tivity in  healthy  children  is  no  longer  at  loss  for  an  object.  The  child 
does  not  trouble  his  mother  so  much;  he  is  more  skilful,  happier;  his 
bad  angel,  wearisomeness,  is  banished. 

Improved  Domestic  Education. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  Kindergarten,  according  to  Froebel's  intention, 
has  solved  only  half  of  its  problem,  and  stands  still  before  the  other 
half,  which  consists  in  this,  that  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  bettering  of 
the  education  in  the  family.  This  higher  aim  cannot  be  considered  as 
reached  when  only  an  indirect  intiucnce  is  exerted  on  the  family  life 
through  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten.  No,  quite  the  reverse.  Froebel 
created  the  Kindergarten  with  the  special  intention  of  perfecting  by 
practice  in  it,  united  with  theoretical  cultivation,  the  education  of 
woman  for  her  vocation,  which,  as  experience  teaches,  cannot  be  consid- 

•  Our  American  Kindergartnew,  and  Mothen*,  who  wish  to  adopt  the  Froebol  Material 
and  Mclhods  into  the  Nureery,  have  now  an  excellent  Mannal  in  ''The  KindUrgcarttn 
Guide^  by  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  and  John  Krau^/'  publiohed  by  E.  Stciger,  New  York. 
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ered  to  have  been  generally  accomplished  by  simple  theory  and  books  for 
mothers,  excellent  as  these  may  be  in  themselves.  This  aim,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  important  reasons.  For  since  the  mother's  influ- 
ence is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  strongest,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  the  best.  And  since  it  is 
not  80  everywhere,  should  we  not  use  every  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
this  ideal?  We  have  lower,  middle,  and  higher  girls'  schools.  Which 
of  these  has  made  a  specialty  of  training  young  maidens  for  housewives 
and  teachers  of  their  own  children?  Not  one!  And  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  this  problem  still  exists.  Surely  the  time  will 
come  for  the  young  girls  when  they  must  take  care  of  children,  wait  upon 
the  sick,  and  look  after  kitchen  and  store-room.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  learn  everything  of  themselves?  The  theory  of  educating  little 
children,  for  which  most  young  girls  receive  their  only  preparation  in 
playing  with  dolls,  must  become  a  regular  and  essential  part  of  female 
education,  before  the  "experimenting  and  educating  by  hearsay '*  cease. 
Nowhere  can  this  be  learned  better  than  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
Kindergarten. 

Froebel  developed  this  in  the  first  detailed  plan  which  he  carried  out  in 
this  direction.  In  such  a  seminary  for  Kindergartners  and  nurse-maids, 
with  which  also  a  Kindergarten  must  be  connected,  young  maidens  can, 
in  a  year,  be  so  instructed  and  practically  trained  in  the  care  of  little 
children,  that  they  learn  to  avoid  grave  errors  and  gain  a  foundation, 
from  which  an  independent,  wider  culture  is  possible.  And  can  not 
one  in  this  way,  better  than  in  any  other,  come  nearer  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  "Woman  question?"  Will  not  the  administration  of 
household  affairs  and  the  education  of  children  continue  to  be  the  occu- 
pation most  suited  to  woman's  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  noblest 
aim  of  all  feminine  activity?  Arfd  will  not  the  unmarried  young  women 
find  in  them  reconciliation  and  contentment  in  richer  measure  than  any 
'emancipation*  is  able  to  furnish?  There  have  been  already  women 
who  were  zealously  active  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  greater  cities  where 
the  need  is  the  most  urgent,  glorious  results  can  be  shown.  It  seems  to 
be  reserved  for  these  associations  of  women,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
strength  active  in  this  direction,  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive organization.  The  seminaries  for  Kindergartners  in  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Gotha,  and  other  places,  all  of  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  private  individuals  and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution, 
to  which  the  pupils  add  a  small  nominal  sum  for  instruction,  have  for  a 
number  of  years  sent  out  a  good  number  of  well  prepared  and  trained 
young  women  of  all  conditions,  who  are  much  in  demand  as  domestic 
assistants,  especially  for  educating  children,  and  help  to  a  more  universal 
appreciation  of  a  natural  method  of  treating  the  little  ones.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  to  advance  this  work  in  every  way,  because  the 
Kindergarten,  which  does  not  seek  to  supply  the  family  education  (for 
this  18  by  all  means  the  best  and  generally  desirable),  but  only  wishes  to 
aid  the  parents  in  the  care  of  their  children  for  the  period  when  they  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  their  education  and  cannot  be  represented  by  teach 
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era,  which  should  even  teach  all  parents  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  educators,  is  a  preparation  for  the  elementary  school. 

Much  could  be  said  here  of  the  mental  helplessness  of  children  who, 
sent  to  school  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  year,  sometimes  bring  to  the 
teacher  an  extraordinarily  small  number  of  impressions,  scarcely  any  cleai 
conceptions,  and  a  very  limited  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  experiences  of  Froebel  in  Switzerland  are  repeated  in  different 
degrees  almost  everywhere,  and  are  not  new  to  the  teachers  of  the  lowest 
elementary  classes.  But  they  express  the  wish  to  establish  an  organic 
connection  between  the  Kindergartens  and  the  school,  and  previously 
show  at  least,  theoretically,  their  possibilities  and  usefulness. 

The  ''General  Union  for  family  education  and  that  of  the  people," 
has  repeatedly  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  this  subject,  without  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  according  to  their  ideas.  Recently, 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  a  paper  of  Carl  Kichter,  a  teacher  in  Leipsic, 
the  author  of  the  *'  Pedagogical  Library,"  and  of  another  work  *  On  Object- 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,'  of  which  honorable  mention  is  made. 

The  hope  of  a  future  organic  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  wished-for  introduction  of  Froebel's  method 
into  charitable  institutions  for  little  children,  is  not  entirely  unfounded. 
There  are  hardly  any  serious  obstacles,  since  the  Kindergarten  in  no  way 
anticipates  the  real  school  instruction.  And  as  the  Gymnjisium  has  rec- 
ognized it  as  useful  to  have  scholars  properly  prepared  for  its  Sexta,  by 
the  passing  through  some  elementary  classes  of  the  so-called  Vorschule 
or  preparatory  school,  so  in  the  future  perhaps  it  will  be  considered  nec- 
essary to  add  a  Kindergarten  to  every  elementary  school,  which  will  grow 
in  time  to  be  an  excellent  bond  between  the  school  and  home. 

So  the  Kindergarten  shows  itself  on  every  side  as  an  institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  bettering  the  education,  of  which 
it  is  the  natural  foundation,  and  helping  to  restore  it  again  in  families. 
In  spite  of  the  obstacles  arising  at  first  from  misunderstanding  and  from 
the  feeble  support  of  the  public,  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  won  for  itself 
an  honorable  place  among  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth. 
This  was  owing  to  the  sound  strength  of  the  fundamental  idea  from  which 
it  proceeded,  to  a  need  arising  from  circumstances,  and  to  the  continuous 
exertions  of  enthusiastic  adherents,  especially  among  women.  Under 
their  guidance  the  Kindergarten  has  quietly  accoifiplished  a  great  work, 
in  giving  to  thousands  of  children  happy  hours  whose  stimulating  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  the  family. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  received  the  desired  recognition,  it  may  be,  per- 
haps, that  well-meant  but  mis-directed  zeal  has  contributed  as  much  to 
this  as  the  cool  reserve  of  those  who  scorned  it  under  the  form,  so  little 
like  a  school,  into  which  Froebel  poured  his  full  heart  to  nourish  the 
living  germ.  When  it  shall  be  developed  more  clearly  and  richly  by  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  intelligent  and  judicious  patrons,  it  will  then  remain 
an  integral  part  of  our  children's  education. 
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Froebcl  first  gave  the  name  of  Kindergarten  about  the  year  1840  to  his  school 
of  young  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Rudolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus  briefly  indicaUnl  by  himself: — "To  take  the 
oversight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life;  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  jx>wers;  to  exercise  their  senses;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  must  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  governess  for  a  portion  of  the 
day  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Froebcl  differs  from  Pestalozzi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action  and  rcaction  of  children  upon  each 
other — under  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr,  Payne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Fnebel's  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows  : 

Let  us  imagine  Frojbel  taking  his  phico  amidst  a  number  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  After 
booking  on  the  pleasant  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy  : 

*'  What  exuberant  life !  What  immeasurable  enjoyment !  What  unbounded 
activity  !  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces !  What  a  harmony  lictween  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength  !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing?  The  air  rings  musically  with 
their  shouts  and  joyous  laughter.  Some  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  ball  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them ;  others  arc  bonding  down 
towards  the  ring  filled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  position  ;  others  are  running  friendly  races  with  their  hfX)ps ;  others  again, 
with  arms  laid  across  ench  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walking  and  talking 
to^jether  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eves  and  lips.  1  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simply  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelligent,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yonder.  They  seem  Ciigerly  intent  on  some 
subject.  What  is  it?  I  see  one  of  them  has  taken  a  fruit  from  his  pocket.  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  it.  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
giv^  it  into  their  hands;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  give  it 
back  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  lie  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  watch  the  result.  His  (mic  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  his  eves  grow  brighter  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  desire  to  make  his 
exf>erientxj  t}i<'ir  own.  He  sees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adds  to  his  own  j)leasure  by  slianng  in 
theirs.  Suddenly  a  loud  snout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
atti^ntion  of  the  group,  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manifold  movement — this  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy — 
really  m«»an  ?     To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  meaning. 

**  It  means — 

"I.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  various  kinds — physic  il,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Linihs.  senses, 
lun.rs,  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work — all  cooperating  to  protluee  the 
general  effect. 

•  Lectun*  delirered  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  at  London,  Feb.  25th,  1874,  by  Joseph  Payne, 
Profusor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the  College. 
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"2.  That  activity— doing — is  the  common  cliaractoristic  of  this  development 
of  force. 

*'3.  That  sj)OTitiineity — al)soIuto  frwdom  from  oiitwani  control — appears  to 
be  both  impulse  and  law  to  the  activity. 

"4.  Tliat  the  hannonious  comhination  and  interaction  of  spontaneity  and 
activitv  constitute  the  happines.s  which  is  apparent.  The  will  to  do  prompts 
the  dolnj; ;  the  doinjj^  reacts  on  the  will. 

**  5.  That  the  resulting  happiness  is  inde|)endent  of  the  absolute  value  of  th** 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stick,  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  marble,  a  hooj),  a  top,  as 
soon  as  tln'y  become  objects  of  intere^st,  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  beinj; 
quite  as  etfectually  a8  if  they  were  matters  of  the  greenest  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
the  action  upon  them — the  doing  sometliing  with  them — that  invests  them  with 
interest. 

"  6.  That  this  8])ontaneous  activity  generates  happiness  lK*cause  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  intHrfercnee.  What  they 
do  themselves  and  for  themselves,  involving  their  own  ]>ersonal  experience,  and 
.  therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  capabilities,  inten>sts  tiieui.  What 
another,  of  traine<l  j^were,  standing  on  a  different  platfonn  of  advancement, 
does  for  them,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interfen*^  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arrests  the  movement  of 
their  forces,  quenches  theii>  interest,  at  least  for'the  moment;  and  they  resent 
the  interference. 

**  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneous 
activity  that  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all,  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  l>efore  me  ?  I  must  call  them  Play.  Play,  then,  is 
spontaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  child 
for  pleasure — for  happinej«s.  Plf^!/  's  fhe  natui<il,  Uie  appropriafe  husimss  and 
occujxition  of  the  rhi'l/l  left  to  his  own  risfjurces.  The  child  that  does  not  ])lay,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  somcahing — sense  organ,  limb,  or  generally  what 
we  imply  by  the  terra  health — to  make  !i[)  our  ideal  of  a  child.  The  healthy 
child  plays — plays  continually — cannot  but  play. 

"  But  has  tliis  instinct  for  play  no  deeiwr  significiince  ^  Is  it  ap]K)intcd  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless 
exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powers.  It  is  through  play  that  he 
leanis  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  boaily  organs,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  hira,  their  motioh*,  action,  and 
ro-action  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  ])hcnomena  lo  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  Ix)  his  ixTuiancnt  stock  for 
life.  Through  plav,  involving  iissociateship  and  combined  action,  he  begins  to 
recognize  moral  refations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  liis  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investijxate.  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  ili«  language  of  facts 
into  the  language  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  hi**  mother  tongue. 
Play,  then,  1  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"But  an  agency  which  effects  results  like  these  is  an  education  agency  ;  and 
P/ai/,  thcmfoTQ,  1-tsoli'es  itself  into  ea'ucat ion;  education  which  is  indepeiulent  of 
the  formal  teacher,  which  the  child  virtually  gains  for  and  by  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  ol)served.  The  child,  throu^ih  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;   he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 

'•  But  what  do  I,  who  am  constituted  by  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
educator  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  in.^ight  I  have  thus  ^Niined  into  their 
nature  ?  I  learn  thi.>< — that  I  must  educate  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 
I  must  continue,  not  suj)ersedc.  the  course  alre^idy  begun  ;  my  own  course  must 
be  based  u[)on  it.  I  must  a-cognize  and  adopt  the  prineip'h'S  involved  in  it. 
and  frame  my  laws  of  action  accordingly.  Al)ove  all.  I  must  not  neutralize  and 
deaden  that  spontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  maehinerv  ;  I  must 
raxher  encourage  it,  while  ever  opening  new  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directions.  Play,  spontaneons  play,  is  the  education  of  little  children;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  education.  Their  life  is  not  to  he  made  up  of  i)lay. 
Cin  1  not  then  even  now  gradually  tninsform  their  play  into  work,  but  work 
u  Iiich  shall  look  like  play  i — work  which  sh.'ill  orijj^inate  in  the  .^arae  or  similar 
ini;mlse.s,  and  exercise  the  same  energies  as  1  see  employed  in  thvir  own  amuse- 
in  in  tj*  and  occupations  /  Play,  however,  is  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
liivs  the  essential  basis;  but  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
lie  orj^anizid  for  this  purpose,  but  so  organized  that  the  supitrstructure  siuill  be 
strictly  related  and  conformed  to  the  original  lines  of  th    foundation. 

"/  see  that  these  children  delight  in  movement; — they  are  always  walking,  or 
running,  jumping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  about,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  1  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consc^iuently  in  health — shall  train  the  children  to  a  conscious  and  measured 
command  of  their  bodily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmical  sound  through  song  or  instniment. 

"/  see  thca  they  use  their  senses;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
surrounding  circumstimccs,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  education  of  the  senses,  which  shall  result  in  increased  quickness  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc.  I  can  train  the  purblind  eve  to  take  note  of  <lelicate 
shades  of  color,  the  dull  car  to  appreciate  the  minute  cfiffcrcnces  of  sound. 

"/  see  that  they  observe;  but  their  obscrx'ations  arc  for  the  most  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfruitful.  I  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  by  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  observing.  Tliey  will  thus  gain  clear  and  definite 
perceptions,  bright  images  in  tha  place  of  blurred  ones, — will  learn  to  recognize 
the  «iifference  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  fix>:n  the  stiigc  of  merely  knowing  to  that  oi  knowing  that  they  know. 

" I  see  that  thetf  invent  and  construct;  but  often  awkwanlly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myself  of  this  instinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  invention,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  will  be  simple;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  not  only  their  knowledge  of  form,  but  / 
their  imigination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  I  shall  prompt  / 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrive,  imitate,  and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  play,  I 
see  that  I  can  make  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties, energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transform  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
such  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  them. 

frosbbl's  theory  in  practice. 

I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  whicli  Fnebel  reduced 
his  theor}'  to  practice.  In  doing  this,  the  instances  I  bring  fonvard  must  be 
considered  as  typical.  If  you  admit — and  you  can  hanlly  do  otherwise — the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  carrying  it  out.  Now,  a  method  of  educa- 
tion involves  many  processes,  all  of  which  must  represent  more  or  less  the 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  method.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 
want  of  time,  to  describe  the  various  proce.«Jse8  which  exhibit  to  us  the  little  child 
pursuing  his  education  by  walking  to  rhythmic  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 
generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  practising  his  senses  with  a 
definite  purpose,  observing  the  properties  of  object^s,  counting,  getting  notions  of 
color  and  form,  drawing,  building  with  cubical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
braiding  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  pricking  or  cutting  forms 
in  paper,  curving  wire  into  different  shapes,  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  Aid  gaining 
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elcmontary  notions  of  geometry,  learning  the  resources  of  the  mot  her- tongue  by 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fables,  etc.,  dramatizing,  guessing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  only  some  of  the  activities  naturally  exhibited 
by  young  children,  and  these  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
purpose.  As,  however,  they  arc  so  numerous,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  minutely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  aeries  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  devi.sed  by  Froebel  to  teach  the  art 
of  observing,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  are  gradually  and  in  orderly  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice.  Gifts, — a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system  :  they  might  equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS   FOR  THE   CULTURE   OF   OBSERVATION. 

As  introductory  to  the  scries,  a  ball  made  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  is 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  along  before  him  on  the  fcible,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  use<l  as  a  pendulum, 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  made  to  describe  a  circle  in  space,  etc.  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails;  tries  again,  succeeds;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  liimself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
he  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearietl  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is  play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  famishes  sensations  and  i)erceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  as  an  obser^-er,  learning  the  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  ^the^rs/  Gijl,  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  diff*erent 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularize  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  second  Gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  hard  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  l)efore,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  different  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  tikes 
the  place  of  softness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast. 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  arc  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  different  objects.  '  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Then  the 
examination  of  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  him.self,  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  general,  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshaped  blocks  which,  when 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seen 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  Gijl  is  a  large  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  is  divisible  into  eight 
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small  ones.  The  form  is  recognized  as  that  of  the  cube  before  seen ;  the  size  is 
different.  But  the  new  experiences  consist  in  notions  of  relativity^f  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  parts,  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole;  and  thus 
the  child  acquires  the  notion  and  the  names,  and  both  in  immediate  conneoticm 
with  the  sensible  objects,  of  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  of  how  many  of  the 
small  divisions  make  one  of  the  larger.  But  in  connection  with  the  thinl  Gift  a 
new  faculty  is  cxilled  forth — imagination,  and  with  it  the  instinct  of  (;on.struttion 
is  awakened.  The  cubes  are  mentally  transformed  into  blocks;  and  with  them 
building  commences.  The  constructive  faculty  suggests  imitation,  but  rests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Thase  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  seat  with  a  back,  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen  ;  or  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  docs  even  play  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  art,  and  "conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  words)  the  outwanl  show 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  " ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merely  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  far  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre- 
pared forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself.  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
object,  and  does  not  thank  you  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  fourth^  fiflK  <*"</  sixth  Gijls  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  parallelopipods,  or  brick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportuiiity  afforded  for  endless  manifestations  of  constructiveness.  And 
all  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fruits,  too,  of  ajsthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberless  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 

these  objects  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  principles 

on  which  their  efficiency  depends. 
»■ 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  from  little 
children,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  bo  true,  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basis 
than  the  nature  of  the  children ;  if  wc  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
regard  to  that  nature,  to  determine  ourselves  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  spontaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  objection 
(alls  to  the  ground.  The  child  who  teachers  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  he  has  stn-ngth  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
accumulated  its  contents  by  his  own  repeated  exertions.  This  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  objector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
for  his  objection,  must  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities, 
amusements,  and  occupations  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  virtually  gives  himself. 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  unfrequently  presented  to  us, 
derives  its  plausibility  from  the  assumed  incapacity  of  children.  The  objector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  as  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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the  objector,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  declare  that  this  or  that  child  has 
not  been  made  stupid  even  by  the  very  means  employed  to  twich  him '  The 
test,  however,  is  a  jjractical  one:  Can  the  child  play?  If  he  can  play,  in  the 
ftense  which  I  have  i^ivcn  to  the  word,  he  cannot  be  stupid.  In  his  play  he 
employs  the  very  faculties  which  are  re<juired  for  his  formal  education.  "  But 
he  is  stupid  at  his  bixjks."  If  this  is  so,  then  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  the 
books  have  made  him  stupid,  and  you,  the  objector,  who  have  mis<onceived  his 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  are  yourself  resiKjnsible  for  this. 

"  But  he  hiis  no  memory.  He  cannot  U»arn  what  I  tell  him  to  learn."  No 
memory !  Cannot  learn !  Let  us  put  that  to  the  test.  Ask  him  about  the 
])leasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  ho 
remember  nothing  alx)ut  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air,  the  joyous  walk  to 
the  wood,  the  sunshine  which  streame<l  about  his  path,  the  agret^able  companions 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
thetnH.'s,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder?  Are  all  these  matters  clean  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ?  "  Oh,  no,  he  remembers  things  like  these."  Then  Ik*  h:us  a  memory, 
and  a  remarkal)ly  good  one.  He  remembers  because  he  was  intewsted  ;  and  if 
you  wish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  must  miikc  them  inttfresting.  He 
will  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  When  public  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  delicate  and  even  ])rofound  an  art  as  that  of  training  children,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning. 

My  close  acquaintance  with  Frajbel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea, 
is  comparatively  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  theory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  its  practice,  1  could  not  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughout 
an  unconscious  disciple,  as  it  were,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fact,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  Frobelian  idea  ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it. 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success;  but  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advancing.  Wher- 
ever the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  practiced  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  "  as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  must  l)e 
tardy  in  its  progress. 

"The  Kindergarten  lias  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  iimate  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  pres.s  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  has  also  to  preserve  children  from  the  harni 
of  civilization^  which  furnishes  poison  as  well  as  food,  temptations  as  well  as 
salvation;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  their  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negative,  and  consists  in  preventing  harm.  Its  posi- 
tive success,  again,  is  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  more  notice 
than,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  pure  water,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  wh© 
keeps  a  fiuuily  in  health." — Karl  Froebel, 
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CRTTICAL  MOMENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  FROEBEL,   BY  BAROP. 

**  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,"  said  Barop,  when  we  were  talking  of  the 
early  histoiy  of  Keilbau,   *'we  were  in  a  very  critical  position.     You 
know  we  had  little  outward  means  at  our  command  when  we  began  our 
enterprise.    Later,  Middendorfl  offered  his  paternal  inheritance;  but  the 
Acquisition  of  the  land,  and  the  erection  of  the  neces.sary  buildings, 
required  considerable  funds,  so  that  Middendorff's  contribution  soon  van- 
ished like  drops  of  water  that  fall    on  a  hot  stove.     My  father  in  law. 
Christian  Ludwig  Froebel,  stepped  in  and  gave  what  he  could  into  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  without  any  conditions;  but  even  his  offerings  could 
not  hold  at  bay  care  and  want.    My  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  was 
8o  displeased  at  my  joining  the  Froebelian  circle  and  settling  at  Keilhau 
that  he  afforded  me  no  support  of  any  kind.     Distrust  surrounded  us  on 
all  sides  in  those  first  years;  both  open  and  secret  enmities  from  far  and 
near  tried  to  embitter  our  life  and  check  our  efforts  in  the  germ.     Not 
the  less  did  the  institution  bloom  out  quickly  and  gloriously,  but  was 
brought  later  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  well  directed   persecutions 
against  tlie  Burschenschaften  (an  association  of  students  for  patriotic  pur 
poses);  for  the  spirit  of  1815  was  incarnated  in  the  institution,  and  just 
that  spirit  was  exposed  to  the  most  extreme  opposition.     It  would  carry 
me  too  far  if  I  were  to  describe  this  fully.    It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time 
as  if  the  enemy  would  really  conquer.     The  number  of  our  pupils  (origi- 
nally thirty)  had  diminished  to  five  or  six,  and,  consequently,  the  vanish- 
ing little  revenue  increased  the  burden  of  debts  to  a  height  that  made  us 
dizzy.     From  all  sides  the  creditors  rushed  in,  urged  on  by  the  attorneys, 
who  washe<l  their  hands  in  our  misery.     Froebel  vanished  through  the 
back  door  up  the  mountain  when  the  duns  appeared,  and  it  was  left  to 
Middendorff  to  quiet  most  of  them,  in  a  degree  which  only  he  can  believe 
possible  who  has  been  acquainted  with  Middendorff's  influence  over  men. 
On  the  skle  of  the  w^orkmen  who  had  to  ask  for  money,  there  were 
touching  scenes  of  resignation,  confidence,  and  magnanimity.     A  lock- 
smith, for  instance,  was  required  by  an  attorney  to  *  bring  a  suit  against 
the  churls,'  since  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  them  and  their  destruction. 
The  locksmith,  enrage<l,  refused  to  assault  our  persons,  and  retorted  that 
be  had  rather  lose  his  hardly  earned  money  than  to  doubt  our  honorable 
intentions,  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose  than  to  increase 
our  troubles.     Ah!  and  this  trouble  was  hard  to  bear,  for  Middendorff 
was  already  married,  and  I  was  following  his  example.     When  I  asked 
my  wife  for  her  hand,  my  father  and  mother  in  law  asked :  '  but  you  will 
not  remain  at  Keilhau?'     *  Yes,'  I  replied.     *  The  thought  for  which  we 
are  living  appears  to  me  important  and  suited  to  the  times,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  men  will  be  found  who  will  trust  us  to  carry  out  the  idea  cov 
rcctly,  as  we  trust  the  Invisible  One.'    In  fact,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  we 
have  never  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  our  educational  mission,  and  even 
the  worst  dilemma  at  that  time  saw  no  wavering  band  of  men  in  thin 
▼alley.  7 
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[I  will  insert  here  a  note  which  I  find  in  a  Wichard  Laugc's  edition 
of  Middendorff's  writings,  for  if  more  than  justice  is  done  lo  one  man,  it 
is  probable  that  less  than  justice  will  be  done  to  another,  or  lo  others.] 

"  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Froebel  lived  at  Marienthal,  apart  from  the 
family  circle  of  Keilhau.  and  here  foimded  his  training  school.     Here 
he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  housekeeping  and  other  inconveniences, 
and  he  determined  to  marry  again,  to  give  his  pupils  motherly  care  and 
sympathy.     He  married  a  trusted  pupil,  who  had  endeared  herself  to  him, 
and  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Marienthal  from  the  beginning.     He 
stood  at  the  marriage  altar  again,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  for  the 
second  time,  and  sometime  before  he  had  said  to  me  that  it  was  in  fact  'a 
living  union.'    The  marriage  excited  bad  blood  in  the  beginning  among 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  made  a  quarrel,  which  had  already  arisen, 
much  worse.     This  difference  between  him  and  those  (Middendorff  ex- 
cepted) who  had  worked  with  him  in  earlier  times,  indeed,  at  his  call,  had 
willingly  shown  themselves  capable  of  the  greatest  self  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion, was  easily  explained.     Once  for  all,  Froebel's  brother.  Christian 
Lewis,  Middendorff,  and  Barop,  had  one  attribute  of  character  which  was 
wanting  in  Froebel, — a  stern  consciousness  in  the  fulfillment  of  past  obli- 
gations.    But  Froebel  turned  away  from  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
that  obstructed  his  activity  with  an  ingenious  facility,  was  often  highly 
unpractical  and  thoughtless,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  essentially 
disturbed  by  the  pressure  upon  his  creditors.     If  this  had  not  been  com- 
pensated by  the  opposite  quality  in  his  fellow-workers,  both  men  and 
women,  he  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  wrecked  very  early  upon 
the  hard,  inflexible  rock  of  reality.     But  the  others  held  on  to  him,  and 
desired  for  the  progressing  old  man  that  there  should  be  a  limit  set  to  the 
eternal,  restless  life  and  striving  at  various  points  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, which  was  not  unlike  one  kind  of  vagabondage,  and  something 
whole  and  perfected  in  itself  should  be  done  at  one  point.     The  care  for 
his  own  increasing  troop  of  children  called  for  foresight  and  economy. 
As  he  had  contempt  for  every  other  kind  of  opposition,  so  he  also  had  for 
those  which  grew  up  in  his  family;  indeed,  in   the  resentment  which 
opposing  difficulties  always  excited  in  him,  he  was  fabulously  unjust  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  sprung.     His  expressions  against  his  own 
brother,  who  was  simple  human  greatness  personified,  a  living    magna- 
nimity.andagainst  my  mother-in-law,  who  had  stood  by  him  from  early 
youth,  were  often  of  so  revolting  a  kind  that  1  could  not  refrain  from 
opposing  him  in  the  most  decided  manner.     Middendorff  suffered  infi- 
uitely  on  these  occasions.     He  could  not  blame  the  actions  of  his  own 
family,  but  he  tried  as  faithfully  to  turn  aside  the  slightest  aspersion 
against  the  man  whose  personality,  life,  and  action,  fettered  him  with 
magic  power.      They  both  rest  under  grassy  mounds;  the  inseparable 
ones, — Froebel  and  Middendorff.     Diesterweg  apostrophized  the  latter, — 
pia  anima,  anima  Candida;    never- to  be-forgot ten  friend!      Great  men 
have  great  weaknesses ;  the  shady  side,  belonging  to  their  finite  nature, 
dies  with  them;   but  what  they  have  thought,  lived,   and  striven  for 
remains  for  posterity.    Froebel  himself  often  acknowledged  with  deep 
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regret  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  full  of  faults  and  weaknesses.  Indeed, 
he  even  thought  the  eternal  Spirit  had  selected  so  miserable  an  instru- 
ment for  the  bearer  of  his  idea  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  that 
it  is  the  Idea  and  not  the  man  by  which  what  is  lasting  and  blessed  for 
humanity  is  offcrod. 

*•  The  institution  at  Marienthal  made  its  beautiful  and  sacred  progress, 
and  the  second  wife  of  Froebel  fulfilled  her  task  excellently.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  Marienthal,  and  realized  the  impulse  given  there,  will  have 
wondered  at  her  judicious  and  fervent  and  inspiring  life  among  her  pupils, 
as  well  as  at  that  attractive  power  which  the  Froebelian  cause  may  exert 
upon  the  unspoiled  womanly  feelings.  The  direct  personal  influence  of 
Froebel  was  astonishingly  great  lie  knew  how  to  penetrate  to  the  deep- 
est depths  of  the  souls  of  his  hearers:  he  could  transform  and  make  thcni 
young  again,  root  out  the  taste  for  external  things,  and  thoroughly  banish 
trifling  from  the  life,  and  in  their  place  set  a  deeply-moral,  earnest,  and 
enthusiastic  striving.  When  I  saw  liim  speaking  and  working  among 
his  pupils  the  following  thought  ixxssessetl  me:  One  may  think  this  or 
that  upon  the  activity  and  efllcicncy  of  Froebel,  asoril>e  to  this  or  that 
correctness,  discover  in  it  greater  or  less  influence, — one  thing  stands  fast; 
he  is  the  apostle  of  women,  the  reformer  of  homo  etlucation." 

"When  our  trouble  was  greatest,  new  prospects  opened  upon  us.  At 
the  instigation  of  several  influential  friends  who  stood  by  us,  the  attention 
of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  was  fixed  upon  us.  lie  became  acquainted 
with  Froebel,  and  asked  him  about  his  plans,  Froebel  laid  before  him 
the  plan  of  an  educational  institution  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  us 
in  common,  in  which  should  be  taught  not  only  the  usual  things,  but 
manual  labor,  joiner's  work,  basket  work,  book  binding.  tilla;ie,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  used  as  means  of  culture.  During  half  the  school-time  there 
was  to  be  study,  and  during  the  other  half,  with  the  limbs.  This  work 
was  to  give  direct  material  for  instruction,  and,  above  all  things,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  the  desire  for  learning  rnd  explanation,  so  as  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  inind  for  invention  ami  practical  work.  The 
awakening  of  this  desire,  this  impulse  to  learn  and  to  create,  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Frederich  Froebel.  Illustration,  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian  sense,  was  not  far  reaching  and  <leep  reaching  enough,  and  he 
endeavored  to  look  upon  man  radically  as  a  creative,  not  merely  receptive, 
but  chiefly  as  a  productive  being.  We  had  not  been  able  to  realize  the 
thought  at  Keilhau.  because  the  means  for  working  out  technical  instruc- 
tion were  specially  wanting  to  the  pupils.  But  with  the  help  of  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen  the  boldest  of  our  hopes  seemed  likely  to  be  satisfied.  The 
preparation  of  the  above-mentioncul  plan  led  to  many  technical  constnic- 
tions  which  already  contained  the  elements  of  the  Kindergarten  plays. 
They  are  mostly  lost  and  destroyed,  but  the  plan  has  remained.  I  will 
look  it  up  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  cause,  when  wanted.  The 
Duke  of  Meiningen  was  very  well  satisfied  with  Froebel's  explanations. 
and  particularly  with  the  straight forwanl  and  open  hearted  way  in  which 
they  were  given.  There  was  an  agreement  by  which  Froebel  was 
promised  for  educational  purposes  the  estate  at  Ilelba,  with  thirty  acres 
of  land,  and  an  annual  gnmt  of  l.COO  gulden.     It  may  be  incidentally 
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mentioDed  that  the  duke  consulted  Fro^bel  about  the  education  of  his 
heir.  Froebel  loUl  him  frankly  that  nothing  would  come  out  of  the 
future  ruler  if  he  was  not  educated  in  coni|Kinionship  with  others.  The 
duke  followed  his  advice.  The  prince  wiu>  tauglit  and  disciplined  in 
common  wilh  other  boys. 

'*  When  Froebel  returned  from  Meiningcn,  the  whole  circle  was  highly 
pleased,  but  the  joy  was  not  to  last  long  A  prominent  man  in  the 
Meiningen  region,  tlie  autocrat,  as  it  were,  in  educational  matters,  l)ecausc  he 
was  on  that  subject  the  right  hand  of  the  prince,— a  man  who  also  had  his 
merits  in  literar>'  respects,  ami  who  had  not  been  taken  into  consultation, 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  commanding  influence  by  the  springing  up  of 
FroelKil.  We  were  sud<lenly  again  beset  with  the  most  degrading  and 
hateful  public  and  secret  accusations,  to  which  our  precarious  position  in 
Keilhau  offered  welcome,  and,  ahis!  more  than  sufticient  plausibility. 
The  duke  had  secretly  a  flea  put  into  his  ear.  He  began  to  waver,  lurncc 
suddenly  upon  Froebel,  and  <lemanded  a  proviso  of  alwut  twenty  pupiU 
for  an  indeflnite  time.  Froebel  saw  the  design  of  this,  and  was  put  out 
of  tune;  for  where  he  scented  mistru.st  he  imme<!iately  gave  up  all  hope 
and  he  dashed  out  of  his  mind  what  had  a  few  hours  before  fille<l  bin: 
with  enthusiasm.  He  broke  off  all  negotiations,  and  started  off  to  Frank 
fort  on  the  Main  in  order  to  impart  to  his  friends  of  former  times  there 
the  results  of  his  action,  for  he  hail  Income  perplexed  by  the  many  obsta 
cles.  Here  he  luckily  met  the  well  known  musical  composer,  Schnydei 
von  Wartensee.  He  told  this  man  of  his  recent  e-xperiences  and  his  plans, 
and  exercised  over  thai  artist  tho.sc  electrifying  and  inspiring  influences 
peculiar  to  his  creative  nature.  Schnyder  knew  how  to  estimate  bis 
efforts,  and  offere<l  him  his  castle  of  Wartensee,  in  Switzerland,  for  an 
educational  institution.  Froel)cl  eagerly  and  joj'f ully  graspeil  the  hand 
which  was  offered  him.  and  set  out  for  Wartensee  with  his  nephew  Fer- 
dinand, my  brother  in  law. 

•'There  Frederich  and  Ferdinand  Froebel  resided  and  worked  a  long 
time,  when  I  (B. )  was  asked  by  my  fellow  members  of  the  educational 
circle  to  inform  myself  precisely  of  the  situation  of  things  in  Switzerland. 
With  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  an  old  summer  coat,  which  1  wore, 
and  a  threadbare  dress-coat,  which  I  carrie<l  with  me,  I  trudged  off  on 
foot.  Should  1  tell  you  how  I  fought  my  way,  1  should  probably  excite 
in  you  a  suspicion  of  stark  exaggeration.  Enough:  I  arrived,  inquired  in 
the  surrounding  regions  about  my  friends  and  their  activity,  and  heartl  that 
nothing  further  had  Ijcen  charged  to  the  '  heretics' than  that  they  were 
'heretics.'  Some  peasant  children  of  the  neighboring  regions  had  been 
found;  but  they  did  not  meet  the  stnmgers  whom  they  had  judged  in  the 
beginning  by  their  outward  condition.  The  agitation  of  the  clergy,  which 
began  as  soon  as  the  institution  could  be  calletl  such,  and  which  became 
the  greater  the  more  our  friends  stood  firmly  on  their  feet.  ha<l  its  effect, 
and  prevented  a  (juick  growth  of  our  enterprise.  Besides,  the  ground 
for  our  enterprise  was  not  found  at  Wartensee.  Schnyder  had,  with  a 
generosity  which  cannot  be  loo  much  praised,  not  only  placed  his  castle 
at  our  disposal,  but  even  the  inventory  of  its  contents, — his  silver  plate, 
his  glorious  library,  in  short,  everything  that  was  in  and  about  the  castle; 
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but  he  would  permit  no  building  of  any  kind  to  be  erected,  and.  as  the 
room  was  in  no  way  sufficient  for  us,  we  could  only  make  a  temporary 
and  passing  use  of  bis  support. 

"  We  saw  the  precariousness  of  our  position  in  its  whole  shaipness,  but 
knew  of  no  escape  from  it. 

"In  a  wonderful  wny  new  prospects  opened  before  us  at  a  moment 
when  we  least  expected  it.  We  were  sitting  in  a  hotel  near  Wartcnsee, 
and  conversing  with  the  strangers  who  were  there  about  our  efforts. 
Three  travelers  were  quite  transfixed  by  our  representations.  They  said 
they  were  merchants  known  at  Willisau,  and  <leclared  expressly  that  they 
were  disposed  to  work  for  us  and  our  efforts  in  Willisau,  and  to  make  a  set- 
tlement there  themselves,  and  carry  out  our  plans  to  a  greater  extent.  The 
company  had  traded  in  the  cantonal  government,  and  had  for  that  reason 
moved,  provisionally,  into  a  castlclike  building.  About  forty  pupils  out 
of  the  canton  immediat:i!y  entered,  and  we  seemed  at  least  to  have  found 
what  we  were  seeking.  But  the  enraged  pastors  rose  now  with  truly 
devilish  power  against  us.  Our  lives  were  not  safe,  and  we  were  warned 
several  times  by  compassionate  souls,  if  we  thought  of  taking  a  solitary 
walk,  or  struck  out  into  a  road  over  the  mountain.  To  what  fearful 
measures  the  bigotry  extended,  the  following  occurrence  sliows: 

**  In  Willisau,  every  year,  a  church  festival  takes  place,  in  which  a  host 
spotted  with  blood  is  shown.  The  drops  of  l)lood,  aceonling  to  tbe  pop- 
ular belief,  were  drawn  out  by  two  gamblers,  wbo,  cursing  Jesus,  drew 
tbeir  swords  upon  bim.  and  who.  in  conseciuence  of  this  crime,  were 
caught  by  the  devil.  When  the  '  God  be  with  us '  seized  the  miscreant  by 
Uie  throat,  a  few  drops  oozed  from  Jesus  s  woujkIs.  Now,  in  order  tbat 
other  drops  should  not  fall  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  miscreant,  a 
thanksgiving  festival  is  celebrated  every  year,  and  ibe  host  shown,  for  a 
warning,  to  tbe  worshipping  people,  who  stream  in  in  troops  from  tbe 
whole  country  to  join  the  procession.  We  were  obliged  to  attend  tbe  fes- 
tival, and,  in  order  to  have  something  to  rlo.  we  had  undertaken  the 
musical  direction  of  it.  1  anticipatcnl  a  storm,  and  ha<l  urged  my  friends 
to  keep  quiet  under  all  circumstance.s,  and  to  sbow  nc)  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  singing  was  finished,  and,  in  place  of  the  expected  clergyman, 
there  appeared  suddenly  a  lioisterous,  fanatical  Capucbin  monk  He 
entered  into  complaint  of  the  godlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  present 
generation,  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  stripes  of  hell  winch  would  hit 
the  cursed  race,  then  turned  to  tbe  terrified  Willisauers  and  explained 
|M>intedly  as  one  of  the  evil  dee<is  of  that  people,  that,  by  calling  in  the 
heretics,  meaning  us,  of  course,  they  had  brought  ruin  into  their  midst. 
More  and  more  violent  were  bis  words,  more  and  more  ghastly  bis  curses 
upon  us  and  our  abettors,  more  and  more  terrific  his  descriptions  of  the 
stripes  of  hell  prepared  for  the  Willisauers  for  their  abhorrent  deed. 
Froebel  stood  benuml>ed,  without  moving  a  limb  or  withdrawing  bis  gaze 
from  the  Capuchin  just  opposite  to  him,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
people;  and  the  rest  of  us  looked  on  naotionless.  The  parents,  our  pupils, 
and  many  others,  had  already  fled  in  the  midst  of  this  Jeremiad  We 
expected  the  worst  for  ourselves,  and  had  already  taken  precautions  for 
our  protection,  and  measures  to  overcome  the  brawler.     But  we  stood 
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quietly  in  our  places  and  beard  the  closing  words  of  the  Capuchin  *  Then, 
if  you  would  earn  eternal  treasures  in  heaven,  make  an  end  to  the  griev 
ance,  and  suffer  the  wretches  no  longer  in  your  midst  Hunt  the  wolves 
out  of  the  country,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  confusion  of  the  devil! 
Then  peace  and  blessing  will  return,  and  great  joy  will  be  with  God  in 
heaven  and  with  those  who  serve  Him  and  His  holy  One  from  their 
hearts!  Amen! '  Scarcely  had  he  s)>oken  the  last  word  when  he  vanished 
through  a  side  door,  and  was  not  seen  again.  But  we  passed  quietly 
through  the  gaping  and  threatening  crowd.  No  hand  was  raised  at  the 
moment;  but  mischief  lowered  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  see  the  sword  of  Damocles  already  susjwnded  over  our  heads. 
With  this  piiinful  feeling  of  insecurity  they  sent  me  to  the  government  of 
the  canton,  and  especially  to  the  Abbe  Ginird.  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  Edwanl  Pfyflfer,  with  a  petition  that  he  would  protect  our  safety 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  On  the  way  1  was  known  at  a  tavern  as  one  of 
the  lately-oppressed  band  of  heretics,  by  a  clergyman.  They  whispered 
about  me,  and  cast  threatening  and  contemptuous  glances  at  me  from  all 
sides.  At  last  the  priest  became  more  and  more  audacious,  and  accused 
me  aloud  of  being  an  abominable  heretic.  1  arose  slowly,  advanced  with 
a  firm  step  toward  the  black-coat,  and  asked  him:  'Do  you  know  who 
Jesus  Christ  was,  sir?'  and,  *Do  you  hold  anything  from  Him?' 
'Surely;  He  is  God— the  Son,  and  we  must  honor  Him  and  believe  in 
Him.  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  eternally  damned!*  1  continued, — *You 
can.  perhaps,  tell  me  whether  Christ  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant?' 
The  priest  was  silent ;  the  crowd  gaped  and  soon  applaudecl  me.  The 
priest  left,  and  they  let  me  alone.  The  question  had  effectCHl  more  than 
a  whole  speech  w^ould  have  done.  In  Edwanl  Pfyffer  I  learned  to  know 
a  man  of  humane  and  firm  character,  of  sterling  worth,  and  worthy  of  all 
respect.  He  goes  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  take 
this  or  that  superstition  from  the  people,  but  that  one  must  work  against 
sluggishness  of  thought  and  want  of  independence  from  the  foundation 
through  an  intelligent  education.  For  that  reason  he  esteemed  our  under- 
taking highly.  When  1  gave  him  an  outline  of  our  griefs,  and  the  danger 
we  ineurriHl  in  our  lives,  he  replied :  *  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
yourselves  secure. — you  must  win  the  hearts  of  the  i)ooplc.  Work  on  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  invite  all  the  people  from  far  and  near  to  a  public 
examination.  If  you  ))ass  through  that  trial  and  win  the  multitude,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  you  lx»  secure.'  1  went  Imck,  and  we  followed  his 
counsi'l.  A  gn^at  crowd  of  pt-ople  from  the  various  cantons  streamed  in 
to  the  examination,  ami  delegates  from  Zurich.  Berne,  etc.  Our  battle 
with  the  clergy,  particularly,  was  an  occurrence  that  was  spoken  of  in 
mo>t  of  the  Swiss  paiH'i^,  and  the  gcnend  attention  had  been  directed  to 
it.  We  conqueriHi  perfectly  at  the  examination.  The  boys  developed  a 
happy  state  of  mind  ami  a  warmth  of  zeal,  indeed,  they  answered  in 
such  an  unembiirra.*^>ied  and  inoffensive  manner  that  all  present  were 
delightedly  surpristMl  and  gave  us  loud  applauses.  The  examination 
lasted  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
closeil  with  s6cial  plays  an<l  gymnastic  exerei.^es.  We  rejoicc^l  inwanlly. 
for  our  cause  was  now  to  be  consideretl  established.     The  thing  came  to 
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public  aclion,  to  public  notice,  and  the  most  brilliant  speeches  were  made 
in  our  favor  by  PfyfTer,  Arar}*u,  and  others.  The  assembly  made  a  decree 
that  the  castle  like  educational  building  should  be  given  to  us  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  that  the  Capuchins,  who  had  publicly  made  such  an  uproar 
against  us,  should  be  showed  out  of  the  canton." 

**  Some  time  afterthe  above-mentioncil  examination  appeared  a  deputation 
from  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  invited  Froebel  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  an  orphan-house  in  Burgdorf.  Froebel  proposed  that  the  instruction 
in  the  newly- founded  orphan-house  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  orphan 
children,  gainetl  his  object,  and  followed  the  summons. 

"  Now  I  looked  upon  my  mission  as  providentially  closed,  and  I  desired 
to  go  back  to  Keilhau.  for  my  eldest  son  was  alrcady  a  year  old,  and  I  had 
never  yet  seen  him.  3Iiddendorflf,  therefore,  left  his  family  and  took  my 
place;  he  lived  four  years  in  Willisau  away  from  his  wife  and  child.  In 
Keilhau  things  had,  in  the  meantime,  worked  more  favombly,  and  the 
attendance  had  increased  in  a  joyful  manner.  I  resolved  now  to  raise  the 
mother  institution  out  of  its  economical  swamp.  I  set  in  motion  an 
express,  even  if  a  permitted  swindle,  borrowed  a  sum  here  to  discharge  a 
creditor  there,  and  covered  up  one  debt  by  another.  In  this  manner  I 
restored  the  lost  credit,  and,  as  the  revenues  increased  to  our  delight,  I  soon 
acquired  land,  and  from  that  time  have  been  able  to  suj^port  the  imder- 
taking  of  the  others  more  and  more,  and  create  for  the  whole  circle  a  grati- 
fying and  increasing  sense  of  stability,  and  a  refuge  from  all  chances. 

'*  In  Switzerland  the  cause  did  not  develop  according  to  our  wishes,  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  institution  in  Willisau 
enjoyed  unlimited  confidence,  but  the  opposing  agitation  of  the  priesthood 
bloomed  in  secret  afterwards  as  well  as  before,  and  drew  much 
animadversion  upon  the  institution  from  a  distance.  For  this  reason  we 
could  not  reach  what,  under  other  circumstances,  with  the  activity  and 
capacity  of  self-sacrifice  of  our  circle,  might  certainly  have  been  possible. 

"Ferdinand  Froebel  and  Middendorlt  remained  in  Willisau;  Froebel 
went  to  Burgdorf  with  his  wife,  and,  a  little  after,  was  appointed  director 
of  the  orphan-house  ))y  the  government.  In  that  capacity  he  had  to  con- 
duct a  so-called  reiwt  it  ion -course  for  teachers.  In  that  canton  was  the 
following  excellent  arrangement:  every  two  years  the  teachers  had  a  fur- 
lough of  a  (juarter  of  a  year.  During  this  time  they  assembled  in 
Burgdorf  :;nd  exchanged  their  experiences  and  worked  at  their  further 
cultivation.  Froebel  had  to  conduct  the  proceedings  and  associated  studies. 
Ilis  own  personal  experience,  and  the  communications  of  the  teachers, 
led  him  anew  to  the  conviction  that  school  education  is  wanting  in  the 
correct  and  indispensable  foundation,  until  the  reformation  of  home 
etlucation  shall  be  kept  in  view  and  made  preliminary.  The  necessity 
of  building  up  wise  mothers  came  into  the  foreground  in  his  soul,  and  the 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  seemed  to  him  more  significant  than 
ever.  lie  detennined  to  employ  his  educational  thoughts,  whose  intelli- 
gent w^orking  out  a  thousand  obstacles  had  prevented,  at  least  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  earliest  childhood  upon  all  sides,  and  to  enlist  the  woman- 
world  for  this  idea  and  its  efficient  working.  He  would  supplement  the 
'Book  for  Mothers*  (Pestalozzis)    by  a  theoretico-practical   guide  foi 
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women.  Something  occurred  from  without  which  urged  him  forward. 
His  wife  became  very  dangerously  ill,  and  the  physicians  required  a  total 
change  from  the  rough  mountain  air  of  Switzerland.  Then  he  determined 
to  give  up  his  situation  and  go  to  Berlin.  The  institution  at  Willisau, 
which  flourished  outwardly,  but  was  more  and  more  hampered  in  its 
orj^nic  development  by  the  bigotry  of  the  priests,  was  obliged  to  be  given 
up,  for  the  government  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Langethal 
and  Ferdinand  Froebel  were  appointed  teachers  of  the  institution  in  Burg- 
dorf.  Later,  Langethal  separated  himself  from  the  whole,  and  undertook 
the  direction  of  a  girls'  school  in  Berne  which  the  well-known  Fr5hlich 
now  conducts ;  in  so  doing  took  a  step  which  Froebel  never  pardoned.  Fer- 
dinand Froebel  remained  director  of  the  orphan  house  in  Burgdorf  until 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  death.  The  general  mourning,  which  had  never 
known  its  equal  in  Burgdorf,  showed  what  his  efforts  had  been  and  how 
well  they  had  been  understood  there. 

*'  When  Frederich  Froebel  went  back  from  Berlin,  the  idea  of  an  insti- 
tution for  little  children  was  already  fully  formed  in  him.  I  rented  him  a 
locality  in  the  neighboring  Blankenburg.  For  a  long  lime  he  could  not 
find  a  name  for  his  cause.  Middendorff  and  I  walked  over  the  mountain 
with  him  to  Blankenburg.  He  exclaimed,  repeatedly,  '  If  I  could  only 
find  a  name  for  my  youngest  child! '  Suddenly  he  stood  still,  as  if  ti*ans- 
tixed,  and  his  eye  took  an  almost  transfigured  expression.  Then  he  called 
out  to  the  mountain,  and  called  again  to  all  the  four  winds:  'Ei'^^Ka! 
Eureka!  Kindergarten  the  institution  shall  be  named! '  ** 

So  far  Barop.  He  is  the  only  one  who  now  [1861]  enjoys  the  blossoming 
out  of  the  mother  institution.  He  has  become  wealthy,*  and  has  enjoyeil 
many  honors.  The  University  of  Jena  bestowed  upon  him  a  doctor's 
diploma  at  its  jubilee,  and  the  Prince  of  Rudolstadt  appointed  him  Coun- 
cilor of  Education.  Froebel  sleeps  in  Liebenstein,  and  3[iddendorff  at 
the  foot  of  Kirschberg  in  Keilhau.  They  sowed  and  did  not  reap:  it  may 
be,  then,  that  the  enjoyment  which  lies  in  sowing  exceeds  that  of  reaping. 
Certainly  it  was  glorious  that  Froebel,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  highly 
honored  by  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  Gotha.  When  he  appeared,  the 
whole  assembly  rose  like  one  man:  and  3Iiddendorff  also,  shortly  before 
his  death,  had  the  joy  of  hearing  the  same  assembl}'  at  Salzungen  declare 
the  Froebel  cause  to  be  one  of  universal  importance,  and  a  subject  for 
their  special  attention  and  continued  experiment. 

*  By  Inheritance. 
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T?i6  Year  1825. 

KKILHAU.— OFFICIAL  TESTIMONY  OF  SUCCESS.* 

In  the  article  called  ''Critical  moments  in  the  life  of  Frederick  Froebel." 
I  mentioned  that  the  "  Universal  German  Eilucational  Institution  '*  nearly 
came  to  its  complete  ruin,  in  its  twentieth  year.  In  another  article, 
entitled  "  Unity  of  life,'*  I  have  given  some  internal  causes  by  which  the 
institution,  which  had  once  been  flounshiug,  came  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Dut  there  were  other  causes,  which  perhaps  in  and  ])y  themselves  would 
not  have  been  able  to  bring  about  such  disastrous  effects.  First,  the  cross- 
fire of  the  enemy  in  the  camp  and  outside  of  it  had  that  melancholy 
effect  Every  one  well  informed  in  history  kutjws  the  demagogery  of  a 
certain  Herr  von  Kampz,  the  persecutions  of  tlic  Biirgenschaften,  which 
culminated  in  the  death  of  Eotsebu5,  in  the  midst  of  tliat  twenty 
years.  Johannes. Arnold  Barop  was  especially  tbe  subject  of  these  jKjrsc- 
cutions,  and  as  he  was  already  in  Eeilhau.  even  if  not  considered  a  fellow- 
worker  there,  when  his  papers  were  taken  into  cu.stody,  yet  his  pi*esence 
there  might  pass  as  an  excuse  for  the  suspicion  entertained  of  Keilhau. 
Eeilhau  was  represented  openly  and  in  secret  as  the  brooding  nest  of  dema- 
gogism,  and  they  stormed  from  Prussia,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  confederates  of  the  Schwarzburg  liudolstadt  government, 
they  demanded  the  breaking  up  of  the  institution.  The  government  sent 
the  then  Superintendent  Zeh  as  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  Eeilhau,  and 
met  the  oppressors  with  the  subsequent  report.  The  government  left  the 
institution  unshorn,  and  only  made  the  famous  requisition  that  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  should  cut  their  hair  short.  But  tlie  persecutions  none 
the  less  had  their  intended  effect.  A  part  of  the  terrified  parents,  partic- 
ularly the  nobles,  took  their  children  away,  and  the  institution  was  crip- 
pled on  all  sides  by  the  crafty  and  barefaced  agitation  of  its  enemies.  In 
1829  the  number  of  pupils  diminished,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
from  sixty  to  five.  Similar  machinations  against  Eeilhau  took  place  at  a 
later  time,  when  the  general  reaction  followed  the  tlare  up  of  1848.  At 
that  time  there  was  as  little  occasion  for  enmity  towards  Eeilhaiu  as  in  any 
part  of  the  twenty  years. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  affirmed  in  this  place  that  there  was  not  the  most 
distant  trace  of  political  agitation  there.  They  were  only  trying  to  culti- 
vate men  in  the  way  which  is  pointed  out  quite  correctly  in  the  following 
report.  The  old  fighters  for  freedom,  Froebel,  Middendorff,  and  Lange- 
thal,  who  had  learned  to  esteem  each  other  more  and  more  as  LUtzow's  fol- 
lowers in  the  war,  naturally  hung  with  great  love  upon  our  nation,  and 
were  trying  to  cultivate  German  children.  That  their  efforts  were  directed 
to  building  up  men  in  the  children,  and  Germans  in  the  men,  constituted 
their  whole  crime,  but  still  more,  that  the  spirit  of  1813-15  had  fouhd  a 
sort  of  refuge  in  Eeilhau. 

The  devoted  teachers  were  as  far  from  using  their  efforts  at  education 

•  A  PuWic  Voice  in  lSi6  npon  tlio  effort*  of  Frederick  Froebel,  from  W.  Lauge,  Vol.  I, 
p.  81 
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for  political  purposes  as  Sirius  is  from  the  carlh.  But  from  the  ycai'  1819, 
which  the  j^Jqm  (a  newspaper),  justly  called  the  "  mad  year,*'  begins  a 
periwl  of  German  degnulation  and  shame  to  which  the  "  Universal  Ger- 
man Educational  Institution"  almost  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  expressions  of 
Froebcl  arc  inlorestiug  which  he  addressed  to  Barop  in  March,  1828,  at 
that  time.  They  show  that  he  neither  lost  courage  nor  his  spirits,  and  that 
his  chief  fellow- workers  wavered  not  a  moment.  **  The  outer  life  stands 
quite  at  the  same  point  of  its  development,  and  at  this  time  surroundca 
by  a  dark  night,  pregnant  with  storms,  out  of  whose  black  (;louds  ever}^ 
moment  annihilating  lightning  threatens  to  flash.  But  God  has  thus  far  held 
his  protecting  shield  over  us  with  His  almighty  arm,  and  so  we  have  lived 
like  the  little  chickens  in  the  thunder  storm,  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
their  mother;  we  have  reposed  like  the  child  in  the  tempest  in  the  lap  of 
the  living,  careful,  true  mother.*'  And  at  the  close  he  says:  "What  you 
tell  me  of  the  Berlin  opinion  of  Keilhau  I  well  know,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  Act  firmly  on  your  convictions;  you  can  do  it,  for  more 
and  more  everything  unites  and  reveals  itself  to  me,  and  what  I  believed 
earlier,  indeed  was  convinced  of,  and  was  founded  onl}'  partially  on  my 
own  intuitions,  I  see  now  in  all  creation,  in  the  being  of  things,  in  nature, 
and  in  the  ordering  of  the  world,  and  the  progressive  culture  of  humanity; 
Ood  ill  creation,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  the  world,  in  the  progressive  cul 
tvre  of  humanity,  in  the  nourcc  of  human  education; — this  is  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  my  spiritual  inward  and  outward  educational  life.  On 
this  foundation,  you  as  well  as  I  can,  with  more  than  Lutheran  firmness, 
affirm  the  rights  of  nature  in  education,  and  so  come  forward  as  figliters 
for  our  educational  progress."  And  as  one  fellow  worker,  llcrr  Carl  (who 
afterwards,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  associates,  was  drowned  in  the 
Saalc)  was  oncre  wavering,  he  expressed  himself  sadly  in  a  letter  to  Barop, 
dated  the  18th  of  February,  1829:  '*Man  is  but  a  weak  being;  he  must 
always  rest  ui)on  something  out  of  himself,  and  can  so  rarely  depend  upon 
himself;  and  if  he  needs  to  be  tried,  punished,  and  strengthened  to  carry 
out  a  great  thought,  he  sees  the  means  of  trial,  purification,  and  strength 
cning  are  destined  to  be  the  destruction  of  his  personality  and  of  himself, 
and  then  comes  back  to  the  original  feeling;  life  is  dearer  to  him  than  the 
thought:  he  cannot  sacrifice  his  own  little  life,  his  own  little  personality 
to  it ;  or  rather,  the  show  of  existence  is  dearer  to  him  than  really,  livingly 
to  exist." 

So  Froebel  laid  out  new  plans,  excited  by  the  offers  of  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen.  and  expresses  himself  thus  in  his  last  letter:  "During  the 
short  time  I  have  been  in  writing  these  lines,  the  thought  of  my  and  your 
educational  effort  has  unfolded  essentially,  wliile  in  reference  to  carr}ing 
out  and  representing  it,  it  has  receded  more  and  more  and  grounded 
itself  more  and  more  deeply.  For  a  long  lime  the  education  and  handling 
of  little  children  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year  of  age  has  occupied 
my  thoughts.  A  unity  in  a  moment  of  consecutive  thought,  together 
with  circumstances  and  other  infiuences  has  now  brought  me  to  the  con- 
clusion to  erect  in  Ilelba,  together  with  the  People's  Educational  Institu- 
tion, an  institution  for  the  care  and  development  of  children  of  both 
sexes  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  either  orphans  or  motherless,  and 
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of  the  middle  class.  I  do  not  call  tliis  institution  by  the  name  which  is 
now  given  to  similar  institutions,  (that  is,  little  infant  children's  schools) 
Ixicausc  it  is  not  to  be  a  school,  for  the  children  in  it  will  not  be  schooled, 
but  freely  developed,  because  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  men  who  are 
♦iiemselves  no  angels,  the  God  like  in  man  must  be  \v\i\y  guarded  and  fos- 
tered. I  would  have  orphans,  or  at  least  motherless  children,  because  the 
injurious  influence  of  half-cultured  parents  and  of  generally  uncultivated 
mothei*8  is  thus  done  away  with  by  the  very  condition  of  things.  I  take 
children  of  both  sexes,  because  children  of  that  atje  have  no  sex,  and 
because  the  reciprocal  influence  at  that  age  beautifully  develops  mind  and 
heart.  I  choose  children  of  the  middle  class  that  we  may  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  work  we  shall  undertake." 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON   THE  FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 
To  the  Princely  Cou»if>toriuin  at  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  1825. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  received  on  the  9th  of  September  ol  last 
year  (1824)  from  the  princely  Consistorium,  to  visit  the  Froebel  institution 
in  Keilhau  and  report  on  the  same,  I  visited  Keilhnu  for  this  purpose  on 
the  23d  of  November  of  last  year,  and  remained  there  from  half-i>ast 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  to  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  true  life  and  spirit,  and  ascertain  wherein  the  peculiarity 
of  this  institution  consists,  as  on  a  first  visit  only  the  fundamental  instruc- 
tion in  its  very  various  modifications  could  be  laid  before  me,  I  passed  a 
second  day  there  on  the  1st  of  March  of  this  year,  in  oi*der  to  look  at  the 
higher  classical  instruction,  the  methods  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attain- 
ments and  development  of  the  pupils. 

The  principal  teachers  at  that  time,  and  also  at  present,  were  Froebel, 
Langethal,  and  Middendorff,  which  three  are  considered  the  foundei-s  of 
the  institution.  Froebel  has  undertaken  the  oversight  of  the  whole  from 
the  beginning,  and  with  invincible  courage  has  carried  it  on  happily  to  the 
present  day  with  Incessant  struggles,  heavy  cares,  and  the  exlremest  needs. 

Two  years  ago  were  added  to  the  founders  (in  order,  as  it  seems,  not  to 
separate  so  soon  again)  Herzog.  a  Swiss,  and  Schonbcin,  a  Wurtemberger, 
as  upi>er  teachers,  the  last-mentioned  one  for  the  department  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  the  first-mentioned  for  history  and  German  literature.  An 
elocutionist,  Herr  IVIonnet,  and  Ilanen  Schmidt,  and  Bromel.  workers  in 
the  present  princel}'  chapel,  preside  a  few  days  every  week  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  teach  respectively  French  and  instrumental  music. 

The  pupils  numbered  fifty  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  from  among 
whom  George  Luther  has  gone  to  the  Univei-sity  to  study  theology. 

Both  days  that  I  passed  at  the  institution,  and  so  intimately  with  it,  were 
agreeable  to  me  in  every  respect,  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
have  heightened  and  confirmed  my  esteem  for  the  whole  and  for  the 
founder,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  want  and  care,  has  carried  it  on 
and  sustained  it  with  the  warmest  and  most  unselfish  zeal.  It  vra:;  \  ory 
delightful  to  be  breathed  upon  by  the  fresh,  vital,  free,  and  yet  scir-con- 
tained  spirit  which  hovers  over  this  institution  in  and  out  of  the  hours  of 
study.  What  life  never  and  nowhei-e  represents  in  its  actual  phase,  one 
finds  here— a  family  of  at  least  sixty  pupils  living  in  heartfelt  quite  mu- 
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tual  understanding,  all  of  whom  do  willingly  what  they  have  to  do»  each 
In  their  different  places — a  family  in  which  because  the  strong  bond  of  con- 
fidence unites  them  and  every  member  strives  for  the  whole,  everything 
prospers  of  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment  and  love.  Wilh  great 
esteem  and  hearty  affection  all  greet  their  director,  and  while  the  five- 
years-old  little  ones  climb  upon  his  knee,  his  friends  and  associates  hear  and 
honor  his  counselling  words  with  the  confidence  that  his  insight,  experi- 
ence, and  unwearying  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  whole  deserve  ;  while  he 
has  bound  himself  wilh  brotherly  love  and  friendship  to  his  fellow  work- 
ers as  to  the  supports  and  bearers  of  his  truly  holy  life  work.  That  this 
close  union,  we  may  say  this  brotherhood  of  teachers,  has  the  most  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  the  instructions  given,  and  upon  the  pupils  them- 
selves in  every  respect,  is  self-evident.  The  care  and  esteem  with  which 
the  latter  embrace  all  their  teachers  is  expressed  by  an  attention  and  obe- 
dience which  makes  all  discipline  of  rules  unnecessary.  In  the  two  days 
I  was  there,  in  and  out  of  the  buildmgs,  in  the  merriment  out  of  school 
hours  as  during  the  time  of  instruction,  I  did  not  hear  a  corrective  word 
from  the  mouths  of  the  teachers.  In  the  heartfcit  gayety  with  which  as 
soon  as  they  emerge  from  school  hours  into  the  fresh  air,  all  spring  and 
frolic  together,  I  saw  no  real  ill  breeding,  no  rough,  unmannerly,  still 
less  immoral  conduct.  The  pupils  live  on  an  equality  among  tiiemsclves, 
without  reference  to  condition,  or  birth,  or  dress,  nor  even  the  name  by 
which  they  are  called,  because  each  one  bears  only  his  baptismal  name,  or 
some  characteristic  nickname  given  him.  Great  and  little  ones  mix  cheer- 
fully and  happily  as  if  each  obeyed  but  one  law,  as  brothers  in  their 
father's  home,  and  while  all  seem  free  to  use  their  powers  and  form  their 
plays,  they  arc  under  the  continual  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  of 
whom  now  this  one,  now  that  one,  overlooks  their  games  and  exercises, 
some  of  them  almost  always  mixing  with  them,  and  joining  sympathetic- 
ally, all  on  an  equaiity  before  the  law  of  the  play. 

But  how  joyously  united  !  with  what  delight  this  scene  is  to  be  contem- 
plated, each  one  in  free,  vigorous  process  of  fomialion  in  a  child  world 
not  be  ruled  by  the  sway  of  the  whip,  a  world  in  which  every  one  secures 
his  place  by  outward  or  inward  power;  how  its  effect  is  at  thesametimeto 
educate  and  cultivate  the  circle  of  teachers!  No  slumbering  faculty  remains 
unwakened,  each  finds  the  stimulus  it  needs  in  so  larire  and  closely 
united  a  family,  and  also  the  place,  small  though  it  may  be,  whei-e  it  can  ex- 
press itself;  every  feeling  of  curiosity  shows  itself  freely,  and  meets  an  equal 
or  similar  feeling  which  may  express  itself  openly,  and  m  which  the  germ- 
inating faculty  stands  forth  distinctly;  on  this  account  an  impropriety  can 
never  make  headway,  for  every  individual  who  goes  to  excess  is  punished 
forthwith;  he  is  asked  to  step  out  of  the  circle  or  to  sit  down;  if  he  wishes 
to  come  into  it  again  he  must  yield  and  learn  to  be  humble  and  to  improve. 
Thus  the  boys  rule,  reprove,  furnish,  educate,  and  cultivate  each  other 
without  knowing  it  by  the  many-sided  stimulus,  as  well  as  the  opposing 
restraints,  if  on  this  side  one  cannot  contemplate  the  movement  and  hfo 
of  this  institution  otherwise  than  with  pleasure,  so  the  agreeable  impres- 
sion which  a  glance  over  the  whole  makes  upon  ihe  visitor  is  increased  by 
the  visible  order  of  the  house,  whose  law  alone  can  keep  so  large  a  whole 
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together,  by  the  punctuality  which  savors  of  nothing  like  pedantry,  and  by 
a  cleanliness  which  is  rare  to  be  seen  to  such  a  degree  in  an  educational 
institution. 

To  this  vigorous  and  freely  moving,  and  yet  well-ordered  outward  life, 
corresponds  perfectly  the  inner  life  of  mind  and  heart,  which  is  here  awak- 
ened and  fostered.  It  would  involve  too  much  detail  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  represent  the  instruction  according  to  its  subject  or  its  form  in 
each  single  department.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  compass,  I  give 
the  substance  of  the  last  study  plan  sent  to  me  from  the  institution. 

The  instruction  begins  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  life,  by  teaching  it 
to  get  the  command  of  its  senses  by  observation  of  external  things,  and  then 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  designate 
them  by  the  right  words,  and  to  learn  also  to  rejoice  in  this  first  knowl- 
edge, which  is  the  first  little  item  for  the  future,  spiritual  treasure.  Inde- 
pendence of  mind  is  the  first  law  of  this  instruction,  therefore  the  manner 
of  instruction  pursued  liere  does  not  make  the  young  mind  a  strong  box 
Into  which  as  early  as  possible,  all  kinds  of  coins  of  the  most  different  val- 
ues and  coinage,  as  they  are  estimated  in  the  world,  are  stuffed ;  but  slowly, 
constantly,  gradually,  and  always  inwardly,  that  is,  according  to  connec- 
tion in  nature,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  tho  instruction 
goes  on  earnestly,  without  the  tricks  and  trying  of  the  old  philanthropists 
who  let  the  letters  be  baked  in  sugar,  but  going  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  so  well  adapted  to  the  child 
and  Its  needs,  that  it  goes  as  happily  to  its  learning  as  to  its  ])lay ;  indeed,  I 
was  a  witness  of  the  little  ones,  whose  study  hours  were  pushed  aliead 
somewhat  for  my  convenience,  crying  for  the  superintendent,  and  want- 
ing to  know  whether  they  must  play  all  day  and  not  learn,  or  whether  the 
great  boys  alone  were  to  have  a  session. 

In  the  upper  grade  of  the  classical  instruction  stands  those  who  were  to 
take  *' Selecta"  acconling  to  the  usual  arrangement  in  gymnasiums.  In 
the  winter  previous  they  I'ead  Horace,  Plato,  Phcpdrus,  and  Demosthenes, 
and  translate<i  Cornelius  Nepos  into  Greek.  If  on  the  day  of  my  first  visit, 
on  which  I  had  learned  the  plan  of  the  fundamental  instruction  nearer,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  wish  that  the  instruction  might  be  such 
as  this  in  all  the  lower  schools,  so  now  in  the  classical  instruction  which 
was  first  begun  in  1820,  in  its  whole  compass,  I  could  not  but  be  astonishefl 
at  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  that  short  time,  and  its  profound 
accuracy  (and  afterwards,  so  far  as  the  time  permitted,  all  had  gone  on 
from  tlie  minimum  of  elementary  instruction  to  the  maximum  of  classical 
instruction);  I  felt  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  instruction,  as 
I  had  been  with  reganl  to  the  education.  I  had  met  with  nothing  else  before 
than  what  every  imi)artial  examiner  has  experienced.  From  all  the  stran- 
gers whose  judgment  I  have  taken  after  they  had  bocomc  acquainted  with 
the  institution  at  Keilhau,  I  have  not  found  one  who  was  not  Falisfled,  but 
many  whom  I  consider  highly  intellectual,  who  have  come  away  enthusias 
tic.  and  with  full  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the  highest  aim 
which  the  institution  had  set  for  itself,  and  the  perfectly  natural  way 
which  it  has  struck  out  to  reach  that  aim  as  surely  and  completely  as  pos- 
sible.    This  aim  is  by  no  means  knowledge  and  science,  but  free,  inde- 
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pendent  culture  of  mind  from  within,  whereby  nothing  is  fastened  upon 
the  pupil  from  without,  of  which  he  has  not  formed  a  clear  conception, 
and  which,  therefore,  like  tinsel,  in  no  way  elevates  his  intensive  powers, 
and  by  which  the  scholar  is  never  made  happy  because  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  growing  power  gives  him  true  joy.  Inspired  by  what  is  noble, 
which  the  man  who  is  developed  on  all  sides  considers  the  essence  of  rea- 
son and  feeling,  and  by  the  elevation  of  his  puipose,  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  has  made  it  his  goal  to  develop  in  each  pupil  the 
whole  man,  whose  inner  being  reposes  between  the  two  poles  of  true  en- 
lightenment and  genuine  religion,  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  unfold  him- 
self and  realize  by  clearer  consciousness  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  him, 
what  he  can  be  according  to  its  mejisure.  Science  is  held  in  no  worth  at 
Keilhau,  except  as  it  becomes  a  more  universal  means  of  awakening  the 
mind,  of  strengthening  the  individual,  and  guiding  him  to  his  highest  des- 
tiny; and  it  is  only  fostered  there  specially  because  in  the  limited  time, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  more  certain 
means  of  culture.  But  thatall  knowledge  truly  serves  and  is  made  useful 
to  the  pupils  of  the  institution  for  so  high  an  aim,  one  soon  observes  in 
the  various  stages  of  their  actjuisition  What  they  know  is  not  a  dead 
mass,  but  has  form  and  life,  and  is  converted  into  life  as  soon  as  possible. 
Each  one  is.  so  to  speak,  at  home  within  himself,  and  neither  the  small  nor 
the  large  pupils  have  any  conception  of  a  thoughtless  parrot -like  imitation,  or 
of  any  knowledge  that  is  not  clear  to  their  understandings.  What  they  speak 
of  they  have  observed  intuitively,  and  it  comes  from  them  like  an  inner 
necessity  and  with  decision  and  discrimination,  and  which  do  not  waver 
by  the  objections  of  the  teachers  \mtil  they  have  themselves  been  persuaded 
that  they  are  in  error. 

Every  thing  must  be  thought  out;  therefore  they  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  they  do  not  improve  upon  it;  even  the  dead  grammar  with  its  mass  of 
rules  becomes  living  before  them,  for  they  are  incited  to  take  hold  of  every 
language  according  to  the  history,  mannei-s,  and  character  of  the  p>eople 
who  speak  it.  Thus  looked  upon,  the  institution  is  really  an  intellectual 
gymnasium,  for  every  individual  study  that  is  pursued  is  a  true  g^'mnastic 
of  the  mind.  Happy  the  children  who  arc  educated  here  from  their  sixth 
year!  Could  all  schools  be  changed  into  such  educational  institutions, 
after  a  few  generations  a  more  intellectually  powerful,  and  in  spite  of 
earthly  sins,  a  purer,  nobler  people  must  be  formed.  Of  this  I  am  so  firmly 
convinced,  that  I  congratulate  my  fatherland  for  possessing  within  its 
borders  an  institution  that  even  in  its  present  development,  can  measure 
itself  with  the  best  in  our  borders,  and  whose  reputation  will  spread  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany. 

With  deep  respect  for  the  Princely  Consistorium, 

Your  most  obedient  subject, 

May  6,  1826.  Chri8ti.\n  Zkh. 
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THB  UNITY  OF  LIFE. 
From  Dr.  W.  Lange's  Aids  to  the  Understanding  of  FroeM. 
This  word  (Lebensetnigung)  was  always  in  Froebel's  mouth;  indeed,  he 
not  rarely  named  his  method  of  education  "the  culture  of  man  for  all- 
sided  unity  of  life  by  a  developing  education."    His  philosophy  set  out 
from  life  and  ended  with  life.    As  I  have  already  previously  endeavored 
to  explain,  he  looked  upon  the  universe  as  a  great  organic  whole,  which  is 
"pervaded  and  penetrated,"  "lightened  and  illuminated,"  upheld  and 
taken  care  of  by  the  spirit  of  God.    Ho  did  not  exactly  identify  the 
Divine  Spirit  with  the  life  of  nature;  nevertheless  the  immanency  stood 
out  more  distinctly  than  the  transcendency,  in  his  conception  of  God.  as 
Johann  Heinrich  Deinhardt  has  very  Justly  remarked.     The  tree,  "the 
rector  in  his  OymnaHumy'*  had  taught  him  that  the  essence  of  an  organic 
whole  is  found  also  in  each  member  of  that  whole,  and  that  a  member 
must  be  comprehended  in  a  two-fold  manner:  once  in  its  independence, 
self-sufficiency,  and  exclusiveness,  and  then  in  its  dependence  upon  the 
whole.    Accordingly,  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man  was  to  him  the  life 
of  God  in  individual  form ;  in  the  life  of  the  people  he  saw  the  individ- 
ualized life  of  men,  in  the  life  of  the  family  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit 
he  saw  the  individualized  life  of  the  people,  and  the  individual  man 
appeared  to  him,  as  to  Schleiermacher,  a  "representative  of  humanity  in 
a  specific  combination  of  its  elements."    God,  as  the  final  unity  of  all 
living  things,  is  a  creative  being,  and  unfolds  the  infinite  contents  of  his 
being  by  the  stream  of  growth  and  self-development  which  continues 
to  infinity.     Development  is  the  outcoming  of  a  being  from  unity  into 
manifoldness.     The  child,  as  a  bud  on  the  everlasting  tree  of  life,  must, 
like  the  first  cause  of  his  existence,  shape  his  being  out  of  himself  by 
creative  activity,  and  must  be  so  guided  that  the  bud  may  throw  out  roots 
which  will  strike  into  the  everlasting  life,  so  that  stem,  leaf,  and  blossom 
may  arise,  and  so  that  in  the  fruit  of  his  doing  and  living  the  divine  and 
human  may  appear  again  in  its  unity,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  deeds  may 
spring  from  bis  inner  being  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  use  and  advant- 
age of  man.     Education  has  to  guide  him  so  that  he  may  be  conscious  in 
all  his  doing  and  striving  of  the  purest  motives  and  principles,  and,  above 
all,  so  that  he  may  feel  the  unity  of  his  disposition  to  will  with  that  of 
God,  who  can  only  will  the  good,  that  is,  education  has  to  lead  him  upon 
the  road  to  "union  with  God"  {Ootteinigung);  it  has  further  to  implant 
in  him  most  deeply  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  member  of  humanity  and 
can  only  truly  unfold  his  being  in  disinterested  service  to  it;  it  has  to 
give  him  the  impulse  for  the  process  of  "  union  with  the  world"  ( Weltein- 
igung)\  in  the  third  place,  it  has  to  guide  him  so  that  he  may  endeavor  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dualism  in  himself,  the  opposition  between  "flesh  and 
spirit,"  "between  sensitiveness  and  sensibleness,  between  willing  and  per- 
forming, and  so  that  the  "law  in  his  limbs"  may  come  into  agreement 
with  the  "law  in  his  mind,"  that  is,  it  has  to  incite  him  to  "union  with 
himself"   (Selbsteinigung).     But   that  only   comes  about    by  his  being 
steeped  by  education  as  deeply  as  possible  in  the  life  of  nature  and  in 
truly  human  life,  that  is,  in  human  life  which  is  wholly  and  disinterestedly 
devoted  to  the  whol& 
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In  order  to  expose  the  child  to  the  influence  of  nature  on  as  many  sidet 
as  possible,  he  chose  the  different  mountain  valleys  of  Thuringia  for  the 
basis  and  ground  of  his  institution,  and  it  often  sounded  mystical  and 
strange  when  he  founded  his  choice  of  a  place  in  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  child's  life.  The  Bchalatbal  surrounded  by  the  dark,  rigid 
mountain  with  its  pine  woods  and  sterile  soil,  appeared  to  him  particularly 
suited  for  the  education  of  hoys;  the  lovely  Marienthal  near  Liebenatein 
with  its  rich  vegetation  and  soft  heights  for  the  education  of  girls.  He 
often  exclaimed,  enthusiastically,  when  he  spoke  of  Marienthal,  **  I  have 
now  found  the  place  for  working  out  the  last  consequence  of  my  funda- 
mental thought.  An  institution  for  the  culture  of  women  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  Keilhau.  Look  at  the  mountain  and  country  around 
and  feel  with  me  that  nature  will  not  have  them  there." 

And  how  he  appealed  to  the  life  of  nature  in  Keilhau,  from  the  begin- 
nmg,  as  a  co-educator  for  his  institution  for  boys!  He  opened  his  **  Uni- 
versal German  Educational  Institution  "  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1816, 
in  Griesheim,  seizing  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  him  by  the  widow 
of  his  brother  and  three  orphan  nephews,  his  brother's  children,  requiring 
his  help.  In  June,  1817,  he  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  transplant 
himself  to  Keilhau,  with  his  fellow-worker  and  bosom  friend,  William 
Middendorff,  who  had  already  come  to  his  side  in  Griesheim. 

But  this  pressure  of  circumstances  seemed  to  him,  according  to  his  own 
words,  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Providence,  for  nature  here  harmon- 
ized with  the  demands  of  his  ideal.  A  miserable  peasant's  hut  scarcely 
afforded  room  to  the  inseparable  ones,  and  they  were  obliged  to  help  them- 
selves in  this  respect  in  a  way  which  touches  upon  the  comical ;  but  nature 
opened  her  arms  to  them  joj'fuliy.  With  the  little  band  of  five  nephews 
and  one  brother  of  their  later  true  fellow-worker,  Langethal,  they  ram- 
bled over  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  mountain-spirit  may  have  groaned 
when  Middendorff  bestowed  new  names  on  the  heights  and  fountains, 
names  of  the  first  impression  made  upon  him,  and  which  afterwards  really 
and  completely  thrust  aside  the  historic  names.  Indeed,  this  bold  troop 
cultivated  ground  and  soil,  smoothed  the  way  over  rugged  heights,  and 
created  mountain  resorts  which  afford  the  most  various,  the  most  charm- 
ing, and  the  most  magnificent  landscapes.  This  spirit  of  cherishing  nature, 
and  of  life  in  nature,  and  of  unity  with  nature  developed  in  consequence, 
Keilhau  has  retained;  and  if  a  malicious  critic  could  discover  nothing 
else  peculiar  in  the  institution,  this  spirit  will  breathe  upon  him. 
fetter  him,  and  inspire  him  under  all  circumstances.  So  a  short 
time  ago  a  Schiller  festival  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world ;  but  has  the 
"ideal  man  of  Weimar"  been  honored  anywhere  more  beautifully  than 
by  the  troop  of  boys  at  Keilhau?  They  were  obliged  with  great  trouble 
to  make  a  new  path  over  the  stoniest  part  of  the  Kirschberg,  to  cast  away 
fragments  of  rock  in  order  to  reach  a  beautiful,  quiet  place  which  lies  just 
opposite  the  Schiller  height  in  Volkstadt.  They  planted  flowers  of  many 
kinds,  in  the  newly-won  place,  and  at  last  the  Schillerlinde,  which  now 
grows  lustily  out  of  a  rocky  world ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  festival  bad 
at  last  come,  they  ascended  the  newly  smoothed  path,  rejoicing  and  sing- 
ing songs  of  freedom,  and  the  youthful  band  heard,  in  view  of  the  favor- 
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ito  seat  of  cur  immortal  poet,  what  Schiller  had  been  to  the  German  peo- 
ple. Then  there  were  bonfires  and  mirth  of  all  kinds,  so  that  even  the 
gloomy  owl  thrust  out  a  friendly  face.  Indeed  and  in  fact,  nature  did  her 
duty  in  Keilhau  and  does  it  to  this  day,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  to  be 
trae  what  the  last  brave  associate  of  the  Froebel  Circle  said  to  me  as  an 
experience  of  life:  **Nature  first  wins  us  lovingly  and  exercises  its  full 
influence  on  us  when  we  take  it  under  our  care,  and  in  its  service  learn 
how  to  strengthen  our  muscles  and  nerves."  Froebel  certainly  carried  out 
what  he  knew  to  be  necessary;  he  knew  how  to  steep  his  pupils  deeply  in 
the  life  of  nature. 

But  he  also  wanted  a  truly  human  life,  that  is,  one  which  is  wholly 
and  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the  whole,  to  have  its  influence,  so  he  first 
connected  himself  with  Middendorff,  then  with  Langethal,  men  whom 
be  had  learned  to  know  and  love  in  the  war,  to  whom  he  opened  his 
**  Idea,"  and  in  whom  he  found  a  ready  sympathy  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  cause,  and 
gain  only  so  much  earthly  good  from  it  as  appeared  necessary,  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  a  frugal  life.  For  that  reason  the  number  of  pupils  was 
fixed  at  twenty,  and  upon  that  the  plan  of  the  educational  building  was 
drawn  up.  The  chest,  in  spite  of  this  small  number  of  pupils,  was  to  be 
open  to  all,  and  each  worker  was  to  take  from  it  according  to  his  need.  It 
could  almost  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  first  Christians:  no  one  had  any 
wealth,  but  everything  was  held  in  common.  But  alas,  in  this  circle  there 
was  far  less  of  the  '*  worldling's  lookout "  than  of  the  "  enthusiast's  ear- 
nestness;" there  was  wanting  a  necessary  element,  which  first  came  later 
with  Barop's  entrance  into  it.  Even  the  delicately  cultivated  and  noble 
Henrictte  Wilhelmine,  from  Berlin,  whom  Froebel  chose  for  his  wife  in 
1818,  was  not  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  that  existed,  but  rather  stood 
completely  on  that  side,  and  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  make  allowance  for 
the  practical  needs.  They  had  forgotten  in  drawing  up  the  original  plan, 
that  capital  was  necessary  for  building  houses,  and  that  with  their  very 
limited  resources,  the  moderate  income  could  neither  cover  nor  pay  an 
increasing  burden  of  debt  In  this  way  they  soon  came  into  straits  which 
paralyzed  their  ideal  fiight  They  had  also  forgotten  that  a  time  would 
come  in  which  the  fellow  workers  must  think  of  founding  families.  They 
bad  sacrificed  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  and  were  ready  for  every  other 
sacrifice,  but  not  ready  for  celibacy.  It  was  also  part  of  Froebel's  plan  to 
connect  families  with  his  educational  aims. 

The  increasing  distress  of  the  circle  seemed,  in  spite  of  the  worm  which 
wj*  irnawing  the  heart  of  the  tree,  to  be  ready  to  come  to  an  end  in  1820. 
At  that  time.  Christian  Ludwig  Froebel,  the  third  brother  of  Friedrich, 
left  his  lucrative  manufactory  at  Osterode,  in  the  Harz,  and  placed  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  means  at  the  disposal  of  his  brother.  The  heroic 
deed  of  this  man  was  explained  by  the  fabulous  power  of  attraction  which 
Froebel  exercised  over  all  those  whose  inner  life  touched  his,  even  in  a  raeas- 
me;  also  by  the  character  of  Christian,  who  was  a  true  Cato  in  sentiment, 
and  dominated  by  the  most  ideal  striving.  He  was  now  to  manage  and 
to  supply  the  externals,  which  all  darkly  knew  to  be  a  great  need.    But 

a  personal  weakness  of  Froebel  allowed  this  experiment  to  be  wrecked. 
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He  was  conscious  of  his  originality,  he  expected  in  all  the  same 
Busceptibilly  for  that  which  animated  him,  and  therefore  looked  into  the 
future  in  the  most  pressing  circumstances  intoxicated  with  victory,  but 
alas!  he  did  not  recognize  himself  as  autocrat  in  reference  to  the  thought 
alone,  but  also  in  points  of  its  application.  He  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  them  for  the  service  of  the  whole.  Differences  of  opinion 
often  appeared  to  him  as  the  promptings  of  self-seeking,  he  took  just 
blame  for  abuse.  Froebel,  who  sought  to  develop  independence  in  his 
pupils,  and  really  developed  it  in  them,  could  neither  recognize  nor  esteem, 
in  his  fellow  workers,  this  grand  attribute  of  character,  which  first  makes 
the  individual  a  real  man.  Thence  it  came  that  nothing  essential  was 
changed  by  the  entrance  into  the  family  of  his  brother,  who  soon  cast  his 
economical  superintendence  at  his  feet;  that  Henriette  Wilhelmine  still 
managed  unpractically  in  the  house,  while  the  family  of  her  brother-in-law. 
who  afterwards  made  Keilhau  great,  were  obliged  to  lay  their  hands  in 
their  laps;  hence  came  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  institution,  which  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  reached  its  utmost  limits,  but  did  not  go  completely  to 
ruin.  For  in  spite  of  all  the  disappointments,  the  men  of  the  circle,  Mid- 
dendorff,  Langethal,  Christian  Ludwig,  lost  not  a  moment  in  their  endeav- 
ors, and  never  repented  of  refusing  the  most  glittering  prospects  and  all 
material  well-being  in  order  to  serve  the  **  Idea." 

The  "truly  human  life"  of  the  circle  was  thus  saddened  in  many 
ways,  and  Froebel  did  not  reach  in  this  regard  what  he  was  striving  for. 
Happily  for  Keilhau,  new  prospects  opened  upon  him.  He  went  forth 
into  the  world.  Middendorff  seized  the  helm,  and  when  he,  unshakably 
true  till  death,  was  called  to  Switzerland,  the  work  of  Barop  began,  who 
had  the  goal  firmly  in  view,  and  firmly  followed  it,  and  lifted  Keilhau 
completely  from  its  economical  abyss.  The  documents  upon  the  work  of 
this  man,  who  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a  far-reaching  activity,  and  was 
now  recognized  and  praised  highly  by  Froebel,  now  formally  abjured,  are 
not  yet  finished,  and  cannot  yet  be  finished.  Certjun  it  is  that  he  and 
Middendorff  were  the  only  ones  who  practically  held  a  curb  over  Froebel, 
and  that  out  of  the  whole  circle  three  human  stars,  Froebel,  Midden- 
dorff, and  Barop,  take  the  precedence  as  Pestalozzi  did  far  above  all  other 
phenomena  of  their  educational  circle;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
men  not  only  consecrated  their  own  powers,  but  their  whole  families  to  the 
service  of  the  idea;  for  Middendorff  and  Langethal  married  in  1820,  and 
Barop  in  1831.  They  also  left  wife  and  child,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my 
description  of  the  work  in  Switzerland,  without  murmuring,  whenever  it 
was  required  by  circumstances.  Truly  such  lives;  such  capacity  of  sacri- 
fice, are  hardly  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  present  times ;  the  sense  of  it  has 
been  lost. 

If  then  the  "unity  of  life"  of  the  families  of  Keilhau  found  imperfect 
expression,  it  still  existed,  and  alone  made  possible  the  work  of  Friedrich 
Froebel,  who,  great  in  creative  power,  was  small  in  administration  and 
government.  And  certainly  at  least  three  of  the  united  families  stood 
quite  out  of  range,  when  Froebel  complained  at  Blankenburg  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1838,  **  My  whole  life  is  a  battleground  between  the  uni* 
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TCTsal  and  pure  elements  of  humanity  and  the  special  disturbed  human 
element,  the  personal,  individual,  and  truly  selfish  striving  of  individual 
men."  This  battle  must  be  met  with  in  life,  and  must  be  fought  out;  but 
since  pure  humanity  has  its  source  and  its  sanctuary  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  family  life,  that  battle  had,  of  necessity,  to  take  place  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  a  family  which  is  striving  to  preserve  unity  within  itself 
and  to  manifest  outwardly  the  purest  humanity. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Keilhau  circle  were  all  one  in  reference 
to  the  principles  of  education  and  instruction.  The  children  enjoyed  the 
greatest  frtL.lonu  A  continuous,  intimate  communion  between  teachera 
and  pupils  exerted  a  deep  influence.  Love  and  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as 
independence  in  knowledge  and  action,  were  developed  and  strengthened, 
and  the  individuality  of  each  was  fostered. 

The  instruction  aimed  at  an  all-sided  stimulation  to  human  activity, 
receptive  and  productive,  especially  the  latter.  The  curiosity  of  the 
children  was  excited  by  giving  them  ideas  of  things,  and  bodily  labor 
was  called  into  play.  Thus  the  need  and  desire  for  explanation  and  in- 
struction were  awakened.  For  this  purpose  the  children  were  not  only 
kept  cultivating  nature,  but  taken  into  all  kinds  of  workshops  and  kept 
at  all  kinds  of  technical  representations.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  describe  this  kind  of  instruction  fully.  The  elements  of  many  things 
were  there  brought  to  light,  which  were  carried  out  later  by  other  persons 
who  now  have  the  credit  of  them.  For  instance,  Spiess,  the  reformer  of 
the  gymnastics,  got  his  fundamental  ideas  from  Froebcl  at  Burgdorf, 
though  he  improved  upon  them.  Froebel's  one-sided  traits  prevented 
many  buds  and  blossoms  from  unfolding,  and  in  the  domain  of  instruc- 
tion even  came  forward  often  in  the  most  disturbing  manner.  When  the 
first  pupils  grew  up,  the  need  of  higlier  scientific  instruction  showed  itself, 
but  almost  too  late.  Important  men,  Bauer,  fo  •  example,  later  Professor 
at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  whom  Froebel  had 
already  learned  to  know  in  the  war,  Michaclis,  and  others,  offered  their 
services,  and  wanted  to  devote  themselves,  like  Middendorff  and  Langethal, 
to  the  united  efforts.  But  Froebel  would  even  interfere  where  he  had  no 
positive  insight,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  his  vehemence,  which 
hardly  bore  contradiction,  he  so  offended  these  scientifically  versed  men 
that  they  either  went  right  away  or  did  so  very  soon.  Middendorf  always, 
and  Langethal  for  a  long  time,  had  the  self-control  to  bear  many  griev- 
ances from  Froebel,  to  overlook  his  weak  sides,  and  in  tlie  service  of  the 
Idea  to  keep  constantly  in  view  his  mission  as  the  creator  of  the  spirit  of 
the  circle.  But  Barop  was,  after  all,  the  most  prudent;  he  accepted  his 
ideas,  and  then  acted  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  contradiction,  mourning 
inwardly  that  Froebel  was  not  always  in  a  condition  to  respect  and  sup- 
port what  was  individual  in  his  fellow-workers. 

I  have  already  told  what  was  accomplished  in  Switzerland  by  the  "unity 
of  life"  of  that  one  family,  and  how  gradually  the  idea  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten arose.  But  there  was  need  of  a  greater  number  of  suitable  faniilics  to 
carry  out  the  idea  which,  as  soon  as  Froebel  perceived,  he  immediately 
turned  to  the  community. 
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Proffrettft — Interdict  in  1851. 

Owing  to  his  restless  and  itinerating  habits  of  work,  Froebers  Instito- 
tions  of  education  did  not  attain  to  any  con  i  Icrable  local  reputation,  s^ 
as  to  attract  visitors  or  Press  notoriety,  nor  did  Lis  own  publications,  set- 
ting forth  his  peculiar  principles  and  methods  in  didactic  form  or  in  an 
nual  programmes,  wake  much  discussion,  or  even  win,  by  their  style  or 
novelty,  the  attention  of  educators.  But,  in  spite  of  embarrassments 
inevitable  to  inadequate  resources  and  insufficient  assistance,  with  a  few 
staunch  and  appreciative  disciples  he  did  succeed,  after  thirty  years*  study 
and  experimentation,  in  concentrating  his  energies  and  developing  his 
educational  views  in  two  institutions — one  of  which  was  a  place  of 
domestic  and  general  education,  and  the  other  of  special  child  culture, 
with  much  prominence  given  to  training  young  women  for  the  manage- 
ment of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  His  own  presence  and  that  of  his 
gifted  and  devoted  associate,  "William  Middendorf,  was  welcomed  to 
Dresden  and  Hamburg,  and  other  places,  to  establish  Kindergartens  and 
interest  women  in  their  own  self -improvement. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  win  the  friendship  of  the  Baroness  Von  Marenholtz-Blllow, 
whose  social  position  and  personal  influence  soon  brought  him  and  his 
work  to  the  notice  of  eminent  educators  and  government  officials  ;  and, 
in  1850,  it  seemed  as  if  henceforward  his  last  days  would  not  only  be  his 
best  days,  but  that  the  calm  serenity  of  assureil  success  would  crown  a 
life  of  restless  and  apparently  unproductive  activity.  The  great  popular 
educator  of  Germany,  after  much  distrust  arising  from  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, had  endorsed  the  originalit}'  and  immense  practical  value  of  Froe- 
bel's  Idea  and  Methods,  and  secured  for  him  and  them  recognition  in  peda- 
gogical journals,  circles,  and  conventions.  The  governing  families  of  Thui- 
ingia  had  manifested  their  interest  in  him  personally,  and  were  ready  to 
adopt  the  Kindergarten  in  the  early  training  of  their  own  children. 

In  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  and  successful  work  and  such  brightening 
prospects,  the  interdict  of  the  Prussian  3Iinister  of  Education  fell  with 
stunning  effect  on  the  Froebelian  circle,  shortening  the  life  of  its  founder, 
and  bringing  the  Kindergarten  into  a  disrepute  with  the  conservative 
classes  in  Germany,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Blllow  has  told  the  story  with  simple  pathos  in  her  admirable 
Rerainiscenses  of  the  last  days  of  Froebel — the  sharp  surprise  on  read- 
ing the  ordinance  of  August  7th,  1851 — the  haste  to  clear  up  an  evident 
mistake  of  person  and  aim — the  indignation  at  the  perverse  misunder- 
standing of  the  Minister — the  sickness  of  the  heart  which  comes  from 
hope  deferred  in  spite  of  the  tender  appreciation  of  those  who  knew  the 
whole  truth,  and  the  sublime  reliance  in  which  he  resigns  himself  to  tem- 
porary misconstruction  and  obloquy,  in  the  faith  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  right. 

The  ordinance  was  revoked  by  the  new  Minister  in  1861,  but  the  in- 
telligence could  not  reach  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death,  or  soothe  the  he9»i 
which  had  ceased  to  beat  on  the  21st  of  June  185^. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  FROEBEL.* 

At  Whitsuntide  of  1852,  Frdbel  attended  by  invitation,  the  Teachers* 
Convention  in  Gotha.  When  he  entered  the  hall  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
course, the  whole  assembly  rose.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse  the  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  followed  by  three 
cheers  from  the  whole  assembly.  Frdbel  thanked  them  in  a  few  simple 
words,  and  immediately  taking  up  the  subject  in  hand,  which  was 
^  Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences,"  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention. 

After  the  Convention,  Frdbel  was  made  specially  happy  in  the  garden 
of  a  friend  of  nature  in  Gotha,  where  he  examined  almost  every  group 
of  flowers,  and  happily  and  gratefully  acknowledged  all  the  good  things 
that  were  offered  him. 

In  the  kindergarten  of  Gotha  he  explained  the  intellectual  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  his  occupation-materials.  In  the  evening  he  took  part 
in  a  reunion  of  the  friends  of  his  cause,  although  he  was  somewhat 
exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  the  day ;  he  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  female  sex,  and  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
learn  to  understand  it  on  its  own  theory,  and  prepare  for  its  inti-oduction 
into  the  schools. 

During  his  last  illness  (June  6),  his  repose  and  cheerfulness  never  left 
him  for  a  moment,  and  he  took  part  in  and  enjoyed  everything,  particu- 
larly when  flowers  were  brought  him.  He  once  said  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, "  I  love  flowers,  men,  children,  God  1     I  love  everything  1 " 

The  highest  peace,  the  most  cheerful  resignation,  were  expressed,  not 
only  in  his  words,  but  in  his  face.  The  former  anxious  care  to  be  active 
in  his  life-task  resolved  itself  into  trust  in  Providence,  and  his  spirit 
looked  joyfully  in  advance  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  life's  idea. 

On  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  a  favorite  child  came  to  bring  him 
flowers ;  he  greeted  her  with  unbounded  delight.  Although  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  lift  his  hand,  he  reached  it  out  to  her,  and  drew  the 
child's  little  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  care  of  his  flowers  he  recommended  in  these  words :  "  Take  care 
of  my  flowers  and  spare  my  weeds ;  I  have  learned  much  from  them." 
And  in  his  very  last  hours  he  asked  again  for  flowers.  The  window 
must  be  opened  frequently,  and  he  brightened  up  visibly  at  the  aspect 
of  nature,  and  often  repeated  the  words,  "  pure,  vigorous  nature  " ;  and 
at  another  time,  "  Always  hold  me  dear,"  also,  "  I  am  not  going  away, 
I  shall  hover  round  in  the  midst  of  you."  He  spoke  much  about  truth 
to  Barop,  who  had  come  with  the  teacher  Clemens,  saying,  among  other 
things,  "  Remain  true  to  God." 

He  then  asked  them  to  read  his  godfather's  letter,  which  in  Thuringia, 
according  to  old  custom,  was  given  to  the  baptized  child  by  the  god- 

•  Reminiflcenc«8  of  Friedrlch  FrObel,  by  Baroness  von  Marenhola-Bulow.    Trans- 
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father,  and  contained  the  confession  of  Christian  faith.  In  some  places 
he  exclaimed,  "  My  credentials  1  my  credentials,  Barop  I "  especially  at 
the  passage  in  the  confession,  "from  this  time  forth  our  Savior  will 
confide  in  thee  in  justice,  grace,  and  mercy."  For  the  third  time  he 
cried  out  aloud,  "My  credentials! "  at  the  words,  "Let  my  son  hear  I 
look  upon  and  hold  with  immovable  truth  to  thy  soul's  best  friend,  who 
is  now  thine."  It  was  as  if  he  would  say,  "  To  him  have  I  been  conse- 
crated from  the  beginning  of  my  life,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  neg- 
lected this  bond." 

One  could  see  how  earnestly  his  Christianity  dwelt  within  him,  little 
as  he  was  ordinarily  accustomed  to  speak  of  it.  Thus  he  said  in  the 
Teachers'  Convention  at  Rudolstadt :  "  I  work  that  Christianity  may 
become  realized."  Another  time  he  said  :  "Who  knows  Christ?  But 
I  know  him,  and  he  knows  me.  I  will  what  he  wills.  But  we  must 
hold  to  his  testament,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit"  He  repeatedly  admon- 
ished the  friends  around  him  in  Keilhau  "  to  preserve  unity,  concord, 
and  peace ;  to  lead  a  model  life,  as  one  family,  in  a  united  striving. 
Have  trust  in  God ;  be  true  to  life  I "  And  ever  and  again  he  ex- 
pressed love  and  thanks  to  those  around  him.  At  midnight  of  the  21st 
of  June  the  last  moment  approached.  His  eyes,  which  had  been  closed 
for  rest,  were  partially  open.  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  his 
wish  to  find  his  last  rest  sitting  up  was  to  be  fulfilled.  His  breathing 
became  shorter  and  shorter,  till,  at  half-past  six,  he  drew  two  long 
breaths,  and  all  was  still. 

So  quietly,  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  death-throe,  ended  a  life 
which  had  at  no  moment  served  selfish  interests,  but  was  devoted 
wholly  and  completely  to  humanity,  and  to  childhood  in  humanity. 

^liddendorff  added  to  his  communication  about  Frobel's  last  mo- 
ments :  "  It  involuntarily  drew  us  who  stood  around  the  death-bed  to  our 
knees.  We  felt  near  the  consecrated  one.  Never  was  the  awe  of  death 
so  effaced  to  me.  I  had  felt  something  similar  to  it  at  the  death  of  a 
beloved  child.  Nature  made  her  last  struggling  efforts,  and  then  stood 
still  untroubled.  The  mind,  clear  to  the  last,  fervent,  joyful  and  lov- 
ing, went  home  like  a  child  to  its  pure  source ;  a  life  well-ordered  in 
all  directions,  united  within  and  without,  was  fulfilled  and  closed. 
What  he  loved  so  much,  and  so  often  gazed  upon  on  a  clear  evening, — 
the  going-down  of  the  sun, — he  himself  represented.  As  the  sun  sinks 
to  our  eyes,  so  sinks  to  our  eyes  the  light  of  his  being;  and  as,  at  sun- 
set, I  have  no  thought  of  its  passing  away,  but  only  of  its  receding 
from  view,  and  thereby  know  the  certainty  of  its  return,  so  I  felt  here 
in  sorrow  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  duration  of  life.  Yes,  true  is  the 
promise,  *  Death  and  lamentation  shall  be  no  more.'  As  he  often, 
when  plunged  in  meditation,  penetrated  to  the  light  of  a  new  thought, 
so  his  mind,  freed  from  all  limitations  and  absorbed  in  his  inmost  soul, 
in  his  own  being  and  life,  penetrated  to  a  new  existence, — to  the  light 
of  another  day. 
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*^0,  what  stillness,  what  deep  stillness,  now!  Consecration  and 
holiness  breathed  around  me.  1  felt  joy  in  the  midst  of  my  pain  !  He 
who  stood  so  near  to  nature,  and  not  only  saw,  contemplated,  and  in- 
vestigated it,  but  who  was  sunk  in  it  as  a  child  in  puiest  love  on  the 
breast  of  a  mother, — ^he  had  followed  its  teachings,  trusted  implicitly 
its  laws  and  holy  commands,  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  hopes ;  and 
how  it  had  rewarded  his  love.  In  his  illness,  he  had  been  as  quiet  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  He  scarcely  allowed  an  expression  of  pain  to  be 
heard;  no  murmuring,  no  unwillingness,  was  perceived.  True  pen  as 
he  was  to  Nature,  so  was  she  his  true  mother,  who  took  him  softly  and 
lovingly  into  her  arms. 

"  But  how  could  he  have  trusted  her  so  well,  if  he  had  not  clearly 
known  who  she  was, — if  he  had  not  known  who  inspired  her  and  pene- 
trated her,  who  governed  her  and  wrote  her  laws,  held  her  together  in 
unity  and  self-consciousness,  and  kindled  intelligence  of  her  in  the  hu- 
man mind?  How  could  he  have  been  so  serene,  if  he  had  not  known 
himself  to  be  a  son  of  that  Almighty  One, — if  he  had  not  recognized 
and  known  the  first  of  men  who  lived  this  unity  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  had  not  felt  himself  one  with  him  in  all  his  striving?  How 
could  he  have  been  so  cheerful,  if  he  had  not  carried  within  himself  the 
knowledge  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Son^hip  of  this  only  One 
would  break  forth  by  degrees  in  all  sentient  beings,  and  thus  the  con- 
scious unity  and  salvation  of  the  minds  for  which  he  lived  and  strug- 
gled would  surely  and  certainly  appear?  Therefore  were  his  last  words 
to  his  friends  the  prayer  with  which  he  closed  his  work  upon  earth, — 

*  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.* 

"My  soul  was  full  of  thanksgiving  for  the  favor  vouchsafed  to  me 
that  I  could  close  the  eyes  and  bestow  the  last  cares  upon  him  to  whom 
my  dying  father  had  commended  me,  and  who  had  received  me  upon 
his  breast.  How  grateful  it  was  to  my  heart  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
so  near,  at  his  last  moment,  in  his  last  battle,  to  him  whom  I  had  ac- 
companied so  long  in  life,  with  whom  I  had  fought  the  battle,  with 
whom  I  had,  for  a  time,  worked  and  suffered  the  heaviest  trials  I 
Chiefly  was  I  thankful  because  I  saw  this  life  end  as  it  had  begun, — 
because  I  saw  that  he  was  what  I  had  heard  and  believed  him  to  be, 
and  that  he  remained  wholly  in  unison  with  himself ;  for  to  the  last 
moment  was  revealed  this  repose  springing  from  inward  concord, — this 
clearness,  truth,  and  unity.  As  he  himself  characterized  it,  *One  must 
himself  perfect  his  life  to  a  ripe  fruit.'  And  so  his  life  dropped  as  a 
ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  life  of  humanity.  So  can  and  also  will 
be  fulfilled  what  he  said  :  *  The  age  of  ripeness  is  coming.*     And  again : 

*  The  fragrant  flower  has  withered,  but  the  fruit  has  set  which  will  now 
ripen.  Behold  in  it  three  in  one, — the  connection  with  the  earlier 
time,  the  steady  advance  in  the  present,  and  the  seed  of  the  future.*  *' 

Of  the  burial-service  Middendorff  said :  "  The  bier,  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  a  laurel  crown  made  by  the  wife  and  pupils. 
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stood  in  the  place  where  lately  Fiobers  bed  had  stood.  All  gathered 
round  to  look  once  more  upon  the  beloved  friend,  and  to  gain  an  inef- 
faceable impression  of  the  dear  featui*es.  No  trace  of  pain  was  to  be 
found  upon  the  countenance ;  a  holy  earnestness  and  inward  cheerful- 
ness shone  forth  from  it.  It  was  a  look  of  introspection  united  with  a 
light,  blissful  smile.  The  countenance  showed  an  extraordinary  ten- 
derness. The  lips  were  slightly  open,  as  if  his  mouth  would  pronounce 
the  secret  of  the  other  world, — as  if  it  said,  *■  I  see  in  light  what  I  have 
here  seen  darkly.  Believe,  follow  the  truths  it  leads  to  freedom,  to 
bliss.'  There  is  something  striking  in  standing  before  such  a  counte- 
nance; the  soul  becomes  a  prayer.  We  sank  upon  our  knees.  *0 
might  we  all  die  like  him,  and  rest  in  the  grave  with  such  a  certainty ! ' 
was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  bystanders.  The  bier  was  carried  out 
first  through  his  work-room,  where  he  had  labored  with  unwearied  in- 
dusti*y,  often  half  through  the  night,  for  those  near  and  far,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  living  idea  in  himself  and  his  all-encompassing  love  for 
humanity ;  past  his  beloved  flowers,  of  which  he  took  such  care,  and 
which,  as  if  from  gratitude,  made  plain  to  him  the  highest  truths,  like 
his  yet  dearer  pupils,  the  children ;  then  through  the  sitting  room, 
where  Pestalozzi  seemed  to  call  to  him  from  his  portrait, — *  Slowly,  step 
by  step,  will  be  laid  the  sure  foundation  for  the  temple  of  pure  human- 
ity,*— and  the  divine  Madonna  looked  at  him  as  with  thanks  that  he 
had  so  deeply  divined  her  heart's  desire,  and  shaped  it  into-  deed  and 
love  for  all ;  and  finally  through  the  lecture-hall,  where  his  scholars  had 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  his  w^ords,  which  kindled  them  to  their 
high  calling, — where  strangers  from  north  and  south  had  thronged  to- 
gether, and  from  whence  they  had  gone  possessed  by  the  might  of 
truth.  As  one  said,  *He  does  not  preach  like  the  learned,  but  his 
speech  is  powerful ; '  and  many  of  these  have  widely  borne  the  seed 
with  his  motto,  *  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children ! ' 

"  The  garlanded  bier  was  set  down  in  the  spacious  vestibule,  to  be 
strewn  with  wreaths  and  flowers  by  the  numerous  children.  All,  even 
the  smallest,  tried  to  show  their  love  and  gratitude  to  him  once  more. 

"But  not  only  children  came;  friends,  known  and  unknown,  pressed 
forward  to  show  their  esteem  and  reverence ;  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try round  about,  one  and  all,  kindergartners  and  those  he  had  be- 
friended, came  even  from  a  great  distance,  invited  by  their  own  hearts 
to  that  solemn  day. 

"  The  teachers  united  in  a  solemn  song,  in  moving  tones.  Tl^en  the 
train  was  set  in  motion  towards  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of 
Schweina. 

"A  heavy  shower  fell  while  it  was  on  the  way,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  under  shelter  for  a  long  time.  Parson  Riicket  re- 
marked, *  Even  his  last  journey  is  through  storm  and  tempest.* 

"  When  the  procession  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  passed  over  the 
bridge  of  the  brook,  Ernst  Luther,  a  descendant  of  the  great  reformer, 
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whom  Frobel  and  his  brother  had  educated  gratuitously  in  Keilhau,  out 
of  regard  for  his  ancestor,  said,  *  Thirty-five  years  ago  to-day  he  here 
led  me  by  the  hand  through  Schweina/ 

*'The  bells  of  the  village  church  began  to  toll ;  it  was  so  earnest  and 
sacred,  as  if  these  solemn  peals  called  him  to  come  up  into  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  and  said  with  their  voices  that  the  night  had  passed,  that 
we  should  hasten  to  follow  his  onward,  conquering  banner,  and  build 
the  new  world  by  means  of  the  children !  At  the  gate  of  the  church* 
yard  the  teachers  took  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  to  carry  it  to  the 
place  prepared  for  it. 

**  The  newly  laid  out  churchyard,  situated  outside  the  village  upon 
an  eminence,  has  a  singularly  beautiful  location.  The  *town  lies  half 
concealed  in  verdure,  at  the  foot  of  a  tower  which  rises  up  alone,  like  a 
finger-post  pointing  to  heaven  ;  the  whole  glorious  country  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  like  a  living  picture.  At  the  left,  Altenstein,  with 
the  summer  dwellings  of  the  ducal  family,  stretches  out  its  high  hand 
with  noble  grace,  as  if  protecting  the  young  colony,  showing  by  its  act 
that  it  truly  reverences  the  cross  which  is  erected  in  memory  of  Boni- 
facius,  the  earliest  promulgator  of  Christianity  here.  Directly  in  front 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Liebenstein,  whose  name  has  a  good  sound  near 
and  far  for  its  healing  springs ;  and  on  the  right,  shaded  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  surrounded  by  green  meadows  and  waving  fields  of  grain,  with 
the  murmur  of  clear  waters  stieaming  from  the  rock  of  Altenstein.  the 
quiet,  lovely  Marieuthal,  the  seat  of  peace,  of  untiring  work  for  the 
worthiness  and  the  unity  of  life,  consecrated  by  him  who  hud  now 
come  to  this  spot  for  undisturbed  rest  and  harmony. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  storm  and  the  rain  which  still  continued,  a 
large  part  of  the  community  had  assembled,  and  mothers  and  fathers, 
maidens  and  youths,  and  numerous  children  stood  around  the  open 
grave.  The  venerable  old  burial-hymn,  *  Jerusalem,  thou  lofty  city,' 
was  sung.  Then  Pastor  Riicket  began  his  address  at  the  grave,  and  at 
that  moment  the  rain  ceased.  The  address  began  with  the  following 
words : — 

"  *  Up  to  the  lofty  city  of  Grod  soars  the  spirit  of  the  man  whom  we 
now,  grieving,  gaze  after ;  far  above  mountain  and  valley  it  soars  over 
all  and  hastens  from  this  world.  Loved,  honored,  admired,  praised  by 
some,  misunderstood,  misapprehended,  calumniated,  condemned  by 
others,  he  soars  over  all.  The  body  which  for  seventy  years  served  this 
rare  spirit  as  a  vigorous  instrument,  after  the  last  spark  of  this  richly 
active  and  remarkable  life  has  gone  out,  shall  now  rest  here  in  the 
churchyard  of  our  community,  which  with  pride  counted  the  great  man 
among  its  citizens ;  in  sight  of  this  mountain  which  he  not  long  ago 
climbed  with  eagerness,  of  this  house  of  God  where  he  celebrated  with 
us  piously  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  of  the  lovely  Marienthal  where  the 
noble  old  man  had  found  in  the  evening  of  his  days  a  peaceful  refuge 
for  his  philanthropic  activity. 
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« 

**  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  I^rd  from  henceforth,  saith 
the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  woi  ks  do 

follow  them.'    These  words  belong  to  our  dead  also Yes,  this  is 

one  who  died  in  the  Lord.     He  has  lived  in  the  Lord,  therefore  he  has 
also  died  in  the  Lord,  sweetly  and  happily.' " 

The  following  passages  from  this  discourse  may  be  added  here : — 

"  The  fame  of  knowledge  was  not  his  ambition.  Glowing  love  for 
mankind,  for  the  people,  left  him  neither  rest  nor  quiet.  After  he  had 
offered  his  life  for  his  native  land  in  the  wars  of  freedom,  he  turned 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  surrenders  and  sacrifices  for  the  high- 
est  thought,  to  the  aim  of  cultivating  the  people  and  youth,  founded 
the  celebrated  institution  at  Keilhau  among  his  native  mountains,  and 
talked,  and  planted  in  the  domain  of  men*s  hearts.  And  how  many 
brave  men  has  he  educated,  who  honor  his  memorv  and  bless  his  name ! 
....  But  then  the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  educators  of  men 
must  imitate  the  creative  and  productive  divinity  in  nature,  which  pre- 
figures and  determines  the  future  plant  in  the  tenderost  germ,  shields 
and  protects  it  carefully,  out  of  the  smallest  and  simplest,  gradually 
and  step  by  step  develops  the  highest  and  the  noblest ;  that  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  tender  little  one  shall  be  brought  from  the  e.irliest  child- 
hood under  a  moi%  intelligent  and  more  careful  nurture  than  has  been 
done  heretofore,  when  children  were  sent  to  school  already  corrupted  in 
body  and  soul ;  and  that,  above  all,  this  loving  nurture  should  be  trusted 
to  the  tender  hand  of  women,  whom  the  heavenly  Father  has  created 
for  tliis  maternal  calling;  and  to  found  such  kindergnrtens,  and  to 
train  such  kindergartners,  wa.s  henceforth  his  whole  endeavor,  fVom 
which  he  ho|>ed  with  full  confidence  for  the  future  salvation  of  human- 
ity, and  the  delivenmce  from  manifold  bodily  and  spiriiual  ills.  .... 

*•  To  this  high  aim  he  now  sacrificed  all  his  powers,  his  proi)erty.  his 
time,  his  repose.  And  perhaps  children  of  his  own  were  denied  him  by 
the  decree  of  the  Etenial  Wisdom,  that  he  might  not  be  l>ound  and 
limited  by  tlie  cares  for  his  own,  that  he  might  see  and  love  in  the 
poorest  human  child  the  child  of  God,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  child 
might  read  the  command,  *  Thou  shalt  take  care  with  all  thy  strength 
that  the  divine  image  be  not  defaced  or  distorted;  thou  shalt,  with  all 
thy  gifts,  work  and  help  that  it  be  preserved  and  shaped  more  purely 
and  beautifully,  and  that  not  the  least  of  these  be  lost' 

"For  this  he  lalwred  now;  he  moved  about  unceasingly  teaching 
and  working,  imitating  the  Master,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head; 
gathered  unto  him;:elf  little  children,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  their 
heads  and  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  For  this  he  labored  into  the  late  evening  of 
his  life,  and  thereby  the  venerable  old  man  himself  was  made  young 
again  amongst  the  playing  children.  For  this  he  lived,  for  this  he  suf- 
fered, and  regardless  of  the  cry  *  Hosanna,'  or  *  Crucify  him,'  he  took 
his  cross  patiently,  and  bore  it  after  his  Master,  and  submitted  trust- 
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iiigly  to  abuse,  calumuy)  and  persecution,  and  Christ-like,  pardoned  the 
deluded  ones  who  knew  not  what  they  did,  since  he  knew  well  that  the 
disciple  was  not  above  his  Master.  However,  the  mental  excitement 
and  effort  which  these  struggles  cost  him  contributed  to  break  up  the 

vitality  of  the  vigorous  old  man So  have  we  too,  among  whom 

he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  learned  to  know  and  to  love  this 
guileless  soul,  this  pure,  childlike  nature ;  you  will  all  bear  witness, 
even  if  you  did  not  bear  his  last  pious  words,  this  our  dead  died  in  the 
Lord,  for  he  lived  for  the  Lord.  Henceforth,  lack  of  understanding 
and  misunderstanding  will  no  more  afiict  thee.  Just  souls  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  no  pains  touch  them.  Thou  hast  now  found  peace, 
and  heaven,  which  thou  didst  foreshadow  among  thy  dear  little  ones  in 
the  vale  of  earth,  now  surrounds  thee  with  its  purified  indwellers, 

whose  image  our  innocent  children  are The  fruits  of  thy  toil 

wilt  thou  there  enjoy ;  from  the  abode  of  holy  spirits  thou  wilt  look 
with  transport  upon  the  plantation  which  thou  hast  founded  upon 
earth.  And  here  too  shall  thy  works  not  perish.  Works  like  these, 
instituted  out  of  pure  love  to  God  and  to  man,  without  selfishness  and 
ambition,  are  wrought  in  God  and  cannot  perish.  Thy  work  will  be 
continued.  If  thou  art  now  laid  to  rest,  others  will  rise  up  and  carry 
on  the  work.  The  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  will,  ripening  in  quiet, 
always  bring  richer  and  richer  harvest  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
May  the  earth  which  rises  over  thy  grave,  pious  soul,  rest  lightly  upon 
thee,  and  when  moss  and  turf  grow  gieen,  and  flowers  bloom  over  this 
heart  which  beat  so  warmly  for  its  brothers ;  when  the  little  ones  with 
whom  thou  didst  play  shall  have  grown  gray,  then  will  posterity  bend 
its  steps  to  this  pleasant  burial-spot,  and  crown  it  with  garlands,  and 
some  strong  man  will  tarry  here  thoughtfully,  thanking  and  blessing 
thee,  and  the  spirit  within  him  will  say,  *  Here  a  great,  noble  heart 
rests  from  its  work ;  it  has  labored  for  the  earliest  childhood  and  for 
the  latest  future ;  labored  in  hope,  and  its  hope  was  not  lost, — his 
works  follow  after  him.* " 

I  quote  again  from  Middendorff's  letter  : 

"  The  teachers  sang  the  song,  *  Rest  softly,'  etc.  Then  the  coffin  waa 
lowered  into  the  grave,  which  was  filled  with  flowers.  The  heavens 
had  withdrawn  their  dark  curtain,  and  the  sun  shone  down  into  the 
open  grave.  I  stepped  forward  and  said  :  *  If  thy  ear  were  not  closed 
and  thy  mouth  not  dumb,  thy  lips  would  now  open  and  thou  wouldst 
exult  over  what  thou  hast  heard,  that  that  of  which  thou  wert  so  cer- 
tain has  already  been  fulfilled,  even  though  in  a  small  circle, — the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  thee.  .  .  .  Even  thy  last 
journey  was  through  storm  and  tempest,  as  has  been  already  said. 
Thou  hast  taken  the  storm  and  the  heavy  way  for  thy  companions,  and 
hast  reminded  us  what  journeys  thou  didst  make  through  thy  whole 
life  in  night  and  tempest,  and  what  heavy  ways  thou  hast  traveled  for 
OB.    Thou  permittest  us  now  to  proclaim  the  not-to-be-forgotten  truth 
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that  he  who  is  with  thee,  and  will  follow  thee,  must  be  ready  to  follow 
thee  through  storm  and  through  toil  and  hardship ;  must  be  ready  for 
what  thy  life  has  taught,  ^Through  conflict  to  victory  ! *  Thou  hadst  not 
merely  the  courage  to  pledge  thy  life  iu  war,  iu  peace  also  hast  thou 
pledged  it  again  and  again,  and  joyfully  hast  sacrificed  all  to  thy  cause. 

^  Thou  didst  often  say,  *  I  like  the  storm ;  it  brings  new  life; '  the 
lightning  which  on  our  way  here  flashed  out  of  the  cloud  hhall  remind 
us  that  the  darkness  which  still  obscures  the  time  can  be  rent  and 
illuminated  by  a  mighty  ray ;  it  reminds  us  how  thy  words,  thy  in- 
spired action,  fell  like  a  fire-flame  iuto  the  dark  heart,  summoned  the 
sleeping  conscience  to  awake,  and  made  clear  to  itself  the  darkened 
mind.  Does  not  one  (the  descendant  of  Luther)  stand  here  by  my 
side,  who  feels  now  in  his  heart,  with  burning  thanks,  how  thou  didst 
lead  him  many  years  ago  in  the  (lath  of  a  worthy  existence  ?  Will  not 
many  of  those  present  confess  that  thou  hast  thrown  into  their  minds  a 
kindling  and  illuminating  torch,  hast  opened  up  to  them  new  ways  of 
culture,  and  hast  furnished  them  the  means  of  turning  the  kindled 
thought  into  act?  and  for  how  many  maidens  in  the  night  of  an  embit- 
tered existence  hast  thou  lighted  the  star  of  a  better  hope,  and  cast  the 
saving  rope  into  the  dangerous  breakers  and  drawn  them  to  the  green 
shore  of  child-nurture  ?  .  .  .  . 

'^  Thou  callest  upon  us :  '  You  are  my  last  witnesses,  be  my  true  dis- 
ciples and  heralds ;  be  the  true  little  band  which  shall  always  increase, 
and  which  the  greater  one  shall  join.  Think  of  me  and  my  words;  He 
who  was  with  me  will  be  with  you,  and  will  give  you  courage  and 
strength  as  he  has  vouchsafed  it  to  me,  even  to  the  grave.  ....  Thank 
me  by  silence  and  action,  by  a  deeply  penetrating  insight  and  a  united 
creative  practice.'  ....  There  stand  the  mothers  with  their  nurslings 
in  their  arms,  their  children  by  their  sides,  who  bear  witness  that  thou 
hast  smoothed  the  way  to  the  minds  of  men  not  only  by  the  fire  of  thy 
speech,  but  also  by  the  tones  of  song  with  which,  like  the  delicious, 
caressing  wind  and  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  thou  hast  imbued  the 
hearts  of  the  mothers. 

'^  Now  a  song  I  had  written  for  the  occasion  was  sung,  which  was 
followed  by  the  sacred  hymn,  *  Rise  again,  thou  shalt  rise  again.'  The 
pastor  said,  as  he  threw  a  handful  of  earth  into  the  grave,  '  May  God 
grant  to  each  of  us  such  an  end  as  that  of  this  just  man.* 

'*  As  the  bystanders  re^v^ated  this  act,  Luther  cried  with  a  loud  and 
agitated  voice  into  tKe  grave,  *  I  thank  thee,  too.' 

"  The  scholars  threw  flowers  upon  flowers  into  the  grave ;  one  took 
her  bouquet  from  her  breast  and  threw  it  in  ;  then  I  cast  iu  my  song 
also,  as  the  last  gift. 

''Mutually  consoled,  we  separated  quietly,  and  with  inward  confi- 
dence, to  go  in  our  various  directions  ;  and  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  all  spread  the  wings  of  an  exalted  peace." 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  FROEBEL  AND  HIS  STSTEIC 

Under  the  title  of  "  TJie  Froebel  Literature"  Mr.  Louis  Walter,  teacher  in 
Dresden,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  197  pages  devoted  to  the  publications 
which  Froebel's  system  has  called  forth  in  elucidation,  attack,  or  defence 
since  PVoebel  issued  the  Sanntagsblatt  in  1838. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  list  of  contributions, 
although  it  is  evident  he  must  have  had  in  the  Baroness  v.  Marenholtz- 
BqIow  the  best  informed  individual  and  in  her  own  library  access  to  the 
best  collection  in  the  world  relating  to  the  subject.  The  title  page  of  each 
publication  is  given  in  full,  with  brief  notice  of  the  contents  which  enablee 
Mr.  Walter  to  classify  these  contributions  as  follows: 

1.  Written  from  the  medical  standpoint  to  the  number  of  16; 

2.  Do.  from  the  Philosophical,  17; 
8.        Do.  from  the  Theological.  8; 

4.  Do.  from  the  Scientific  and  Official,  8; 

5.  Do.  from  the  Pedagogic,  138; 

6.  Do.  from  the  Journalistic,  47; 

7.  Do.  by  women,  or  women  associated  with  men,  46; 

making  an  aggregate  of  335  treatises.  Under  the  5th  classification  is  the 
names  of  11  authors  who  are  connected  with  gymnasiums  or  Real  Schools; 
17  with  Teachers'  Seminaries;  30  with  the  Common  Schools;  6  with  In- 
stitutions for  feeble-minded  children;  and  24  with  practical  Kindergart- 
ners. 

In  addition  to  this  classification  Mr.  Walter  brings  together  the  authors 
who  treat  of  (1)  Froebel's  Life  and  Educational  Work;  (2)  FroebeVs 
System  of  Education;  (3)  the  Kindergarten,  its  si)ecial  aim  and  field;  (4) 
Manuals  of  Method;  (5)  Material  and  Equipment;  (6)  Music  and  Songs; 
(7)  Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  the  School,  School-garden,  and  School 
Shop;  (8)  Special  Features  of  the  New  Education;  (9)  Related  subjects. 

Mr.  Walter  gives  the  address  where  the  best  Kindergarten  Material  and 
Manuals  and  PVoebelian  Literature  can  be  had  in  different  countries. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  Hst  of  authors  arranged  chronologically 
each  year  from  1838,  the  date  of  Frpebel's  first  issue  of  the  Sonntagsblatt. 
This  list,  with  some  modifications,  or  else  a  new  bibliography,  arranged 
alphabetically,  we  hope  to  print  before  we  close  our  "  Kindergarten  and 
Child  Culture  Papers"  in  this  Journal. 

The  interest  in  Froebel's  system,  judged  from  the  publication  standpoint, 
does  not  die  out,  there  being  more  issues  (30)  in  1879-80,  than  there  was 
from  1838  to  1850. 

We  give  elsewhere  a  Li4!t  of  Pdhli^aiions  relating  to  Froebel  and  the  Kin- 
dergart^^n,  which  are  accessible  to  American  students,  and  hope  hereafter, 
as  is  intimated  above,  to  make  that  list  complete  up  to  the  date  of  ita 
publication. 

*  Die  FnoEREL  Litkratur,  Zaeammen  ttellnnff,  Inhalte-Angabe  and  Erltik  denelben. 
Ton  Loiil(«  Walter.    Dresden:  Verlag  von  Alwln  Hahle.  1881,  S.  xi  +  197. 

Mr.  Walter  i?  alpo  the  anthor  of  an  interesting  volume  of  156  pages  devoted  to  the 
Baronefs  von  Marenholtz-Btllow's  labors  for  the  dissemination  or  froebel's  System  of 
B^hication  and  Kindergarten. 

Other  vrorkH  are  announced  by  him : 

'*Ou  Diet<terweg  and  Froeber' ;  *' Development  of  the  Froebel  Idea  in  diiferent  CooB- 
tries  *^ ;  '*  Froebefs  Place  in  the  History  of  Pedagogy.* 
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WIIITAM  MIDDENDORPP  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Compiled  ftom  Lange's  and  Diesterweg's  Notices  in  PedoffogiBches  Jahrlmch/or  1865. 


MEMOIR. 

William  Middendorff,  who  in  all  his  working  days  was  associated 

with  Frederick  Froebel,  and  whose  name  should  not  be  divorced  from 

bis  in  any  historical  development  of  the  Kindergarten^  was  bom  in 

Brechten  on  the  20th  of  September,  1793.     He  was  the  youngest  child, 

and  only  son  of  six  children  bom  to  a  peasant  family  in  Westphalia. 

The  local  surroundings  and  family  occupations  were  rural,  and  his 

were  all  the  inherited  traditions  of  genii  and  other  inspirations  of  such 

locality  and  homes. 

Theee  Genii  brake  the  woodland  pathi 
And  speak  tlie  language  of  ttie  trees  ; 
Startle  the  birds  in  their  green  shades, 
And  watch  In  meads  the  browxing  kino. 
They  know  where  broodn  the  little  birds 
That  gaard  their  ficdgUnge  till  they  fly ; 
They  brown  themselves  in  sun  and  storm, 
And  know  not  human  speech  nor  \ove.—Thieme. 

The  father  had  an  intense  desire  that  his  darling  son  should  be  qual- 
ified by  education  to  rise  into  a  position  of  higher  culture  and  influence 
than  his  own,  and  to  this  end  should  become  a  preacher.  lie  soon  had 
caught  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  the  natural  scenery  round  him 
as  he  tended  the  flocks  on  the  hills  and  followed  or  watched  the  kine 
as  they  browzed,  or  wended  to  and  from  their  wickered  sheds  night  and 
morning,  and  all  things  conspired  to  develope  the  poetical  side  of  his 
nature.  In  his  solitary  musings  on  the  impressions  which  streamed  in 
through  eye  and  ear,  **  presentments  of  a  life  of  his  own,  and  of  the 
connection  and  anion  of  all  things"  were  his,  and  in  this  ideal  he  ever 
afterwards  acted.  The  fields  and  the  uplands  and  hill-tops  were 
always  full  of  enjoyment  to  himself,  and  themes  for  the  instruction 
of  others. 

At  the  age  often  Mid  dcndorff  attended  the  gymnasium  of  Dortmund, 
and  resided  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the  father  of  Amold  Barop.  A 
school  comrade  of  that  period  writes:  "He  took  rank  before  all 
others,  and  was  a  model  to  us  all — somewhat  formal  in  manner,  and 
terribly  orderly  and  conscientious."  His  uncle  had  destined  him  for 
the  university  of  Jenn,  but  his  inward  promptings  (his  demon)  insi!ited 
on  his  going  to  Berlin,  and  go  he  did,  and  there  listened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Fichte,  Neander,  and  Schleiermaeker,  and  ever  after  held  them 
all.  and  especially  the  latter,  in  the  deepest  reverence. 

In  Berlin  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Justinus  Kerner^  and 
especially  with  Quttav  Schwab.    He  was  introduced  by  a  countryman 
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to  the  Counsellor  of  War,  Hoffmcister,  the  father  of  Frocbel's  first 
wife.  In  the  Sprinq:  of  1S13  lie  joined  Lutzow's  free  corps  in  Dresden. 
While  in  service  he  Ix^came  acquainted  with  Frioderick  Froebel  and 
Heinnch  Lan;;cthal — the  former,  **  that  strange  owl,  wlio  goes  hid 
solitary  way  and  reads  something  stran;^e  in  stones  and  plants.*^  He 
was  in  military  ser\'ice  for  a  year.  Then  he  was  discharged  with  a 
reversionary  into  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  place  of  an  officer  in  case  he 
ithould  l>e  called  upon  again.  Wlien  Napoleon  came  back  from  Elba, 
he  otfercd  himself  again  to  the  corps,  but  was  sent  back  to  his  studies 
by  the  intluence  of  others.  He  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  private 
teacher  in  the  family  of  a  banker.  Langethal  was  at  the  same  time 
private  teacher  in  the  family  of  the  brother.  Friederick  Froebel 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  Berlin;  he 
was  an  assistant  of  the  well-known  mineralogist,  Weiss.  The  friendly 
relatii>n  between  the  three  men  was  a  verj*  intimate  one.  The  plan  of 
founding  an  educational  institution  had  been  discussed  bv  them  while 
in  service.  But  on  account  of  outside  obstacles  the  thought  still  slum- 
bered in  their  minds.  Then  Froebel  suddenlv  vanished,  as  he  had 
received  a  call  to  Stockliolm  as  Professor  of  Mineralo^jv.  His  friends 
knew  nothing  of  liim  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  wrote  to  them  from 
Griohtim  and  asked  them  to  come  to  him.  MiddendorlT  did  this  in 
lbl7,  against  the  wish  and  in  spite  of  the  weeping  prayers  of  his 
parents,  who  at  last,  calming  their  feelings,  dismissed  him  with  these 
words :  "  Heaven  lias  richly  blessed  us,  one  must  Iw  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord  I "  Langetlial  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  friend,  and  thus 
began  the  life  drama  at  Keilhau,  which,  in  its  trials,  had  a  closer 
rcsembhiiice  to  a  tragedy  than  a  comedy. 

In  lb20  Middendorff"  was  married,  and  was  blessed  with  seven  chil- 
dren. His  family  life  was  simple  and  earnest,  but  cheerful.  He  exacted 
from  all  its  meml>ers  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  idea  which  the  found- 
ers of  the  Universal  German  Educational  Institution  were  striving  to 
realize,  and  would  tolerate  nothing  useless  or  self-indulgent,  not  even 
in  the  days  and  weeks  of  customary  reckless  recreation.  To  his  wife 
he  was  always  tender,  frank,  and  considerate;  and  his  children,  with 
whom  he  was  strict,  but  not  harsh,  he  put  into  the  path  of  free  devel- 
oj)ment,  and  they  always  regarded  him  with  great  filial  i)iety  and  tender 
reverence.  He  was  a  friend  and  example  of  order  and  neatness;  and 
diligent  and  earnest,  even  to  overworking,  in  his  efibrts  to  realize  in 
the  institution  the  idea,  or  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  its  ])rinciples. 

He  vvjis  intensely  patriotic  and  national,  and  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment of  184H,  he  dedicated  his  treatise  '*  7'he  KinJeiyarten — the  need  of 
the  premnt  time;^'  ami  when  the  scarcely  risen  sun  set  again,  lie  did 
not  lose  courage  and  hope.  "Come  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  he 
cri<.'d  so  much  the  louder,  with  his  friend  Froebel,  and  when  that  friend 
dej»urted  this  life,  in  isr>'2,  he  exclaimed,  "Now  I  must  be  born!" 

In  the  struggle  precipitate'd  by  the  Positivists,  he  declared  himself 
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attached  to  that  which,  although  unseen  and  spiritual,  still  was  solid 
as  the  rock.  "Faith  sees  the  Infinite  as  the  Being  out  of  which  every- 
thing that  is,  was,  or  will  be,  proceeds,  even  our  own  spirits.  Faith  is 
sensibility  to  the  spirit  of  creation,  and  holds  firmly  and  unchangeably 
to  the  Infinite,  which  is  an  immediate  intuition,  and  manifests  itself  to 
the  soul  as  the  architype  of  the  true,  the  right,  and  the  good.  Those 
who  would  imprison  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  crystalized  forms  are 
the  worst  sort  of  Positivists." 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1853,  Middcndorff  stepped  to  the  window 
to  look  out  on  the  fields  and  woods,  while  a  deep  snow  was  falling— 
"  Oh,  how  the  snow  enchants  me  I "  and  then  returned  to  the  group  to 
which  he  was  giving  religious  instruction,  which  having  finished,  he 
stepped  again  to  the  window  and  said :  "  See  how  nature  lets  everything 
apparently  decay  and  fall,  and  seem  to  die;  but  it  hides  the  new  buds 
and  the  new  life  for  the  coming  spring,  only  we  cannot  see  them.  So 
it  is  with  human  life."  He  then  played  cheerfully  with  thi'  children, 
and  spoke  in  his  last  instruction  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  sug- 
gested by  his  last  look  on  the  outer  world.  He  died  in  the  night  of  a 
nervous  spasm,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

Middendorflf'a  motto  was:     Be  transjyarent,  trne^  and  faithful. 

SERVICES    FOR   KINDERGARTEN. 

MiddendorflTs  great  service  to  the  Froebel  idea,  was  in  his  unselfish 
devotion  of  himself  for  life  to  its  realization  in  practical  methods,  and 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  oral  exposition  of  its  principles  in  private, 
and  occasionally  in  public.  His  few  printed  thoughts  are  not  of  much 
pedagogical  value. 

In  1848  Middcndorff  published  his  "  Thovghts  on  the  Klnderrim'ten^^^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  German  Parliament  (to  which  many  appeals 
had  gone  up  from  the  people  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  of 
educational  institutions  generally),  and  to  the  beloved  children,  "  the 
budding  hope  of  the  people"  to  whom  his  whole  life  has  been  devoted. 

To  the  inquiry  "Why  must  the  Kindergarten  be?"  Middcndorff 
shows  that  parents  generally  have  r.eithor  the  knowledge  or  the  leisure 
to  look  after  the  early  development  of  the  child's  physical  and  mental 
faculties,  and  which  will  ^row  in  some  direction  in  spite  of  the  indilTcr- 
ence,  ignorance,  or  perversity  of  parents  or  nuises.  Intelligent  parents 
gladly  welcome  the  trained  kinderj^artner. 

To  the  inquire',  "  How  is  a  Kindergarten  carried  on,"  the  author  de- 
scribes brielly  the  whole  process  ol*  child  culture  from  the  baby  play 
and  song  to  tlie  later  occupations  and  the  Christmas  festival. 

To  the  inquiry,  "What  does  the  Kindergarten  efl*ect  in  the  Child?" 
Middendorli'  api)cals  to  parents  to  come  und  see  the  real  development  of 
the  whole  being.     Seeing  is  here — belif  ving. 

In  the  last  division  of  his  little  treai  ise,  the  author  unfolds  the  necessity 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  higher  an«]  deeeper  social  and  moral  wants  of 
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the  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  the  right  beginnings  of  child  culture 
which  the  Kindergarten  oflfcra  in  its  plays  and  occupations. 

Fir»t  Beginning  in  Hamburg, 

Out  of  the  stirring  year,  1848,  issued  numerous  projects  of  social 
and  national  reform,  in  some  of  which  Gcnnan  women  participated, 
particularly  in  the  commercial  city  of  Hamburg.  Among  other  fonns 
of  .this  activity  was  the  German  Catholic  Congregation,  to  which 
George  Weigert  was  attached  as  the  religious  teacher.  This  society 
had  turned  its  attention  to  Fricderich  Froel>el,  who  had,  in  yarioua 
ways,  appealed  to  women  as  the  true  educators  of  tlie  race,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  clear  the  path  "for  their  own  emancipation,  and  the 
elcviitian  of  humanity  by  a  new  education  which  should  take  hold  of 
the  child  in  the  cradle  and  in  the  age  of  impressions  when  impressions 
are  deepest  and  most  lasting.  To  Froebel  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  spend  six  months  in  Hamburg  to  give  lectures,  f<mnd  Kindergaitens, 
and  train  suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  same. 

In  some  complication  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  engagement  with 
Carl  Froebel,  to  establish  a  Girl's  High  School  in  Hamburg,  Midden- 
dorfl*  became  personally  known  to  the  committee  charged  with  that 
movement,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  in  September, 
1849,  was  invited  to  address  the  Woman's  Union,  to  which  known 
friends,  doubters,  and  opposcrs  of  the  new  education  were  invited. 
When  he  closed  his  address  all  present  were  fused  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, and — borne  on  the  stream  of  his  flowing  narrative  of  work  done 
at  Keilhau,  and  clear  statement  of  principles  and  glowing  anticipations 
of  good  from  the  general  and  earnest  enlistment  of  women  in  the 
work  of  their  own  emancipation,  the  ennobling  of  the  family  state,  and 
the  elevation  of  humanity — were  united  in  a  common  feeling  and  pur- 
pose. On  the  evening  of  the  23d  following  Middendorff  spoke  again 
for  two  hours  on  the  same  themes  to  a  numerous  audience,  with  the 
same  results,  and  when  Froebel  came,  the  way  was  open  for  him  to 
begin  his  work. 

If  the  immediate  results  in  foundins:  Kindernrartens  were  not  as 
marked  as  was  anticipated  by  some  of  the  original  movers,  this  may 
he  attributed  partly  to  the  absc/rption  of  a  portion  of  the  interest 
awakened  by  Middendorf  which  was  personal  to  himself,  by  the  Girl-s 
High  School  movement;  and  partly  to  the  delays  in  the  growth  of  any 
institution,  which  depends  (m  the  cooperation  of  many  independent 
agencies  acting  from  different  standpoints,  and  to  the  conflicting  claims 
of  other  interests.  One  thing  is  certain,  out  of  this  purely  accidental 
but  always  identically  harmonious  aimed  labor  of  the  two  friends,  the 
Kindergarten  work  was  begun  in  Hamburg,  and  out  of  that  beginning 
in  imo  has  flowed  a  mighty  stream  of  influence  which  has  disseminated 
the  Froebel  idea  to  many  countries. 
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Chabactebistio  Traits.    Bt  Db.  Diesterweg. 

The  loved  and  lost  wo  see  no  more, 
Bat  their  glorious  light  we  see, 
Shining  from  the  other  shore. 

With  these  words  of  Goethe*  I  introduce  the  following  tribute  to 
the  characteristic  traits  of  William  Middendorff.  Whoever  knew 
him  will  not  soon  forget  him ;  whoever  came  into  his  sphere  was 
illiuninated  by  the  warmth  and  light  which  radiated  from  him ; 
from  many  the  benign  influence  has  not  yet  passed  away.  To  speak 
figuratively,  he  was  a  star  that  gratefully  absorbed  into  itself  the 
light  of  other  stars ;  but  he  shone  also  with  his  own  radiance. 

A  monument  to  Friedrich  Froebel  has  been  placed  upon  his 
grave,  on  the  hill  above  Marienthal,  in  the  beautifiil  church-yartl  that 
stands  over  the  little  city  of  Schweina,  where  the  view  of  the  castle 
of  Altenstein  and  the  ruins  of  Liebenstein  enchants  the  traveler. 
The  monument  represents  the  cube,  cylinder,  and  ball,  the  ground 
symbol  of  Froebel's  intuition — and  is  hewn  out  of  sandstone.  A  per- 
ishable monument !  still  it  was  excellently  devised  by  Middendorff. 
But  what  need  have  men  of  the  inner  being  of  outwanl  tokens  of 
honor  during  their  life  time,  or  outward  monuments  after  their  death  ? 
Monuments  are  erected  to  the  heroes  of  war ;  these  men  have  made 
themselves  an  imperishable  monument — if  anything  is  imperishable 
in  this  world — in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  divine  discoverv  of  Johann 
Gattenberg  offers  itself  as  a  fitting  means  of  relating  to  their  co- 
temporaries  and  successors  the  life  of  these  noble  friends  of  men. 
These  words  have  this  aim.    May  they  find  a  receptive  ear  and  heart ! 

As,  according  to  Niebuhr's  remarks,  at  the  death  of  an  honorable 
myi  in  old  Rome,  there  was  not  a  sorrowful  voice,  but  all  took  pains 
to  honor  his  memory  and  to  make  known  to  a  wide  circle  his  services 
to  his  country  and  to  life,  together  with  his  other  virtues,  so  we,  late 
minstrels  of  the  dead  (Kpigoni),  will  do  ivith  our  dead.  An  hon- 
orable remembrance  is  all  we  have  to  oifer  them.  If  further  we  are 
excited  to  emulate  them,  their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  immediate  activity.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Middendoi  ff  but 
what  is  good  and  noble.  Indifferent  readers  might  suspect  that  I  am 
covering  up  or  concealing  weaknesses,  exaggerating  virtues,  and, 
instead  of  givmg  historical  traits,  delivering  a  panegyric.  It  is 
not  so ;  the  truth  is  everything  with  me,  but  I  have  prrct'ivcd  nothing 
blameworthy  in  Middendorff.     I  do  not  think  it  useful   to  create 

*Wm  vergangen,  kchrt  nicht  wieder ; 
Doch  WM  leuchtend  ging  hernicder, 
Ltuchtet  lango  noch  zurQck  —G6the. 

Dlttter^'eg'D  PQdagogiKhei  Jahrtmch  for  1855. 
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beings  of  ideal  perfection  at  tlie  expense  of  truth ;  but  it  would  be 
still  more  objectionable  to  hunt  up  weaknesses,  if  they  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Of  Middendorff  it  may  truly  he  said,  **  He  was  a 
man  whose  steps  may  be  followed,  but  whose  place  no  man  can  fill/' 

Lange,  in  his  representation,  does  not  disclaim  the  sentiment  of  a 
son  in-law,  or  daughter's  husband,  but  far  fiom  falling  into  the  rhe- 
torical tone  of  the  flatterer,  he  speaks  only  the  language  of  a  grate- 
ful son  and  of  just  veneration  for  a  man  who  was  not  only  his 
father,  but  his  friend  and  teacher.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  so 
careful  not  to  excite  the  opinion  that  he  has  said  too  mucli,  that  he 
holds  back  some  information  which  I,  who  was  not  connected  with 
Middendorff  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  but  only  (only,  do  I  say  ?) 
of  spiritual  friendship,  have  undertaken  to  add.  I  speak,  of  course, 
not  in  the  name  of  another,  but  in  my  own  name. 

But  before  I  proceed  I  must,  for  the  right  estimate  of  the  stand- 
point which  I  take  in  such  a  representation  of  another's  life,  repeat 
a  saying  of  Wieland's,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diogenes  of 
Synope:  "A  small  mind  perceives,  in  the  narrow  circle  wliich  he 
describes  with  his  nose,  the  smallest  motes.  Hence  the  readiness 
with  which  Lilliputian  minds  are  so  much  too  active  in  perceiving 
little  spots  or  little  faults,  while  they  are  incapable  of  being  touthed 
by  the  beauty  of  a  whole  character.  They  do  not  consider  that  this 
sharp-sightedness  for  trifles  is  nothing  but  a  childish  trait,  and  that 
through  their  own  inability  to  take  in  a  whole  and  judge  it  correctly, 
they  lack  one  of  the  most  essential  advantages  by  which  a  man  may 
be  discriminated  from  a  creature  in  leading-strings." 

Unquestionably  Froebel  and  Middendorff  were  both  interest'ngmen 
and  belonged  .to  this  category.  Both  fi  iends,  whose  friendship  began  in 
Liizow's  free  corps  and  lasted  through  life,  were  pupils,  esteemed  ais- 
cij)le3  of  Pestalozzi ;  Froebel  was  his  immediate  pupil.  '•  The  disciple 
is  not  above  the  master,"  but  the  di?ciple  works  in  the  spirit  of  the 
master,  else  he  does  not  deserve  that  title  of  honor.  Rich  is  the  creative 
power  of  the  master  of  the  world,  but  yet  it  seems,  at  times,  that  this 
power — ceases  to  act,  who  could  think  that  I — manifests  itself  in  other 
ways.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  seems  to  vanish.  Perhaps  the 
men  nametl  were  the  last  of  his  true  pupils.  That  would  be  a  matter 
of  regret,  for  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  was  the  spirit  of  true  ideality, 
and  yet  (or  was  it  just  for  that  reason)  the  s])irit  of  true  love  for 
the  people,  the  lowly-bom  and  the  poor,  the  spirit  of  true  I>edagogy. 
We  have,  as  teachers,  the  same  right  as  other  professions.  There- 
fore, in  modesty,  we  call  the  last  century  pedagogically  the  century 
of  Pestalozzi,  just  as  men  in  general  speak  of  the  century  of  Alex- 
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ander,  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  Frederick  II.  With  Pestalozzi,  our 
two  friends  sha'ed  a  similar  fate,  poverty  and  misunderstanding, 
L'ke  him,  they  fought  all  tlieir  llve^  witli  tlie  want  of  suHi-  ient 
means,  an<l  their  j)uro.*t  purposes  were  not  spared  mistrust  and  con- 
tempt. Whoever  is  desirous  of  material  ireasun-s  mu>t  not  choose 
the  patli  of  the  teacher,  who  verifies  the  proverb  uttciel  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  "  Whoever  will  teach  much,  mut  suffer  much.*' 
The  pedagogue  must  net  expect  to  see  outward  result-,,  hut  so  much 
more  is  it  our  dufy  to  acknowledge  what  the  true  pedagogue  h  is 
done,  to  support  him  with  a^l  our  jwwer,  and  be  true  to  his  memory 
ii  our  hearts.  Good  men  oflen  shake  off  the  jzra  eful  memory  of 
men  to  whom  they  owe  their  knowledge  and  ins'glit 

In  the  spring  of  1849  I  met  with  Froebel ;  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  with  Middendorff.  The  meeting  with  these  two  closely- 
united  friends  I  look  upon  as  the  la-t  happy  event  of  my  teaching 
life.  Like  the  dew- drops,  in  every  one  of  which  the  corporeal  eye 
of  creation,  the  sun,  mirrors  itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way :  so  the 
spirit  of  true  p«  dagogy  mirrored  itself  in  those  men,  characteristically 
in  each  (which  is  a  token  of  their  truth  to  nature). 

I  have  spoken  of  Froebel  in  the  " Pedagogic  year-book  for  1851,*' 
and  often  in  the  ''^ Rhein,  Blatter;^*  but  one  cannot  speak  of  Mid- 
dendorff without  speaking  of  Froebel;  they  belong  together.  But 
here  Middendorff  stands  in  the  foreground. 

What  I  have  to  say  of  him  I  write  with  renewed  deep  sorrow 
over  the  unexpected  loss  of  that  man,  I  say,  although  the  word  is 
not  satisfactory;  but  alas!  I  know  of  no  word  that  uill  distinctly 
express  the  nature  of  Middendorff*s  being.  There  is  no  word,  as 
there  are  no  symbols  for  a  richly-endowed  nature,  a  manifoldly-culti- 
vated perronality,  for  a  uniform  combination  of  rare  exct^llences. 
These  pecidiarities  present  themselves  to  every  one  who  knew  Mid- 
dendorff. I  shall  be  accuse<i  of  extravagance  in  what  I  shall  say 
further  of  him,  but  it  cannot  be  help*  <l.  I  must  rath*  r  add  that  my 
words  do  not  satisfy  me;  the  impression  I  carry  away  of  him  is  not 
to  be  represented  in  words,  so  I  do  not  think  of  trying  for  any;  I 
write  unsatisfactory,  cold  words  of  the  man  in  whom  has  appeared 
to  me  thus  far  the  noblest,  most  rounded  personality  that  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  beholding.     Middendorfl*  was  a  God-like  man. 

If  one  wishes  to  praise  a  teacher,  one  ascribes  Uiese  and  those 
qualities  to  him,  and  rejoices  in  them;  and  if  one  is  [^raising  a  man^ 
one  will  say  thjit  he  is  sincere  and  true,  upright  and  without  blemish, 
friendly  and  graterul,  and  worthy  of  recognition,  but,  thank  God,  not 
of  uncommon   virtue;  but  these  and   those  (jualities  do  not  reach 
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Middendorff.  lie  stood  outside  the  limits  of  every  thing  common. 
He  moved  like  an  ordinary  man  among  ordinary  men ;  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  manners,  but  what  and  how  he  wjis  was  a 
thhig  o?  the  rarest  kind.  Of  tlie  men  I  have  known  in  life  I  can 
place  no  one  by  the  side  of  him  in  respect  to  the  oneness  and  indi- 
vidually-personal perfection  of  his  nature.  AVhoever  reads  this  will 
think  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  and  will  i)erhap8  renioniber  what  I  have 
said  of  him.  I  remember  how  Middendorff  looked  up  to  him  as 
already  far  su])erior  to  himself,  and  it  is  true  he  was  more  rich  in 
invention,  more  creative,  more  full  of  genius,  than  Middendorff;  but 
m  respect  to  the  oncnes-*  of  the  whole  being,  to  visible,  palpable, 
obvious  inixenuousness  and  devotion,  and  purity  of  heart  and  ^oul,  I 
place  no  one  over — I  phue  no  one  near  Jiliddendorff. 

He  is  gone,  he  is  lost  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  can  speak  of  him. 
What  would  the  man  say,  if  here,  in  his — what  shall  I  say  ?  in  his 
innocence,  in  his  simplicity,  in  his  maiden  modesty,  if  he  should 
know  that  any  one  spoke  of  him  thus  ?  lie  would  glow  witli  anger. 
as  I  have  seen  him  do,  but  the  capacity  for  that  I  look  upon  in  him 
as  a  high  one ;  he  was  a  child,  and  ajrain  no  child ;  a  child  in  inno- 
cence and  ])urity  of  heart,  but  alo  a  man,  and  at  the  right  time  a 
most  commanding  and  powerful  man.  But  I  c:mnot  go  on  thus ;  I 
must  control  myself;  I  must  relate  individual  traits. 

There  is  a  science  of  physiognomy ;  one  can  recognize  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  a  man  in  the  build  of  his  body,  in  his  walk,  his  atti- 
tudes, in  the  shajie  ( f  his  head,  in  his  mien — I  mean  the  incommun- 
icable, direct  conception  of  the  most  profDund  and  peculiar  quality 
of  a  man.  The  capacity  for  it  is  peculiar  only  to  men  of  simple 
and  sincere  nature ;  only  in  a  pure  mirror  can  be  seen  a  true  picture 
of  objects.  So-called  connoisseure  of  men,  the  worldly-wise  men,  are 
far  removed  from  it.  They  deceive  themselves  in  all  the  routine  i>f 
which  they  boast ;  they  have  no  touchstone  for  simple,  grand  nntuns. 

By  such  natures  we  can  test,  exalt,  and  strengthen  the  degiee 
which  we  have  had  the  happin  ss  to  posess  of  this  touchstoi:e  of 
character.  Middendorff  was  pecularly  fitttd  for  this.  His  appear- 
ance wholly  and  purely  proclaimed  Lis  nature,  the  very  «s-ence  of 
the  man.  Other  men,  too,  have  an  exjiression  of  spirituality  and 
sensibility  in  their  countenances.  Miildetulorff's  face  was  transfig- 
ured.    In  his  eye  there  lay  something  whi  h  it  is  ditficfilt  to  describe; 

• 

U  can  only  be  indicated  when  I  say  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  it.  In  his  daughter's  eye  it  is  found  a^ain.  If  one  should  say  a 
large,  beaming  eye,  of  spiritual  yet  mild  brilliancy,  expressive  of 
greatness  of  soul,  showing  love,  devotion,  friend-hip,  aid  trust,  aU 
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that  is  true  of  him,  but  still  it  does  not  indicate  the  peculiar  quality. 
We  come  nearer  to  it  if  wo  rf  member  a  wide-open  pupil  yielding 
itself  to  a  pure  conception  of  the  world,  and  of  men — who  has  Feen 
it  otherwise — when  he  thinks  of  and  portrays  to  himself  the  spirit- 
uality of  expression  in  pictures  of  prophets  and  s«ert»,  as — to  mention 
no  higher  example — Socrates  must  have  looked  when  he  received 
communications  from  his  demon. 

That  Middf ndorff,  like  every  nan  penetrated  with  deep  sensibility 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  things,  aud  to  the  understanding  of  himself 
and  the  recognition  of  the  duties  of  life  obligatory  upon  him,  had 
bis  demon,  and  received  communications  from  it  and  followed  its 
warnings,  was  certain.  Lange  has  expressed  it  already.  It  was 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  his  eye ;  the  intrinsic  tone  of  his  voice  pro- 
claimed it  to  every  one  who  had  the  ear  for  it ;  the  confessions  which 
his  intimate  fiiends  received  from  him  in  confidfnlial  conversation 
confirmed  it  (his  voice  then  took  a  peculiar  elevated  tono,  and  yet  a 
lower  key)  ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  the  man  drew  children  to  him 
with  an  indescribab'e  charm,  and  fettered  them  to  his  side. 

He  was,  like  Salzmann,  certain  of  the  immediate  guiding  of  a 
power,  not  incompatible  with  freedom,  swaying  the  faic  of  the  world 
at  large  and  the  affairs  of  individual  men,  and  this  inward  assurance, 
confirmed  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  experience,  gave  him, 
when  he  became  aware  of  it,  what  was  expected  of  him  in  emergen- 
cies, Felf-command,  self-conquest,  and  self-sacrifice,  of  which  latter 
he  was  aipable  in  the  highest,  degree,  as  Lange  gives  us  j)roof. 
Among  a  thousand  men,  how  many  are  there  who  can  conceive  of  a 
man,  destitute  of  favorable  circum'^tnuce-s,  workinj?  for  venrs  in  a 
remote  region,  resolved  upon  a  kind  of  vagabond  life,  subjected  to 
privations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  misconception 
and  unkind  judgments,  greeting  every  day's  work  joyfully?  So 
felt,  thought,  and  acted  Middendorff. 

He  lived  in  the  world  among  men  as  they  are,  but  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  world ;  he  f carcely  knew  it ;  yet  he  was  a  man  who 
understood  human  existence,  the  inmost  soul  of  the  whole  race  and 
of  individuals,  as  few  do.  It  was  possible  to  overlook  him,  but  who- 
erer  once  knew  him  could  never  forget  him.  It  is  conceivable  also 
becauflo  of  that  quality  which  can  be  designated  as  deep  inwardness 
of  mind  and  sensibility,  that  he  was  specially  attracted  by  little 
children  and  by  womanly  natures^  and  also  attracted  them.  Com- 
pared with  men  he  had  a  soft,  tender,  womanly  nature.  The  im- 
pression he  made  immediately  was  such  that  one  felt  it  to  be  impos- 
sible in  his  presence  to  undertake  or  to  say  anything  coarse  and 
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uncouth,  impure  or  vulgar.  His  mere  presence  ennobled  and  broujjlit 
out  the  best  in  every  one.  In  spite  of  ihis  purity  and  loftiness,  no 
one  felt  oppressed  or  constrained,  but  freed  and  exalted. 

And  in  spite  of  this  effect  of  the  nature  born  with  him,  he  was  a 
man,  a  whole  man,  adorned  with  all  maidy  attributes,  with  delight  in 
all  that  was  powerful  and  virtuous,  with  energy  of  character  and  with 
the  strongest  feelings,  full  of  earne-tness  and  anger  against  every 
thing  mean  and  unworthy.  Endowed  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  he 
was  anything  but  what  is  usually  called  in  these  elFeminate  time?, 
in  the  favorite  8(»nse  of  the  word,  a  "  charming  man.**  He  was  much 
too  conscientious  and  earnest  for  that,  and  the  lofty,  inspiring  idea 
of  his  life  left  no  room  for  weak  sentimentality.  lie  made  the  most 
earnest  demands  of  those  around  him  as  well  as  of  himself.  A  man 
was  put  into  that  tenderly-built  body  ;  he  had  steeled  himself  early, 
he  had  fought  at  twenty  in  Lutzow's  corps,  and  I  learned  to  know 
him  in  the  last  five  years  as  a  robust  mountain-traveler  in  the 
Thiiringian  forests.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  men  think  belongs  to 
advanced  years,  or  what  self-indulgence  means. 

This  man  had  to  be  seen  among  the  girls  or  young  ladies  who  were 
in  Froebel's  institute  at  Marienthal,  near  Liel)en' tein,  which  he 
carried  on  after  PVoebeFs  death;  had  to  be  seen  in  the  kindergarten 
at  Liebenstein,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  attachment  not  only  of  the 
young  ladie-=,  but  of  the  i^mallcst  children  for  him.  Froebel  sur- 
passed him  in  the  conceptions  of  his  genius,  but  hesurpas>ed  Froebel 
in  cleaniess  and  direct  fruitfulness  of  representation.  The  purity  of 
mind,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  which  had  captivated  them,  their 
magic  powers  over  receptive  feelings,  they  shared  in  common.  Two 
hearts  and  one  thought,  two  souls  and  cne  feeling,  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Froebel  and  Mid- 
dendortf!  Froebcd  knew  what  he  had  in  Middendorff,  and  Midden- 
dorft',  wlK^n  old,  still  looked  with  wondering  eyes  up  to  Froebel.  Both 
were  united  by  their  ideal  of  education,  both  were  nourished  and 
greatl}'  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  whom  they  honored  as 
long  as  they  lived,  without  losing  their  own  individuality. 

The  world  of  to-<lay  has  lost  the  power  of  comprehending  this. 
The  leaders  and  guides  of  pedagogy  have  missed  it  all  or  they  have 
never  learnt  to  know  it.  They  have  had  no  idea  of  its  existence  or 
its  po^ssibility,  and  the  endloi^s  majority  of  teachers  know  nothing  of 
it.  We  ask,  with  the  deepest  pain,  where  has  the  enthusiasm  for 
youth  and  the  public  weal  gone  ?  Is  there  not  discontent,  despond- 
ency, mediocrity,  in  its  place  ?  Does  anything  else  proceed  from 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  reformers  of  the  time,  and 
declare  themselves  such,  but  w^rdy  exhortations  for  a  faith  that  does 
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Dot  rouse  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  but  paralyzes  iliem  ?  Aud  do 
the  J  not  seek  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  iu 
stupefying  morning  aud  evening  devotions,  in  liturgies  and  songs,  and 
in  other  measures  for  the  limiting  of  knowledge  and  ability  ? 

How  it  is  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  present  time,  as  to  the 
enthusiasm,  the  aspiring,  cheerful  feeling,  the  inner  enjoyment  of 
their  calling,  which  without  these  is  a  badly-rewarded,  hireling  ser- 
vice ;  how  it  is  as  to  the  pleasure  with  which  they  once  looked  for- 
ward to  the  teachers*  conventions :  he  knows  who  am  compare  past 
times  and  tiie  present.  He  also  knows  what  spirit  predominated 
among  the  young  people  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  teachers* 
calling  in  the  institutions  which  were  animated  by  the  youth-restor- 
ing Pestalozzian  spirit;  and  what  is  it  now?  The  whole  world 
knows  tliat  men  of  the  purest  enthusiasm,  of  the  noblest  strivings,  of 
the  highest  capacity  of  self  sncriiice — that  Friedrich  F'rocbel,  and 
all  who  adhered  to  him,  especially  Middendorff,  were  suspected  of 
communism,  of  socialism,  of  atheism  and  free-thinking ! 

Was  Middendorff  also  a  Christian  ? 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  disgrace,  afler  such  a  man  was  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  what  he  was,  that  such  a  question  should  arise.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  seek  for  the  essence  of  Christianity  iu  externals, 
and  who  never  have  shared  its  spirit.  Such  low  fellows,  who  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  themselves  off,  but  who  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  more  profound  and  modest  men  who  dislike  to  cast  the 
pearb  of  their  souls  before  swme  and  to  boast  of  their  faith, — deserve 
no  answer.  It  has,  therefore,  struck  me  unpleasantly  that  even 
Lange  notices  the  question  and  answers  it.  I  know  very  well 
whence  the  impulse  came ;  it  lies  very  near ;  but  in  s])ite  of  that  wo 
must  not  gratify  the  men  of  words  and  show,  by  recognizing  the  title 
to  such  a  questioning.  For  what  but  vanity,  spiritual  pride,  spite 
for  the  popularity  of  their  superiors,  what  el?>e  but  absorption  in 
palpable  externals  and  immeasurable  arrogance  in  spite  of  their 
humble  wonls,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Middendorfl'a  Christian  ?  That  St.  John's-soul  a  Christian  ?  Thus 
ask  those  who  presume  to  measure  with  their  wooden  ruU>  the  infinite 
diversity  of  minds?  Would  these  men,  who  think  themselves  alone 
goo<l  and  pious — (the  question  is  allowable  in  view  of  the  well-known 
deeds  of  our  day),  would  they  have  found  Christ  hini.solf  correct 
according  to  their  system?  Hardly  ;  he  was  in  his  time  declared  by 
tlie  scribes  and  ci eed-followei s  to  be  an  advei'SiUv  and  a  heretic.  A 
feeling  seizes  me  of  mixed  disgust  and  abhorrence  when  I  think  that 
such  presumption  even  enters  into  the  teachers'  institutes,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  faith  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  is  filtered  into  the 
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uncouth,  impure  or  vulgar.  His  mere  presence  ennobU  d  and  brouj^lit 
out  the  best  in  every  one.  In  spite  of  this  purity  and  loftiness,  no 
one  fi.dt  oppressed  or  constrained,  but  fre(Kl  and  exalted. 

And  in  spite  of  this  effect  of  the  nature  bcjrn  with  him,  ho  was  i\ 
man,  a  whole  man,  adorned  with  all  manly  attributes,  with  doli<;:ht  in 
all  that  was  powerful  and  virtuous,  with  energy  of  character  and  with 
the  strongest  feelings,  full  of  earne-tness  and  anger  again>t  every 
thing  mean  and  unworthy.  Endowed  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  he 
was  anything  hut  what  is  usually  called  in  these  efteminate  times 
in  the  favorite  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  charming  man."  He  was  much 
too  conscientious  and  earnest  for  that,  and  the  lofty,  inspiring  idea 
of  his  life  left  no  room  for  weak  sentimentality.  lie  made  the  most 
earnest  demands  of  those  around  him  as  well  as  of  himself.  A  man 
was  put  into  that  tenderly-built  body  ;  he  had  steelr^d  himself  early, 
he  had  fought  at  twenty  in  LUtzow's  corps,  and  I  learned  to  know 
him  in  the  last  five  years  as  a  robust  mountain-traveler  in  the 
Thiiringian  forests.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  men  think  belongs  to 
advanced  years,  or  what  self-indulgence  means. 

This  man  had  to  be  seen  among  th(;  girls  or  young  ladies  who  were 
in  Froebel's  institute  at  Marienthal,  near  Lieben- tcin,  which  he 
carried  on  after  Froi^bers  death ;  had  to  be  seen  in  th(^  kindergarten 
at  Liebenstein,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  attachment  not  only  of  the 
young  ladie--,  but  of  the  smallest  children  for  him.  Froebrd  sur- 
passed him  in  the  conceptions  of  his  genius,  but  lie  surpassed  Froebel 
in  clearness  and  direct  fruitfulness  of  representation.  The  purity  of 
mind,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  which  had  captivated  them,  their 
magic  powers  over  receptive  feelings,  they  shared  in  common.  Two 
hearts  and  one  thought,  two  souls  and  cue  feeling,  Orestes  and 
Py lades,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Froebel  and  Mid- 
dendorif!  Froebel  knew  what  he  had  in  Middendorff,  and  Midden- 
doiiT,  when  old,  still  looked  with  wondering  eyes  up  to  Froel>eL  Both 
were  unitt^'d  by  their  ideal  of  education,  lK)th  were  nourished  and 
greall}'  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  PestJilozzi,  whom  they  honored  as 
long  as  they  lived,  without  losing  their  own  individuality. 

The  world  of  to-day  has  lost  the  power  of  comprehending  this. 
Tlie  leaders  and  guides  of  pedagogy  have  missed  it  all  or  they  have 
never  learnt  to  know  it.  They  have  had  no  idea  of  its  existence  or 
its  possibility,  and  the  endle-s  majority  of  teachers  kncnv  nothing  of 
it.  We  ask,  with  the  deepest  pain,  where  has  the  enthusiasm  for 
youth  and  the  public  weal  gone  ?  Is  there  not  discontent,  despond- 
ency, mediocrity,  in  its  place  ?  Does  anything  else  proceed  from 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  reformei*s  of  the  time,  and 
declare  themselves  such,  but  >v\)rdy  exhortations  for  a  faith  that  does 
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Dot  rouse  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  but  paralyzes  iliem  ?  And  do 
thej  not  seek  for  the  salvation  of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  in 
stupefying  morning  and  evening  devotions,  in  liturgies  and  songs,  and 
in  other  measures  for  the  limiting  of  knowledge  and  ability  ? 

How  it  is  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  present  time,  as  to  the 
enthusiasm,  the  aspiring,  cheerful  feeling,  the  inner  enjoyment  of 
their  calling,  which  witliout  these  is  a  badly-rewarded,  hireling  ser- 
vice ;  how  it  is  as  to  the  pleasure  with  which  they  once  looked  for- 
ward to  the  teachers'  conventions :  he  knows  who  can  compare  past 
times  and  the  present.  Ue  also  knows  what  spirit  predominated 
among  the  young  people  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  teachers' 
calling  in  the  institutions  which  were  animated  by  the  youth-restor- 
ing Pestalozzian  spirit;  and  what  is  it  now?  The  whole  world 
knows  that  men  of  the  purest  enthusiasm,  of  the  noblest  strivings,  of 
the  highest  capacity  of  self  sacrifice — that  Friedrich  F'roebel,  and 
all  who  adhered  to  him,  especially  Middendorff,  were  suspected  of 
communism,  of  socialism,  of  atheism  and  free-thinkmg ! 

Was  Middendorff  also  a  Christian  ? 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  disgrace,  afler  such  a  man  was  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  what  he  was,  that  such  a  question  should  arise.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  seek  for  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  externals, 
and  who  never  have  shared  its  spirit.  Such  low  fellows,  who  now 
have  an  opiK)rtunity  to  show  themselves  off,  but  who  are  an  abomi- 
oatiou  to  the  more  profound  and  modest  men  who  dislike  to  cast  the 
pearls  of  their  souls  before  swine  and  to  boast  of  their  faith, — deserve 
no  answer.  It  has,  therefore,  struck  me  unpleasantly  that  even 
Lange  notices  the  question  and  answers  it.  I  know  very  well 
whence  the  impulse  came ;  it  lies  very  near ;  but  in  spite  of  that  wo 
must  not  gratify  the  men  of  words  and  show,  by  recognizing  the  title 
to  such  a  questioning.  For  what  but  vanity,  spiritual  pride,  spite 
for  tlie  popularity  of  their  superiors,  what  ehe  but  absorption  in 
pal|>able  externals  and  immeasurable  arrogance  in  spite  of  their 
humble  wonls,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Middendorff  a  Christian  ?  That  St.  John*s-soul  a  Christian  ?  Thus 
ask  those  who  presume  to  measure  with  their  wooden  rule  the  infinite 
diversity  of  mhids?  Would  these  men,  who  think  themselves  alone 
good  and  pious — (the  question  is  allowable  in  view  of  the  well-known 
deeds  of  our  day),  would  they  have  found  Christ  himself  correct 
according  to  their  system?  Hardly  ;  he  was  in  his  time  declared  by 
the  scribes  and  ci  eed-followers  to  be  an  adversarv  and  a  heretic.  A 
feeling  seizes  me  of  mixed  disgust  and  abhorrence  when  I  think  that 
such  presumption  even  enters  into  the  teachers'  institutes,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  faith  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  is  filtered  into  the 
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DIBSTBRWEQ  AND  FBOEBEL. 


It  was  by  such  hearty  characterizations  as  this  of  ^Fiddenrlorff,  an(9 
his  earlier  notices  of  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Hheinisehs 
Blatter,  and  Pdda^ogishes  Jdhrbtich,  as  soon  as  he  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them,  that  Diesterweg  rendered  such  essential  service 
to  the  New  Education.  Until  its  principles  and  methods,  its  founder 
and  co-lal)orer3  were  recognized  by  Diesterweg,  the  ablest  champion  of 
a  broad  liberal  elementary  education  for  the  whole  people,  and  whose 
voice  was  potential  in  spite  of  the  disfavor  of  the  court,  the  Kinder- 
garten had  not  arrested  the  attention  of  pedagogical  circles  in  Germany. 
Diesterweg,  though  late  in  the  field,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  full 
significance  of  play,  Froel>ePs  addition  to  pedagogical  science,  as  the 
firm  foundation  in  the  child's  earliest  instruction,  for  his  own  Prussian- 
Pestalozzian  system  of  intuitional  teaching.*  The  Baroness  Marcnholtz 
Bulow,  in  all  her  great  and  varied  and  ubiquitous  service  to  the  Frobe- 
lian  cause,  never  did  a  better  day's  work  than  when  she  persuaded  the 
great  master,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  "  against  all  fooling  in  educational 
matters,"  to  go  and  listen  and  see  what  Froebel  had  to  say  and  do,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1849,  in  his  little  modest  farm  huuse  in  Liebenstein.  He 
went,  was  charmed,  and  was  satisfied  that  Froebel  "  had  actually  some- 
thing of  a  seer  and  looked  into  the  inmost  nature  of  the  child  as  no 
one  else  had  done."  From  that  day  he  went  every  day  for  weeks  after- 
wards, with  the  "Mother  and  Cosset  Songs"  under  his  arm,  to  learn 
more  of  the  Kindergarten  and  converse  with  Froebel. 

Both  Didsterweg  and  Froebel  were  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  and  both 
found,  in  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  child,  the  impulse  and  method 
of  mental  development;  but  Froebel  was  the  first  to  formulate  these 
methods  in  the  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  for  the  full  development  of 
the  entire  human  being,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  the  intuitional  instruc- 
tion which  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  Diesterweg  and  other 
Directors  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  to  develop  into  a  system  of  elementary 
education  for  the  people. 

The  Prussian-Pestalozzian  system  of  elementary  instruction,  as  de- 
Bcribed  by  Stowe,  Bache  and  Mann,  before  the  restrictions  of  the 
**  Regulativ  "  of  1854  were  applied  to  the  currriculum  and  methods  of 
the  Primary  Teachers'  Seminaries,  was' the  creation  of  such  Directors  of 
Seminaries  as  Ilarnisch,  Diesterweg,  and  others  of  the  Pcstalozzian 
school. 

In  the  original  issue  of  the  Wcgwemcr  we  find  no  special  recognition 
of  the  Kindergarten.  In  the  latest  edition,  there  is  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  both  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  by  Ferdinand  Winthur.f 

*  For  the  contcnte  of  this  model  Guide  for  German  teachers,  eeo  BarnarcVs  Joamal  of 
Education,  ><>1.  vli,  p.  312.  In  the  Bamo  connection  will  be  found  a  brief  nu'nioir  of  this 
great  teacher  and  popular  educator.  Dle^terwei^'B  chapter  In  edition  of  1S54,  on  lutui- 
tiouol  and  Speaking  Exercises,  as  published  in  same  Journal  (\'ol  xil,  p.  411-430),  and  Dr. 
I)ui>iicVt>  article  in  edition  oflSTO,  republished  in  Vol.  xxz,  p.  417-400,  are  in  the  triM 
spirit  and  method  of  Froebel  applied  to  children  after  leaving  the  Kiudergarteo. 

t  This  paper  will  be  found  in  Barnard*e  Journal  xxzl,  p.  82-00. 
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Friedrich  Adolf  Wilhelm  Diesterweo,  an  eminent  educator, 
and  efficient  promoter  of  the  general  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  was 
born  in  the  then  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  at  Seigen,  in  Nassau, 
October  29th,  1790.  Ilis  first  education  was  received  at  the 
Latin  school  of  his  native  place.  Thence  he  went  to  the  univers- 
ity of  Herborn,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  thool- 
(^  ;  but  his  academic  course  was  finished  at  Tubingen.  At  first  a 
private  tutor  in  Manheim,  he  was  afterward  second  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  at  Worms;  and  in  1811  entered  the  model  school 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,  where  his  holy  zeal  accomplished  much 
good.  Having  become  known  as  a  scientifically-trained  and  well- 
practiced  educator,  he  was  chosen  second  rector  of  the  Latin  school 
at  Elberfeld.  From  this  place  he  was  called,  in  1820,  to  be  director 
of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Meurs.  In  this  place  he  labored  with 
intelligence,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  during  a  series  of 
years,  for  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction,  which,  under  the 
French  domination,  had  been  entirely  neglected  on  the  Rhine.  lie 
was,  raoreovei^  very  useful  as  a  writer— discussing  more  particularly 
matheroaticfi  and  the  German  language.  In  1827,  he  commenced 
publishing  (by  Schwerz,  in  Schwelin,)  the  *^*^  Rhenish  Gazette  of 
Education  and  Instruction  "  {Rheinische  Blatter  fur  Erziehung  und 
Unterricht,)  with  especial  reference  to  the  common  schools.  The  fii-st 
volume  contained  much  valuable  matter,  much  condensed  ;  and  the 
succeeding  volumes  (to  1859,)  have  not  fallen  beneath  it  in  excel- 
lence. Through  this  periodical,  the  educationists  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces were  afforded  a  good  o])portunity  for  discussing  pedagogical 
subjects;  upon  which  much  interest  was  then  beginning  to  appear. 

In  1833,  Diesterweg  was  appointed  director  of  the  roval  seminary 

for  city  teachers,  at  l^erlin.     Here  he  labored  for  eighteen  years  ;  Iiis 

eyes  fixed  fast  and  unvarying  upon  his  object — exposing  all  sorts  o^ 

p^ilagogical  faults  and  weaknesses,  seeking  in  every  way  to  raise  the 

position  of  teachers,  and  pursuing  his  work  without  any  tear  of  men. 

The  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  of  Berlin  wen»  set  on  foot 

by  hira.     In  1849,  his  connection  with  the  seminary  was  terminated 

by  the  government,  in  conseijuence  of  his  popular  sympathies  lu 
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1848.  During  this  period,  Diesterwog  published  "  AutohiographieB 
of  Disiiupnishcd  Educatorn^^  "  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes^ 
"  Degeneracy  of  our  Universities^^  "  Education  for  Patriotism^  c£t.," 
"  Controversial  Inquiries  on  Educational  Subjects^  In  these  writ- 
ings, Diesterweg  appears  as  a  man  of  progress  ;  as  one  who  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  existing  discrepancy  between  actual  life  and  learning ; 
between  living  practice  and  dead  scholastic  knowledge ;  between 
civilization  and  learning.  The  works  contain  true  and  striking 
thoughts.  In  his  zeal  for  good  object,  the  author  sometimes  over- 
passed the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  assailed  the  objects  of  his 
opposition  with  too  much  severity. 

His  "  Pedagogical  Travels  through  the  Danish  Territories^^  (Pad- 
agogische  Reise  Nachden  Ddnischen  Slaateti^)  1836,  involved  him  in 
an  active  controversy  with  several  Danish  literati,  and  esj>ecially  with 
Zerrenner,  of  Magdeburg.  Diesterweg's  objections  to  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction,  which  prevails  in  the  schools  of  Denmark, 
are  : — That  it  modifies,  decreases,  or  destroys  the  teacher's  influence 
upon  his  scholars ;  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  their  outward  and 
inward  intercourse ;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  precious  period  of 
close  intercourse  between  the  ripe  man  and  the  future  men  ;  and 
sinks  the  school,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  into  a  mere  mindless 
mechanism,  by  which  the  children,  it  is  true,  acquire  facility  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  in  a  manner  outwardly  vivid  and  active, 
but  in  reality  altogether  unintelligent;  but  become  intellectually 
Active  not  at  all.  That  Diesterweg  is  in  the  right  in  this  matter,  is 
daily  more  extensively  believed. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Diesterweg  took  an  early  and  influential  part  in  tlie 
celebration  by  German  teachers  of  the  centennial  birthday  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  and  in  founding  an  institution  fur  orphans,  as  a  living  and 
apj»ropriate  monument  to  the  great  regenerator  of  modern  popular 
education. 

His  "  Vcar  Book*^  or  "  Almanac^''  (Jahrbach,)  which  commenced 
in  1851,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics,  and  to  the  history  of  the  literature  and  biography  of 
education. 

Diesterweg's  "  Guide  for  German  Teachers^^  ( Wegweiser  fur 
Deutscher  Schrer,)  of  which  a  third  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
ap|.>eared  in  1854,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
manuals  for  teachers,  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  has 
been  made  a  text-book  in  several  teachers'  seminaries.  We  give  the 
contcnU  of  this  valuable  "  Guide'^ 
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In  his  notice  of  Froobel  and  the  kindergarten,  in  the  Jahrhnch  far  tSSl^ 
Diesterweg  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  former  as  **  a  man  of  uncommon 
power  and  original  views/'  Like  Comenius  and  Ratich  and  Pestalozzi. 
he  could  not  rest,  with  tlic  inspiration  of  new  ideas  in  his  soul.  He 
mugt  go  on,  from  one  portion  of  tlic  field  to  another — from  one  institu- 
tion to  another — under  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  break  the  path  for 
new  truths.  Age  with  him  did  not  deaden  his  interest  in  children,  and 
the  older  he  grew  the  deeper  was  his  fondness  for  the  youngest,  whose 
restless  activity  found  in  his  sympathy  and  devices  its  freshest  satisfac- 
tion. A  student  of  Pestalozzi,  to  whom  in  taste,  vocation,  and  fate  he 
had  great  resemblance,  he  carried  his  investigations  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  still  deeper,  and  evolved  methods  of  development  out 
of  the  child's  activity,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  infant  mind, 
which  his  master  sought  in  vain  at  later  stages  of  the  child's  growth. 
Like  Pestalozzi,  he  strove  to  attach  to  his  work  the  agency  and  influ- 
ence of  women — Pestalozzi  limiting  his  efforts  to  mothers,  while  Froebel 
organized  young  women  into  classes  for  special  training  for  his  kinder- 
garten, and  everywhere  proclaiming  women  to  he  the  true  educators  of 
the  race,  and  that  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  mission  as  teachers 
they  would  most  directly  and  effectively  improve  and  elevate  themselves 

Froebel  differs  from  Pestalozzi  in  attaching  less  importance  to  books, 
and,  indeed,  would  dispense  with  all  printed  manuals  to  a  later  stage 
of  development,  and  finds  in  the  natural  activity — the  play-impulse, 
the  motive  and  method  of  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical 
growth.  While  he  believes,  with  Pestalozzi,  that  home  and  the  mother 
are  the  God-indicated  place  and  protector  of  the  infant,  Froebel  believes, 
and  acted  on  the  idea,  that  the  child  has  a  social  nature,  which  seeks 
and  profits  by  companionship  with  other  children,  and  that  for  short 
periods  in  each  day  such  companionship  should  be  provided  and  regu- 
lated. Hence  the  kindergarten  gradually  rose  in  his  conception,  as  the 
play-place  of  children,  and  that  in  the  growing  and  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  lives  everything  should  be  shaped  to  foster  a  healthy 
growth,  and  make  and  deepen  the  right  impressions. 

In  devising  and  improving  plays  and  occupations  for  children  in 
his  kindergarten,  Froebel  has  shown  the  genius  of  a  poet  and  an  in- 
ventor; and,  although  he  may  not  have  exhausted  the  subject,  his 
Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Sovgs  is  an  original  and  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  manuals  of  education. 

Like  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  relies  on  the  intuitive  method  in  teaching 
anything  new — and  goes  beyond  mere  inspection  and  handling,  where 
the  case  wull  admit  of  it,  and  resorts  to  aotual  doing,  to  real  experience 
of  knowledge.  In  the  field  of  occupations  he  utilizes  the  child's  in- 
stinct of  motion  and  construction,  and  develops  those  aptitudes  into 
habits  which  afterwards  distinguish  the  artist  and  artisan.  In  this 
direction  the  kindergarten  prepares  as  well  for  life  as  for  the  school, 
and,  without  any  forced,  unnatural  methods,  a  habit  of  productive  labor 
is  formed  unconsciously  in  play. 


BERTHA  VON  MAEENHOLTZ-BtlLOW 

AND  TUB  KINDERGARTEN. 


BIEYOIR.* 

The  Baroness  von  Marenlioltz-Bulow,  whose  life  work  is  !nsepar 
rablj  associated  with  tlie  dissemination  of  FroebePs  system  of  child- 
culture  in  different  countries,  belongs  to  the  Redum  line  of  n 
princely  family  whose  name  appears  in  the  time  of  Cliarles  the 
Great.  Her  father,  Baron  Frederick  von  Bulow-Wendhausen,  the 
owner  of  the  fine  estate  of  Kuhlingen  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
was  president  of  the  Ducal  Chamber  and  member  of  the  regency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  affaii^s  during  the  long  minority 
of  the  Duke.  Her  mother  was  the  imperiid  Countess  von  Wartens- 
leben,  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

The  Baroness  Bertha  was  bom  in  Brunswick,  March  15,1816, 
the  second  of  eight  sisters.  Not  yet  twenty  years  old,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Baron  v.  Maienholtz,  lord  by  prirao-geniture  of  Gross- 
Schwulper  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Brunswick,  and 
aflerwards  Court  Marshal  in  Hanover.  By  this  marriage  she  had 
one  son,  whose  education  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
that  of  several  children  of  her  husband  by  a  prior  marriage,  was 
6uj)erin tended  in  all  its  details  by  the  Baroness,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  training  which  the  best  private  teachers  could  impart  to  herself 
and  her  own  sisters,  had  the  higher  educative  advantage  of  practical 
work,  by  which  her  own  thoughtful  mind  was  always  accustomed  to 
the  consideration  of  pedagogical  proi)Iems.  Her  own  reflections  on 
what  she  read  and  did,  and  what  she  saw  done  by  her  teaclier-i  in 
her  own  and  her  father's  family,  were  recorded  by  her  in  a  book, 
and  which  she  nfterwanls  found  were  in  sincrular  accord  with  the 
principles  and  metho  Is  wliieir  Friedrich  Froebel  had  worked  out  in 
his  profonu'ler  study  of  child-nature  and  nurture. 

When  free  to  act  for  her- elf,  the  Baroness  broke  away  from  the 
brilliant  but  narrow  circle  of  court  life  to  which  she  was  born,  and 
without  entering  the  field  of  social  reform,  as  the  avowed  champion 
of  certain  ideas,  she  sought  in  i  very  way  to  Hccpiaiut  herself  wirh 

*  We  are  indebted  nutlnly  for  the  facta  of  thi»  Memoir  to  a  painphlui  of  10<>  |m^'t.i>  by 
Lon«  Walter  printed  in  Drefdon  in  1881  by  Berlag  von  Al  win  Huaho,  with  Uio  title  Btrtha 
%2imtM.\MtBulowlnUuitrB€deiUung/drd<u  WtrkqfFr.Froebd, 
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the  best  inetlicKls  of  ediioation ;  and  in  tins  spirit  in  tlie  stimmer  of 
1849,  wliile  sojournii!«;  at  the  Bu  hs  of  Liebeiistein  in  Thuringiu, 
ii»tru(kiced  herself  to  Fio«4»el,  who  Jiad  quite  recently  settled  down 
on  a  small  farm  in  the  nei;»hl)orhood  <»f  the  Springs,  and  was  train- 
ing a  class  of  young  women  to  become  Kindergartnei*8,  Slio  has 
told  the  story  of  tlds  interview  and  of  their  intercourse,  which  con- 
tinued during  that  and  her  subse(pient  visits  to  the  Baths,  in  her 
charming  and  instructive  volume  of  '*  Reminiscences."* 

In  these  personal  interviews  she  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its  application,  both  to 
the  actual  development  of  young  children,  and  in  the  training  of 
young  Khidergartners,  by  the  great  master  himself.  To  tin  se  ojv- 
portunities  of  educational  study  were  added  elaborate  discussions  of 
the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  new  education  between  its  first 
expounder  and  Dr.  Diesterweg,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  I*es- 
talozzian  me»hod  in  Germany,  and  several  experienced  men  of  scien- 
tific and  practical^  ability  who  were  concerned  with  actual  teathing, 
and  with  the  administration  of  systems  of  public  instruction,  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  herself.* 

With  every  advantage  for  reaching  cultivated  people  which  bright 
and  solid  mental  endowments,  improved  by  the  best  private  teaching 
and  select  social  experience,  could  give, — with  a  loving  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  development,  by  rational  methods  applied 
to  the  earliest  conscious  action  of  the  child  by  agencies  which  nec- 
essarily belong  to  the  nurture  perioil  of  the  human  being,  and  ex- 
tend into  school  and  self-activity,  which  the  insight  and  experience 
of  such  born  educators  as  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Diestei^cg  have 
brought  to  a  good  degree  of  prajti«*al  efficiency, — thus  equ  pped  by 
nature,  study,  and  observation  addeil  to  home  experience,  the  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholtz-Bulow  has  not  only  given  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  her  sex,  a  beautiful  example  of  a  broadly  beneficent  iifrf- 
work,  but  the  results  of  that  personal  work  has  already  entered  into 
the  educational  institutions  and  literature  of  nations,  to  an  extent 
not  yet  recorded  of  any  other  woman  in  the  annals  of  edu«at:on.  Of 
this,  her  personal  services  to  the  Fro<4)elian  Education  in  different 
countries,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  We  close  this  hrief  introduction 
to  a  fuller  treatment  of  her  own  understanding  of  Frofl  el's  idea  of 
the  Child,  with  a  List  of  her  l^ublications  (see  page  127,  128),  made 
up  from  Mr.  Walter's  pamphlet. 

*  JiemirUscenoes  <^  FriediAch  FrotM.    Trantlated  by  Mre.  Ilorace  Maun,  aud  published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  BoHton,  1STT»  p.  8r>d. 
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1.  Ptfraondl  Sdrvicen  for   Frnrhtr»  St/^Unn. 

The  Baroness  became  acquninted  with  Frocbcl  in  Mny,  1849,  and  onco 
thoroughly  possessed  of  his  aims  and  methods,  slie  bc;ran  in  tliat  summer  a 
work  of  dissemination,  whicli  she  still  continues  (ia  18>Sl)  wiili  unabated 
zeal,  f>nd  with  still  widening  inHucnce.  In  July,  1840,  she  had  broughl 
one  of  the  be:  t  practical  educators  of  Germany  into  a  personal  knowl- 
e<li^  of  Froebel's  work,  and  thus  secured  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  pcnlagogic  world.  "Diesterweg,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
in  a  holiday  book  for  young  people,  his  Uheinische  Bliitler.  and  hi.'^ 
Peilagogical  Year  Book,  had  set  teachers  and  children  to  reading  aboui 
the  new  education  going  on  at  the  Baths  of  liiehenstein.  In  the  year 
following,  another  seminary  director  and  school  ollicial  (Dr.  Dormann 
of  Beriin),  through  her  introduction,  had  become  interested  in  Fro-bel'.'* 
original  views  of  the  child's  activity,  and  proclaimed  their  imporianco 
through  the  Brandenburg  School  Journal. 

It  was  by  her  womanly  tact  that  Froebel  and  Middendor.'T  were  int :  oducco 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  circles  of  Weimar  and  M-jinin:^.  ii,  and  thu<5 
secured  an  opportunity  of  making  the  system  known  to  people  who  set 
as  w^ell  as  tllo^e  who  follow  the  fashion,  in  schools  as  well  as  in  dress  and 
manners.  In  this  way  his  little  children  and  young  kindergartners  were 
transferred  from  the  narrow  limits  of  an  unsuitable  farmhouse,  to  the 
Bpacious  apartments  of  the  **  Hunting  Box"  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
with  the  use  of  the  grass  plot,  with  its  shrub})ery  and  lindens  for  his  out- 
of  dnor  morning  lessons  and  movement  plays.  The  attractions  of  this 
spot  helped  the  Baroness  in  her  ellorts  to  bring  thoughtful  and  intluential 
persons  to  witness  the  methods,  and  listen  to  the  explanations  given  by 
Froebel  of  their  educating  aim  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

In  the  winter  of  ISoO,  which  she  spent  in  Weimar,  she  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  first  kindergarten  there,  iul crested  Uie  Grand  Duchess  of 
Kus.Ma  to  introduce  Froebel's  methods  into  the  orphan  asylums  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Countess  of  Hesse  to  employ  oi\e  of  Froebel'ij  pupils, 
Miss  Kramer,  in  the  early  education  of  her  son,  the  future  prince.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  she  brought  the  Minister  of  Education  in  thePrinci 
fMility  of  Saxe- Weimar  (Von  Wydenbrugk)  and  Froebel  into  conference, 
and  several  men  of  science,  and  teachers,  who  afterwards  became  advo- 
cates of  the  system  in  special  treatises,   or  in   periodicals. 

In  the  win'er  of  ISoO.^l,  both  the  Baroness  and  Diesterweg  were  busy 
in  making  the  system  known  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  siimmer  the 
pen  of  many  writers  were  emidoyed  in  making  known  the  educative 
Talue  of  the  kindergarten  festivals,  such  as  was  given  at  thr  cattle  of 
Altcrtstein.  The  article  by  Herr  Borman,  then  director  of  the*  Berlin 
seminary  for  thep:eparation  of  female  teachers,  in  the  Brandenlmrg 
School  Journal,  should  have  shielded  l^roebel  and  his  kinderiiarlin  from 
tlie  cruel  interdict  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  wljjch  was 
published  in  August  7,  1851.  That  interdict  damaged  the  kindergarten 
in  court  circles  for  a  life  time,  and  although  it  was  ofllcially  canceled  in 
1800,  the  progress  of  the  woilr  has  been  slow  in  Prussia. 

In  1854,  the  Baroness  visited  London  in  the  interest  of  the  kindergarten, 
where  the  good  work  had  been  l>egun  by  Madame  Rouge,  the  details 
of  wliicli  will  be  foimd  elsewhere.    8he  thus  writes  of  her  I'aris  work* 
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Mareiiht>ll2-Daloic\  Lahor»  in  Paris. 

When  I  went  to  Paris  in  January,  1855,  FroelHils  name  was  whnlly 
unknown  there.  Nor  did  I  know  u  simple  [>ci*8()u  in  (Iiat  great  ciiy, 
wliilher  I  went  without  a  letter  of  introtluction,  from  Loudon,  where  I 
had  been  sj)er.dini^  half  a  year,  not  without  results,  in  the  propagation  of 
Froebcrs  cause.  My  decision  to  go  was  so  suddenly  taken  that  there 
was  no  time  to  procure  introductions  or  recommenchitions.  My  conti- 
tlencc  in  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  cause  induced  me  to  venture  the  exper- 
iment, whose  success  certainly  proves  the  justice,  the  ai>pn)priateness, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  Froebelian  education  to  tlie 
French.  It  not  only  found  acceptance  wlicrever  I  spoke  of  it,  but  re- 
sulted many  times  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  Kindergj\rtens.  My 
wish  that  the  votaries  of  Froelu'I's  method  wo\ild  work  for  its  spread  in 
foreign  lands,  induced  me  to  show  that  even  a  foreiirner  in  a  foreiirii 
laud  may  do  this.  The  chief  conditions  are:  a  f\ifl  knowledge  of  the 
fundauK^ntal  thoughts  of  Froebel,  and  consequently  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  worth  of  the  cause;  also  the  knowledge  of  the  practical  use  of  the 
Kindergarten  occupations,  and  ability  to  speak  currently  the  language 
of  the  country.  Recommendations  to  inlluential  people  ai-e  obviously  of 
the  greatest  use.  I  therefore  addressed  myself,  although  w  ithout  recom- 
mendations, to  inlluential  persons,  in  order  to  secun*  the  necesssuy  sup- 
port of  their  presence  at  my  lectures.  Now  that  Froebel  and  his  caus« 
are  so  wifll  known,  and  many  prejudices  and  much  ill-will  arc  overcome, 
infinitely  less  difficulty  in  spreading  the  cause  is  met  with  than  at  that 
lime,  almost  twenty  years  ago.  This  difficulty  is  not  to  Ihj  denied,  and 
can  only  be  understood  in  its  whole  scope  by  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  introduce  a  new  cause  into  the  great  cities  of  foreign  lan<ls.  For  a 
woman,  who  undertook  this  work  alone,  it  was  obviously  a  far  greater 
task  than  it  would  have  been  for  a  man.  By  the  publicity  alone  of  the 
necessary  discourses  to  be  pronounced,  the  latter  would  have  been  able 
to  secure  a  more  rapid  spread  of  it.  But  experience  in  different  countries 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  far  easier  for  a  woman  to  gain  a  hearing  in 
intelligt'ut  circles,  in  other  countries  than  in  Germany,  where  the  public 
action  of  wonu;n  is  limited  to  a  very  narnnv  range. 

That  timr'  of  my  activity  in  Paris  was  very  favorable  for  the  opposition. 
People  were  afraid  of  all  associations,  without  which,  in  our  days,  the 
realization  of  an  idea  is  scarcely  possible;  and  society  was  also  dejected 
about  poiiliv-al  matters.  And  at>art  fiom  many  other  causes  was  the  mis. 
trust  of  anvtliinir  mir  that  came  from  another  countrv. 

The  maj(»:ityof  those  who  showed  the  liveliest  interest  and  the  best 
undi-rstandinir  of  that  Ki<le  of  the  cause,  were  almost  always  disciples  ol 
Founier,  or  at  least  tlmse  ac(|uainted  Avith  his  doctrine.  They  were  fully 
penetrated  with  the  importance  of  educational  intiuences  upon  the  first, 
earliest  age,  and  were  striving  to  cure  the  mistakes  of  society  upon  that 
subj(?('t.  Among  the  men  of  this  directi<m  of  thought  Froebel's  methoc 
found  the  most  support,  but  the  exception  to  thi.s,  even  among  that  class 
were  the  (piite  exclusive  votaries  of  Fourrier.  They  said  the  whole  o* 
this  system  was  given  by  their  master,  and  some  of  them  strove  to  dis 
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criminate  between  the  ideas  of  Froebel  and  those  of  Fourrier,  even  before 
they  had  seen  the  fumhimeutal  difference  in  the  ground  principles  of  the 
two  thinkers,  especialFy  the  positively  religious  side  in  Froebel's  views. 

Ever}'  tliinker  in  France,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  has  any  interest  in 
the  progress  of  humanity,  and  who  sees  the  necessity  of  new  conditions 
to  bring  about  that  end,  wishes  for  a  new  educLtion,  in  order  to  see  new 
men  come  forward.  Nowhere  elpe — and  least  in  Germany,  where  the 
prophet  of  method  is  at  home — )mve  I  found  such  ready  sympathy,  so 
much  comprehension  and  profound  penetration  into  Froebel's  ideas,  as 
in  Paris.  That  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inidleclual  life 
of  great  centers,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstance  that  many  circles  of  intel- 
ligent people  were  opened  to  me,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  fact  is 
very  striking  that  the  votaries  won  there  belonged  to  the  most  various 
and  opposiing   parties  of   France,  politically,  religiously,  and  socially. 

In  no  cjiso  have  I  found  the  often-expressed  view  confirnicd  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  break  the  way  for  the  Ciiuse  in  catholic  than  in  protci^timt 
countrie^j.  The  distrust  excited  in  Germany  by  the  religious  side  of  the 
cause  I  have  seldom  met  with  in  foreign  countries,  and  always  in  less 
measure.  Indeed,  they  Imve  received  the  cause  more  free  from  prejudice, 
since,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  no  accusation  of  heresy  had  been  brought. 

In  the  lower  chisses  I  have  never  and  nowhere  found  so  much  true  and 
intellectual  agreement  in  the  practical  side  of  Froebel's  method  as  in 
Paris.  The  handicraftsmen  recognized  the  importance  of  it  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  all  work,  and  often  with  surprising  sharpsightcdness. 

As  the  Emjiress  was  the  titular  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Salles  d'jUi/le,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Tours,  Morlot  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Palis),  was  acting  President,  the  introduction  of  the  method 
into  the  public  asylums  was  reached  only  by  direct  application  to  these 
two  authorities.  My  application  to  the  Empress  was  immediately  con- 
sidered, and  the  Minister  of  Instruction  (de  Fortoul)  was  ask(!d  to  look 
into  the  cause.  In  audience  with  him,  I  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
would  name  a  committee  for  the  practical  examination  of  it,  which  was 
appointed  in  the  State  Normal  School,  rue  L'rsuline  No.  10,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mad.  Papc-Carpentier.     This  was  done. 

After  this,  for  three  months,  under  my  guidance,  the  children  of  the 
institution  were  occupied  according  to  Froebel's  meth<xl,  and  the  above- 
named  commi.ssion,  after  the  official  examination,  declared  itself  not  only 
satisfied  with  the  desinni  result,  but  even  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  rec- 
ommended, in  its  official  report,  "that  the  Kindergarten  method  be  intro- 
duced into  exii*ting  institutions,  and  that  the  Kindergartens  be  connected 
with  tlie  elementary  s>chools  as  soon  as  possible."  With  the  permanent 
introduction  of  the  FrCiibelian  occupations  into  her  institute.  Mad.  Pape- 
Cari)entier,  a  very  deserving  lady,  was  requested,  and  the  order  i.<sued, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  asylum,  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  her  normal 
whool  to  be  conductors  of  the  method  in  asylums.  To  <lescribe  the  com- 
muni(*ations  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  cau.se 
into  France  would  carry  me  too  far.    The  following  instances  are  sut'.'.i  lent. 

A  protesla.it  lady.  Mad.  Andre  K5chlin,  built  a  hall  in  rue  de  la  Pepin- 
Iftrr,  No  81,  for  the  introduction  of  Froebel's  method.     By  the  support 
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of  Mad.  Jules  Mallet  (a  well-known  philanthropist  in  Pari*?).  T  also  intro 
duccd  it  to  the  sisters  of  St.   Vinctini  dc  Punt,  whom  I  instnioied  in  the 
inrthod  in  the  Little  Orphan  Ani/lnm,  Chaiis.Ne  Monilnioiilant,  119.     Also 
in  the  Anyluni  of  the  DeaconnemtcSt  95  rue  de  Neiiilly,  and  in  the  protest- 
i.ul  school,    1!)   rue  St.  Geneviuve.     The  introduction  of  single  occupa 
tions  was  effected  in  vaiious  institutions. 

A  pnictiral  course  of  instruction  in  the  method  was  introduced  into 
an  institution  for  young  ladies,  rue  St.  Etienne,  40.  In  the  Clnatet 
CAnsOiUplion,  the  directress  of  the  asylum.  Sister  Marie,  a  very  intelligent 
nun,  was  so  interested  in  the  method  and  learnt  it  so  industiiously  with 
my  help,  that  they  would  have  introduced  it  into  her  institution  at  her 
earnest  rei^uest,  if  she  had  not  been  called  to  Spain  by  the  order  of  the 
Superior  of  her  order,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  activii}'.  The 
nuns  of  the  cloister  are  very  unjustly  charged  with  being  narrow  and 
one-sided,  in  consequence  of  the  passive  obedience  to  which  they  are 
bound.  In  some  cloisters,  1  found  many  intellectual  women  who  were 
truly  waked  up  to  the  appreciation  of  Froebel's  ^?yNtf-m. 

The  great  injury  d(me  by  the  one-sided  spirituyl  education  given  in 
catholic  countries,  in  the  institutions  comlucted  by  nuns,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  unniistakable  traces  of  it  are  seen  everywhere.  The  mechanical 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  protestant  countries  is  in  full  tide  also. 
Everywhere,  even  in  the  earliest  childhood,  we  find  the  levelling  and 
breaking  down  of  the  mind  instead  of  free  and  fresh  development  and 
awakening.  These  institutions  make  the  impression  that  they  are  waiting 
for  the  mngic  word  which  will  di>pel  the  bann  and  create  for  child-nature 
the  free  motion  and  gay  carelessness  suited  to  it.  "Would  that  every- 
where the  right  formula  could  soon  be  recognized  in  Froebel's  idea,  and 
the  i)resent  mechanical  and  repressing  system  even  of  existing  Kindergart- 
ens, be  banished  forever. 

The  present  want  of  training-schools  for  Kindergartncrs  in  foreign 
countries  makes  the  quick  spread  of  Kindergjirtens  inii)ossii)le.  TIk/SC 
educated  in  Germany  are  rarely  sufficiently  versed  in  foni^ai  languages, 
and  very  unwillingly  leave  h(mie.  The  present  incapacity  of  the  mnjority 
of  tho.se  who  are  active  abroad  destroys  very  much  the  good  opinion  thai 
has  been  gained  of  the  Ciiu.se.  On  the  other  side,  the  ignorance  of  the 
German  language,  as  well  as  the  frequent  lack  of  means  for  distant  jour- 
neys, prevents  the  foreign  women  from  using  the  German  tr.iiiiiiig  insti- 
tutions. Only  when  each  country  possesses  a  training-sclioj^l  for  Kinder- 
pirtners  (and  con.sequently  a  norm:\l  school  for  teachers),  will  the  present 
occupants  of  these  positions  be  able  to  be  .supplanted. 

This  was  my  repealed  experience  in  tlie  various  countries  in  which  I 
made  known  the  cause;  the  contemplated  founding  of  institutions  was 
again  and  again  prevented  by  the  want  of  directors  to  curry  the  j)lans 
into  execution. 

Even  in  France  the  above-mentioned  beginnings  could  not  have  been 
made,  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  procure  Ivindergartners  from  Germany 
who  could  speak  French.  It  is  true  that  many  other  hindrances  have 
b  *fn  in  the  way  of  increasing  such  institutions  during  my  j»resence  there: 
hindrances  which  are  palpable  to  the  intelligent.     At  that  time  I  sent 
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three  ladies  from  Paris  to  Germany,  to  learn  what  was  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  Kindergartens.  One  of  these,  Miss  Chevalier,  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  a  Kinder^ijarten  in  Orleans,  and  is  intrusted  by  the  author- 
ities with  the  instruction  of  directresses  of  asylums.  Another  is  in 
Mtllhausen,  in  Alsace,  where  I  made  the  cause  known  in  1857.  A  Kin- 
dergarten was  established  there  for  the  w^cll-to-do  classes,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  Kindergartner  from  Hamburg. 

Various  beginnings  of  similar  Kindergartens  went  down,  after  my 
departure,  on  account  of  personal  relations,  and  in  conseciucnce  of  the 
dissolution  of  a  society  which  I  had  founded.  The  favorable  moment 
for  the  full  introduction  of  the  cause  into  Paris  hi\s  not  yet  arrived.  The 
future  will  bring  it  yet,  and  then  there  will  be  a  quick  and  universal 
acceptance  of  it  after  the  first  foundation  has  been  laid. 

One  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  recognition  of  the  cause  in  Pans 
was  the  offer  of  100,000  francs  from  the  Countess  of  Xoailles  for  a  per- 
manent Kindergarten,  in  case  the  Emperor  would  grant  the  use  of  a  part 
of  the  Park  of  Konceaux.  I  had  obtained  more  than  a  hundred  signa- 
tures to  my  appeal  for  it  on  the  part  of  well-know^n  and  influential  per- 
sons. The  good  reception  which  this  met  with  in  higher  places  was 
prevented  by  local  and  personal  interests  from  bringing  the  desired  result. 
Perhaps  ten  years  hence  we  shall  everywhere  find  Kindergartens  in  the 
great  parks  and  gardens  of  cities.  Nciwhere  else  but  in  Paris  have  the 
Journals  responded  so  readily  and  willingly  to  the  Kindergarten  cuust. 

La  Presse  (in  1855  and  1850)  edited  by  Mr.  G.  de  Girardin,  Joumal  de 
dcbats,  Gazette  de  France,  Si^cle,  La  Revue  Britanique,  La  Revue  de 
deux  Mondes,  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Le  disciple  de  Jesus  Christ,  Le  Journal 
dc  la  Jeunesse,  La  vie  humaine,  Le  Monde,  L'ami  del  enfanee,  Le  Bul- 
letin des  Oraches,  L'ami  des  sciences,  etc.,  representing  all  parties. 

Mr.  Riche-Gardon,  editor  of  Xa  tie  Humaine,  founded  a  joumal  specially 
for  the  support  of  the  Kindergarten  cause. 

In  Tours,  I  could  only  make  a  little  beginning  for  the  cause  In 
Montpelier,  Mad.  Marfis  placed  a  German  Kindergartner  over  an 
asylum,  but  she  did  not  answer  her  expectations.  Mad.  Mares  had  litard 
my  lectures  in  Paris.    Froebel's  occupations,  however,  w^ere  introduced. 

The  want  of  works  by  French  authors  upon  this  subject  was  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  cause  in  France,  and  in  coun 
tries  where  the  French  language  is  spoken.  This  is  what  ol)lig(rd  me  to 
publish  my  first  little  treatises  in  French,  for  which  I  wjis  often  blamed 
in  German  circles.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  a  French  manual 
and  no  German  one.  As  they  could  use  in  Germany  FroebcVs  own  Ih'st 
pupils,  the  need  of  one  was  less  felt  there  than  ip  foreign  lands,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  create  one  for  instruction  in  the  method.  Its  contents  are 
the  foundation  of  the  manual  published  by  H.  Goldhammer. 

It  was  al-so  necessary  to  have  the  materials  for  play  nuinufa(!tured  in 
each  country.  To  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  upon  these  is  always  an 
obstacle.  In  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England  I 
found  handicraftsmen  who  prepared  them  very  well  after  patterns  given. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  many  French  letters  addressed  to  me, 
from  ia%  to  1850.    See  page  — 
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The  following  ciintions  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Baroness,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  her  **  Edumtum  by  Doing"  fDie.  Arbeit), 
show  the  impressions  produccil  on  some  of  the  first  minds  of  France  by 
her  exposition  of  Frocbel's  system  in  Iy0.)-»'i7. 

Cakdinal  Ancifnisnop  Meri.ot  writes:  "I  am  astonishod  at  the 
fnr  siL^it<?dness  of  Froebcl,  who  has  found  means  to  exerrise  each  one  of 
the  cldld'a  organs." 

"  Froelwl's  methods  offer  ju-t  what  is  wanting  in  our  asylums,  which 
are  only  nurscrriers — n(»thin>;  more." 

"As  presidv'nt  of  the  Commission  of  Asylums,  1  will  see  that  the 
methods  of  Froebel  ju*e  j^roperly  tested  by  rfbtual  trial,  in  the  model  and 
training  instil ut ion  of  Madame  Pape-Carpentier." 

31.  Mauheau,  Founder  of  the  Creche,  and  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Charilv,  writes: 

"I  feel  the  livt'li(Kt  interest  in  your  Froel)€lian  method,  and  earnestly 
wish  for  its  inrro<lucii(m  into  France.  We  shall  draw  n'»nrishment  for 
future  irenerations  from  Froebel's  discoveries.  I  will  speak  on  the  subject 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Charity." 

BuciiET  DE  CuBiEKE.  an  eminent  mathematician,  writes: 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  on  which  you  explained  for  three 
hours  Froebel's  great  thoughts  on  the  education  of  the  race,  and  the  rich 
malurial  wiiicli  you  showed  he  had  created  for  the  vounj'  of  the  future. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  Germany  has  produced  in 
this  century. 

M.  GuEriEX,  physician  and  naturalist  of  Nantes,  and  author  of  the 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  lUth  Century,  writes: 

"Froebel's educational  method  is  the  most  complete  and  rational  that  I 
am  acrpiainted  with.  On  my  return  from  Paris  1  took  st«ps  to  have 
u  paper  prepared  for  the  Academic  Society  of  Nantes.  My  wife  will 
write  to  several  ladies  to  interest  themselves  pnictically  in  the  establish- 
ment of  soiielies  and  Kindergartens.  1  will  write  to  friends  in  Barce* 
lona  and  Madrid,  where  your  treatise  will  be  printed  in  Spanish.  Our 
newspapers  will  insert  articles — the  Courier,  the  Journal  of  the  Loire. 
Journal  of  Connnerce,  etc." 

Madame   Mallet,  author  of    the  treatise  on  Prisons  for  Women, 

crowned  bv  the  Academy,  writes: 

'•  I  agree  with  you,  we  must  go  into  families  and  teach  the  mothers  how 
to  deveIo{)  ariirht  the  tirst  germs  of  observation  and  intelligence.  We 
must  induce  them  to  go  to  the  Kindergarten  to  see  and  feel  the  right  wu7 
of  treating  their  own  children." 

Dr.  LAyKUDANT,  i)hysician  and  author,  writes: 

"Froebel's  method,  as  expounded  by  you,  develops  the  univcr-al,  the 
creaiive,  and  tlK*  artistic  facullies  in  harmony.  In  your  next  conference, 
which  will  be  comp(>se<l  of  represc-ntatives  <»f  all  shades  of  religious  and 
tioeial  Ihnuglit — Catholies,  halfe.Mt holies,  and  non-catholics,  fourrieriles, 
phalansleri"»ts,  Protestants,  rationalists,  etc.,  1  hope  you  will  dwell  on 
the  relation^  of  women  as  motlurs  and  members  of  sm-iety  to  this  work 
of  ehild-cuUnre,  and  on  the  utilitaiian  element  which  enters  into  the 
Kindergarten  method. 

Akhe  ^Iithaui),  author  of  La  Democratic  et  la  Catholicisme,  writes: 

*'  I  occept  Froebel's  idea,  theory,  and  m(»thod,  in  all  its  magnitude  and 
fruitfulness.  Its  tendenci(?s  to  pantheism  will  be  mo<litied  by  .sound 
Catholicism,  to  whieh  I  give  my  faith  and  understanding.  You  must 
visit  Italy  and  Rome.     I  Will  cooperate  with  3'ou." 

M.  MicuELET,  the  historian: 

**  By  a  stroke  of  genius  Froebel  has  found  what  the  wise  of  all  time 
have  sought  in  vain — the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  education.*' 
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While  nchievinj  this  mighty  conquest  in  the  field  of  oflicial.  literary, 
and  scientific  influence  in  Paris,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  silent  and 
gradual  change  in  the  methods  of  child  culture  in  the  asylums  and  infant 
sc?hools  of  Paris,*  the  Baroness  did  not  leave  other  portions  of  France 
and  adjacent  countries  un visited  and  untouched  by  her  magnetic  presence. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  slie  attended  the  International  Congress  of 
Beneficence  in  Pmnkfort,  and  bv  her  lectures  in  German  and  French 
interested  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe  in  Froebel's  system  of  educ:. 
tion — -and  particularly  the  founders  and  conductors  of  Farm  Schor)ls  «nd 
Asylums  for  neglected  children.  In  December  of  tlie  same  year,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister  Rogi6r,  who  had  become  iniorested  in 
her  work  at  Frankfort,  she  visited  Bnissels,  and  a(ldn;s.sed  conferences  of 
inspectors,  tenchers,  directors  of  gardUnneB  or  infant  scliool^.  who  came 
together  on  invitation  of  the  Minister.  Out  of  this  work,  which  wns  con 
tinned  for  five  months,  kindergartens  were  established  in  all  the  chief  ciiies 
of  Belgium,  the  methods  were  intro<luce<l  into  infant  schools,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  government,  "instruction  in  the  system  of  the  great  GerniMn 
pedagogue"  was  given  in  all  the  Normal  schools  and  Trainin^^  classes  lor 
primary  school  teachers.  The  kindergjirten  is  now  recognized  as  tl.e  Iirs»^ 
grade  of  all  formal  instruction — both  public  and  private. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  and  the  two  vears  followin''  this  inilef;itl£rd)lf 
worker  was  in  Holland.  Switzerland,  and  France  hclpin;^  tofonn'l  srH-jtMies 
in  which  earnest  women  could  work  together  for  the  promo. ion  of  the 
Froebelian  system, — in  Amsterdam,  the  Ilairue,  and  other  eitif»s  in  IIol- 
land;  inMulhauscn;  in  Zurich,  Neuch  itol,  Berne,  and  other  large  cities 
in  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  I'tility. 
In  th'a  way  a  public  interest  was  awakened,  and  the  public  intelligence 
was  cultivated,  until  in  several  cantons  the  kindergarten  directly  by  name, 
or  as  infant  school,  is  now  a  recognized  grade  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction.  In  the  canton  of  Genev.i,  Madam  de  Portupil  is  ins])ectress  of 
all  the  institutions  of  this  grade,  and  a  regular  normal  course  of  trainmg 
ia  conducted  by  Miss  Progler. 

She  had  previously  conferred  with  advanced  schoolmen  in  Boliemia, 
Hungary,  and  Austria  proper,  by  whom  the  Kindergarten  was  earlier 
than  elsewhere  recognized  by  the  highest  ministerial  a\illK)rities  of 
education  as  essential  to  true  pedagogical  progress.  The  3Iinistcr  von 
Stremayr,  in  1857,  induced  several  municipal  authorities  to  convert  their 
Children's  Asylums  into  Infant  Schools,  with  Froebel's  methods;  and 
subsetpiently  at  Vienna  and  Gratz,  to  establish  Kinderg;utens  "  to 
Btrengthen  and  complete  the  family  education  for  the  youngest  children, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  school  instruction  which  is  to  f<»lh>w  after  the 
sixth  year."  It  is  now  made  obligatory  on  all  directors  of  Normnl 
Schools  and  Tnuning  classes,  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  FroebeVs  System. 

•  Ac^Hlniar  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Gr^anl,  Director  of  Primary  ScIiowIh  in  the  D-.'part- 
Bient  of  the  Seine,  the  SqIUa  cTofile  or  thin  Di'i>'irimi'iit  hnvo  been  (li\l(U''i  info  two 
cUitfCP :  the  SoUm  tfoMIe  pr<>i>cr,  or  A^yliimtt  for  the  iiuriiirc  or  children,  from  2  to  4  yenm 
of  a,'*',  unci  the  Frwbel cia^f  f«»r  children  Irom  4  to  6  \vi\n  of  n;re.    Tlio  FMielul  rin—  is 

rrppatatory  for  the  Public  Priiliary  Srh«M»l.    Aboat  M  per  cmt.  of  all  the  children 
u«ecii  tlie  a;ret  of  2  and  6,  In  ParU  and  the  auburbtf,  are  lu  the  6aUes  d'a^iUa  and  the 
Fruebd  clawaa. 
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In  B.iv:iria,  Ballon,  and  Wirtoniliur*:^,  tlirou«rli  her  personal  visits  an<l 
corresp(>n(U*nce,  Froebel  Unions  of  enicicnt  women,  and  3Io<U*l  Kinder- 
CMTtens  were  o.«tai»lishcd  in  1857.  The  Munieli  iSociotv  was  estaldislied  in 
iSaS,  and  in  1ST3  it  had  seven  Kinderirnrlens  with  2,890  cliildren. 

In  IHOl  and  the  years  immediately  folh>\vin;5  wc  find  her  orirnnizinc:  in 
Berlin  a  "Uidon  for  Fann'y  and  Poinilar  Kdueaiion,**  and  superin- 
ten<Iin^-  a<-oiirse  of  praetical  instructions  in  kinderjrarten  play^j  for  nurses. 

In  the  peda.!;oi;ical  seetion  of  ilie  Conurcss  of  Philoc<o[)hers,  calkd 
and  sustained  marnly  by  Professor  Leonhardi  of  Prague,  the  I5arones3 
I'"  ':  aij  aetive  interest,  and  it  was  !hn»u;:h  her  iutiuence  that  Prof.  V<«n 
Flelite  of  Tu'.>in*j:en  expressed  the  views  of  the  8ecli<»n  in  his  rej>ort  sul)- 
mitted  to  the  Con,i;res.s  at  Frankfort,  in  IVOO,  in  wliich  Frochtrs  soluti«»n 
of  the  problem  of  the  popular  e<lu(.ation  diinanded  by  the  age.  is  ably  set 
fc>rth.  Duvinir  the  session  at  Frankfort,  she  delivered,  on  spveial  invita- 
tion, public-  lec'tures  in  exposition  of  FroebeFs  systrm,  and"* took  the 
initiatory  steps  for  llie  establishnieni  of  the  General  K<lueati:>nal  Union, 
%\aliich  was  organized  at  Dresden  in  ISTl,  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Fiehte 
as  I*nsi'lent.  Among  the  members  we  noiiee  the  names  of  Or.  Hjiri»p 
of  Kcilhau,  Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  Dr.  Langthnl.  Slate  CouneiMor  Ileub- 
ner.  Hai(»n  von  Teubern.  Dr.  HohHiM.  Pruf.  Lconlinidi.  Dir.  >Iar- 
(;u:jrd.  and  miny  exeelUnt  teaehers  wl;o  are  caning  to  the  fmnt  in 
pcd:igt>giral  work.  To  the  periodieid  es?ab!i^Iied  by  this  union,  and  the 
Normal  Clas^.  t!»e  Haroness  devotes  m.h-h  time,  having  since  tlie  opening 
of  tlie  1. liter  assisted  in  the  trai  dug  of  over  1.000  kindergaitiu-rs.  In  tl;c 
organ  of  the  I'ni  in,  l)-e  Ei-irhini  j  der  Crtyfutrart,  sh(?  has  lirst  publislied 
her  edu«':itinnal  views.  We  have  enumenied  in  Muolherplaee  the  various 
pu!)lie:ition<  issued  bv  the  Haroness  in  elueidali'Mi  of  Froebvl's  system. 

In  the  winter  of  IHTI.  she  visited  Italy,  delivered  lectures  iu  Florence, 
and  a-isi-ted  in  conferences  and  by  lellerss  in  the  establishing  of  kinder- 
gartens in  Vitnice,  Komc,  and  Naples.  The  lectures  delivered  by  her 
were  re'Mrilihed  bvihe  United  St;ite^(''om:ni'H:>nerof  Education  in  lSi*3. 

C)ul  of  her  labors  in  Florence  originated  cim  feature  of  Madame  Salis- 
Schwabe's  great  insiiluiion  at  Naples  in  the  ol<l  .Medical  College  buildings, 
placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  Italian  Government. 

Tliis  noble  woman  still  lives,  and  denying  her  years  the  peaceful  houra 
of  rest,  still  works  on  for  the  furtherance  of  the  .same  cause  whieh  lias 
been  eo  blest  at  her  hands.  May  tlie  evening  of  her  busy  and  useful  life 
be  long  cheenMl  by  the  grateful  voices  of  liiousanils  of  women  whom  she 
has  ins^iared  and  traim*d  to  liv.es  of  beneficent  activity,  and  ol  lens  of  thou- 
sands more  to  whom  her  works  or  teaching  secure* I  tlie  prie«'le>s  inheri- 
tance of  a  happy  childhood,  and  bri>ught  light,  sweetness,  and  strengtii  to 
their  widely  separated  homes.  It  is  the  privilege  «)f  (»nly  a  few  in  any 
one  or  many  generati(ms,  so  to  live;  ami  living,  to  see  tiie  work  of  iheir 
hands  .still  progressing  to  large,  ami  still  larger  results,  in  every  civilized 
country.     One  who  knew  by  experi(?nce  sorneihing  of  such  work  say»: 

•*Thc  pood  ht>;iin  by  yon  phnll  oriwanl  rt«tw 
In  mnny  a  hranctiiii::  Ktrenr.i  mi'i  wider  i:n»w; 
The  (•(.■edf  llmt  In  ilutfe  tvw  aiiii  ll»*('jii::«.tii>iinf, 
ToiirliaiulK  mi:<]mriii^'  iiiid  iii)wi>nrii  «i  t»<\\. 
Shall  deck  your  ^'ravv  with  atimraiitliinc  flowfra, 
Andijlcld  70a  (hilti>  divine  in  Iicavtn'v  Immortal  bowen.** 
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PaUicatio'is  hy  Bertha  V.  MarenhoUz  Biilow, 

1.  EiNE  Fkauisnstimmb  nu8  dein  Bade  Liebenstein  im  Juli  1849  [A 
woman's  voice  from  the  Liebenstein  Bath  in  July,  1849]. 

Contained  in  the  pamphlet:     "Einipjes  fiber  die  Nothwendigkeit  und  Wirk 
namkeit  der  Frob.  Kindcrgiirtcn.     Stimmcn  aus  dem  Bade  Liebenstein,  1549 
im  Juli "  [Something   upon  the  necessity  and  effect  of  the  Froebelian  Kinder- 
gartens.    Voices  frtjm  the  Licl)6nstoiu  Buth  in  July,  1849]. 

Also  in:  '*  Rheiui:*che  Bliittcr,"  1849,  pt.  2,  p.  325—. 

2.  Fr.  Frobel  und  die  Kindergarten.  .  .  .  [Fr.  Frocbel  and  the  Kinder- 
gartens.    Reply  to  an  accusing  article  in  No.  21  of  the  Hannijv.  Zeitung,  1852]. 

Contained  in  :  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Frol)el8  Bestrebungcn,  1852,  No.  5,  p  3, 3-[l8?]. 

3.      W1LIIELM    MiDDBNDORFF. 

Coniained  in  :  "  Rheiuischo  Blatter,*'  1854,  Sept  —Oct.  No.,  p.  142-149. 

4.  EiN  ZUSAMMENHAXOEKDRS  Ganzes  Yon  Spielcu  und  Beschaftigungcn 
fiir  die  en*te  Kindheit  von  Fr.  Friibel  [A  connected  whole  of  plays  and  occupa- 
tions for  the  earliest  childhood,  bv  Fr.  Froebel].  Dresden,  Fischers  Druckeroi, 
1854.    12  p. 

*  Engl,  tninsl. :  "  A  connected  series  of  plavthings  and  occupations  for  early 
childhood  by  Fr.  Frobel,  Dresden,  Fischers  Printing  Office,  1854." 

5.  Die  erstb  Erziehuno  durch  die  Mutter  nach  Fr.  Frobcls  Grundsatzcn 
[The  first  education  by  the  mother,  ncconliug  to  Fr.  Froebel's  principles]. 
Leipzig,  Gust.  Mayer,  1854.     32  p.,  with  2  lith.  pi. 

6.  Aufforderitno  an  die  Franen  zur  Griindung  von  Erziehungsvereinen 
[Domand  upon  women  for  the  establishment  of  educational  unions]. 

Sepirute  from  Dr.  Georgcns  and  H.  Klemm's  "  Ulustrirten  Monatsheftcn 
far  Familicnieben,  wciblicho  Bildung  und  Humanitatsbestrebungen  "  [Illus- 
trated monthly  for  family  life,  culture  of  women,  and  strivings  of  humanity]. 
Dresden,  Klemm,  1854,  No.  6.  p.  187-191. 

7.  Wo.man'9  educational  mlosion,  being  an  explanation  of  Fr.  Frrdiel's 
system  of  infant  ganlens.  London,  I>arton,  1854.  (Published  with  the  Coun- 
tws  Krockow. ) 

8.  Der  Kindergarten,  des  Kindcs  ersto  Wcrkstatte  [The  Kindergarten, 
the  child's  first  workshop].  3d  ed.,  Dresden,  Kammerer,  1878.  (68  ?)  p.,  with  3 
lithogr  pi. 

Appeared  first  under  the  title :  "  Les  jardins  d'cnfants  "  [The  Kindergartens]. 
Paris,  Borrani  and  Droz.,  1855. 

The  journal:  " Tie  disciplo  de  Jesu-s-Christ "  [The  disciplo  of  Jesus  Christ], 
publ  by  Martin  Pachoud,     .  .  .  contained  this  pamphlet  in  several  nnml)ers. 

The  German  trnnslation  Cby  I.«<idore  von  Billow)  ap])eared  first  in  I.«auek- 
hard's    pedagogical   qnartrr'v       Reform,"  Leipzig,   Weber,  v.  2,   No.   1,  and 

As  a  Si?i>arate,  entitled :  "Die  Frobelschen  Kindergarten  [The  Froebelian 
KinderiL^rtens]. 

The  2d  ed.  appeared  under  the  titlY) :  "  Der  Kindergarten,  df.>8  Kindes  erste 
Werkstatte  [The  Kindergarten,  the  chihrs  fir.<t  workshop].  Dresden,  Kubel, 
1973. 

Polish  translation  (by  a  young  Pole,  Xaveria  Kuwiezinska) :  Dresden,  1864. 

Publ.  at  Florence,  in  French,  and  in  Italian,  by  a  Union  formed  there  for  tho 
Froebelian  cause. 

9.  NoTiiWBNDiOB  Vbrrbsseruno  der  Klcinkinder-Bcwahranstalten  |Neo- 
63:  .'.ry  improvement  of  the  asylums  for  little  children].     Berlin,  Dunker,  1857. 

^Eeprint<)d  in  the  Rhcinische  Blatter,  1857,  pt.  2,  p.  69-85 ;   Representatives.) 
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10.  Lr8  JARDIK8  d'enfanis.  Kxpose  piesei.te  .  .  .  au  Congres  interna- 
tional de  Bienfaisance  de  Frankfort  sur  le  Meiu  [The  Kindergartens.  State- 
ment presented  by  Mmc  the  Baroness  of  Marenheltz  to  the  Internationa! 
Congress  of  Beneficence,  of  Frankfort  on  the  BiainJ.    Bmxelles,  1858. 

Also  in:  "Congrfts  int.  de  Bienf.  de  Frankfort  s.  1.  M.  Session  1857. 
Frankfort  s/M.  et  Bruxelles,  1858,  y.  I,  p.  295—,  p.  307 — . 

In  1858  she  contributed  to  the:  "Manuel  pratique  des  jardins  d'enfants" 
.  .  .  [Practical  manual  of  the  Kindergartens  of  Fr.  Froebol,  for  the  use  of 
instructresses  and  mothers ;  composed  npon  the  German  documents  by  F.  F. 
Jacobs,  with  an  introduction  by  Madame  the  Baroness  of  Marenholtz]. 
Bruxelles,  1859. 

In  1861  she  founded  the  periodical:  "Die  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart"  [The 
education  of  the  pres^ent],  e«lited  by  Dr.  Schmidt  in  Kotben,  in  which  she  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articK»s,  which  were  re-published  in  her  work  "  Das  Kind  und 
sein  Wesen  "  [The  child  and  its  nature].    Berlin,  Habel,  1868. 

11.  Die  Arbeit  und  die  nene  Erziehung  nach  Frobels  Methode  [Work 
and  the  new  education  according  to  Froebel's  method].  Berlin,  Habel  (Knslin), 
1866.    More  than  259  p. 

Same,  2d  ed.     Kassel  und  Gottingen,  Wigand,  1875.     [4]  329  p.,  4.5  Mark- 
Russian  transl. 

English  transU  in  America  (by  Mrs.  Mann.) 
Italian  transl.  in  Palermo. 

12.  Das  Kind  und  !»ein  Wesen.  .  .  .  [The  child  and  its  nature.  Contri- 
bution to  the  understanding  of  Froebel's  doctrine  of  education].  2d  ed.  Kasael, 
Wigand,  1878. 
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FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

BY   BARONESS  MARENHOLTZ-BULOW.* 


I.  CHILD-NATURK. 

The  child  is  bom  into  the  world !  He  enters  it  struggling ;  a  scream 
is  bis  first  utterance.  His  destiny  is  labor;  he  has  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world  by  his  own  exertions  in  whatever  sphere  of  society 
his  cradle  may  lie.  A  thick  veil  hangs  over  the  young  being  which, 
like  a  closely  enveloped  bud,  does  not  betray  the  exact  image  of  the 
flower  it  will  one  day  expand  into. 

Can  even  the  mother  divine  what  fate  is  in  store  for  her  newborn 
child  ?  She  knows  not  whether  there  lies  in  her  lap  a  future  benefactor 
of  mankind,  or  a  miserable  criminal.  Is  it  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
the  one  destiny — to  avert  the  other?  Who  can  doubt  that  she  may  do 
something  towards  both  these  ends  ?  Imagine,  for  instance,  an  infant 
with  the  natural  endowments  of  a  Goethe,  a  Beethoven,  a  Raphael,  or  a 
Franklin,  and  let  its  cradle  be  placed  in  some  haunt  of  misery  and  vice. 
A  childhood  without  loving  care,  without  guidance,  passed  in  the  midst 
of  immoral  surroundings ;  a  youth  lived  among  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
liars — how  much  of  the  original  material  will  have  been  developed? — 
as  good  as  none !  and  the  gifts  of  nature  will  probably  become  a  per- 
ilous weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scoundrel. 

Or  suppose  the  same  gifted  child  to  be  born  in  a  palace,  and  brought 
up  by  weak,  light-minded  parents  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  and  under 
the  pernicious  system  of  intellectual  forcing,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  practical  senses,  in  utter  idleness — is  it  likely  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
natural  endowments  will  ripen  to  perfection  ?  Hardly  I  If  a  few  sickly 
sprays  shoot  out  and  blossom,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  supposition,  and  imagine  a  child  of  quite 
ordinary  faculties  reared  neither  in  want  and  vice,  nor  in  luxury  and 
superfluity,  whose  parents  and  whole  surroundings  fulfill  all  the  condi- 
tions which  a  human  being  can  require  for  its  development — will  a 
distinguished  man  or  woman  be  the  result  in  such  a  case — a  great  artist, 
or  a  splendid  character,  whose  place  will  be  lastingly  marked  out  in 
human  society?  Certainly  not!  Great  geniuses,  great  characters, 
bring  their  greatness  with  them  into  the  world.  Rose-trees  cannot  be 
grown  from  thistle-seeds. 

*  "  Child  and  Child-Nature.**  Contributions  to  the  Understanding  of  Frdbel's  Edu- 
cational Theories,  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow.  Translated  from  Revised 
Berlin  edition  (1878),  by  Alice  M.  Christie.  I^ondon  :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  15 
Paternoster  Square,  1879. 
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Or  let  us  imagine  the  most  highly  gifted  of  human  beings  brought 
up  under  all  the  best  conceivable  educational  influences,  whether  ac- 
cording to  FrobePs  principles  or  others — would  such  an  one  appear 
before  us  as  a  completely  perfect  man  ?  Certainly  not !  If  we  pre- 
sumed to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  as  a  general  fact  that  human  conditions  are  sufficient,  in 
any  direction  whatever,  to  produce  perfection.  And  this  we  cannot  do. 
For  we  see  all  around  us  defects  of  birth,  as  well  as  defects  of  educa- 
tion and  surroundings,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  beings  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural 
qualifications  and  how  much  to  outward  influences — to  the  education 
which  is  bestowed,  as  well  as  to  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

Each  of  these  influences  has  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  man 
or  woman  out  of  the  child.  But  the  more  human  knowledge  embraces 
in  its  scope  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  more  educational  sys- 
tems are  adapted  to  this  knowledge,  the  nearer  will  they  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

Human  nature  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  its  full  standard  of  devel- 
opment, nor  does  any  one  yet  know  to  what  height  it  is  capable  of 
rising  even  on  earth.  Once  only  did  mankind  behold  its  perfect  pattern 
in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  know  that  man  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  that  his  destiny  is  to  become  the  image  of  God.  Eternally  pro- 
gressing development  can  alone  solve  the  problem  of  his  existence. 

Frobel  aptly  describes  human  nature  when  he  says :  "  Man  is  at  once 
the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the  child  of  God;'* 
in  this  threefold  sense  alone  can  he  be  rightly  understood.  Frobel 
himself  has  done  little  to  develop  this  and  many  other  of  his  profound 
thoughts  on  human  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore,  need  of  constant 
exposition  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  understood.  By  the  com- 
prehension of  this  threefold  character  in  human  nature,  Frobel  to  a 
certain  extent  neutralizes  the  discord  between  body  and  spirit,  for  he 
places  man  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  Nature. 

With  its  first  breath  the  child  comes  undoubtedly  into  relation  with 
these  three  powers :     Nature,  Humanity,  and  God. 

THE   child's    relation   TO   NATURE. 

(1.)  As  a  child  of  nature,  man  is  connected  with  all  the  elements  of 
creation,  even  down  to  the  inorganic  ones,  which  can  be  detected  as 
iron  in  the  blood,  as  chalk  in  the  bones,  and  so  forth.  As  a  product  of 
nature,  he  is  not  only  subject  to  her  laws,  he  lives  in  her,  and  only  exists 
through  her,  he  comes  out  from  her  and  goes  back  to  her !  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  her  atmosphere,  and  his  earthly  life  is  an  outcome  of  it. 
Soil  and  climate,  food  and  clothing,  with  the  modes  of  life  arising 
therefrom,  give  their  s}^»ecial  stamp  to  races  and  peoples,  of  which  the 
individual  man  is  a  member.  There  is  not  a  single  product  of  nature 
that  does  not  pass  into  man.  or  <'it  any  rate  stand  in  relation  to  hint 
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Everywhere  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  interchange  of  material  between 
man  and  nature,  nature  and  man ;  and  when  a  human  being  has  fin- 
ished his  course  on  earth,  he  bequeaths  to  the  earth  his  body,  which  will 
rise  from  it  again  as  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

And  through  nature,  too,  men  are  closely  bound  up  in  one  another, 
each  generation  in  itself,  and  all  generations  together,  for,  from  the  first 
down  to  the  last,  the  great  world  chemist  has  smelted  and  fused  them 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

In  all  these  kingdoms  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  law  which 
governs  alike  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  smallest  stone,  the  lowest 
animal,  and  the  noblest  human  being,  for  all  have  the  same  origin,  and 
the  same  Creator,  God.  And  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  God  lives  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  that  man  is  able  to  understand  nature. 
Only  where  there  is  mutual  analogy,  is  mutual  understanding  possible. 
And  this  understanding,  this  finding  out,  of  analogies  must  be  arrived 
at,  if  man  is  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  being.  We  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  the  great  symbolisms  of  nature ;  but 
science  now-a-days  takes  possession  with  giant  strides  of  one  realm  oi 
nature  after  another.  Let  us  only  place  the  rising  generation,  from  its. 
cradle  up,  under  the  mighty  influences  of  divine  nature,  so  that  her 
intuitive  language  may  penetrate  to  our  children's  souls  and  awaken 
an  echo  in  them,  and  mankind  will  soon  be  better  able  to  solve  the 
riddles  which  contain  the  key  of  life,  the  hieroglyphs  of  this  mystic 
symbolism  will  soon  be  legible  to  all. 

RELATIONS   TO    HDMANITT. 

(2.)  But  as  a  child  of  humanity,  the  young  citizen  of  the  world, 
comes  out  from  the  circle  of  necessity  to  which  all  the  domains  of  nat- 
ure belong,  and  enters  the  realm  of  freedom,  of  self-knowledge,  and 
self-mastery.  The  stamp  of  natural  organisms  is  simple  and  easily 
recognized;  the  species  is  a  sure  index  to  the  individual. 

In  the  human  organism,  intHvidunlity  grows  into  personality^  which 
once  established  can  never  more  be  lost,  but  expands  and  develops  con- 
tinually in  the  chain  of  conscious  existence,  whose  highest  niember 
leads  up  to  the  Godhead.  But  here,  too,  the  species,  the  tribe,  t)ie  na- 
tion, the  generation,  all  combine  to  give  the  stamp  to  the  individual. 

Who  is  there  that  would  be  able  to  unravel  the  many-threaded, 
thousand-fold  entangled  web  of  derivation ;  to  determine  how  much 
is  inherited  from  the  race,  the  nation,  the  family,  and  how  much  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  himself?  Do  not  numberless  traits  of  char- 
acter live  on  from  forefathers  to  descendants?  No  one  can  entirely 
separate  himself  from  the  chain  of  which  he  is  a  link.  None  can  repu- 
diate the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  whether  it  descend  to  him  in  the 
features  of  his  face,  in  his  gestures,  or  in  special  qualities  of  the  soul. 

The  old  saying,  "the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children 
to  the  fourth  generation,"  is  true  for  all  times.     But  virtues  perpetuate 
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themselves  in  like  manner,  and  it  is  within  the  free  choice  of  everj 
separate  personality  to  diminish  tiie  sum  of  wickedness  and  to  increase 
til  at  of  virtue.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  this,  that 
«ach  individual  and  each  generation  make  such  use  of  the  talent 
received  from  its  predecessor,  that  it  shall  yield  manifold  interest. 

Backslidings  of  individual  human  beings,  as  of  individual  nations, 
are  unavoidable  in  the  great  school  of  experience  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  mankind.  But  progress  in  the  main,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
going  forward.  To  deny  this,  is  as  much  as  to  deny  the  Providence 
which  has  implanted  this  incessant  yearning  after  something  better 
(even  under  earthly  conditions)  in  the  human  breast,  and  has  based  on 
this  yearning  the  whole  moral  and  mental  development  of  man.  With- 
out the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  perfection,  for  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  race,  human  education  would  be  without  end  or  aim. 

To  what  extent  man  is  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  seen  in  a  thou, 
sand  different  ways.  A  child  may  have  been  transplanted  to  a  foreign 
land  and  into  the  midst  of  foreign  surroundings  immediately  after  its 
birth,  and  it  will  nevertheless  learn  its  mother  tongue  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other.  There  are  examples  to  show  that  children 
who  had  lost  their  parents  in  strange  countries,  at  the  tenderest  age. 
and  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of  their  mother  tongue,  learnt  it  with 
incredible  rapidity  at  the  first  opportunity.  So,  too.  it  is  affirmed  that 
it  is  not  only  owing  to  the  imitative  faculty  that  children  learn  their 
paients'  trades  so  easily.  The  practice  of  the  parents,  through  which 
special  organs  are  developed,  stands  the  children  in  good  stead.  And 
who  has  not  caught  himself  in  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  his 
laniily  ? 

Humanity  is  a  whole,  and  is  destined  to  develop  and  establish  itself 
more  and  more  as  an  organism  through  the  conscious  hanging  together 
of  its  members,  through  the  realization  (striven  after  by  all  religions) 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Hence  the  individual  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  considered  as  part  of  the  race,  while  it  is  only  through 
individuals  that  the  race  can  receive  the  full  impress  of  all  its  manifold 
features.  The  paradox.  '•  the  more  individual,  so  much  the  more  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  more  universal,  so  much  the  more  individual,"  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction.  The  more  distinctly  and  completely  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual  pronounces  itself,  the  nearer  will  it 
approach  the  universal  character  of  mankind.  Harmony  in  music  is 
all  the  more  perfect  when  each  separate  instrument  gives  out  its  par- 
ticular note  clearly  and  sharply. 

Profound  obscurity  still  covers  the  Why  of  the  great  mystery  of  unity 
in  variety,  and  of  the  linking  together  of  generations  in  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  But  with  the  advance  of  all  other  sciences  that 
of  humanity  is  advancing  also.  The  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
have  arrived  at  that,  which  by  the  wise  of  all  ages  has  been  recognized 
as  the  keystone  of  wisdom,  viz.,  "  to  know  oneself." 
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All  knowledge  must  ascend  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult;  and 
so  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  man  must  lead  first  through  that  of 
the  organisms  of  nature,  which  is  subordinate  to  man.  Man  must  first 
behold  himself  in  the  looking-glass  of  nature,  before  he  can  rightly  use 
that  glass  which  the  history  of  mankind  holds  up  to  liim. 

Only  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  race,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  ciin 
individual  man  see  what  his  true  nature  is — though  hitherto  it  may  be 
only  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  However  much  epochs  and  nations- 
may  differ  from  one  another,  and  however  infinite  in  its  variety  may 
be  the  conformation  of  separate  individuals — each  one  sees,  nevertheless^ 
the  universal  features  of  his  broad  human  nature  beaming  at  him  from 
the  portraits  of  history.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  dramas  of  Shaks- 
peare  immortal,  but  the  grandly  universal  traits  of  human  nature  which 
stand  out  with  the  strongest  individuality  in  all  his  characters?  These 
oniversa^features  remain  the  same,  and  are  comprehensible,  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  forms. 

Mankind  from  its  birth,  like  individual  man,  has  passed  through,  and 
is  still  passing  through,  the  different  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  And  conversely  we  see  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  the  universal  features  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Frobel  has  studied  these  features  with  deeper  insight,  and  has  found 
the  method  of  drawing  them  out  in  the  various  stages  of  childish  devel- 
opment, through  sensation,  will,  and  action. 

In  the  instinctive  utterances  of  infant  nature,  in  so  far  as  its  freedom 
is  not  curtailed  by  the  training  universally  in  vogue,  are  seen  traces  of 
the  groove  in  which  mankind  has  gone  forward  in  its  march  from  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  heights  reached  at  the  present  day. 
The  instinct  of  animals  has  been  strong  enough  from  the  very  beginning 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  their  existence.  The  various  races 
of  animals  have  not  changed  their  functions  within  our  epochs.  The 
bee  builds  its  cell,  the  swallow  her  nest,  the  fox  his  hole,  exactly  as  they 
did  formerly.  Man  alone  has  been  compelled  to  open  out  a  way  for 
himself,  to  mount  upwards  by  his  own  labor  and  exertions,  by  the 
mighty  power  of  his  inventive  spirit,  and  through  thousands  of  errors 
and  by-ways,  from  the  first  rude  conditions  of  a  wild  life  of  nature  to  \ 
the  heights  of  civilization.     The  history  of  human  culture  shows  this. 

But  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  may  have  produced,  from  the  most 
primitive  work-tools  carved  out  of  stones  and  roots,  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  modern  times ;  from  the  first  rude  outlines,  copied  from 
the  shadows  of  objects,  to  the  wonders  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  from 
the  imitated  tones  of  birds  and  insects  and  all  the  different  sounds  of 
nature,  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  from  the  rude  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  space  and  size  to  the  measurement  of  the  heavens ;  in 
all  that  the  human  mind  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  it 
k  nature  that  has  given  the  direction-line  and  the  law.  For  man  could 
only  create  after  the  patterns  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  it  is  only  in 
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a  later  stage  of  development  that  the  genius  of  mankind  has  been  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  divine  stamp  to  these  first  rude  constructions,  and  of 
elevating  them  into  works  of  art.  These  early  patterns  were  to  man  at 
the  same  time  symbols  of  truth ;  visible  signs  of  the  invisible — until  he 
became  capable  of  immediate  apprehension  through  the  Word.  By 
gentle,  gradual  steps,  through  the  rudest  and  the  simplest  modes  of 
sensual  perception  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  beauty  in  Art,  and  of 
divine  truth  in  the  Word,  has  God  led  his  human  children. 

In  the  play  of  children  of  all  times  we  see  the  nature  of  mankind 
expressed.  Its  past  and  future  life  passes  through  the  soul  of  the  child 
as  a  dim  recollection  and  a  dim  foreboding,  and  groping  and  fumbling 
it  seeks  to  find  the  leading-string,  both  outward  and  inward,  which 
shall  guide  it  through  all  labyrinths  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  tasks. 

As  birds  build  nests,  so  children  in  their  play  build  houses,  or  dig 
holes.  As  chickens  scratch  up  the  earth,  so,  too,  do  little  children's 
hands,  until  in  their  little  gardens  they  have  learnt  in  play  how  to  till 
the  soil,  and  sow  and  reap.  Any  chance-found  material  will  serve  them 
for  plastic  modeling,  be  it  only  moist  sand.  There  is  no  art  which  is 
not  attempted  by  children,  whether  it  be  pictures  in  chalk  or  pencil,  or 
drawn  in  the  sand ;  or  that  the  first  stammering  tones  of  the  newborn 
infant  move  rhythmically ;  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  mooing  of 
the  cow,  the  bark  of  the  dog,  and  any  other  animal  voices,  be  imitated 
bv  children,  until  true  musical  sounds  issue  from  their  little  throats; 
these  are  the  first  l>eginnings  which  lead  up  to  art.  And  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  industry  and  art,  the  first  germs  of  science  show  themselves 
also  in  the  desire  to  know.  With  its  oft-repeated :  why,  how,  wherefore  ? 
the  young  mind  strives  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  to  their  source  in  God. 

It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
should  go  through  the  same  phases  as  that  of  the  race,  for  both  have 
the  same  end  before  them.  Happiness — or  according  to  Frobel — "  Joy, 
Peace,  Freedom,"  are  sought  by  the  individual,  are  sought  by  mankind. 
To  both  these  can  only  come  through  the  fulfillment  of  their  destination, 
which  is  the  full  development  of  the  entire  human  nature.  A  rightly 
directed  education  is  the  chief  means  of  reaching  this  end,  but  a  means 
which  is  only  possible  through  a  right  understanding  of  man  and  nat- 
ure. Through  this  understanding  alone  can  the  secret  of  human  exist- 
ence be  discovered. 

THE   CHILD   OF   GOD. 

(3.)     Every  human  being  in  his  spiritual  origin  belongs  to  Crod. 

The  child  of  God  exists  only  as  a  feeble  spark  in  the  human  being  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  world  ;  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  earthly  existence.  At  the  beginning  of  existence  the  child  of 
nature  rules  in  a  man  as  instinctive  life,  as  an  impulse  which  awakeoB 
the  will — at  first  only  as  an  ungoverned  force  of  nature.     Self-preserva- 
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tion  is  almost  exclusively  the  unconscious  object  of  all  childish  utter- 
ances. And  we  have  no  right  to  blame  children  for  this  so-called  egoism ; 
had  not  an  all-wise  providence  implanted  this  impulse  so  strongly  in  the 
human  breast,  how  could  weak,  helpless  beings  preserve  their  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the  countless  perils  of  life  ?  It  is,  however,  the  business 
of  education  to  moderate  this  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  capacity  for  loving,  to  lead  the  child  out  of  the  narrow 
range  of  personal  life  into  that  of  the  child  of  humanity,  i,  «.,  the  social 
being  who  constitutes  a  member  of  human  society.  In  this  sphere 
feeling  and  reason  bear  rule,  and  by  these  the  will  is  guided  and  pointed 
to  a  higher  aim  than  mere  personal  well-being. 

Self-reliance,  independence,  freedom,  are  the  highest  stamps  of  the 
child  of  humanity  as  an  individual.  How  far  would  the  development  of 
the  world  have  advanced  were  it  not  for  the  inborn,  unextinguishable 
craving  which  is  driving  and  spurring  men  on  to  create  for  themselves 
an  independent  existence,  a  respected  position  in  society  ?  Almost  all 
progress  is  the  result  of  it.  Each  one  wishes  to  assert  himself,  to  be 
himself  the  center  of  a  little  world  of  his  own  activity ;  and  this  desire 
drives  him  to  a  thousand  exertions,  to  countless  inventions,  to  continu- 
ous change  of  position,  and  consequently  of  his  whole  circumstances. 

So  long,  however,  as  man  considers  only  himself— or  even  the  wider 
self  of  his  family — ^so  long  the  child  of  God  still  slumbers  in  him.  Then 
only  is  the  latter  awake  and  living,  when  the  love  which  has  hitherto 
embraced  only  himself,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  those  living  with  him, 
drives  him  forth  into  the  larger  community  of  the  nation  and  the  race ; 
when  this  love  becomes  strong  enough  to  move  him,  regardless  of  his 
own  personality,  yea,  more,  at  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  personality  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  that  enters  the  service  of 
mankind  has  entered  the  service  of  God.  The  saying :  "  He  that  lov- 
eth  not  his  brethren,  how  can  he  love  God  ?  "  is  the  kernel  of  all  religion. 
Through  the  love  of  those  outside  us  we  arrive  at  the  love  of  God,  in 
that  higher  community  which  exists  outside  the  visible  world. 

By  every  ideal  upsoaring  we  overstep  the  limits  of  this  earthly  visi- 
ble life,  and  penetrate  into  a  higher  world  where  the  mortal  becomes 
immortaL  If  everywhere  throughout  the  universe  there  is  continuous 
unbroken  connection,  it  can  only  be  an  apparent  gap  which  is  caused 
by  earthly  death.  The  image  of  God,  to  which  man  is  called  to  raise 
himself,  cannot  be  perfected  in  the  narrow  limits  of  earthly  existence , 
in  his  divine  nature  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  great  All,  which  prevails  by 
gradual  advances,  thereby  conquering  time  and  space. 

Who  is  there  that  either  would  or  could  deny  that  man  bears  in  him- 
•elf  the  marks  that  h^  is  destined  to  communion  with  Grod,  and,  finally, 
to  union  with  him?  Has  there  ever  been  a  human  being  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  has  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  earthly 
life  without  experiencing  a  craving  after  something  higher  ?  It  may 
h*ve  been  but  oiie  single  moment  of  strong  emotion,  whether  of  joy  or 
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of  sorroW)  but  that  moment  has  been  enough  to  point  to  something  be> 
yond  the  confines  of  this  existence.  Is  there  any  work  of  man,  even 
the  highest,  any  deed,  even  the  greatest,  which  does  not  presuppase 
something  higher  than  itself,  more  perfect?  Nowhere  in  human  exist- 
ence is  full  satisfaction  to  be  found,  everywhere  forebodings,  yearnings, 
hopings,  drive  us  outside  of  ourselves — on  to  the  Ideal  of  Humanity — 
as  it  was  once  presented  to  us  in  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  His  breth- 
ren— on  to  the  fountain  of  all  fullness  and  perfection — ^to  God  Himself  I 

Such  is  the  child  of  God  who  enters  into  a  higher  liberty  because  he 
has  become  capable  of  a  higher  love.  Only  through  love  is  true  liberty 
possible ;  for  it  is  only  love  that  can  conquer  whatever  is  opposed  to 
liberty ;  and  only  in  liberty  is  love  possible,  for  only  he  who  possesses 
himself  in  perfect  liberty  is  free  to  give  himself  up  in  love. 

All  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  its  true  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
saints,  all  really  great  artists  and  great  discoverers  of  truth  and  science 
— as  also  all  childlike  souls  who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  simplicity 
and  piety — were  children  of  God.  In  them  the  divine  spark  had  kin- 
dled into  a  holy  fire  of  inspiration,  purifying  and  enlightening  the  soul, 
and  enabling  the  divine  mind  to  shine  through  the  human.  In  them 
the  soul  had  burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  personality  and  expanded  itself 
on  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  that  time  when  all  human  beings,  in 
full  possession  of  their  perfected  individuality,  will  together  realize  the 
great  being  of  humanity;  t.  «.,  when  all  the  endless  variety  of  human 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and  the  countless  different  notes  of 
a  great  harmony  of  brotherly  love  be  struck  in  concord.  Then  the 
child  of  God  will  have  triumphed  in  humanity,  then  good  will  have 
conquered  evil,  then  the  Apotheosis  of  this  earthly  globe  and  its  inhab- 
itants will  be  consummated ! 

We  may  lower  or  raise  the  standard  of  perfection  .attainable  on  earth 
as  much  as  we  will — it  matters  little.  Once  let  us  accept  the  law  of 
progress  as  an  eternal  law,  and  it  must  lead  us  on  to  ever  higher  ends. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  *  either  this  earth  is  a  treadmill,  on 
which  men  go  round  and  round  without  ever  getting  further ;  or  else 
mankind  is  destined  to  attain  even  on  earth  to  a  God-deci*eed  height  of 
perfection  which  will  be  carried  on  further  and  further  in  the  great 
hierarchy  of  the  universe. 

If  all  without  exception  believed  in  this  high  destiny,  if  each  one  of 
U8  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  work  according  to  God's  will 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim,  how  much  more  quickly  would  it  l)e 
reached?  How  much  more  easily  would  want  and  sorrow  be  endured 
if  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  end,  to  bring  us  nearer  which  eivery 
experience  of  humanity  must  be  gone  through,  eyery  pain  suffered  and 
its  cause  mastered  ?  But  each  painful  sufferer  and  faithful  worker  will 
<nioe  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  fulfillment.  This  is  the  true  belief, 
belief  in  the  glorification  of  God  in  humanity ;  this  is  the  belief  which 
all  religions  most  presuppose,  this  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity ;  and  one 
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great  reason  why  religion  has  so  little  hold  on  the  world  now-ardays  is, 
that  it  mostly  leaves  this  belief  out  of  account.  So  long  as  it  is  con- 
sidered mere  fanaticism,  or  Utopian  expectation,  to  believe  in  this 
Apotheosis  of  humanity,  so  long  will  it  remain  unrealized.  To  science 
is  committed  the  great  task  of  demonstrating  how  all  that  exists,  not 
only  in  our  planet  but  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  bound  together  in 
one  continuous  chain.  When  this  is  done,  the  higher  relations  of  things 
beyond  the  earth  will  be  understood  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  in 
their  perfect  spiritual  development  will  itself  have  become  science. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  child  of  God  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  child  of  naturcy  and  the  child  of 
humanity.  The  full  harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  prpduced 
when  its  due  weight  is  given  to  each  side,  and  the  higher  nature  draws 
the  others  up  to  equal  perfection  with  its  own. 

Education  will  only  then  fulfill  its  task  when  it  deals  with  human 
nature  in  its  threefold  aspect,  and  gives  to  each  equal  consideration. 
Hitherto,  this  has  not  been  possible,  both  because  child-nature  wus 
little  understood  before  the  present  time,  and  because  the  means  were 
wanting  to  respond  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  necessities  of  the 
infant  mind.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  found  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
children,  who  learnt  to  understand  their  dumb  natural  language,  who 
discovered  a  way  of  supplying  them  with  their  first  mental  nourisli- 
ment,  and  of  treating  the  child  of  humanity,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reasonable. 

Woman — the  Educator  of  Mankind. 

But  where  shall  we  find  mothers  fit  to  receive  the  educational  legacy 
of  genius  bequeathed  to  our  age,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  way  ?  We 
have  but  to  look  around  in  all  classes  of  society  to  see  how  few  are  the 
women  really  fit  to  become  mothers  and  bringers-up  of  children.  And 
even  the  best  amongst  them  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  means.  Frobel  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  true  science  for  mothei's, 
and  we  hope  that  many  perversities  of  our  educational  systems  may  be 
struck  at  their  roots,  and  misery  of  every  description  thus  warded  off. 

With  the  elevation  of  child-nature,  the  elevation  of  woman  and  her 
veritable  emancipation  are  closely  bound  up.  The  science  of  the  mother 
initiates  her  inevitably  into  a  higher  branch  of  knowledge,  whereby  not 
mere  dry  intellectual  power,  but  true  sensibility  and  high  spiritual 
clearsightedness  are  developed  in  her.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  di- 
vine spark  slumbers  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap,  there  must  kindle  in 
her  a  holy  zeal  and  desire  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  educate 
for  humanity  a  worthy  citizen.  With  this  vocation  of  educator  of  man- 
kind is  bound  up  everything  needful  to  place  woman  in  possession  of 
the  foil  rights  of  a  worthy  humanity. 
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II.    THE   FIRST   DEVELOPMENTS    OF   THE  CHILD. 

"  Sich  selbst  und  ihre  Welt  zu  schalfen,  welche  Gott  erschaffen,  iat  die  Aufgabe 
der  Menschheit,  wie  des  Einzelnen." 

"To  fashion  liimself,  to  fashion  the  world,  which  God  created,  is  the  task  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  of  the  individual." 

Not  Frbbel  alone,  others  too  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  expression  to  the  thought  that,  as  the  universal  development  of 
the  human  individual  can  only  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  his  race,  so 
the  first  sure  standard  for  his  management  and  education  must  be  ob- 
tained through  observation  of  the  development  of  collective  humanity. 
Frobel  grounded  his  Kindergarten  system  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
principle,  without,  however,  carrying  its  application  to  the  individual; 
a  few  explanations,  therefore,  by  which  this  analogy  may  be  more 
closely  established,  and  Frobel's  system  of  development  exhibited  in  its 
right  light,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  question  that  proposes  itself  is :  "  What  are  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  infant  ?  "  those,  that  is,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  children  alike,  and  in  which  we  can  point  to  the  beginnings 
of  human  efforts  after  culture. 

PHYSICAL   MOVEMENT. 

When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world,  its  first  utterances  are  in  the 
form  of  movements — outward  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
inner  movements  in  the  shape  of  screams.  All  development  must  go 
on  through  movement.  Before  a  human  being  can  in  any  degree  begin 
to  take  possession  of  himself  and  of  the  outward  world,  his  physical 
powers  and  organs  must  be  to  some  extent  unfolded ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  in  the  early  years  of  life  physical  development  takes  the  lead.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  months  old,  lying  in  its  cradle,  plays  with  its  limbs, 
pulls  about  its  feet  and  fingers,  strikes  out  its  arms  and  legs,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  outward  form,  which  in  this  way 
only  can  be  impressed  on  its  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk, 
its  greatest  need  again  is  movement.  To  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
traverse  the  same  ground  in  a  dozen  different  cross  and  roundabout 
ways ;  to  touch,  handle,  and  examine  everything  with  the  ever  restless 
hands,  all  this  is  common  to  every  healthy  child ;  and  the  greater  its 
strength  the  greater  its  need  for  bodily  exertion,  which  vents  itself  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  lifting ;  and  in 
the  case  of  boys  especially,  urges  on  to  a  variety  of  games  which  de- 
velop strength  and  skill.  No  such  object,  however,  is  present  to  the 
child's  consciousness,  who  is  simply  driven  by  his  impulses,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  causes  him  amusement  and  joy.  Whatever  affords 
pleasure  to  children  in  general,  and  in  all  times,  conduces  always  to 
their  development  in  some  way  or  other. 
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To  forward  physical  deyelopment  is  thus  the  principal  end  of  the 
child's  activity.  And  do  we  not  see  a  like  process  going  on  amongst 
savage  uncultivated  races ;  corporal  exercises,  and  exertions,  the  object 
of  which  is  generally  to  supply  their  needs,  form  the  chief  scope  of 
their  actions  I  The  commencement  of  history  with  the  heroic  age  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  bodily  strength  and  skill  as  the  highest  aim  of 
action,  only  here  we  have  in  addition  the  goal  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
were  not  merely  concerned  with  material,  egoistic  needs,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  beloved  human  beings,  and  before  all  with  the  home  and 
family.  The  putting  forth  of  strength,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  or 
enemies,  are  always  the  highest  pleasure  of  youth  and  early  manhood. 
And  even  in  middle  age  we  still  see  the  toumfunent,  the  duel,  and  the 
chase  i*eplaciug  to  some  measure  as  sport,  the  business  of  warfare. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the  physical  powers 
constituted  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  in  its  infancy,  than  the 
idea  ol  a  future  life  contained  in  Northern  mythology,  viz.,  that  the 
dead  would  divide  their  existence  in  Walhalla  between  fighting  and 
banqueting,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  battle  would  heal  up  at 
once,  and  the  slain  shortly  after  be  drinking  cheerily  at  the  feast. 

EXERCISES   OF    THE   LIMBS. 

The  members  and  organs  of  the  body  must  have  been  developed  up 
to  a  certain'pitch,  before  they  can  serve  as  fit  instruments  for  the  mind. 
We  see  plainly  that  the  wise  direction  of  Providence  has  so  ordered 
things,  that  every  human  being  is  attracted  towards  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  for  his  special  development.  The  child  is  driven  by  an  in- 
ward impulse,  so  to  use  his  members  and  senses  in  his  play,  that  these 
are  developed  and  formed,  just  as  the  grown  man  in  a  primitive  state  is 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  bodily  wants  in  order  that  his  bodily 
powers  may  be  cultivated  and  made  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of  activity. 
But  every  human  being  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  these  impulses,  or  he  will  degenerate,  be  lead  on  to  that  which 
we  call  evil,  and  lose  sight  of  the  direction  which  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  destined  end  of  his  development.  A  right  education  con- 
sists in  so  strengthening  and  encouraging  all  the  natural  dispositions 
of  a  child  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  end  which  nature  has  set  be- 
fore them.  Our  modern  age,  which  makes  so  much  less  demand  for 
expenditure  of  corporal  strength,  furnishes  so  much  less  opportunity 
for  battling  with  outward  material  obstacles,  imitates  the  Greeks, 
though  by  no  means  universally  enough,  in  using  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  physical  education  for  its  youth,  but  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision, or  as  good  as  none,  for  the  first  years  of  childhood,  except  where 
Frobel's  Kindergarten  system  is  in  vogue.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  infant  development  is  called  *'  Exercises  of  the  Limbs." 

After  the  first  development  of  rude  strength,  that  of  skill  in  handling 
standB  out  as  the  chief  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  human  cul- 
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ture.  Next  to  the  need  for  movement,  there  is  none  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  as  that  of  using  the  hands.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  next  to  that  of  taste  (which  is  itself  a  kind  of  touching  with  the 
tongue),  the  dominant  one  in  the  first  stage  of  sensual  growth. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH — USE  OF  HAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  life  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
different  senses ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  fused  together.  The  feeble 
capacity  for  work  which  any  single  sense  possesses,  necessitates  the  co- 
operation of  all,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  well  known  that 
childien  must  always  touch  everything;  and  not  children  only;  all 
rough,  uncultivated  grown  people  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  an  object, 
they  must  also  bring  their  sense  of  touch  in  various  ways  to  their  as- 
sistance, in  order  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  object. 

In  order  that  this  most  necessary  member  may  be  prepared  for  future 
work,  nature  encourages  the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  its 
play.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  forbid  a  young  child 
the  use  of  its  hands,  as  is  so  often  done  in  infant  institutions.  In 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  instruction,  generally  premature  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
children*s  stage  of  development,  they  are  condemned  to  keep  their 
hands  folded,  or  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Through  this  indication 
of  nature,  Frobel  has  discovered  the  right  method  of  riveting  a  child's 
attention,  viz  ,  connecting  all  the  instruction  imparted  to  it  with  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  hand  is  the  natural  scepter  which  raises  man  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  of  the  earth.  With  his  hand  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  all  his  weapons  of  self-defense,  whereas  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  them  by  nature ;  with  his  hand  he  has  made  all  the  imple- 
ments needful  for  mastering  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  for 
procuring  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  his  life.  Without  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hand,  industry  and  art  would  be  impossibilities.  But 
the  marvelous  organism  of  this  member  would  not  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wonders  of  industrial  art ;  for  this  the  guiding 
co-operation  of  the  mind  was  necessary.  The  activity  of  human  beings 
differs  in  this  from  that  of  animals,  that  it  is  tcork  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  fingers  are  moved  by  the  mind,  and  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  ideas.  Therefore  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  its  nobility. 

INSTINCT    OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  play  of  children  is  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  work,  for  it  serves 
to  develop  their  members,  senses,  and  organs.  After  the  first  unregu- 
lated feeling  and  grasping  of  their  little  hands,  their  favorite  occupa- 
tion is  to  dabble  in  some  soft  mess — earth,  sand,  or  what  not — and  to 
try  their  skill  at  shaping  and  producing-.  Modeling  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  child-nature.  But  even  this  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  to  no  end:  education   must  supply  the  material  and  guidance 
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necessary  for  its  developtnent,  must  convert  the  aimless  touching  and 
fumbling  into* systematic  construction,  and  direct  the  mere  instinct  into 
a  channel  of  useful  activity,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  firat  and  easiest  kind  of  construction,  after  the  forms  in  clay  and 
sand,  is  building.  After  the  child  has  grubbed  itself  holes  in  sandhills, 
it  goes  a  step  further  and  builds  bouses,  or  whatever  else  its  fancy  may 
be  able  to  invent  in  the  way  of  architecture — and  connected  with  this 
building  are  all  manner  of  efforts  towards  the  creation  of  a  dtmiuutive 
industry.  The  never-lessening  fascination  for  all  children  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depiction  of  the 
strivings  after  culture  of  a  solitary  individual,  in  which  children  see 
their  own  strivings  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  human  skill  showed  itself  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  that  would  afford  sufficient 
protection  when  natural  holes  in  rocks  or  under  the  earth,  or  mud-huts 
in  woods,  were  no  longer  enough.  But  when,  through  the  Improvement 
of  the  tools  employed,  their  work  progresses  from  its  first  rough  out- 
lines, and  as  the  combinations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  multiply, 
and  form  perfects  itself,  there  awakes  in  the  child  (as  formerly  in  our 
ancestors)  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt  in  part 
awakened  even  earlier  by  the  influence  which  the  forms  and  colors  of 
natural  objects  exercise  even  on  the  least-formed  character.  Every- 
thing glittering,  bright,  or  gaudy,  excites  pleasure  in  the  child  as  in  the 
savage ;  and  in  order  to  produce  itself  pleasure  of  this  sort  the  child, 
in  its  own  handiwork,  feels  more  and  more  after  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  which,  long  before  it  can  apprehend,  it  dimly  and  un- 
consciously forebodes.  Observation  of  nature  furnishes  the  patterns 
which  the  awakened  creative  spirit  will  idealize,  and  Art  is  born  in  the 
human  soul,  whether  its  expression  be  through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

But  it  is  not  only  shaping  and  modeling  that  childish  hands  practice 
histinctively — drawing  and  painting  are  also  attempted  by  them.  As 
Frobel  says,  the  child  first  perceives  the  linear — the  outlines  of  objects. 
Whoever  observes  the  actions  of  children  will  see  how  they  almost  in- 
variably feel  all  round  objects  with  their  fingers — take  in,  so  to  say,  by 
touch,  the  contours  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
sketch  the  outline  of  their  own  bauds  and  fingers  in  pencil,  and  so 
forth.  The  unpracticed  eye  of  a  child  will  at  first  take  in  only  the 
principal  lines  of  objects,  and  of  these  first  the  straight  ones,  before  it 
can  master  curves,  surfaces,  and  filling  in. 

We  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  people  who  first  practiced 
the  science  of  architecture.  Their  drawings  consist  of  outlines — linear 
representations — in  straight  strokes,  without  curves  or  perspective,  as 
in  the  first  attempts  of  children. 

The  awakening  of  the  sense  of  sound  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  moments  of  a  child's  life,  for  even  before  it  can  speak  it 
stammers  out  rhythmic  tones.     It  is  this  instinctive  need  of  rhythm  in 
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children  which  calls  forth  from  mothers  and  norses  their  cradle-eongs, 
and  causes  the  rhythmic  rocking  and  lulling  of  infants  i^  their  cradles 
and  in  the  arms. 

SBlfSE   OP   SOUND— BTHTHM. 

Attention  to  the  differences  of  sound  is  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  children,  and  early  instruction  in  soug  avowedly  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  education.  Savages,  like  children,  have  the  keenest 
desire  for  song  and  dance — i.  e.,  for  rhythmic  sound  and  movement. 
Rhythm  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  course  of 
the  deer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  and  the  whole  wide  harmony 
of  creation  and  of  human  genius.  The  civilization  of  mankind,  as  of 
individual  man,  without  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  is  unthinkable 
— and  music  is  before  all  other  arts  the  awakening  of  the  heart. 

Before,  however,  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  production  of  his  first 
little  works  of  art,  we  may  have  noticed  him  grubbing  in  the  earth,  or 
transfixed  in  admiration  of  some  animal  or  flower :  nature  has  already 
worked  upon  him  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  only  to  the  fresh  living  air 
that  children  of  the  tenderest  years  stretch  out  their  hands  so  joyfully, 
when  the  mother  or  the  nurse  proiiuces  hat  and  cloak  to  take  them  out 
of  doors.  The  forms  and  immediate  impressions  of  surrounding 
nature  already  afford  the  infant  being  pleasure  and  delight. 

GARDENING. 

When  free  use  of  the  limbs  has  been  gained,  all  children  who  are  not 
prevented  from  so  doing  will  be  seen  grubbing  in  the  garden  soil, 
throwing  up  mounds,  and  little  by  little  making  themselves  small  gar- 
dens of  their  own.  At  first  the  little  spade,  which  accompanies  the 
child  out  of  doors,  is  only  used  for  heaping  up  sand  and  stones,  as  an 
exercise  of  strength  without  aim.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  power  of 
observation  ha^  begun  to  supplement  the  merely  instinctive  movements, 
there  is  awakened  an  impulse  to  till  the  jrround  and  to  make  use  of 
the  productive  force  of  nature:  thus  the  child  in  its  play,  and  thus  man 
in  tlie  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  seeks  to  obtain  better  and  more 
plentiful  nourishment.  Even  though  the  instinct  which  moves  the 
child  to  enclose  its  little  gartlen  with  sticks  be  an  undefined  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  out  of  which  the  science  of  agriculture  has  arisen — 
the  instinct,  or  netni  of  p^^ssession. 

Without  possession,  without  ownership,  the  individuality  of  man 
would  never  have  bt»en  fully  stamped.  Ownership  widens  personality 
by  giving  it  power  to  wt»rk  means  to  carry  out  its  will,  and  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  of  fellow-love  by  sharing  i»s  jtixkIs  with  others. 

Were  it  not  for  the  impulse  which  le-l  him  to  agriculture,  man  would 
never  have  forsaken  his  noinatl  c  'ife.  would  never  have  founded  towns 
and  communities,  would  never  lr»ve  carried  development  as  far  as  the 
nathn^  and  never  have  exjx^rifiuvd  the  love  of  countrv. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  see  in  the  first  little 
territorial  possession  of  the  child  the  starting-point  of  the  love  of  one's 
country,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  all  and  everything  which 
is  of  importance  in  human  life,  be  it  little  or  great,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  unnoticed  utterances  which  have  been  the  germs  of  future  de- 
velopments. The  largest  tree  may  have  sprung  from  the  least  percep- 
tible seed,  and  the  greatest  human  action  slumbers  in  the  first  sensations 
of  the  infant  soul.  Is  not  the  love  of  one's  own  hearth  the  seed  of  the 
love  of  one's  country  ? 

But  if  bodily  wants  have  been  the  first  spurs  to  all  human  culture,  it 
is  also  unmistakably  noticeable  through  the  course  of  history,  that  by 
the  side  of  every  material  need  there  is  also  a  spiritual  claim  which 
makes  itself  felt.  The  tending  and  nurturing  of  that  which  serves 
firstly  to  satisfy  selfish  requirements,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken 
love.  For  whatever  man  carefully  tends,  the  object  or  the  being  to 
whom  he  devotes  his  care,  for  whom  he  works,  he  also  learns  to  love. 
That  child  would  be  a  degenerate  one  that  did  not  bestow  its  loving 
care  on  some  objects  or  beings,  were  it  at  first  only  its  playthings. 
With  what  tenderness  do  girls  love  their  dolls,  boys  their  toy-horses  1 
but  from  these  inanimate  things — whicli  are  only  alive  in  childish 
fancy — their  affections  are  soon  transferred  to  the  animals  of  the  house, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  To  a  child  who  has  never  called  a  piece 
of  ground  its  own,  has  never  tilled  it  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  has 
never  expended  its  fostering  love  on  plants  and  animals,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gap  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  that  child  to  attain  the  capacity  for  human  nurture  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense.  All  tending  and  fostering  require  self-mastery  and  self- 
denial,  and  these  are  only  learnt  by  gp'adual  exercise,  beginning  with 
the  little  and  mounting  up  to  the  great.  Out  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled 
with  labor  and  care,  there  accrued  to  man  his  first  rights  over  the  planet 
inhabited  by  him,  and  the  first  page  of  his  later  law-book  contains  tlie 
principle :  "  Duties  and  rights  should  correspond  to  one  another." 

CURIOSITY    TO   KNOW. 

Not  till  the  child  has  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  use  of  its  limbs 
and  senses,  and  its  spontaneity  and  faculties  of  observation  have  been 
awakened,  enabling  it  to  make  all  manner  of  little  experiments,  not  till 
then  does  the  desire  for  knowledge  (generally  called  curiosity)  assert 
itself.  True,  this  desire  lies  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  groping 
and  feeling  of  the  hands,  but  it  only  then  awakens  with  anything  like 
distinctness,  when  the  child  begins  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things 
and  appearances  with  its  thousand  times  repeated,  "  Why,  whence,  and 
wherefore."  It  must  first  have  taken  in  from  the  outward  world  a  se- 
ries of  impressions,  images,  and  ideas,  before  thoughts  will  germinate 
in  its  mind.  In  order  to  knowy  the  child  makes  experiments ;  it  knocks 
different  objects  together,  or  throws  them  on  the  ground,  to  test  the 
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of  sorrow,  but  that  moment  has  been  enough  to  point  to  something  be- 
yond the  confines  of  this  existence.  Is  there  any  work  of  man,  even 
the  highest,  any  deed,  even  the  greatest,  which  does  not  presuppose 
something  higher  than  itself,  more  perfect?  Nowhere  in  human  exist- 
ence is  full  satisfaction  to  be  found,  everywhere  forebodings,  yearnings, 
hopings,  drive  us  outside  of  ourselves — on  to  the  Ideal  of  Humanity — 
as  it  was  once  presented  to  us  in  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  His  breth- 
ren—on to  the  fountain  of  all  fullness  and  perfection — ^to  God  Himself ! 
Such  is  the  chWi  of  God  who  enters  into  a  higher  liberty  because  he 
has  become  capable  of  a  higher  love.  Only  through  love  is  true  liberty 
possible ;  for  it  is  only  love  that  can  conquer  whatever  is  opposed  to 
liberty ;  and  only  in  liberty  is  love  possible,  for  only  he  who  possesses 
himself  in  perfect  liberty  is  free  to  give  himself  up  in  love. 

All  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  its  true  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
j     saints,  all  really  great  artists  and  great  discoverers  of  truth  and  science 
I     — as  also  all  childlike  souls  who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  simplicity 
and  piety — were  children  of  God.     In  them  the  divine  spark  had  kin- 
'     died  into  a  holy  fire  of  inspiration,  purifying  and  enlightening  the  souU 
and  enabling  the  divine  mind  to  shine  through  the  human.     In  them 
the  soul  had  burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  personality  and  expanded  itself 
on  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  that  time  when  all  human  beings,  in 
full  possession  of  their  perfected  individuality,  will  together  realize  the 
great  being  of  humanity ;  i.  e.,  when  all  the  endless  variety  of  human 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and  the  countless  different  notes  of 
a  great  harmony  of  brotherly  love  be  struck  in  concord.     Then  the 
child  of  God  will  have  triumphed  in  humanity,  then  good  will  have 
conquered  evil,  then  the  Apotheosis  of  this  earthly  globe 'and  its  inhab- 
itants will  be  consummated ! 

VVe  may  lower  or  raise  the  standard  of  perfection  attainable  on  earth 
as  much  as  we  will — it  matters  little.  Once  let  us  accept  the  law  of 
progress  as  an  eternal  law,  and  it  must  lead  us  on  to  ever  higher  ends. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  •  either  this  earth  is  a  treadmill,  on 
which  men  go  round  and  round  without  ever  getting  further;  or  else 
mankind  is  destined  to  attain  even  on  earth  to  a  God-deci*eed  height  of 
perfection  which  will  be  carried  on  further  and  further  in  the  great 
hierarchy  of  the  universe. 

If  all  without  exception  believed  in  this  high  destiny,  if  each  one  of 
us  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  work  according  to  God's  will 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim,  how  much  more  quickly  would  it  he 
reached  ?  How  much  more  easily  would  want  and  sorrow  be  endured 
if  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  end,  to  bring  us  nearer  which  every 
experience  of  humanity  must  be  gone  through,  every  pain  suffered  and 
its  cause  mastered  ?  But  each  painful  sufferer  and  faithful  worker  will 
once  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  fulfillment.  This  is  the  true  belief, 
belief  in  the  glorification  ot  God  in  humanity ;  this  is  the  belief  which 
all  religions  must  presuppose,  this  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity ;  and  one 
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great  i-eason  why  religion  has  so  little  hold  on  the  world  now-ardays  is, 
that  it  mostly  leaves  this  belief  out  of  account.  So  long  as  it  is  con- 
sidered mere  fanaticism,  or  Utopian  expectation,  to  believe  in  this 
Apotheosis  of  humanity,  so  long  will  it  remain  unrealized.  To  science 
is  committed  the  great  task  of  demonstrating  how  all  that  exists,  not 
only  in  our  planet  but  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  bound  together  in 
one  continuous  chain.  When  this  is  done,  the  higher  relations  of  things 
beyond  the  earth  will  be  understood  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  in 
their  perfect  spiritual  development  will  itself  have  become  science. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  child  of  God  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  the  child  of 
humanity.  The  full  harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  prpduced 
when  its  due  weight  is  given  to  each  side,  and  the  higher  nature  draws 
the  others  up  to  equal  perfection  with  its  own. 

Education  will  only  then  fulfill  its  task  when  it  deals  with  human 
nature  in  its  threefold  aspect,  and  gives  to  each  equal  consideration. 
Hitherto,  this  has  not  been  possible,  both  because  child-nature  was 
little  understood  before  the  present  time,  and  because  the  means  were 
wanting  to  respond  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  necessities  of  the 
infant  mind.  It  was  Frdbel  who  first  found  the  key  to  the  nature  ot 
children,  who  learnt  to  understand  their  dumb  natural  language,  who 
discovered  a  way  of  supplying  them  with  their  first  mental  nourish- 
ment, and  of  treating  the  child  of  humanity,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reasonable. 

Woman — the  Educator  of  Mankind. 

But  where  shall  we  find  mothers  fit  to  receive  the  educational  legacy 
of  genius  bequeathed  to  our  age,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  way  ?  We 
have  but  to  look  around  in  all  classes  of  society  to  see  how  few  are  the 
women  really  fit  to  become  mothers  and  bringers-up  of  children.  And 
even  the  best  amongst  them  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  means.  Frobel  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  true  science  for  mothers, 
and  we  hope  that  many  perversities  of  our  educational  systems  may  be 
struck  at  their  roots,  and  misery  of  every  description  thus  warded  off. 

With  the  elevation  of  child-nature,  the  elevation  of  woman  and  her 
veritable  emancipation  are  closely  bound  up.  The  science  of  the  mother 
initiates  her  inevitably  into  a  higher  branch  of  knowledge,  whereby  not 
mere  dry  intellectual  power,  but  true  sensibility  and  high  spiritual 
clearsightedness  are  developed  in  her.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  di- 
vine spark  slumbers  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap,  there  must  kindle  in 
her  a  holy  zeal  and  desire  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  educate 
for  humanity  a  worthy  citizen.  With  this  vocation  of  educator  of  man- 
kind is  bound  up  everything  needful  to  place  woman  in  possession  of 
the  foil  rights  of  a  worthy  humanity. 


\ 
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II.    THE   FIRST  DEVELOPMENTS    OF   THE  CHILD. 

"  Sich  selbst  und  ihre  Welt  zu  schalfen,  welche  Gott  ersohaffen,  iat  die  Aofgabe 
der  Menschheit,  wie  des  Einzelnen." 

"To  fashion  himself,  to  fashion  the  world,  which  God  created,  is  the  task  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  of  the  individual." 

Not  Frobel  alone,  others  too  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  expression  to  the  thought  that,  as  the  universal  development  of 
the  human  individual  can  only  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  his  race,  so 
the  first  sure  standard  for  his  management  and  education  must  be  ob- 
tained through  observation  of  the  development  of  collective  humanity. 
Frobel  grounded  his  Kindergarten  system  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
principle,  without,  however,  carrying  its  application  to  the  individual ; 
a  few  explanations,  therefore,  by  which  this  analogy  may  be  more 
closely  established,  and  Frobel's  system  of  development  exhibited  in  its 
right  light,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  question  that  proposes  itself  is :  "  What  are  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  infant  ?  "  those,  that  is,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  children  alike,  and  in  which  we  can  point  to  the  beginnings 
of  human  efforts  after  culture. 

PHYSICAL   MOVEMENT. 

When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world,  its  first  utterances  are  in  the 
form  of  movements — outward  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
inner  movements  in  the  shape  of  screams.  All  development  must  go 
on  through  movement.  Before  a  human  being  can  in  any  degree  begin 
to  take  possession  of  himself  and  of  the  outward  world,  his  physical 
powers  and  organs  must  be  to  some  extent  unfolded ;  and  thence  it  h 
that  in  the  early  years  of  life  physical  development  takes  the  lead.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  months  old,  lying  in  its  cradle,  plays  with  its  limbs, 
pulls  about  its  feet  and  fingers,  strikes  out  its  arms  and  legs,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  outward  form,  which  in  this  way 
only  can  be  impressed  on  its  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk, 
its  greatest  need  again  is  movement.  To  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
traverse  the  same  ground  in  a  dozen  different  cross  and  roundabout 
ways ;  to  touch,  handle,  and  examine  everything  with  the  ever  restless 
hands,  all  this  is  common  to  every  healthy  child ;  and  the  greater  its 
strength  the  greater  its  need  for  bodily  exertion,  which  vents  itself  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  lifting ;  and  in 
the  case  of  boys  especially,  urges  on  to  a  variety  of  games  which  de- 
velop strength  and  skill.  No  such  object,  however,  is  present  to  the 
child's  consciousness,  who  is  simply  driven  by  his  impulses,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  causes  him  amusement  and  joy.  Whatever  affords 
pleasure  to  children  in  general,  and  in  all  times,  conduces  always  to 
their  development  in  some  way  or  other. 
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To  forward  physical  development  is  thus  the  principal  end  of  the 
child's  activity.  And  do  we  not  see  a  like  process  going  on  amongst 
savage  uncultivated  races ;  corporal  exercises,  and  exertions,  the  object 
of  which  is  generally  to  supply  their  needs,  form  the  chief  scope  of 
their  actions  I  The  commencement  of  history  with  the  heroic  age  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  bodily  strength  and  skill  as  the  highest  aim  of 
action,  only  here  we  have  in  addition  the  goal  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
were  not  merely  concerned  with  material,  egoistic  needs,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  beloved  human  beings,  and  before  all  with  the  home  and 
family.  The  putting  forth  of  strength,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  or 
enemies,  are  always  the  highest  pleasure  of  youth  and  eai'ly  manhood. 
And  even  in  middle  age  we  still  see  the  toumfiment,  the  duel,  and  the 
chase  replacing  to  some  measure  as  sport,  the  business  of  warfare. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the  physical  powers 
constituted  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  in  its  infancy,  than  the 
idea  ol  a  future  life  contained  in  Northern  mythology,  viz.,  that  the 
dead  would  divide  their  existence  in  Walhalla  between  fighting  and 
banqueting,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  battle  would  heal  up  at 
once,  and  the  slain  shortly  after  be  drinking  cheerily  at  the  feast. 

EXERCISES   OF    THE   LIMBS. 

The  members  and  organs  of  the  body  must  have  been  developed  up 
to  a  certain 'pitch,  before  they  can  serve  as  fit  instruments  for  the  mind. 
We  see  plainly  that  the  wise  direction  of  Providence  has  so  ordered 
things,  that  every  human  being  is  attracted  towards  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  for  his  special  development.  The  child  is  driven  by  an  in- 
ward  impulse,  so  to  use  his  members  and  senses  m  his  play,  that  these 
are  developed  and  formed,  just  as  the  grown  man  in  a  primitive  state  is 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  bodily  wants  in  order  that  his  bodily 
powers  may  be  cultivated  and  made  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of  activity. 
But  every  human  being  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  these  impulses,  or  he  will  degenerate,  be  lead  on  to  that  which 
we  call  evil,  and  lose  sight  of  the  direction  which  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  destined  end  of  his  development.  A  right  education  con- 
sists in  so  strengthening  and  encouraging  all  the  natural  dispositions 
of  a  child  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  end  which  nature  has  set  be- 
fore them.  Our  modern  age,  which  makes  so  much  less  demand  for 
expenditure  of  corporal  strength,  furnishes  so  much  less  opportunity 
for  battling  with  outward  material  obstacles,  imitates  the  Greeks, 
though  by  no  means  universally  enough,  in  using  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  physical  education  for  its  youth,  but  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision, or  as  good  as  none,  for  the  first  years  of  childhood,  except  where 
Frobel's  Kindergarten  system  is  in  vogue.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  infant  development  is  called  *'  Exercises  of  the  Limbs.'* 

After  the  first  development  of  rude  strength,  that  of  skill  in  handling 
stands  out  as  the  chief  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  human  cul- 
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ture.  Next  to  the  need  for  movement,  there  is  none  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  as  that  of  using  the  hands.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  next  to  that  of  taste  (which  is  itself  a  kind  of  touching  with  the 
tongue),  the  dominant  one  in  the  first  stage  of  sensual  growth. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH — USE  OF  HAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  life  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
different  senses ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  fused  together.  The  feeble 
capacity  for  work  which  any  single  sense  possesses,  necessitates  the  co- 
operation of  all,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  well  known  that 
children  must  always  touch  everything;  and  not  children  only;  all 
rough,  uncultivated  grown  people  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  an  object, 
they  must  also  bring  their  sense  of  touch  in  various  ways  to  their  as- 
sistance, in  order  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  object. 

In  order  that  this  most  necessary  member  may  be  prepared  for  future 
work,  nature  encourages  the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  its 
play.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  forbid  a  young  child 
the  use  of  its  hands,  as  is  so  often  done  in  infant  institutions.  In 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  instruction,  generally  premature  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
children's  stage  of  development,  they  are  condemned  to  keep  their 
hands  folded,  or  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Through  this  indication 
of  nature,  Frdbel  has  discovered  the  right  method  of  riveting  a  child's 
attention,  viz ,  connecting  all  the  instruction  imparted  to  it  with  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  hand  is  the  natural  scepter  which  raises  man  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  of  the  earth.  With  his  hand  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  all  his  weapons  of  self-defense,  whereas  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  them  by  nature ;  with  his  hand  he  has  made  all  the  imple- 
ments needful  for  mastering  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  for 
procuring  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  his  life.  Without  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hand,  industry  and  art  would  be  impossibilities.  But 
the  marvelous  organism  of  this  member  would  not  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wonders  of  industrial  art ;  for  this  the  guiding 
co-operation  of  the  mind  was  necessary.  The  activity  of  human  beings 
differs  in  this  from  that  of  animals,  that  it  is  work  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  fingers  are  njoved  by  the  mind,  and  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  ideas.  Therefore  w^ork  is  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  its  nobility. 

INSTINCT    OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  play  of  children  is  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  work,  for  it  serves 
to  develop  their  members,  senses,  and  organs.  After  the  first  unregu- 
lated feeling  and  grasping  of  their  little  hands,  their  favorite  occu[>a- 
tion  is  to  dabble  in  some  soft  mess — earth,  sand,  or  what  not — and  to 
try  their  skill  at  shaping  and  produciner-  Modeling  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  child-nature.  But  even  this  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  to  no  end:  education   must  supply  the  material  and  guidance 
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necessary  for  its  deyelopment,  must  convert  the  aimless  touching  and 
fumbling  into* systematic  construction,  and  direct  the  mere  instinct  into 
a  channel  of  useful  activity,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  and  easiest  kind  of  construction,  after  the  forms  in  clay  and 
sand,  is  building.  After  the  child  has  grubbed  itself  holes  in  sandhiUs, 
it  goes  a  step  further  and  builds  bouses,  or  whatever  else  its  fancy  may 
be  able  to  invent  in  the  way  of  architecture — and  connected  with  this 
building  are  all  manner  of  efforts  towards  the  creation  of  a  diminutive 
industry.  The  never-lessening  fascination  for  all  children  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depiction  of  the 
strivings  after  culture  of  a  solitary  individual,  in  which  children  see 
their  own  strivings  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  human  skill  showed  itself  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  that  would  afford  sufficient 
protection  when  natural  holes  in  rocks  or  under  the  earth,  or  mud-huts 
in  woods,  were  no  longer  enough.  But  when,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  tools  employed,  their  work  progresses  from  its  first  rough  out- 
lines, and  as  the  combinations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  multiply, 
and  form  perfects  itself,  there  awakes  in  the  child  (as  formerly  in  our 
ancestors)  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt  in  part 
awakened  even  earlier  by  the  influence  which  the  forms  and  colors  of 
natural  objects  exercise  even  on  the  least-formed  character.  Every- 
thing glittering,  bright,  or  gaudy,  excites  pleasure  in  the  child  as  in  the 
savage ;  and  in  order  to  produce  itself  pleasure  of  this  sort  the  child, 
in  its  own  handiwork,  feels  more  and  more  after  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  which,  long  before  it  can  apprehend,  it  dimly  and  un- 
consciously forebodes.  Observation  of  nature  furnishes  the  patterns 
which  the  awakened  creative  spirit  will  idealize,  and  Art  is  born  in  the 
humcin  soul,  whether  its  expression  be  through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

But  it  is  not  only  shaping  and  modeling  that  childish  hands  practice 
instinctively— drawing  and  painting  are  also  attempted  by  them.  As 
Frcibel  says,  the  child  first  perceives  the  linear — the  outlines  of  objects. 
Whoever  observes  the  actions  of  children  will  see  how  they  almost  in- 
variably feel  all  round  objects  with  their  fingers — take  in,  so  to  say,  by 
touch,  the  contours  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
sketch  the  outline  of  their  own  hands  and  fingers  in  pencil,  and  so 
forth.  The  unpracticed  eye  of  a  child  will  at  first  take  in  only  the 
princii)al  lines  of  objects,  and  of  these  first  the  straight  ones,  before  it 
can  master  curves,  surfaces,  and  filling  in. 

We  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  people  who  first  practiced 
the  science  of  architecture.  Their  drawings  consist  of  outlines — linear 
representations — in  straight  strokes,  without  curves  or  perspective,  as 
in  the  first  attempts  of  children. 

The  awakening  of  the  sense  of  sound  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  moments  of  a  child's  life,  for  even  before  it  can  speak  it 
stammers  out  rhythmic  tones.    It  is  this  instinctive  need  of  rhythm  in 
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children  which  calls  forth  from  mothers  and  nnrses  their  cradle-eongs, 
and  causes  the  rhythmic  rocking  and  lulling  of  infants  Tn  their  cradles 
and  in  the  arms. 

SENSE   OP   SOUND— BTHTHM. 

Attention  to  the  differences  of  sound  is  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  children,  and  early  instruction  in  song  avowedly  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  education.  Savages,  like  children,  have  the  keenest 
desire  for  song  and  dance — t.  e.,  for  rhythmic  sound  and  movement. 
Rhythm  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  course  of 
the  deer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  and  the  whole  wide  harmony 
of  creation  and  of  human  genius.  The  civilization  of  mankind,  as  of 
individual  man,  without  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  is  unthinkable 
— and  music  is  before  all  other  arts  the  awakening  of  the  heart. 

Before,  however,  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  production  of  his  first 
little  works  of  art,  we  may  have  noticed  him  grubbing  in  the  earth,  or 
transfixed  in  admiration  of  some  animal  or  flower :  nature  has  already 
worked  upon  him  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  only  to  the  fresh  living  air 
that  children  of  the  tenderest  years  stretch  out  their  hands  so  joyfully, 
when  the  mother  or  the  nurse  produces  hat  and  cloak  to  take  them  out 
of  doors.  The  forms  and  immediate  impressions  of  surrounding 
nature  already  afford  the  infant  being  pleasure  and  delight. 

GARDENING. 

When  free  use  of  the  limbs  has  been  gained,  all  children  who  are  not 
prevented  from  so  doing  will  be  seen  grabbing  in  the  garden  soil, 
throwing  up  mounds,  and  little  by  little  making  themselves  small  gar- 
dens of  their  own.  At  first  the  little  spade,  which  accompanies  the 
child  out  of  doors,  is  only  used  for  heaping  up  sand  and  stones,  as  an 
exercise  of  strength  without  aim.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  power  of 
observation  has  begun  to  supplement  the  merely  instinctive  movements, 
there  is  awakened  an  impulse  to  till  the  jjronnd  and  to  make  use  of 
the  productive  force  of  nature;  thus  the  child  in  its  play,  and  thus  man 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  seeks  to  obtain  better  and  more 
plentiful  nourishment.  Even  though  the  instinct  which  moves  the 
child  to  enclose  its  little  garden  with  sticks  be  an  undefined  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  out  of  which  the  science  of  agriculture  has  arisen — 
the  instinct,  or  need  of  possession. 

Without  possession,  without  ownership,  the  individuality  of  man 
would  never  have  been  fully  stamped.  Ownership  widens  personality 
by  giving  it  power  to  work,  means  to  carry  out  its  will,  and  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  of  fellow-love  by  sharing  its  goods  with  others. 

Were  it  not  for  the  impulse  which  le«l  him  to  agriculture,  man  would 
never  have  forsaken  his  nomad  c  life,  would  never  have  founded  towns 
and  communities,  would  never  hrne  carried  development  as  far  as  the 
nation^  and  never  have  experiiMiced  the  love  of  country. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  see  in  the  first  little 
territorial  possession  of  the  child  the  starting-point  of  the  love  of  one's 
country,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  all  and  everything  which 
is  of  importance  in  human  life,  be  it  little  or  great,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  unnoticed  utterances  which  have  been  the  germs  of  future  de- 
velopments. The  largest  tree  may  have  sprung  from  the  least  percep- 
tible seed,  and  the  greatest  human  action  slumbers  in  the  first  sensations 
of  the  infant  soul.  Is  not  the  love  of  one's  own  hearth  the  seed  of  the 
love  of  one's  country  ? 

But  if  bodily  wants  have  been  the  first  spurs  to  all  human  culture,  it 
is  also  unmistakably  noticeable  through  the  course  of  history,  that  by 
the  side  of  every  material  need  there  is  also  a  spiritual  claim  which 
makes  itself  felt.  The  tending  and  nurturing  of  that  which  serves 
firstly  to  satisfy  selfish  requirements,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken 
love.  For  whatever  man  carefully  tends,  the  object  or  the  being  to 
whom  he  devotes  his  care,  for  whom  he  works,  he  also  learns  to  love. 
That  child  would  be  a  degenerate  one  that  did  not  bestow  its  loving 
care  on  some  objects  or  beings,  were  it  at  first  only  its  playthings. 
With  what  tenderness  do  girls  love  their  dolls,  boys  their  toy-horses  I 
but  from  these  inanimate  things — which  are  only  alive  in  childish 
fancy — their  affections  are  soon  transferred  to  the  animals  of  the  house, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  To  a  child  who  has  never  called  a  piece 
of  ground  its  own,  has  never  tilled  it  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  has 
never  expended  its  fostering  love  on  plants  and  animals,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gap  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  that  child  to  attain  the  capacity  for  human  nurture  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense.  All  tending  and  fostering  require  self-mastery  and  self- 
denial,  and  these  are  only  learnt  by  gradual  exercise,  beginning  with 
the  little  and  mounting  up  to  the  great.  Out  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled 
with  labor  and  care,  there  accrued  to  man  his  first  rights  over  the  planet 
inhabited  by  him,  and  the  first  page  of  his  later  law-book  contains  the 
principle :  "  Duties  and  rights  should  correspond  to  one  another." 

CURIOSITY    TO  KNOW. 

Not  till  the  child  has  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  use  of  its  limbs 
and  senses,  and  its  spontaneity  and  faculties  of  observation  have  been 
awakened,  enabling  it  to  make  all  manner  of  little  experiments,  not  till 
then  does  the  desire  for  knowledge  (generally  called  curiosity)  assert 
itself.  True,  this  desire  lies  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  groping 
and  feeling  of  the  hands,  but  it  only  then  awakens  with  anything  like 
distinctness,  when  the  child  begins  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things 
and  appearances  with  its  thousand  times  repeated,  "  Why,  whence,  and 
wherefore."  It  must  first  have  taken  in  from  the  outward  world  a  se- 
ries of  impressions,  images,  and  ideas,  before  thoughts  will  germinate 
in  its  mind.  In  order  to  knowy  the  child  makes  experiments;  it  knocks 
different  objects  together,  or  throws  them  on  the  ground,  to  test  the 
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solidity  of  their  material ;  it  finds  out  their  taste  with  its  tongue ;  tears 
or  breaks  them  up  to  see  what  they  are  like  inside,  and  by  hundreds  of 
like  experiments  searches  out  the  nature  and  use  of  things. 

COMPARISON. 

To  obseryation  and  investigation  follows  the  comparison  of  one  thing 
with  another,  and  by  comparison  a  perception  of  size,  form,  color, 
number,  etc.,  is  arrived  at.  What  child  is  there  that  does  not  measure 
the  length  and  breadth  of  different  articles,  that  does  not  ask  :  **■  \s  hich 
of  them  is  the  largest?"  What  child  does  not  delight  in  counting  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  occupied?  iii  asking  their  names  and  uses? 
Unfortunately  the  answers  given  to  a  child's  eager  inquiries  are  too 
often  only  empty  words  little  calculated  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  not 
words  alone,  but  above  all  demonstrations,  which  can  furnish  answers 
adapted  to  a  child's  understanding ;  instruction  in  observation  must 
begin  with  its  earliest  games,  and  not  only  at  school.  How  brightly  a 
child's  eyes  will  sparkle  at  every  fresh  discovery,  be  it  only  a  shining 
stone  or  a  new  wild-flower  that  it  has  found ;  its  joy  over  every  fre^h 
addition  to  its  store  of  knowledge,  to  its  treasure-house  of  ideas,  is  often, 
though  it  may  express  itself  diflerently,  no  less  than  that  of  the  wise 
man  of  antiquity,  who,  with  the  words,  "  I  have  discovered  it,"  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Just  as  children,  when  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge first  wakens  in  them,  begin  by  occupying  themselves  with  the  re- 
lations of  space,  with  size  and  number,  so  did  the  learning  of  mankind 
befjin  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The  sole  book  which  they 
could  interrogate  at  the  beginning  of  their  development,  was  nature; 
the  observation  and  imitation  of  nature  led  from  invention  to  invention, 
each  of  which  increased  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  widened  the  men- 
tal horizon.  With  a  knowledge  of  nature, — however  superficial  it  may 
h  ive  been,  and  based  merely  on  appearances — did  the  learning  of  man- 
kind begin,  and  the  learning  of  children  must  begin  in  like  manner. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  deductions  from  this  experimental 
knowledge  should  lead  to  mathematical  conclusions,  should  consist  in 
the  measurement  of  compared  objects.  Not  till  things  had  been  classi- 
fied according  to  their  size  and  number,  could  they  present  themselves 
clearly  to  the  understandmg. 

As  the  child  carries  on  its  first  geographical  observations  by  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  garden  and  the  nearest  environs  of  its  dwelling-place, 
so  the  geographical  knowledge  of  infant  mankind  began  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  neighboring  tracts  of  land,  their  soil,  their  products, 
their  climates,  etc.  With  the  history  of  the  family,  the  patriarchs,  be- 
gan the  history  of  the  world.  What  do  children  love  more  to  hear  than 
the  stories  of  family  adventures,  what  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
did,  all  that  happened  in  their  childhood,  how  they  lived  "when  they 
were  little  ?  "  It  is  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occurs  to  a  child, 
whether  others  were  like  what  he  himself  is,  whether  they,  too,  were 
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once  little.  It  was  possibly  this  thought  which  once  moved  a  child  to 
ask  the  question,  "  if  God  had  once  been  a  little  boy  ?  "  Childi-en  only 
understand  what  they  can  refer  back  to  themselves,  for  they  can  only 
start  from  themselves. 

SOCIAL    IMPULSE. 

But  all  these  degrees  of  development,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
could  only  be  reached  by  mankind  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  child) 
in  connection  with  his  fellow-men,  through  the  bond  of  society.  The 
instinct  of  fellowship  distinguishes  even  the  higher  races  of  animals 
from  the  lower,  and  is  the  deepest  and  most  universal  instinct  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  source  and  the  means  of  all  his  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Only  by  means  of  association  can  man  conquer  time  and  space, 
subdue  to  his  own  uses  the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  himself  more 
and  more  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  which  he  shall,  in  time,  permeate  and 
dominate  even  as  Grod  permeates  and  dominates  the  universe. 

The  social  impulse  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  a 
child's  existence.  No  child  likes  to  be  alone ;  it  screams  in  its  cradle 
if  it  thinks  uo  human  being  is  near  it,  and  is  quieted  by  the  least  word 
of  kindly  speech.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  society  of  human  beings  in 
general  that  it  wants — it  needs  especially  that  of  its  like,  of  children 
who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  of  children  of 
its  own  age.  A  child  that  has  spent  its  childhood  with  grown-up  people 
only  will  never  possess  the  freshness  and  youthful  joyousness  which  are 
awakened  by  life  in  a  community ;  and  premature  seriousness,  if  not 
melancholy,  will  stamp  its  young  features.  What  happy  smiles,  what 
beaming  eyes,  does  one  not  see  in  even  the  youngest  children,  when 
they  catch  sight  of  other  children  as  young  as  themselves.  The  play 
of  children  with  each  other  forms  the  first  basis  of  all,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  their  moral  cultivation.  Without  the  love  of  his  kind,  without 
all  the  manifold  relations  of  man  to  man,  all  morality,  all  culture, 
would  inevitably  collapse ;  in  the  instinct  of  fellowship  lies  the  origin 
of  state,  of  church,  and  of  all  that  makes  human  life  what  it  is. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTINCT. 

According  to  Frdbel  the  first  religious  instincts  of  children  show 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join  all  gatherings  of  grown-up  people  ; 
this  Frobel  attributes  to  an  undefined  feeling  that  there  is  a  common 
striving,  a  common  idea  uniting  all  the  different  individuals  and  causing 
them  to  assemble  together.  Thus,  in  the  streets,  or  anywhere  else, 
children  will  be  seen  flocking  to  any  spot  where  several  people  are 
gathered  together ;  nothing  delights  children  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  join  in  gatherings  of  grown-up  people,  however  much  constraint  be 
enforced  upon  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  first  visit  to  church  has  more 
to  do  with  the  delight  in  a  concourse  of  many  people  than  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  going  on,  or  the  participation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
devotions,  which  the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  entering  into.     No 
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doubt  this  is  only  the  first  unconscious  aspiration  penetrating  the 
child's  soul,  and  with  it  is  bound  up  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  man- 
kind, which  always  precedes  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  the  love  of  its 
mother,  of  its  parents,  of  those  nearest  to  it,  which  can  lead  the  young 
soul  to  Grod;  out  of  this  feeling  is  born  the  first  spark  of  religious  as- 
piration. As  every  sensation,  and  all  other  knowledge  rests  immediately 
on  instinct,  so,  too,  does  religious  knowledge.  Frobel's  statement  that 
by  repeatedly  observing  how  children,  scarcely  a  year  old,  when  being 
amused  with  a  ball  fastened  to  a  string,  will  quickly  take  their  eyes  off 
the  revolving  ball  and  follow  the  string  till  they  come  to  the  hand  which 
is  turning  it,  he  became  convinced  that  even  a  child's  instinct  will 
drive  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the  appearance  of  things  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  cause,  may  be  little  instructive  to  those  who  do  not 
concede  to  childish  utterances  a  psychological  basis.  And  yet  no. 
thinker  will  deny  that  all  the  conscious  utterances  of  humanity  have  risen 
out  of  unconscious  ones.  But  in  this  concession  there  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  acknowledgment  of  Frobel's  idea,  that  every  conception  of  the 
mature  mind  has  its  root-point  in  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  child's 
mind,  which,  being  awakened  by  outward  phenomena,  shows  itself  first 
as  a  blind  impulse ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  instruction  must  start  with 
the  concrete  and  mount  up  to  abstract  thought.  Frobel  says  :  "  From 
objects  to  pictures — from  pictures  to  symbols — from  symbols  to  ideas, 
leads  the  ladder  of  knowledge."  And  Pestalozzi :  "  There  is  nothing 
in  the  mind  which  has  not  passed  into  it  through  the  senses." 

God  through  Nature. — Symbols. 

The  first  intimation  of  a  higher  being  came  to  mankind  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  development — as  it  still  does  to  the  child — through  the 
impression,8  of  the  visible  world  of  nature.  Man  felt  his  own  weak^ 
ness  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  forces  of  Nature,  contemplated  while 
still  in  the  fermentation  stage  of  its  development,  and  bowed  trem- 
blingly before  its  unknown  ruler.  He  saw  that  he  himself  and  his  ex- 
istence were  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  beneficence  of  this  Nature, 
which,  like  a  loving  mother  showered  all  manner  of  blessings  on  him, 
and  so  lie  loved  her  in  return,  and  worshiped  her  through  symbols 
chosen  from  her  own  treasure-house,  till  at  last,  as  he  became  to  a  cer. 
tain  extent  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  own  being,  he  humanized 
the  soul  of  nature  after  an  ideal  standard,  and  worshiped  and  feared 
it  in  the  shape  of  his  false  Gods. 

Who  made  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  birds  and  sheep?  who  made  my 
father  and  mother?  asks  the  child,  seeking  after  the  causes  of  things, 
because  he  is  himself  the  beginning  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  being. 
The  roaring  of  the  thunder  makes  him  tremble  like  the  savages — he 
imagines  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  higher  power;  the  reviving  breath  of 
spring  fills  him  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  wonder,  and  awakes  in 
him  forebodings  of   the  invisible  Benefactor  whose  visible  image  he 
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loves  in  his  parents.  A  child,  with  his  lap  full  of  sweet-smelling  flow- 
ers which  he  is  going  to  weave  into  a  garland,  sits  on  the  grass  under  a 
blossoming  apple-tree  in  which  the  birds  are  warbling  their  spring  song ; 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  his  being,  a  cooling  wind  plays 
gently  round  his  face  and  showers  over  him  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
tree ;  a  flood  of  newly  experienced  bliss  uplifts  his  soul,  and  his  lips 
gently  whisper :  **  It  is  the  good  God  who  is  passing  by," — the  first 
revelation  of  the  deity  has  entered  his  soul. 

All  religion  begins  with  natural  religion,  but  the  God  in  nature  must 
also  be  recognized  in  man,  though  this  will  not  be  till  the  God  in  nat- 
ure has  been  apprehended.  The  development  of  nature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind  are  mutually  symbolic  one  of  the  other,  and 
correspond  in  their  different  stages  to  the  various  stages  of  belief  in 
God,  through  which  mankind  and  the  individual  pass.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  human  soul  proceeds  according  to  the 
same  system  of  laws  as  the  development  of  the  organisms  of  natui*e— 
for  both  have  a  common  creator.  And  not  only  do  they  follow  the 
same  laws  of  development,  but  the  sequence  of  stages  is  the  same  in 
both  cases;  everything  ascends  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  The 
budding-season  of  spring  represents  childhood ;  the  blossom-time  of 
summer,  youth  ;  the  fruits  of  harvest,  the  maturity  of  manhood  ;  and 
the  decay  of  winter,  that  of  old  age.  Everywhere  in  the  world  of  nature 
we  find  analogies  to  the  life  of  the  human  soul.  All  natural  phenomena 
correspond  to  ideas,  incorporate  thoujghts,  and  thus  receive  a  higher 
meaning;  or  are  the  signs  of  spiritual  truths  to  which  they  give 
expression.     Thus  they  may  be  called  Symbols. 

The  profound  understanding  shown  by  Frobel  of  the  path  which  ed- 
ucation must  follow,  in  order,  in  this  aspect  also,  to  keep  in  relation  to 
human  nature,  will  be  more  closely  examined  later  on  in  this  work. 

UTTERANCES. 

The  utterances  of  all  children  are  the  same,  and  their  origin  is  tl  e 
same,  for  they  are  based  on  inborn  natural  impulses.  But  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  nothing  without  an  object;  all  instincts  which  have 
not  been  deflected  from  their  natural  direction  have  but  this  one  end  : 
to  further  the  development  of  the  organization  of  nature,  or  of  the 
human  individual. 

The  child  plays,  is  constrained  to  play,  in  order  to  develop  itself. 
Its  play  is  activity  intended  to  awaken,  strens:then,  and  form  its  powei*s 
and  talents,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  grown 
being.  In  like  manner  the  combined  activity  of  mankind— the  results 
of  which  appear  in  t'le  progressive  stages  of  civilization  in  the  past  and 
the  present — can  have  no  other  end  but  the  realization  of  perfected 
humanity  throu'^h  the  development  of  all  that  concerns  mankind,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  idea  of  humanity.  But  hu-  / 
manity  is  made  up  of  individual  men,  and  thus  it  follows  of  necessity,     / 
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that  the  life's  aim  of  the  latter  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  members. 

No  one  thinks  of  denying  that  the  individual  plant,  or  the  individual 
animal,  develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  tribe.  And  it  is  only 
because  we  understand  how  the  development  of  the  tribe  and  family  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  proceeds  that  we  know  how  to  manage  the  indi- 
vidual specimens.  According  to  the  various  modifications  of  this 
natural  method  of  treatment,  is  the  special,  individual  character  of  an- 
imals stamped  on  them ;  and  this  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  house- 
dogs. Amongst  the  same  tribe  of  dogs,  one  may  be  much  more  obedi- 
ent, faithful  and  dependent,  or  more  vicious  and  faithless,  than  others. 

The  utterances  of  every  different  being  bear,  likewise,  ihh  stamp  of 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  instinctive,  involuntary  expressions  and  ac- 
tions, which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  race,  must  serve  the 
natural  end  of  their  development. 

The  child  is  as  little  conscious  of  this  end  as  is  the  savage  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  the  uncultivated  grown  being,  but  both  are  driven  and 
led  by  inward  impulses  and  outward  attractions  to  procure  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  needs,  first  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence, 
and  then  to  attain  the  highest  possible  state  of  well-being.  The  nec- 
essary' exertions  and  practices  to  this  end  are  the  means  of  their  culture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  mankind  teaches  us  how  the  bodily 
necessities,  food,  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement  weather,  danger,  etc., 
and  later  on  the  spiritual  needs,'social  intercourse,  desire  after  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  spurred  men  on  to  the  discovery  of  aU  that  consti- 
tutes our  present  possessions  in  industry,  art,  and  science. 

Just  as  mankind  through  its  stage  of  unconsciousness  was  prepared 
for  a  succeeding  higher  stage  of  development  and  culture,  till  it  should 
attain  to  self -consciousness  and  knowledge  of  its  destiny,  so  does  the 
playful  activity  of  the  child  prepare  it  for  its  later  conscious  existence. 
But  this  end  will  only  be  accomplished  when  education  holds  out  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  and  groping  of  childhood  the  necessary  guidance,  and 
the  fit  material  to  work  on.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  Frobers  Kinder- 
garten, which  follows  out  in  miniature  the  chief  features  of  the  history 
of  human  culture,  places  in  the  way  of  children  similar  experiences,  and 
thus  prepares  them  for,  and  makes  them  capable  of,  understanding  the 
life  of  the  present  day,  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  past. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  by  the  following  of  the  history  of  culture 
we  do  not  mean  the  depiction  of  the  different  epochs  of  culture,  or  of 
the  nationalities  which  represent  them  (as  is  often  erroneously  thought), 
but  such  a  course  of  instructional  activity  as  shall  reproduce  in  minia- 
ture in  the  work  of  the  child  the  progressive  development  of  the  race, 
as  manifested  in  the  work  of  mankind. 
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in.     KDUOATION   IN    QEKERAL — FROEBEL'S   THEORY. 

"  The  purpose  of  nature  is  development.    The  purpose  of  the  spiritual  world  is  cul 
ture.    The  problem  of  this  world  is  an  educational  one,  the  solution  of  which  is  pro- 
oeeding  according  to  fixed  divine  laws." 

Education  is  emancipation — the  setting  free  of  the  bound-up  forces  \ 
of  the  body  and  the  soul.     The  inner  conditions  necessary  to  this  setting- 
free  or  development  all  healthily-born  children  bring  with  them  into 
the  world,  the  outer  ones  must  be  supplied  through  education.  [ 

If  in  the  spring  the  hard  coverings  of  plants  are  to  burst  open  so  that 
tlie  buds  of  leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  set  free  and  sprout,  air  and  sun- 
light, rain  and  dew  must  be  supplied  to  them.  The  inner  force  will  be 
sufficient  to  break  open  the  shells  if  the  outward  conditions  are  not 
wanting.  In  nature  every  necessity  or  want  meets  with  corresponding 
satisfaction,  and  this  without  conscious  will  or  exertion  according  to 
unchanging  laws  and  principles.  The  course  of  the  sap  in  plants,  which 
ascends  and  descends  regularly  from  the  root  to  the  blossom,  and  by  a 
continual  process  of  expansion  and  contraction  forms  the  leaf -buds,  cor- 
responds to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  animal  and  human  organisms, 
starting  from  the  heart  and  returning  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  action  of 
the  ventricles,  exhibiting  in  like  manner  expansion  and  contraction. 

LAW   OP    DEVBLOPMENT. 

Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  however  different  the  stages 
of  progress  may  be,  comes  under  one  universal  law,  and  development 
means  the  sam^  as  progreM  according  to  law, — systematic  going  on  from 
the  unformed  to  the  formed,  from  chaos  to  cosmos. 

And  as  does  the  physical  so  also  must  the  spiritual  development  pro- 
ceed in  systematic  fashion,  or  education  would  be  impossible.  For 
what  we  call  education  is  influencing  the  development  of  the  child, 
guiding  and  regulating  it  as  well  in  its  spiritual  as  in  its  physical  as- 
pect. But  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  people  maintain  that  dur- 
ing the  instinctive,  unconscious  period  of  a  child's  life,  it  should  be  lelt 
to  follow  its  impulses  entirely,  and  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with  it 
gystematically.  But,  as  the  soul  undoubtedly  begins  to  unfold  and  form 
itself  in  the  period  of  unconsciousness  in  the  same  systematic  manner 
as  in  later  periods,  any  such  assertion  must  be  erroneous  and  based  on 
false  premises.  Spiritual  development  must  proceed  in  as  regular  and 
systematic  a  course  as  organic  development,  seeing  that  the  physical 
organs  are  intended  to  correspond  as  implicitly  to  the  soul,  which  they 
serve,  as  cause  corresponds  to  effect.  Psychology  has  determined  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  as  has  physiology  that  of  the  cir- 
calation  of  the  blood,  but  the  former  science  has  chiefly  concerned  itself 
with  the  already  more  or  less  formed  soul  of  the  adult,  which,  throu<:h 
self-will  and  voluntary  deflection  from  the  path  of  order,  is  always  to  a 
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certain  extent  the  slave  of  arbitrariness,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  iu 
the  period  of  childhood  has  been  little  studied  or  observed. 

Frobel  used  constantly  to  say  when  lecturing :  "  If  ^ou  want  to  un- 
derstand clearly  the  regular  working  of  nature  you  must  observe  the 
common  wild  plants,  many  of  which  are  designated  as  weeds :  it  is  seen 
more  clearly  in  these  than  in  the  complexity  of  cultivated  plants." 
For  this  purpose  he  grew  different  species  of  wild  plants  in  pots. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  human  plant.  The  young  child's  soul, 
while  yet  in  its  primitive  and  instinctive  stage,  without  forethought 
and  without  artificiality,  exhibits  to  the  really  seeing  and  understand- 
ing observer  the  systematic  regularity,  the  logic  of  nature's  dealings  in 
her  development  process,  spite  of  the  variety  of  individual  endowment 

In  the  foregoing  essay  we  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  in  the  "  utterances"  of  child-nature,  that  which  sets 
the  stamp  of  the  race  on  each  individual.  Through  these  utterances, 
in  so  far  as  they  repeat  themselves  in  each  individual  and  may  conse- 
quently be  reduced  to  a  law,  we  arrive  at  the  key-note  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  order  of  child  development. 

CORRESPONDENCES. —  INDIVIDUAL — THE    RACE. 

Frobel  says :  '*  There  id  continuous  connection  in  the  spiritual  life  as 
a  whole,  as  there  is  universal  harmony  in  nature."  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  otherwise :  the  eternal  law  of  order,  which  reigns  throughout 
the  universe,  must  also  determine  the  development  of  the  human  soul. 
But  the  educator  who  would  supply  the  human  bud  in  right  manner 
with  light  and  warmth,  rain  and  dew,  and  so  induce  it  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  fettered  condition,  and  through  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
slumbering  forces  to  blossom  into  worthy  life,  must  not  only  understand 
the  law  but  must  also  possess  the  means  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  law:  i.  e.,.his  method  of  education  must  follow  the  same  systematic 
plan  as  nature  does,  and  the  outward  practical  means  must  correspond. 

No  one  will  disj^ute  the  assertion  that  instruction  is  only  worthy  of  the 
name  when  it  is  methodical.  Instruction  of  such  kind  is  a  branch  of 
education :  but  branch  and  stem  spring  from  the  same  root.  However 
much  may  have  been  done,  from  the  days  of  antiquity  up  to  the  present 
day,  to  improve  educational  and  instructional  systems,  and  to  adapt 
them  more  closely  to  the  natural  process  of  development,  and  thus  at- 
tain the  result  aimed  at — knowledge — in  the  best  and  quickest  manner, 
the  laws  of  development  of  the  infant  mind  are,  nevertheless,  still  veiled 
in  obscurity.  No  infallible  chart  has  yet  been  found,  which,  as  the 
magnet  to  the  mariner,  will  show  the  educator  invariably  the  right 
direction  to  steer  in.  spite  of  all  ebbs  and  flows,  spite  of  all  the  thousand 
different  courses  that  each  vessel,  each  character,  according  to  its  indi- 
vidual destination,  has  to  strike  into.  But  so  long  as  some  such  fixed 
m-'thod  of  education  remains  undiscovered,  so  long  will  even  the  best 
etlnration  be  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  work. 
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It  was  also  Pestalozzi's  chief  endeavor  to  discover  and  apply  that 
which  he  called  "  the  principle  of  the  organic,"  and  to  him,  and  his  ed- 
ucational forerunners,  are  we  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  child  development,  and  for  the  means  by  which  education  and 
instruction  have  been  more  systematically  organized.  Without  their 
preliminary  efforts  Frobel  might  not,  perhaps,  have  discovered  the 
method  whereby  he  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  them,  and  brought 
their,  and  more  especially  Pestalozzi*s,  practical  endeavors  to  comple- 
tion. In  like  manner  will  Frobel's  successors  be  called  on  to  develop 
further  what  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Frobel  says :  '*  As  motion  in  the  universe 
depends  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  do  movements  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity depend  on  the  law  of  unity  of  life." — And  further :  "  As  the  laws 
of  the  fruit  are  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  flower,  and  the  laws  of 
the  flower  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  bud,  and  the  laws  of  the  bud, 
flower,  and  fruit,  are  at  the  same  time  one  with  the  laws  of  the  whole 
tree  or  plant ;  so  are  Che  laws  of  the  development  of  spiritual  life  higher 
outcomes,  or  developments,  of  the  laws  of  the  solar  and  planetary  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  Were  this  not  the  case  man  could  not  understand 
the  latter,  for  he  can  only  understand  that  which  is  homogeneous  to 
him.  And,  according  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  development  of  life,  in 
the  region  of  the  spiritual,  must  be  apprehended,  demonstrated,  and 
built  upon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  to  point  out  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  as  one  stage  of  progressive  human  cultivation." 

Frobel's  aim  and  efforts  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  thus :  he  was  I 
striving  to  hit  on  a  regular  course  or  method  of  education^  corresponding^ 
to  the  method  of  instruction  long  ago  established  by  pedagogic  science.  \ 

Education  Include*  Character. 

As  instruction  aims  before  all  things  at  imparting  knowledge,  so  ed- 
ucation has  for  its  chief  object  moral  culture,  the  formation  of  the 
character ;  and  for  this  end  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  individual  movement,  room  for  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. It  may  be  asked :  "  How  can  there  be  one  law  for  all  and 
everything?  "  But  does  not  the  infinite  variety  of  creation  rest  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator  ?  Are  not  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  are  they  thereby 
hindered  from  the  development  of  the  greatest  individuality  ?  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  each  heavenly  body  differs  from  another  both  in  its 
organisms  and  its  productions.  We  see  trees  and  plants  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  thriving  in  the  same  forests,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  each  individual  growth  assimilating  to  itself  those 
outward  influences  only  which  befit  its  special  nature.  So  the  person- 
ality of  the  child  will  only  absorb  into  itself  out  of  that  which  is  pre- 
nented  to  it,  whatever  corresponds  to  its  special  wants  and  endowments. 
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And  as  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  order  ot  all  movement  in  space 
that  the  free  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  possible,  and  that  dis- 
turbing collisions  are  avoided,  so  in  the  child's  nursery,  as  in  the  state, 
it  is  through  systematic  government  alone  that  freedom  is  attained — 
freedom  of  the  individual  through  the  freedom  of  all. 

That  education  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  nature  is 

(granted  by  nearly  all  educationalists,  at  any  rate  by  those  of  modern 
times,  as  one  of  its  first  requisites.  And  what  is  according  to  nature 
is  according  to  law. 

Now  it  is  both  according  to  law  and  to  nature,  that  the  progressive 
development — of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  mankind — should  require 
at  each  new  stage,  new  conditions,  and  new  modes  of  assistance.  The 
bell-glass  which  protects  the  germinating  plant  will  not  cover  the  full- 
grown  tree,  and  the  man  cannot  wear  the  clothes  which  fitted  him  in 
his  childhood.  The  conditions  of  life  change  and  become  higher  in 
every  new  epoch  and  generation,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
education  should  make  higher  and  more  comprehensive  demands  on  us 
than  on  the  generations  before  us. 

Amongst  our  Germanic  forefathers,  who  lived  in  their  forests  clothed 
in  bear  skins,  the  standard  of  their  children's  education  was :  for  the 
boys,  that  they  should  learn  the  use  of  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  to 
mount  a  horse  in  the  battle  or  the  chase,  that  they  should  know  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  tribe,  and  the  customs  of  the  service  of  the 
gods;  for  the  girls,  that  with  womanly  chastity  they  should  combine 
skill  in  cooking,  spinning,  and  housekeeping.  But  this  standard  no 
longer  satisfied  the  succeeding  age  of  chivalry.  And  the  culture  of 
knights  and  their  womankind  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  day, 
because  the  general  conditions  of  life  have  become  different. 

And  with  these  changes  of  conditions  the  nature  of  man,  physical 
and  spiritual,  changes  also.  Not  of  course  in  its  essential  features;  not 
in  the  shape  and  conformation  of  his  body;  nor  altogether  in  his  im- 
pulses, passions,  and  inclinations,  or  in  his  processes  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  willing.  Man  has  at  all  times  one  head,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet;  at  all  times  he  suffers  and  enjoys,  according  to  the  impressions 
produced  on  him ;  thinks  and  endeavors  in  human  fashion.  But  are 
not  the  barbarian  and  the  cultivated  human  being  just  as  much  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another  by  their  outward  appearance  and  de- 
!  meanor  as  by  their  inclinations  and  endeavors,  their  thinking  and 
willing?  The  physical  development  of  the  working-classes  is  so  uni- 
versally influenced  by  their  mode  of  life  that  in  them  the  bones  and 
muscles  preponderate ;  whereas  in  those  who  lead  a  more  intellectual 
life  the  nervous  system  dominates.  The  organization  of  the  head  of  a 
thinker  differs  in  an  important  manner  both  from  that  of  a  savaj^e  and 
from  that  of  a  manual  laborer.  This  difference  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ;  it  is  not  only  physically  that  children  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
parents,  they  also  inherit  from  them  mental  dispositions.     The  child  of 
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the  Hottentot  will  be  born  with  different  dispoiiitions  from  that  of  the 
cultivated  European,  and  the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  one 
of  the  barbaric  age,  because  the  progress  of  the  race  must  also  express 
itself  in  th6  individual. 

In  plants  and  animals  we  see  the  influence  of  cultivation  very  plainly. 
The  wild  yellow  root,  or  carrot,  must  for  instance  go  through  twenty 
generations  of  culture  before  it  becomes  eatable ;  and  after  only  five 
generations  of  neglect  it  will  again  revert  to  its  wild  condition.  Tlie 
horse  breeder  knows  that  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race  is  itself  noble, 
and  therefore  requires  higher  care  than  that  of  a  lower  race.  Manifold 
experience  teaches  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  educate  the  child  of  un- 
couth parents  and  ancestors — though  not  necessarily  of  savage  ones— 
for  a  life  of  refined  cultivation. 

It  lies  still  before  the  explorers  in  the  science  of  humanity  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  more  exactly  the  powerful  influences  of  mental  culture 
on  the  bodily  and  mental  organism,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
higher  the  culture  of  a  nation  has  risen,  so  much  the  higher  endow- 
ments will  its  children  bring  with  them  into  the  world. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  continual  reconstruction 
of  educational  systems,  as  of  all  other  things,  and  vnll  any  persist  in 
m^ntaining  that,  what  of  old  was  good  enough  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  mankind  is  also  sufficient  now-a-days  ?  To  each  age,  how- 
ever, belongs  a  special  virtue,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  commonly 
overlooked  by  the  reformers  of  the  directly  succeeding  age.  However 
much  we  may  be  justified  in  claiming  for  our  own  age  great  advance 
in  all  school  and  instructional  arrangements,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  generation  excelled  us  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
education.  Cultivation  of  character,  moral  earnestness  and  religion — 
the  foundation  of  all  education — were  prevalent  in  far  higher  measure. 
The  care  and  attention  which  the  ancient  Greeks  bestowed  in  training 
the  body  for  strength,  skill  and  beauty,  are  also  equally  wanting  in  our 
day.  Furthermore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ruling  tendency  of  ed- 
ucation at  the  present  day  has  resulted  in  a  one-sided  development  of 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  stupefying  system  of  overcramming  for 
which  our  rising  generation  is  remarkable. 

Can  any  One,  moreover,  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  black  shadow\s. 
looming  in  the  pathway  of  the  present  generation,  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  the  warning-cry  of  manifold  misery  resounding  on  all  sides.  The 
blame  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  must  undoubtedly  be  partly 
attributed  to  faulty  education.  The  characteristic  features  of  our  age 
are : — Knowledge  without  practice ;  practice  without  the  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality; thought  precociously  developed  before  fancy  and  feeling. 
like  to  bud  and  blossom,  have  matured  the  fruit ;  insight  without  power 
of  action  ;  the  capacity  for  ruling  matter  degraded  to  the  service  of  the 
material  nature ;  no  reverence  for  the  all-permeating  spirit  of  God,  no 
belief  in  its  eternal  working — human  intellect  regarded  as  the  highest 
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court  of  appeal.    The  childlike  simplicity  which  Burreuders  itself  to  a 

higher  and  au  invisible  power  is  now  almost  unknown,  for  its  source  in 

the  original  unsullied  nature  of  childhood  becomes  early  corrupted,  and 

education  directs  the  mind  only  to  outward  things ;  leaniing  has  come 

to  be  little  more  than  acceptance  of  what  is  imparted,  leaving  no  room 

for  any  original  material  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  stifling  the  innate 

faculties.    On  all  sides  there  is  a  crying  out  for  new  rights,  without 

any  regard  for  the  idea  of  duty.     Well  does  a  modem  \x>et  lament : 

**  "  In  sadness  I  gaze  on  mankind  of  to-day. 

Who  of  premature  culture  the  penalty  taste ; 
To  doubt  and  to  learning  a  too-early  prey, 

They  look  forth  on  a  future  of  darkness  or  waste.'* 

And  because  this  is  the  case  we  see  everywhere  restlessness,  discon- 
tent, a  piteous  seeking  for  unattained  happiness — a  deep  vein  of  sad- 
ness runs  through  modern  society,  in  whose  very  strains  of  joy  tones  of 
sorrow  mingle,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  wanton  pleasure-seeking, 
longs  with  wailings  and  yearnings  after  the  forfeited  higher  good  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  ideal  cravings  of  the  soul.  The  world  waits  as  for 
a  magic  spell,  for  a  new  generation,  fashioned  for  a  new  world,  capable 
of  the  deeds  which  that  new  world  demands,  open  to  new  truths — who 
shall  usher  it  in  ? 

Every  penetrating  reform,  in  whatsoever  field  it  may  be  attempted, 
requires  a  new  truth,  a  new  idea  of  genius  for  its  foundation.  But  such 
an  idea  will  seldom  seem  new  in  its  entirety ;  the  pages  of  history  will 
almost  certainly  prove  that  the  same  idea  has  already  been  expressed, 
though  in  a  different  setting,  by  former  thinkers,  and  that,  constantly 
recurring,  it  has  gained  a  standing  in  different  epochs.  And  whenever 
this  is  the  case  there  must  be  something  important  in  question  which 
has  not  hitherto  attained  to  full  development.  Often  it  is  only  a  lucky 
liit  that  is  needed  to  convert  into  reality  an  idea  that  has  long  been  in 
preparation. 

Whether  it  has  happened  to  Frbbel  by  a  like  lucky  hit  to  give  a  new 
basis  to  education,  experience  and  the  application  and  carrying  out  of 
his  method  must  show.  A  written  exposition  can  do  no  more  than 
represent  the  matter  in  its  general  outlines,  and  thus  awaken  the  de- 
sire to  understand  it  better,  and  to  test  its  merits  by  application. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  difficult  tasks  is  without  doubt  to  give  a 
universally  enlightening  definition  to  a  new  truth — great  or  small — for 
new  truths  always  lie  outside  the  general  mental  horizon.  Even  Frobel 
himself,  therefore,  has  had  little  success  in  describing  his  educational 
theory  in  its  full  compass,  and  he  is,  pei'haps,  even  more  justified  than 
Hegel  and  other  thinkers  in  complaininc:  that  he  has  not  been  under- 
stood.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  here  to  expound  this  idea  in  its 

•  '•  In  Traucrn  blick'  ich  hin  auf  das  (Jeschlecht  von  heute, 
WIeies  die  kiiristlicli-friihe  Hcife  bUsst : 
Frflh  sclion  des  Zwelfels,  der  Erkenntnlss  Beut«, 
In  elne  Zukunft  schaut,  die  dunkel  oder  wUst." 
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iprhole  breadth  and  depth — we  woald  only  attempt  by  means  of  the  fol' 
lowing  short  statements  to  open  up  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  it : 

The  process  of  spiritual  development  goes  on  according  to  fixed  laws. 
These  laws  correspond  to  the  general  laws  which  reign  throughout  thfi  tin*- 

verse^  but  are  at  the  same  time  higher^  because  suited  to  a  higher  stage  itf  de^ 

velopment. 

This  system  of  laws  must  be  able  to  be  traced  back  to  a  fundamental  lawy 

however  much  the  latter  mag  vary  in  its  formula, 

Frbbel  calls  it :  "  The  law  of  opposites  and  their  reconciliation,"  or 

"the  law  op  balance." 

There  is  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  which  this  law  does  not 
apply,  for  everything  consists  of  related  opposites :  a  proposition  always 
implies  the  counter  proposition — the  existence  of  God  presupposes  that 
of  the  world,  that  of  the  world  presupposes  that  of  God ;  man,  as  a  be. 
ing  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  links  together  nature— or  uncon. 
scions  existence,  with  God — absolute  conscious  existence.  The  inward 
and  outward  aspects  of  things  are  opposites,  which  the  thing  itself  con- 
nects together.  This  universal  law  manifests  itself  in  nature  in  the 
interchange  of  matter.  Every  organism  possesses  the  property  of  giv- 
ing out  on  the  one  hand  of  its  own  substance,  and  taking  in  on  the 
other  what  has  emanated  from  other  organisms.  And  these  opposites 
of  giving  out  and  taking  in  are  connected  by  assimilation  and  appro- 
priation— a  process  which  varies  in  each  different  organism.  It  is  by 
interchange  of  this  sort  that  the  physical  world  is  kept  in  continual 
balance,  and  connection  of  all  its  parts. 

In  the  intellectual  world  this  law  manifests  itself  in  a  similar,  or  at 
least  an  analogous,  manner.  Mental  development  is  also  exchange — a 
mental  interchange  of  matter.  The  soul  takes  in  from  outside,  through 
the  senses,  a  stock  of  impressions  and  images,  which  by  an  inward 
process  it  converts  into  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  gives  out  again 
to  the  world  as  words  and  actions.  Without  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  otlier  minds,  man  would  never  learn  to  think.  The 
process  of  thinking  is  impossible  without  comparison,  and  in  order  to 
compare  there  must  be  variety  at  hand ;  but  the  most  distinct  difference 
constitutes  only  relative  opposites  (absolute  opposites  do  not  exist), 
which  are  blended  together  by  means  of  concomitant  similarities. 
Therefore,  thought  is  also  the  connection  of  opposites. 

This  long  recognized  law  which,  whether  in  the  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  that  rule  throughout  the  cosmic  universe,  or  in  the  in- 
spiration or  expiration  of  the  lungs,  or  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  sap  of  plants,  etc..  has  established  itself  as  the  law  of  all  life, 
growth,  and  being — this  law  Frobel  applies  to  education.  For,  he 
argues,  if  this  law  guides  the  process  of  spiritual  development  in  early 
childhood,  that  is,  in  the  period  of  non-deliberate  action,  educators  must 
regard  it  as  the  law  of  nature  for  the  human  mind  if  they  are  to  pro- 
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ceed  according  to  nature  (Natur^emdss*)  and  they  must  apply  this  law 
in  their  method,  and  above  all  lead  children  to  apply  it  themselves  in 
whatever  they  do ;  and  this  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment, in  the  stage  of  unconscious  existence,  which  is  the  germ  of  all 
others.  In  this  way  the  human  mind  will  be  trained  to  render  to  itself 
an  ever  clearer  atid  clearer  account  of  the  laws  of  its  thinking  and  act- 
ing, while  an  opposite  method  of  education  would  more  or  less  hinder 
the  inind  from  attaining  the  power  of  clear  thought. 

For  instance,  a  child  directly  it  is  born  begins  to  take  in  through  its 
senses  impressions  from  outside.  It  perceives  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness  ;  it  arrives  gradually  at  distinguishing  between  hard  and  soft, 
solid  and  fluid,  near  and  distant,  etc.  These  are  all  so  many  kinds  of 
opposites.  As  long  as  this  perceptive  faculty  is  but  feebly  developed,  it 
will  not  easily  distinguish  slight  degrees  ci  difference,  as,  for  instance, 
a  hard  material  from  one  only  a  little  less  hard,  a  near  object  from  one 
a  very  little  farther,  and  so  forth.  The  mure  marked  the  contrast  in 
the  qualities  of  different  objects  (for  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  form  opposites,  but  their  qualities)  the  more  easily  will  they  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Now  to  be  able  to  distinguish  is  the 
first  step  towards  understanding.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  self-evident  that 
this  process  will  be  facilitated  if  the  objects  with  which  the  child  is  to 
occupy  itself  are  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  opposites  ?  If.  for  in- 
stance, it  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  size  of  things,  let  two 
objects,  relatively  great  and  little,  be  given  to  it,  or  for  distinction  of 
color  two  contrasting  colors,  and  so  forth. 

In  Frobel's  "second  gift,"  for  instance,  the  sphere  (a  single  surface 
without  edges  and  corners)  and  the  cube  (many  surfaces,  edges,  and 
corners)  form  opposites  which  the  cylinder  (containing  both  a  round 
surface  like  the  sphere,  and  flat  surfaces  and  edges  like  the  cube) 
combines  in  its  form,  thus  connecting  two  opposites. 

Through  these  shapes,  and  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  child 
receives  impressions,  nothing  more.  But  out  of  these  impressions, 
feeling  and  willing  arise,  and  later  on  understanding  and  thinking,  and 
it  is  because  all  later  development  depends  on  them  that  early  im- 
pressions are  so  important. 

As  God  the  Creator  has  everywhere  in  creation  placed  opposites  side 
by  side  in  order  to  work  out  harmony,  so  must  man  proceed  in  like 
fashion,  in  all  his  works,  if  he  is  to  produce  harmony.  All  art  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  contrasts.  The  musician  in  the  trichord  connects 
together  two  discordant  tones ;  the  artist  in  his  pictures  blends  light 
and  shade,  dark  tints  and  bright  ones,  by  means  of  middle  tints,  etc. 

The  child,  too,  in  the  Kindergarten,  plaits  and  twists  in  like  manner; 
lays  one  little  stick  horizontally,  another  perpendicularly,  and  a  third 


•  Tlie  word  Natur-gemdss  (according  to  nature)  raust  never  be  understood  to  refer 
to  nature  in  its  distorted,  corrupted  condition,  in  which  sense  the  word  natural  is 
often  used.— Note  by  the  Author. 
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half  horizontally,  half  perpendicalarly,  in  order  by  means  of  the  slant- 
ing line  to  connect  together  the  two  others. 

And,  whilst  the  child  is  applying  this  simple  law  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  in  its  occupation,  it  is  being  led  on  to  creativeness,  which 
means,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  out  of  given  materials  to  form 
new  combinations.  Without  law  or  rule,  i.  e.,  method,  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  mode  of  procedure  in  all  work,  whether  industrial  or 
artistic,  must  be  at  bottom  systematic. 

If  the  child  in  all  its  little  productions,  even  those  of  its  play,  has 
persistently  applied  this  principle  of  its  own  mental  development,  al- 
though at  the  time  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  that  by  this  simple 
means  it  could  produce  the  most  manifold  shapes,  figures,  etc.,  far  more 
will  have  been  done  for  its  general  development,  than  if  it  had  been  at 
once  prepared  for  all  the  various  branches  of  school  instruction.  Ar- 
rangement, distribution,  classification,  without  which  no  instruction 
can  be  carried  on,  and  clear  thought  is  impossible,  will  have  become 
habits  of  his  life,  and  will  bring  to  him  clearness  of  feeling,  will  and 
thought,  the  only  certain  foundations  of  culture. 

FROEBEl/.H    THEORY    OF    EDUCATION. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  we  find  the  first  general  educational 
requisites  to  be : 

Assistance  of  spontaneous  development  which  shall  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature ; 

Considerations  for  the  outward  conditions  of  life  of  each  epoch,  and 
for  each  personality ; 

Understanding  and  application  of  the  universal  laws  of  spiritual 
development. 

j     With  regard  to  the  special  service  rendered  by  Frobel.  let  me  hercj 
j  repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Frobel  has  discovered  the! 
.method  and  practical  means  of  disciplining,  or  of  developing,  body,  soul' 
'and  mind,  will,  feeling  and  understanding  according  to  the  systematic  . 
uaws  of  nature. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  positive  and  individual  portion  of 
it,  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  FrobePs  method  stand  out  mark- 
edly, and  at  once  do  away  with  any  idea  of  its  being  pedantic  or  arti 
ficial,  and  in  opposition  to  the  natural  free  development  of  the  child. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  smallest  practical  discovery  which  shall 
turn  our  educational  system  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  de- 
mands of  human  nature,  and  of  modern  times,  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  must  contribute  towards  facilitating  and  expediting  the  great 
reformatory  process  of  our  age.  Though  education  cannot  do  all  that 
is  needed  in  this  respect,  it  can  do  a  great  deal. 


I9Q  FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


\ 


IV.    EARLY   CHILDHOOD. 

"  The  renoyation  of  society  depends  on  its  moral  reform,  and  this  again  chiefly  oi» 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  education.  But  the  results  of  education  depend  on  itR 
first  commencements,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  women." 

"  Poor  humanity  I  "  exclaims  Madame  de  Stael  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  manifold  miseries  of  mankind.  With  much  more  truth  might  one 
exclaim :  "  Poor  childhood ! "  for  in  childhood,  and  its  perverted  man- 
agement, lies  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  this  misery.  Adult  man- 
kind has  weapons  wherewith  to  repel  the  assaults  of  temptation  and 
trouble ;  helpless  childhood  is  exposed  without  power  of  resistance  to 
the  evils  of  mismanagement  and  neglect,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
human  beings  find  themselves  beginning  the  battle  of  life  already 
maimed  by  thousands  of  wounds.  If  only  the  human  soul  were  better 
guarded  and  fostered  in  its  infancy,  how  many  fewer  despairing  men 
and  women  should  we  j-ee ! 

How  much  has  there  not  been  said  and  written — before  and  after 
Pestalozzi's  "Book  for  Mothers " — on  the  importance  of  first  impres- 
sions, and  yet  what  boundhss  neglect  do  we  see  of  this  first  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  soul !  If  a  tender  young  leaf  be  pricked  in 
spring-time  with  the  finest  needle  it  will  show  a  scar  of  continually 
increasing  size  till  it  withers  in  the  autumn ;  how  many  such  needle- 
pricks  does  not  the  young  child-soul  receive — and  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  many  scars,  bad  habits,  faults  and  vices?  Is  there  a  single  human 
being  who  has  not  to  bear  the  weight — often  a  very  heavy  one — of  the 
consequences  of  some  neglect  in  childhood  ?  For  each  one  of  us  the 
roots  of  our  being  are  planted  in  our  childhood,  and  as  are  the  roots  so 
will  be  the  tree.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike,  if  they  could  see  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  their  existence,  would  be  able  to  trace  back 
their  good  deeds  and  their  evil  ones,  in  their  latest  ramifications,  to  the 
seeds  sown  in  infancy.  It  is  true  that  the  orip:in,  both  of  physical  and 
moral  diseases,  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  innate  dispositions  which 
are  the  heritage  of  parents  and  ancestors,  but  it  depends  upon  early 
care  and  training  whether  these  dispositions  be  developed  or  suppressed. 
Every  single  evil  tendency  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  degree. 

Nearly  all  mothers,  and  especially  young  ones,  think  that  their  chil- 
dren, so  softly  cradled  in  the  lap  of  love,  are  in  no  way  to  be  pitied, 
that  they  are  protected  from  all  moral  hurt,  jvs  from  every  breath  of 
cold  air.  And  vet  how  much  harm  is  done  both  to  their  bodies  and 
souls  by  this  very  mother-love  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  knowledge. 

ERRORS    IN    PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  young  mother,  in  any  class  of  society,  enter 
on  her  educational  office  fully  prepared  for  it,  even  let  us  say  so  far  as 
the  management  of  health  is  conc<Mned  ?     And  even  if  she  herself  be 
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thoroughly  fitted  for  her  work,  can  she  prevent  nurses,  and  nursery- 
maids, or  whoever  else  may  assist  her  in  it,  from  committing  a  hundred 
errors  ?  Why  is  it  that  more  than  lialf  of  mankind  die  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  of  these  again  the  greater  number  in  the  first  three 
years?  How  few  children  of  all  ages  are  really  blooming  and  healthy- 
looking,  especially  in  large  towns.  The  little  pale  faces  are  a  heavy 
reproach  to  parents  and  nurses,  and  little  do  these  thoughtless  mothers 
consider  what  a  terrible  responsibility  they  have  undertaken  in  view  of 
the  well-being  of  huinanity. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  child  who  can  scarcely  bold  up  its  great  heavy 
head.  When  the  mother  was  at  her  balls  the  nurse  used  to  give  it  de- 
coctions of  milk  and  poppy-heads,  so  that  whilst  it  was  sleeping  soundly 
she  might  keep  a  rendezvous.  The  water  in  the  little  one's  head  dooms 
it  to  an  early  death,  or — still  worse — to  idiocy  for  life  !  There  again 
is  one  whose  tottering,  uncertain  gait  tells  of  bandy  legs.  Born  with  a 
scrofulous  tendency,  it  was  set  too  early  on  the  weak  limbs  which  were 
not  able  to  support  it.  In  the  thick  waist  and  pale  face  of  another 
child  are  seen  the  results  of  over-feeding,  the  work,  perhaps,  of  a  good- 
natured  nursery-maid  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  her  coffee,  coarse 
bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  her  young  charge.  Inflammation  of  the  chest, 
brought  on  during  the  first  months  of  its  life  by  a  draught  when  it  was 
being  washed,  has  developed  in  another  child  the  seeds  of  consump< 
tion.  WliO  could  enumerate  all  the  seemingly  trifling  causes  which, 
followed  up  by  later  injurious  influences,  destroy  the  health  of  millions  ? 
And  in  depriving  a  child  of  health  we  deprive  it  also  of  the  power  to 
work  and  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world.  A  sickly  child  is  always,  and 
indeed  must  be,  a  coddled  and  a  spoilt  one,  and  grows  up  into  a  man 
of  ill-health,  unable  properly  to  maintain  his  family,  or  a  suffering 
housewife  and  mother  who  cannot  fulfill  her  duties. 

Errors  in  Moral  Training. 

But  the  first  pernicious  moral  influences  work  almost  more  terribly. 
The  apparent  passiveness  of  the  young  being  easily  deceives  its  elders 
as  to  its  really  too  ready  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions.  Tlie 
helpless  infant  is  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  disorder,  insobriety,  vul- 
garity or  ugliness  of  surroundings,  while  all  the  time  the  impressions 
are  being  received  which  will  determine  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  grown  man  or  woman  will  look  out  later  on  the  world. 

Each  one  of  us  is  the  offspring  of  his  age  and  his  nation.  This  means 
to  say :  each  one  bears  the  stamp  of  those  characteristics  of  his  age  and 
nation  amongst  which  he  is  bom  :  and  each  one  reflects  the  influences 
of  his  immediate  and  more  distant  surroundings.  In  this  respect  too 
each  one  is  the  offspring  of  his  family,  of  his  mother,  his  nurse,  his 
nursery,  his  playfellows,  etc.,  for  it  is  in  these  that  his  century  and  his 
nation  are  first  represented  to  him.  The  special  stamp  of  individuality 
which  his  body  and  soul  will  bear  in  later  life  will  be  traceable  to  these 
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first  impressions  which  influenced  the  inborn  dispositions  like  rain  or 
sunshine.  The  boy  who  has  been  reared  in  the  turmoil  of  camp-life  will 
bear  a  different  stamp  of  character  from  one  who  has  grown  up  in  peace- 
ful quiet  amongst  1  he  flowers  of  a  garden.  The  Spartans  and  Athenians 
grew  up  in  the  self-same  country,  under  the  same  sky — but  how  differ- 
ently did  culture  and  morals  color  their  national  characters.  Culture 
and  morals  are  the  result  of  education — of  that  which  is  bestowed  as 
well  as  of  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

There  are  certainly  few  errors  which  have  had  such  a  pernicious  and 
hampering  effect  on  the  development  of  good  in  humanity  as  the  one 
which  treats  children  in  their  earliest  childhood  merely  as  physical  be- 
ings, and  regards  the  soul  at  this  period  as  wholly  unsusceptible  and 
without  requirements.  The  soul,  which  makes  its  existence  unmistak- 
ably known  later,  miLst  have  grown  out  of  a  former  if  only  a  (iormant 
state,  in  which  state  it  must  have  acquired  the  strength  to  manifest 
itself  at  last  openly.  The  soul  then  exists  as  such  already  in  infancy. 
But  in  what  manner  does  it  arrive  at  its  later  development  ?  It  can 
only  be  through  impressions  received  from  outside,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surroundings.  Body  and  soul  at  the  beginning  of  life  may 
be  said  to  be  one,  and  bodily  desires  and  needs  are  seemingly  all  that 
express  themselves.  But  the  foundation  of  these  bodily  desires  is  a 
spiritual  one.  The  organs  must  first  be  strengthened  before  the  soul 
can  make  use  of  them,  but  simultaneously  with  their  development  the 
soul  itself  grows,  and  according  to  the  form  which  these  organs,  whether 
limbs  or  senses,  take  will  be  in  great  measure  the  spiritual  stamp. 
Every  physical  impression  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  one,  and  all 
the  more  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  youth  and  want  of  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  being  in  question.  The  reason  why  children  so  easily  con- 
tract the  mien,  gestures,  and  habits  of  their  surroundings  is  that  they 
have  no  power  of  resistance — everything  outside  them  is  stronger  than 
themselves,  and  they  have  to  borrow  from  all  outward  influences  for 
their  own  growth.  Hence  they  are  good,  cheerful  and  contented,  or 
bad,  morose  and  discontented,  just  according  to  their  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  instance,  to  imagine  that  the  vulgar,  unre- 
fined manners  of  servants  have  no  effect  on  children  in  their  first  two 
or  three  years,  or  even  in  their  first  months.  It  is  evident  that  a  child 
grows  like  its  nurse  from  the  fact  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
catches  her  expressions.  The  foundations  of  the  strongest  passions,  fail- 
ings and  vices  may  be  laid  when  the  human  being  is  in  its  earliest  stage, 
a  mere  infant  in  arms.  To  have  been  in  infancy  witness  of  improper 
behavior  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  lust.  Anger  and  lying  most 
children  learn  from  the  servants  of  the  house— if  not  from  their  par- 
ents !  Picking  leads  to  stealing.  Many  a  promising  lad  has  been  led 
on  to  deceit  and  theft  from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  mother  was 
wanting  in  order  and  management,  and  unable  to  teach  him  either  by 
example  or  guidance  ;  or  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  wishes 
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of  her  child ;  he  did  not  learn  to  bear  contradiction  in  childhood,  and  in 
after  years  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  it. 

Many  a  conscientious  mother  will  doubtless  smile  to  herself  and 
think :  I  am  not  guilty  of  these  sins.  I  wash  and  dress  my  child  my- 
self, or  am  present  while  it  is  being  done ;  I  have  good  nurses  to  look 
after  it ;  I  feed  it  myself ;  I  play  and  talk  with  it  to  develop  its  little 
mind ;  I  do  not  let  it  associate  with  vulgar  people,  and  so  forth.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  conscientious  and  cultivated 
mother — a  little  girl  of  six  years  old — who  was  assaulted  by  a  soldier, 
in  a  public  park,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  improper  manner,  because  it 
hindered  his  tete-h-tete  with  the  nurse.  And  every  glance  into  the  world 
reveals  such-like  hideous  pictures.  They  show  that  even  the  best  of 
mothers  cannot  be  too  careful,  can  never  be  over  rich  in  precautions, 
and  that  they  all  need  preparation  for  their  calling. 

Neglect  of  the  Intellect. 

No  less  sure  in  its  vengeance  is  the  early  neglect  of  the  intellect. 
What  a  multitude  of  "  confused  heads  "  does  one  see  in  our  days,  per- 
sons incapable  of  mastering  the  wealth  of  ideas  of  the  present  day. 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  not  Unfrequently  found  in  the  meaningless 
playthings  heaped  together  without  the  slightest  order,  with  which  the 
year-old  child  is  set  to  amuse  itself.  For  inward  clearness  proceeds 
from  outward  order.  As  soon  could  the  eyes  of  a  grown  person  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  innumerable  objects  of  an  industrial  exhibition, 
as  the  young  uncultivated  eye  of  an  infant  distinguish  from  one  another 
the  shapeless,  generally  broken  objects,  through  which  it  has  to  acquire 
its  first  knowledge.  Yes,  knowledge !  For  can  the  child  understand 
anything  else  before  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  learned  to  know  form, 
color,  material,  size,  number,  etc. — that  is  to  say  the  qualities  of  things? 
But  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  begins  partly  in  the  earliest  years,  as 
the  child  itself  plainly  manifests ;  it  would  not  otherwise  crow  with  de- 
light when  its  hat  and  cloak  are  produced  to  take  it  out  of  doors,  or  cry 
when  the  sight  of  bath  and  towel  indicate  to  it  preparations  for  washing. 

No  one  would  dream  of  expecting  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old, 
because  it  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessai*y  materials, — paper,  ink, 
books,  etc.,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  by  itself  without  instruction,  and 
how  should  an  infant,  up  to  its  third  year,  learn  without  assistance  to 
distinguish  all  the  many  different  things  which  surround  it,  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  clear  manner  which  is  necessary  to  develop  in  it  clear 
perception  ?  Without  the  proper  materials  and  without  help,  it  will 
also  learn  badly  what  it  has  to  know  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  later 
school  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  senses  that  the  young  being  takes  in  the  first  nour- 
ishment for  the  faintly  glimmering  spark  of  the  soul. 

As  physical  nourishment,  and  especially  that  given  in  early  years,  is 

by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  body, 
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SO  it  cannot  be  considered  immaterial  what  kind  of  spiritual  food  is 
afforded  at  this  early  period.  The  development  of  the  soul  does  not 
depend  merely  on  the  fact  of  the  limbs,  senses,  and  organs,  being 
formed — it  depends  also  on  how  they  are  formed. 

As  eagerly  as  the  babe  at  the  breast  sucks  in  its  mother's  milk,  so  do 
the  senses  (eyes  and  ears  above  all)  suck  in  the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 
Frbbel  calls  this  spiritual  sucking  in  **ein  /I  ti^en,"  because  the  eye  is 
specially  active  in  the  process.  In  this  first  period  of  existence  when  the 
child  is  a  sucking-babe,  receptiveness  is  the  dominant  faculty.  Just  as 
the  bees  gather  from  thousands  of  flowers  the  stores  with  which  they  pre- 
pare their  honey,  so  from  the  outer  world  the  child's  soul  collects  a 
store  of  images  which  must  stamp  themselves  upon  it,  and  grow  into 
ideas,  before  the  first  signs  of  spontaneous  mental  activity  can  show 
themselves  outwardly.  Up  to  this  point  the  forces  of  the  soul  work 
only  inwardly  and  invisibly,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant  before  it  has  begun 
to  sprout.  And  as  seeds  will  wither  and  come  to  nothing  if  they  be 
not  watered  and  tended,  so  will  mental  faculties  if  proper  care  be  de- 
nied them.  And  in  what  else  can  this  first  fostering  of  the  infant  soul 
consist  than  in  surrounding  it  with  influences  and  images  of  beauty, 
truth  and  morality  ?  These  are  the  tbiee  objects  of  human,  and  there- 
fore also  of  infant,  development. 

REQUISITES  FOR  HEALTHY  MENTAL  GROWTH. 

The  first  requisite  then  is  to  discover  the  right  method  by  which 
children  should  take  in  knowledge  before  the  period  in  which  the  under- 
standing begins  to  work.  Because  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
the  feelers  of  the  infant  soul  take  in  all  the  nourishmeut  necessary  to  it, 
just  as  the  instinct  of  the  young  animal  leads  it  to  its  proper  food,  no 
external  care  has  been  considered  necessary.  But  no  more  than  a  young 
animal  could  satisfy  its  hunger  in  a  sandy  desert,,  can  the  instinct  of 
the  child's  soul  still  its  cravings  where  the  surroundings  offer  nothing 
that  it  can  make  use  of.  But  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  nature  and  the 
outward  world  present  everywhere  forms,  colors,  sounds,  and  materials, 
which  may  serve  as  pictures  for  the  child's  inner  world?  No  doubt 
they  do,  but  in  a  scattered  form,  not  collected  together  and  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  that  has  as  yet 
seen  nothing,  the  ear  that  has  heard  nothing — not  in  the  simple  and 
elementary  form  required  by  the  unpracticed  eye.  Can  a  child's  eye 
in  its  earliest  years  take  in  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  with  its  thousand 
different  features  and  gradations,  even  when  it  is  represented  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  picture  ?  Or  can  a  child's  ear  convey  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony, even  as  a  general  impression  only,  to  the  soul?  Impossible! 
For  the  organs  have  not  yet  the  necessary  strength  for  sustaining  sock 
complicated  images,  nor  the  soul  the  capacity  for  grasping  them.  In- 
fluences and  attractions  of  undue  magnitude  and  power  weaken  the 
young  organs,  and  leave  the  soul  wholly  indifferent,  because  untouched. 
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As  natui*e  has  prepared  for  the  child  its  fit  bodily  food  in  its  mother's 
milk,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  mother  prepare  the  food  for  her  child's 
soul  by  placing  all  the  widely  scattered  natural  objects  in  such  manner 
before  its  senses  that  the  feelers,  which  these  put  out,  may  be  able  to 
find  and  take  hold  of  the  right  materials.  And  further,  by  removing 
from  its  surroundings  whatever  may  influence  perniciously  the  germinat- 
ing souL 

The  mother  has  to  paint  the  great  pictures  of  nature  and  reality  in 
miniature,  to  separate  single  objects,  to  select  and  dress  up,  so  as  to 
produce  symbols  of  beauty,  truth,  and  morality  adapted  to  infant  com- 
prehension. To  determine  these  symbols  for  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  an  art,  and  a  difficult  art;  it  involves  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  physiology  and  psychology :  how  shall  mothers,  alt 
mothers,  attain  to  it? 

The  maternal  instinct,  maternal  love,  is,  indeed,  a  magic  power  en- 
abling the  simplest  women  often  to  work  wonders ;  and  without  this 
wonder  of  love  humanity  would  hardly  have  developed  itself  in  its  in- 
fancy. But  at  the  same  time  every  mother  is  not  capable  of  finding 
out  for  herself  what  her  child's  soul  requires,  in  order  that  none  of  its 
faculties  may  be  arrested,  but  all  brought  to  their  full  development. 

It  is  always  individuals  who  find  out  what  all  need.  For  all  its  ne- 
cessities mankind  has  had  its  discoverers,  its  inventors,  its  geniuses,  who 
have  satisfied  each  want  in  turn,  and  who,  as  missionaries  of  God,  have 
reformed  and  beautified  human  existence  and  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  human  soul  after  truth. 

Frobel  has  fulfilled  the  mission  of  satisfying  the  need  and  higher  de- 
mands of  childhood,  arising  out  of  the  new  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  of  furnishing  mothers  with  the  symbols  by  means  of  which. 
as  by  the  leading-strinp^  of  truth,  they  may  lead  young  souls  through 
the  first  labyrinth  of  life.  Ilis  mind  it  was  that  selected  and  arranged 
materials,  forms,  colors  and  sounds  with  elementary  simplicity,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  penetrate  the  child's  soul  without  dis- 
turbing the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  suddenly 
or  artificially,  and  at  the  same  time  without  letting  the  glimmering 
spark  of  the  soul  be  stifled  in  the  a^shes  of  materialism.  Frobel  found 
out  the  certain  rule  by  which  the  mother  may  be  safely  and  freely 
gaided  in  her  search  for  the  right  method  of  tending  the  human  plant 
entrusted  to  her. 

But  what  is  this  right  method  ?  Is  everything  to  be  prepared  for  tlie 
germinating  infant  mind,  everything  weighed  out,  all  exertion  spared 
it»  and  is  it  simply  to  rest  in  its  passivity,  as  on  its  mother's  breast  ? 
Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  world  of  its  surroundings 
must  be  adapted,  arranged  and  modeled  according  to  its  needs,  as  its 
eradle  and  clothing  are  prepared  for  its  body,  because  the  sucking  babe 
must  first  suck,  t.  «..  take  in,  and  can  as  yet  procure  nothing  for  itself. 
Bat  let  only  a  few  months  go  by,  and  it  will  begin  to  stretch  out  its 
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hands  eagerly  as  if  to  lay  claim  to  its  share  of  the  world.  Frobel  says 
tliat  the  first  grasping  of  childish  hands  is  a  sign  of  mental  awakening. 
With  the  hands  man  begins  to  take  possession  of  the  material  good 
things  of  the  world,  till  the  mind  in  its  fashion  begins  also  to  grasp. 
It  is  only  by  appropriation  that  a  human  being  can  place  himself  in 
relation  or  connect  himself  with  the  outward  world,  but  appropriation 
must  be  followed  by  action,  as  duties  come  with  rights.  The  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  child,  which  is  the  beginning  of  future  labors, 
begins  already  in  the  earliest  mouths.  It  shows  itself  in  the  first  grasp- 
ing with  the  hands  ;  but  instead  of  encouraging  and  assisting  this  prac- 
tice, whereby  a  sense  of  space  and  distance  is  developed,  people  too 
often  hinder  it  by  handing  to  the  child  or  taking  away  from  it  the 
object  which  it  grasped  at  with  its  little  hands  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing it  by  touch. 

.    Child's  Instinct  to  Play. 

Constant  stimulus  to  spontaneous  action  is  the  first  principle  of 
Probers  educational  method.  He  says  :  "  The  beginning  of  a  child*s 
activity  is  the  conversion  of  the  outward  into  the  inward  ;  " — i.  e.,  tak- 
ing in  outward  things  as  impressions — **  In  order  afterwards  to  make 
the  inward  again  outward ;  " — or  in  other  words,  to  work  up  into  ideas 
and  thoughts  the  impressions  taken  in,  and  give  them  out  again  in 
words  and  actions.  In  his  "  Sunday  papers  **  he  says  :  "  Taking  in  and 
livinf/  out  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  child-nature,  as  indeed  of 
humanity  in  general.  The  earthly  destination  of  mankind  is,  by  cai-eful 
assimilation  of  the  outer  world,  by  the  forming  of  his  nature,  by  the 
expression  of  his  inner  life  outside  himself,  and  by  careful  comparison 
of  this  inner  life  with  outward  life,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
oneness,  to  the  knowledge  of  what  life  consists  in,  and  to  a  faithful 
living  up  to  its  demands." 

But  suppose  the  right  kind  of  surrounding  to  have  been  prepared  for 
a  child,  so  that  it  is  able  to  take  in  images  of  beauty,  truth  and 
morality,  how  is  it  to  "  live  out  "  that  which  it  has  taken  in  ?  How  is  it 
to  become  spontaneously  active?  In  what  form  is  it  to  express  its  indi- 
vidual nature?  It  must  live  out  the  self,  the  inner  being,  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it,  in  that  manner,  in  that  form,  which  its  childish 
instinct  prescribes  to  it,  viz.,  in  play. 

Play  is  free  activity,  engendered  by  happiness  and  well-being.  To 
develop  itself  is  happiness  and  well-being  to  a  child  so  long  as  the  pro- 
cess is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  in  order  that  it  may  develop  itself 
the  child  plays  in  happy  unconsciousness — for  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
object  of  its  activity.  "  Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  child,"  says  J. 
Paul,  but  play  means  also  its  first  deeds,  which  are  the  expression  of 
human  nature,  of  human  life.  It  is  the  preparatory  exercise  for  this 
life.  The  child  begins  its  existence,  after  the  first  months  of  mere 
taking  in,  by  handling,  producing  and  transforming :  for  to  transform 
the  world  is  the  business  of  humanity. 
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When  a  child  of  but  a  few  months  old  applies  its  whole  strength  to 
thumping  on  the  table  with  some  object  or  other,  or  to  flinging  it  over 
and  over  agaiu  on  the  ground,  or  from  its  mother's  arms  opens  and 
shuts  the  door,  etc.,  it  is  exercising  its  young  forces,  and  it  derives 
pleasure  from  so  doing — it  may  be  said  to  be  playing — though  as  yet 
without  conscious  end  and  without  manifestation  of  its  individual 
nature.  When  at  a  somewhat  later  age,  while  playing  with  its  doll  it 
imitates  all  that  happens  to  itself,  the  way  in  which  it  is  washed,  or 
dressed,  etc.,  or  whatever  it  sees  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  work- 
shop, in  the  garden,  in  the  street,  the  instinct  of  imitation  is  developing 
its  ideas,  and  stimulating  it  to  ever  new  dramatic  representations  from 
the  life  of  grown  people,  and  the  young  mind  is  now  exercising  its  forces. 
But  this  activity  is  still  so  to  say  universaly  in  so  far  as  the  child  only 
gives  back  universal  impressions  made  on  it,  without  its  individual 
stamps  standing  out  distinctly — though  at  the  same  time  difference  of 
disposition  may  already  distinguish  the  boy  from  the  girl,  the  sanguine 
temperament  from  the  phlegmatic,  and  various  features  show  individu- 
ality of  character.  It  is  only  specially-gifted  children  and  artistic  or 
scientific  geniuses  of  the  future  whose  individual  endowments  are  often 
strongly  pronounced  at  the  earliest  age,  even  though  all  musical  com- 
posers do  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  compose  sonatas  at  six  years  old. 

Doing  and  handling  alone  are  not  enough  to  caiise  the  individuality 
of  a  child,  the  kernel  of  its  personality,  the  Divine  thought  in  it  to  blos- 
som forth — for  this,  actual  production  and  creation  are  necessary.  It 
is  in  the  works  of  its  hands  that  the  signs  must  be  sought  which  will 
point  to  the  special  vocation  it  is  destined  for. 

The  degree  of  practical  skill  of  which  little  child-hands  are  capable 
is  shown  by  many  an  industry  in  which  child  labor  is  misused,  for  it 
IB  employed  like  a  machine,  always  in  one  direction  only.  But  the 
child's  mind  can  only  produce  in  the  joyousness  of  play,  with  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  desired  end  to  be  attained,  of  an  awakened  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful to  be  satisfied,  or  contentment  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  be 
reached  as  the  result  of  its  endeavors.  With  such  an  aim  the  healthv 
child  will  spare  itself  no  trouble,  no  exertion — indeed,  without  any 
definite  aim  it  delights  in  exhausting  itself  with  activity ;  its  natui  e 
impels  it  to  do  so,  for  it  is  created  for  labor.  But  it  must  also  become 
artist  L  «.,  it  must  originate  within  the  limits  of  its  own  small  powers. 
if  the  flower  of  its  individuality  is  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose  the 
ordinary,  imitative,  aimless  play  is  not  sufllicient;  its  efforts  require  the 
guiding  and  determining  of  suitable  materials. 

How  eagerly  do  children  long  and  beg  for  the  participation  of  their 
elders  in  their  play — for  their  guidance  and  direction ;  with  what  zeal 
do  they  collect  all  available  materials  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
little  ideas.  But  grown-up  people,  when  they  do  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  children,  understand  but  imperfectly  how  to  be  wise  leaders, 
and  the  materials  at  hand  are  seldom  suitable.     Chance-found  material 
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is  generally  too  rough  to  be  worked  upon ;  and  finished  objects  leave 
nothing  over  to  be  done.  It  has  often  been  remarked  tliat  childish 
fancy  prefers  an  unfinished  article  to  a  finished  one,  a  bit  of  wood  to  a 
doll,  because  it  can  do  something  more  to  it;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  perfection  of  toys  only 
serve  to  produce  dullness  in  children,  or  destructiveness  as  the  only  form 
of  activity  left  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  satiety,  weariness,  and  a  fatal 
love  of  distraction  which  causes  a  constant  craving  for  change,  while, 
amid  all  this  superfluity  of  diversion,  the  inactivity  of  the  powers  makes 
any  real  satisfaction  an  impossibility. 

Frbl>el,  when  a  little  boy,  tried  once  very  hard  with  the  material  that 
he  had  collected — stones,  boards,  and  splints — ^to  build  a  model  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  his  village,  but,  after  long  fruitless  struggles,  he  threw 
up  his  work  in  childish  rage.  This  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to 
the  later  thought  that  children  have  need  of  prepared  material  and 
guidance,  even  for  the  exercises  they  carry  on  in  play,  in  order  that  the 
real  meaning  and  object  of  play  may  be  fulfilled.  His  own  childish 
games  in  his  father's  garden  were  the  foundation  of  his  **  means  of 
employment  during  the  first  childhood,"  which  are  applied  in  his 
Kindergarten. 

ULTIMATE    PURPOSE   OP   PLAYTHINGS. 

The  purpose  of  the  playthings,  which  he  has  devised,  is  to  facilitate 
from  the  very  first  months  the  perception  of  outward  objects ;  by  the 
simplicity,  the  method,  and  above  all,  the  fitness  of  the  things  set 
before  the  child,  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  take  in  form,  size,  num- 
ber, color,  sound,  etc.,  and  by  their  definiteness,  serial  order,  and  con- 
nection, to  produce  clear  and  distinct  impressions  which  shall  corres- 
j)ond  to  the  first  budding  powers  of  comprehension.  They  serve,  also, 
to  assist  the  development  of  the  senses  and  organs  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner, viz.,  through  the  own  action  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  living  out  its  inuerself  in  accordance  with  its  individual  en- 
dowments, and  of  recognizing  itself  in  its  works,  as  works  of  art  reflect 
the  soul  of  the  artist. 

Through  Frobel  the  childish  instinct  of  play  has  been  converted  into 
conscious  action.  He  perceived  the  end  which  nature  intended  to  reach 
by  its  means ;  saw  the  analogy  between  the  process  of  development  in 
early  childhood  and  the  evolutionary  development  of  humanity,  and  was 
able,  by  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  relations  of  these  two  processes  to 
one  another,  to  discover  the  true  method  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
impulse  of  culture  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  through  which  he  has 
been  led  to  the  development  of  himself  and  his  world. 

It  has  been  well  said :  "^  Grenius  brings  with  it  its  own  path,  the  gifted 
nature  reaches  its  goal."  Providence,  it  is  true,  allows  those  chosen  by 
it  for  great  tasks  to  select  for  themselves  the  means  of  their  fulfillment ; 
but  who  can  say  how  much  labor,  how  many  fruitless  struggles,  how 
many  tears  of  despair  might  have  been  saved  them  ?  Or  how  much 
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greater  their  services,  how  much  wider  their  hearts  might  have  been  ? 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  it  is  just  these  tears,  and  struggles,  and 
agonies  of  despair,  which  develop  genius  or  character ; — and  certainly  a 
man  has  always  to  thank  his  own  endeavors  which  developed  his 
faculties,  for  his  greatness.  But  the  point  in  question  is  to  direct  these 
exertions  to  the  right  end  and  enable  them  to  reach  it,  and,  above  all, 
to  recognize  endowments  betimes.  If  a  person  gifted  with  a  fine  voice 
does  not  sing,  he  or  she  cannot  become  a  singer ;  and  if  Thorwaldsen 
and  Humboldt,  like  Casper  Uauser,  had  been  confined  for  fifteen  years 
in  a  dark  cellar  where  they  could  see  and  hear  and  do  nothing,  their 
genius  would  never  have  unfolded  itself.  But  who  could  count  the 
fast-bound  gifts  and  powers  which  fall  like  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree 
of  humanity,  because  no  school  was  at  hand  for  their  development, 
because  the  soul  was  not  loosed  from  its  darkness  ?  The  number  of 
geniuses  will  not  be  less  because  their  crowns  of  thorns  are  exchanged 
for  crowns  of  roses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  multiply  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation  when  the  faculties  have  room  given  them  for  joyous  work 
and  effort,  and  when,  through  wise  guidance,  the  vocation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  made  plain  to  him  when  still  a  child,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
its  fulfillment  pointed  out 

All  Sysiphus  labor  should  be  spared,  especially  in  childhood,  which 
should  be,  before  all  things,  a  time  of  happiness ;  and  the  way  to  make 
it  so  is  by  encouraging  natural  activity,  by  setting  free  the  imprisoned 
forces,  and  by  enabling  children  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
to  collect  experiences,  and  to  learn  for  themselves  without  school  disci- 
pline. The  creative  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  work  in  them,  that  thus 
the  rising  generation  may  be  saved  from  the  demon  of  excitement-seek- 
ing, which  is  ruining  morality  in  our  days.  Action,  in  the  form  of 
play,  must  supply  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and  practice,  so  that 
unity  and  connection  may  pervade  the  whole  culture.  The  child  should 
come  to  school  ready  equipped  with  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
necessar}'  for  true  learning ;  and  these  are :  to  be  able  to  see  with  one's 
own  eyes ;  to  hear  with  one's  own  ears ;  to  possess  the  {X)wer  of  observ- 
ing and  attending;  to  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  to  be  able  rightly 
to  perceive  and  distinguish  the  different  surrounding  objects,  and  to  be 
able,  through  construction  in  childish  fashion,  to  give  outward  expres- 
sion to  the  inward  self. 

Morality  and  virtue  must  be  learned  through  doing  and  practicing  $ 
words  alone  will  never  teach  them.  It  is  only  by  action  that  the  will 
h  strengthened  and  the  capacity  for  great  and  good  deeds  ripened. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  children  will  seldom  find  so  fit  a  field  as  the 
Kindergarten  presents  to  them.  No  age  ever  called  for  such  a  throng 
of  action  as  does  ours !  The  industrial  works  of  our  day  are  gigantic 
18  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but,  instead  of  centuries,  like  the  laUer, 
hey  require  only  days  for  their  completion,  and  the  outward  world  is 
sing  reconstructed  with  astounding  rapidity. 
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But  all  the  slower,  ala»,  does  the  moral  reconstruction  go  forward ! 
What  force  shall  be  mighty  enough  to  rival,  iu  this  field,  the  wonders 
of  industry  ?  Is  there  a  higher  force  than  love,  which,  in  its  divine 
nature,  created  the  world  ?  A^id  what  love  is  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  mother?  The  Divine  spark  of  love  in  the  human  breast  never 
burns  with  a  purer  and  a  holier  fire  than  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the 
mother's  heart,  which  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  world  would  not  suffice  to 
quench.  Shall  not  this  force,  then,  be  mighty  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  of  human  society  in  an  age  when  a  new 
phoenix  is  striving  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  centuries? 

It  is  not  enough  that  saving  ideas  should  be  carried  about  in  the 
world ;  there  must  also  be  the  necessary  devotion,  the  good-will,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  to  carry  them  out.  The  maU 
genius  of  humanity  begets  the  ideas  of  which  each  century  has  need  \ 
the  female  genius  has  to  work  them  out. 

The  genius  of  mankind  is  two-sexed,  but  a  long  period  has  gone  by 
during  which  the  world  has  received  its  stamp  from  tlie  male  half  only, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  fields  are  barren,  large  tracts  parched  and 
arid.  The  dews  of  emotion  and  love  can  alone  refructify  them.  A  cry 
is  going  up  on  all  sides  calling  to  the  slumbering  second  genius  of 
humanity  to  awake,  and  appealing  to  ihe  ^^  love  force  "  oi  woman  for 
redeeming  works.  The  ci*y  of  the  children  calls  to  the  hearts  of  moth- 
ers that  here  is  tlie  material  out  of  which  they  may  build  up  a  new 
generation  which  shall  impart  the  spirit  of  moral  greatness  and  dignity 
to  the  beautified  outward  world,  so  that  the  body  may  not  remain  with- 
out a  soul.  A  new  key  has  been  found  to  unlock  the  nature  of  the 
child,  a  new  alphabet  is  ready  wherewith  to  decipher  its  secrets — will 
not  the  mothers  of  our  day  snatch  gladly  at  this  key,  and  eagerly  study 
this  new  book  for  mothers  ?  And  will  not  the  young  women  too  who 
are  not  yet  mothers,  joyfully  undertake  the  sacred  office  of  educators  oi 
childhood  to  which  Frobel  calls  them  ? 
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y.    GENERAL    IDEAS. — PECULIARITIES    OF    METHOD. 

.We  hava  ^itempted  «» -far-  ta  draw  out.  more  fully  and  to  make 
universally  comprehensible  the  following  general  ideas  of  Frobel.  v 

1.  The  destiny  of  a  child  is,  to  be  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of    \ 
humanity,  and  the  child  of  Grod.  / 

Or,  the  human  being  as  a  product  of  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
matei-ial  physical  world,  and  is  of  necessity  subject  to  the  laws  of  tills 
world ;  as  a  personality  he  comes  out  of  the  range  of  these  laws  and 
stands  as  man  on  the  higher  ground  of  self-knowledge  and  freedom ; 
and  lastly,  through  right  development  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  it, 
he  attains  to  the  still  higher  spiritual  community  of  universal  humanity 
in  which  the  divine  spark  of  the  human  soul  begins  to  shine,  and  he 
enters  into  relation  with  the  world  outside  the  limits  of  earth,  and  with 
the  source  of  all  things. 

2.  In  the  utterances  of  the  child,  which  are  the  mirror  of  its  nature, 
we  recognize  on  a  small  scale  the  development  of  humanity  in  its  infancy. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  individual  will  always  reflect  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  analogy  between  the  historical 
epochs  in  the  world's  progress,  and  the  universal  stages  in  the  life  of 
childhood. 

3.  The  education  of  children  requires  :  consideration  of  human  nature 
in  general,  which  changes  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  race ; 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living ;  of  the  personality  of  . 
each  individual  character;  and  lastly  of  the  law  of  development,  which 
as  regards  the  spiritual  nature  is  ^'  a  higher  outcome  of  the  general  law 
of  development  of  the  universe." 

4.  The  first  period  of  childhood — as  being  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  human  development  in  general — is  not  yet  sufficiently  con- 
sidered and  cared  for ;  the  first  needs  of  the  soul  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded ;  Frobel  offers  the  means  by  which  the  female  sex  may  be 
more  adequately  prepared  for  its  vocation  as  the  first  educators  of 
childhood. 

These  fundamental  ideas  must  be  accepted  before  Frobel's  method 
and  means  of  education  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  their 
full  significance.  In  their  general  acceptation  these  ideas  have  un- 
doubtedly been  more  or  less  expressed  in  different  ages  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  every  thoughtful  educationalist  has  more  or  less 
recognized  them.  But  in  the  relation  which  Frobel  gives  them,  and 
the  application  discovered  for  them  by  him,  they  are  new. 

An  idea  is  never  realized  by  one  human  mind,  or  even  by  one  gen- 
eration ;  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  Ruler  who  sends  these 
ideas  to  the  earth,  the^e  sparks  from  the  eternal  altar  of  truth,  that 
they  should  go  on  ripening  for  centuries  before  they  are  allowed  ^o 
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bear  fruit.  Every  new  truth,  which  has  become  a  reality,  has  haCi 
behind  it  a  host  of  zealous  spirits,  who  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  it  and  force  open  a  way,  may  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  before 
it  could  make  its  entry  into  the  region  of  reality.  And  often  it  hap- 
pens that  the  man  or  woman  in  whose  mind  the  light  of  a  new  trutii 
first  kindled  remains  forever  unknown. 

Before  a  new  idea  assumes  an  established  form  it  must  have  been 
thought  out  again  and  again  by  the  various  successore  of  its  first  pio- 
neer, each  one  of  whom  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  what  has 
been  already  conceded — not  merely  an  amendment  here  or  there,  \)ut  a 
new  thought  which  will  alter,  or  give  afresh  basis  to  the  entire  scheme. 
And  this  is  essentially  the  work  of  genius — ^the  fire  in  which  every 
spark  of  truth  is  kindled.  If  a  new  thought  is  to  be  fused  into  any 
scheme  that  has  been  already  ripening  for  some  time,  the  whole  ground 
which  has  been  gone  over  and  gained  from  the  birth  of  the  scheme 
down  to  its  present  Stage  must  be  contemplated  anew  from  an  inde- 
pendent stand-point.  Every  man  of  science  who  contributes  something 
new  to  his  special  branch  must  be  well  up  in  all  that  has  been  done 
before  his  time;  he  must  reckon  up  again  the  whole  sura  of  results 
already  gained  if  he  has  received  a  fresh  amount  to  be  added  to  it. 
What  but  the  intuitive  power  of  genius  would  be  equal  to  such  a  task? 

In  the  field  of  education  the  same  truth  holds  good  :  Probers  idea  of 
*^  human  education  conducted  according  to  an  infallible  method  "  had 
been  groped  after,  worked  at,  nourished  and  fostered  for  centuries  by 
minds  kindred  to  his  own,  until  at  last  it  was  able  to  be  formulated 
and  expressed  with  some  sort  of  clearness. 

Method  or  Plan  of  Work. 

The  pith  of  the  educational  theory  in  question  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words,  as  follows  : — there  must  be  a  methodical  and  systematic 
plan,  according  to  which  every  healthily  born  human  being  (relatively 
speaking!)  can  be  in  such  manner  surrounded  and  guided  that  his 
inborn  faculties  and  powers  may  be  sure  of  complete  development. 

Before  the  theory  in  question,  together  with  what  Frdbel  has  done 
towards  carrying  it  out,  can  be  clearly  expounded,  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  method,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish rightly  between  an  educational  and  instructional  method. 

There  are  many  people  who  while  allowing  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  methodically  to  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  nevertheless 
think  it  foolish  and  unpractical  to  dream  of  educating  a  child  according 
to  a  method  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  They  think  that  free 
spontaneous  development,  the  growth  of  individuality,  would  be  hin- 
dered tlHyc'!»y. 

The  idea  of  method  in  its  general  signification  may  be  defined  as 
follows :  A  systematic  plan,  that  is  to  say  a  plan  which  could  not  be 
any  other  than  what  it  is,  and  such  as  aftei-  rej^eated  experiences  it  has 
become,  for  reaching  any  given  end  in  the  easiest  and  best  po8sibi«r 
way.     Or  the  following  of  definite  rules  to  attain  an  object  in  view. 
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In  all  and  everything  that  has  to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  one 
way  which  leads  more  directly  than  any  other  to  the  wished-for  goal. 
When  once  this  most  direct  way  to  any  given  end  has  been  established, 
each  one  has  but  to  follow  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  apply  certain  fixed 
rules  which  have  resulted  from  experience ;  and  it  is  in  this  application 
of  fixed  rules  that  method  consists.  This  is  true  of  all  work  without 
exception — the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 

No  art,  not  even  that  of  cooking,  can  be  carried  on  without  such  a 
system  of  rules.  Suppose  a  cook,  for  instance,  were  to  put  together 
the  ingredients  of  her  dough  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  regard 
to  weight,  and  to  bake  them  without  first  mixing  and  stirring  them, 
the  bread  would  not  turn  out  well.  And  what  applies  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses applies  equally  to  artistic  and  mental  work.  Poetry  cannot  dis- 
pense with  metre  and  the  laws  of  versification ;  musical  compositions 
must  be  based  on  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Even  when  people  write  poetry  without  any  knowledge  of  metrical 
rules,  they  nevertheless  unconsciously  apply  these  rules ;  their  composi- 
tions could  not  be  called  poetry  if  a  definite  plan  of  syllables  did  not 
produce  rhythm.  In  the  same  way,  people  gifted  with  musical  talent  do 
not  need  to  have  learned  the  laws  of  harmony,  in  order  to  apply  them 
in  musical  improvising.  But  without  that  unconscious  application, 
only  discordance  would  be  the  result,  and  never  a  complete  tune. 

This  unconscious  and  intuitive  application  of  every  kind  of  laws 
proves  that  the  foundation  of  all  systems  lies  in  human  nature  itself — 
is  an  innate  faculty.  If  this  were  not  the  case  no  amount  of  experience 
would  enable  man  to  comprehend  the  laws  outside  himself,  either  in 
nature  or  in  human  work. 

The  impartiog^^.knowledge  according  -tcsome  sueh  a.  plan  of  laws 
is  called  methodical  instruction.  Nothing  can  be  called  real  instruction 
which  does  not  proceed  according  to  a  method,  and  no  one  will  have  a 
word  to  say  against  instruction  being  methodical.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  without  a  grammar  which 
sets  before  the?  pupil  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  language. 

Instruction,  or  teaching,  as  si^ch,  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  appre- 
hension, the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  and,  in  addition  to  the  impart- 
ing of  positive  knowledge,  aims  at  exercising  and  developing  the  power 
of  thought  The  laws  of  instructional  methods  must  therefore  corres- 
pond to  the  laws  of  human  thought.  In  what  do  these  laws  of  human 
thought  consist  ? 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  give  here  a  few  rapid  indicationc  which  are 
necessary  to  the  clear  exposition  of  our  subject.  A  i)sychological 
treatment  of  it  would  be  out  of  place.  These  indications,  moreover, 
will  not  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  definitions  of  philo- 
sophical authorities,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  inward  and  out- 
ward observation  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  every  sound  human  in- 
tellect, and  in  which  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Frdbel's  views. 
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Frcebel's  Law  of  Opposites  and  their  Reconcilement. 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?  The 
systematic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  something  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects  ;  we  must  have  an  object  of  thought.  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  in  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  sta- 
mens, etc.  It  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  different  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  cannot  compare  them ;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  difference — but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones,  which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc.,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  square,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc.  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between ; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades ; 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  a  round  one  through 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form  ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  Not  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  light,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qual- 
ities of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc.,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it, 
"  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (and  Frobel's  system  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  "reconciliation*'  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  red,  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the  lightest  red  is 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  connect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Now  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
one's,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts — leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc.,  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  ]^rocess  of  thought  is  as  follows  :  peroep- 
Uon,  observation,  comparison,  jiidqiiient  and  conclusion. 
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Without  this  series  of  preliminary  steps  no  thought  can  be  worked 
out,  and  the  ruling  principle  is  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites,  or  the  finding  out  the  like  and  unlike  qualities  of  things. 

It  matters  not  how  far  the  thinker  be  conscious  or  unconscious  of 
the  process  going  on  in  his  mind.  The  child  is  entirely  unconscious  of 
it,  and  therefore  takes  longer  to  reach  from  one  stage  to  another.  At 
first  it  receives  only  general  impressions ;  then  perception  comes  in ; 
gradually  ideas  begin  to  shape  themselves  in  its  mind,  and  it  then 
learns  to  compare  and  distinguish;  but  judging  and  concluding  do  not 
begin  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then  only  vaguely  and  dimly. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  systematic  process  is  at  work  as  in  the  con* 
scious  thought  of  the  adult. 

PestalozzCi  Fundamental  Law. 

Any  system  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  effectual  must  therefore  \ 
take  into  account  this  law  of  thought  (or  logic);  it  must  apply  the  fun-  ) 
damental  principle  of  connecting  the  known  with  the  unknown  by  means  oj  \ 
comparison.  This  principle  is,  however,  everlastingly  sinned  ajiainst,  . 
and  people  talk  to  children  about  things  and  communicate  to  them  , 
opinions  and  thoughts  concerning  them,  of  which  children  have  no  con- 
ception and  can  form  none.  And  this  is  done  even  after  Pestalozzi  by 
his  "  method  of  observation  and  its  practical  application  **  has  placed  in- 
struction on  a  true  basis. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Frcibel  has  built  upon  this  foundation  we 
shall  speak  later.  We  have  here  to  deal  first  with  education,  to  show 
how  far  it  differs  from  instruction,  and,  whether  a  systematic  or  meth- 
odical process  is  applicable  to  it,  as  Frobel  considers  it  to  be. 

When  Pestalozzi  was  endeavoring  to  construct  his  "  Fundamental 
Method  of  Instruction  "  (**  Urform  des  Lehrens  ")  according  to  some 
definite  principle,  he  recognized  the  truth  that  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  fully  solved  by  any  merely  instructional  system  how- 
ever much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  He  saw  that  the 
moral  forces  of  the  human  soul,  feeling  and  will,  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  any  merely  instructional  method  is  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  that  a  training-school  of  another  sort  is  needed  for  the  moral  side 
of  cultivation — one  in  which  the  power  of  moral  action  may  be  ac- 
quired. While  searching  for  some  such  "  psychological  basis  "  to  his 
knethod  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  still  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness." 

As  a  means  to  this  end  he  requires  an  A  B  C  of  the  science  and  a 
system  of  moral  exercises,  and  he  says :  *^  The  culture  of  the  moral 
faculties  rests  on  the  same  organic  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  culture." 

Fichte  (in  his  "  Discourses  ")  insists  on  an  "A  B  C  of  perception," 
which  is  to  precede  Pestalozzi's  "A  B  C  of  observation,"  and  speaks  as 
follows :  "  The  new  method  must  be  able  to  shape  and  determine  its 
pupil's  course  of  life  according  to  fixed  and  infallible  rules." 
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**  There  mu»t  be  a  definite  system  of  rules  by  which  always,  without 
exception,  a  firm  will  may  be  produced." 

The  development  of  children  into  men  and  women  must  be  brought 
under  the  laws  of  a  well-considered  system,  which  shall  never  fail  to 
accomplish  its  end,  viz.,  the  cultivation  in  them  of  a  firm  and  invaria- 
bly right  will. 

This  moral  activity,  which  has  to  be  developed  in  the  pupil,  is  with- 
out doubt  based  on  laws,  which  laws  the  agent  finds  out  for  himself  by 
direct  personal  experience,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  voluntary 
development  carried  on  later,  which  cannot  be  fruitful  of  good  results 
unless  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 

Thus  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte — like  all  thinkers  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation— searched  for  the  laws  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  apply  these 
laws  in  the  cultivation  of  human  nature. 

*  Frobel  strove  to  refer  back  all  these  manifold  laws  to  one  fundar 
.'mental  law  which  he  called  the  "  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (of  rela- 
■  iive  opposites). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception,  where 
there  is  plurality  and  variety,  we  seek  a  point  of  unity,  in  which  all 
the  different  parts  or  laws  may  center,  and  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred. For  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  method,  which  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  activity,  must 
be  as  simple  and  as  single  as  possible.  This  necessity  will  be  made 
plain  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  Frobel's  theory  in  practice. 

Fiobel's  observations  of  the  human  soul  are  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  modern  psychology,  in  spite  of  small  deviations  which 
cannot  be  considered  important.  Science  has  not  by  a  long  way  arrived 
at  final  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  must,  therefore,  give  its  due 
weight  to  every  reasonable  assumption ;  it  would  be  most  unprofitable 
to  drag  Frobel's  system  into  the  judgment  hall  of  scientific  schools,  in 
order  to  decide  how  far  it  agi*eed  with  these  schools  or  not.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  for  the  moment  chiefly  in  its  practical  side.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve this  part  of  it  from  becoming  mechanical,  and  to  maintain  its 
vitality,  its  connection  with  the  theoretical  side  must  be  understood 
and  expounded  more  and  more  thoroughly.  With  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence Probers  philosophy  of  the  universe  must  in  course  of  time  have 
its  proi>er  place  assigned  to  it,  and  his  educational  system,  which  is 
grounded  on  his  philosophy,  will  be  brought  into  the  necessai'y  connec- 
tion with  other  scientific  discoveries. 

The  great  endeavor  of  modern  educationalists  is  to  replace  the  arU% 
ficiality  and  restraint  in  which  the  purely  conventional  educational  sys- 
tems of  earlier  times  have  resulted  by  something  more  corresponding 
to  human  nature.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
ground  motives  of  all  education  whatsoever :  the  laws  of  development 
of  the  human  being.  It  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
the  reason  of  educational  measures  in  order  to  elevate  them  into  com- 
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scions,  purposeful  action.  Former  conventional  systems  of  education 
worked  only  unconsciously,  according  to  established  custom,  without 
any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  fundamental  relation  to  it. 

The  science  of  humanity  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and,  although  it 
has  since  made  great  progress,  the  knowledge  of  child  nature  is  still 
▼ery  meager. 

The  services  rendered  by  Rousseau,  as  the  first  pioneer  of  modem 
educational  theories,  and  the  many  errors  and  eccentricities  mixed  up 
with  his  great  truths,. must  here  be  assumed  to  be  known.* 

Insufficiency  of  PettalozzTs  Doctrine  of  Form. 

Pestalozzi,  who  carried  on  the  work  in  the  same  track,  fixed  the  ele- 
ments of  his  *'  Urform  des  Lehrens  "  in  form,  number,  and  words,  as  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  human  mental  activity,  and  which  can  only 
be  acquired  and  gained  by  observation. 

For  instance,  every  visible  and  every  thinkable  thing  has  a  form 
which  makes  it  what  it  is.  There  are  things  of  like  and  things  of  dif- 
ferent form,  and  there  is  a  plurality  of  things  which  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  single  thing.  Through  the  division  of  things  arises  num- 
ber, and  the  proportions  and  relations  of  things  to  one  another.  In 
order  to  express  these  different  proportions  of  form  and  number,  we 
have  need  of  words. 

Thus  in  these  three  elements  we  have  the  most  primitive  facts  on 
which  thought  is  based.  In  every  form,  every  number,  and  every  word 
there  exist  two  connected  or  united  opposites.  In  every  form,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  two  opposites,  beginning  and  end,  right  and  left, 
upper  and  under,  inner  and  outer,  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  number,  unity  and  plurality,  as  well  as  odd  and  even 
numbers,  constitute  opposites.  Then  form  and  number  are  in  them- 
selves opposites,  for  form  has  to  do  with  the  whole,  mimber  with  the 
separate  parts.  But  the  word  by  which  they  are  described  reconciles 
these  opposites  by  comprehending  them  both  in  one  expression. 

Pestalozzi  has  begun  the  work  of  basing  instruction  systematically 
on  the  most  primitive  facts  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  To 
carry  on  this  work,  and  also  to  find  the  equally  necessary  basis  for 
moral  and  practical  culture,  with  which  must  be  combined  exercises 
for  the  intellectual  powers  before  the  period  allotted  to  instruction,  is 
the  task  that  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Pestalozzi's  plan  and  prac- 
tical methods  are  not  altogether  sufficient  for  the  first  years  of  life. 

It  is  a  false  use  of  language  which  separates  education  from  instruc- 
tion. The  word  education,  in  its  full  meaning  of  human  culture,  as  a 
whole,  includes  instruction  as  a  part,  and  comprises  in  itself  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development ;  but  in  its  narrower  use  it  signifies, 
more  especially,  moral  culture. 

*An  elaborate  exposition  of  Rousseau's  system,  principles  and  methods  will  be  fouml 
fta  Barnard's  Joomal  of  Education,  v.  pp.  459^86;  also  in  Barnard's  French  Pedagogy 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  instruction  has  been  so  mach  more  conidd- 
ered  and  systematized  than  the  moral  side  of  education  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  the  former  is  in  the  hands  of  educational  and  school  author- 
ities who  possess  the  mental  training  and  capacity  necessary  for  their 
vocation.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  a  professional  teacher  who  has  not 
proved  himself  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  for  the  task. 
Moral  education,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  to  the  supervision  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  the  first  and  natural  guardians  of  its  children,  and  here  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother,  nor  any  of  the  other  sharers  in  the  work, 
are  really  fitted  for  it ;  not  one  of  them  has  received  a  special  prepara- 
tion, and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  general 
culture  of  the  parents,  and  their  natural  capacity  or  non-capacity  for 
their  educational  calling,  how  far  the  moral  culture  of  the  children 
will  extend. 

But  over  and  above  the  preparatory  training  of  parents  and  other 
natural  guardians — which  was  already  insisted  on  and  striven  after  by 
Pestalozzi — moral  education  will  only  then  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
intellectual  instruction  when  a  real  foundation  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  application  of  a  fixed  system  of  rules,  such  a  foundation  as  the 
laws  of  thought  afford  for  instruction. 

The  human  soul  is  one^  all  its  powers  and  functions  have  a  like  aim, 
and,  therefore,  feeling  and  willing — as  factors  of  moral  life — cannot  be 
developed  in  any  other  way  than  thought.  The  parts  which  make  up 
the  whole  of  education  must  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  whole, 
and  conversely  the  whole  must  be  developed  in  like  manner  as  the  parts. 

The  moral  world  is  concerned  witli  two  aspects  of  things — the  good 
and  the  beautiful — while  the  understanding  has  the  discovery  of  truth 
for  its  object. 

Both  the  good  and  the  beautiful  have  their  roots  in  the  heart  or  the 
feelings,  and  belong  thus  to  the  inner  part  of  man — to  his  spiritual 
world.  The  power  and  habit  of  feeling  rightly  and  beautifully  consti- 
tute  moral  inclination,  which  influences  the  will,  but  does  not  yet  nec- 
essarily lead  it  to  action. 

In  its  connection  with  the  outer  world  morality  appears  in  the  form 
of  action.  Through  action,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  good  that  is 
willed,  the  character  is  formed.  The  practice  of  the  beautiful,  on  the 
other  hand,  leads  to  art  and  artistic  creation. 

Thus  education,  in  its  essentially  moral  aspect,  has  to  do  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  element  of  instruction  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  even 
in  this  department,  any  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  can 
be  carried  on  without  a  certain  amount  of  moral  development.  In 
earliest  childhood  the  three  different  natures  of  the  human  being  are 
fused  in  one  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  good  and  the  beautiful,  like  all  other  qualities,  are  known 
through  their  opposites.     Only  by  contrast  with  the  not  good,  or  bad. 
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the  not  beautiful,  or  ugly,  are  the  good  and  the  beautiful  apprehended 
by  our  consciousoess. 

As  mental  (xniceptiofMy  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  true  and  the  untrue,  are  irreconcilable  (absolute)  opposites. 
Pure  thought,  however,  has  to  deal  with  the  absolute.  In  all  the  man- 
ifeetations  of  the  actual  world  everything  that  exists  is  only  relatively 
good  and  bad,  ugly  and  beautiful,  true  and  untrue ;  all  opposites  exist 
here  only  relatively.  No  human  being  is  perfectly  good  or  perfectly 
bad,  just  as  nobody  is  completely  developed  or  completely  undeveloped. 
So,  too,  no  work  of  art  is  in  an  absolute  sense  perfectly  beautiful,  or 
perfectly  ugly  —  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts. 

As,  therefore,  in  all  and  everything  belonging  to  the  human  world 
opposites  are  found  existing  together,  so,  also,  do  they  pass  over  into 
one  another  and  are  **  reconciled."  Thus  everything  is  connected 
together,  and  constitutes  an  immense  chain  of  different  members. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  already  in  the  actual  world  all  opposites 
are  reconciled,  all  discords  solved,  and  the  great  world-harmony  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  going  on  to  completion.  This  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all 
movements,  all  life,  and  all  endeavor,  and  an  end  which  is  only  fully 
attainable  to  human  beings  by  the  cessation  of  all  self-seeking  (as  in 
Christ),  the  absorption  of  all  individuals  into  humanity ;  and  this  by 
means  of  the  highest  individual  development  and  self -existence ;  not 
by  transforming  the  individual  into  the  universal. 

In  the  most  fundamental  bases  of  good  and  evil  we  find  again  two 
new  opposites. 

In  whatever  form  evil  manifests  itself,  it  is  always  at  bottom  self- 
seeking  of  some  sort;  or  else  it  is  error  or  madness.  Ambition,  pride, 
avarice,  envy,  dishonesty,  murder,  hatred,  etc.,  may  always  be  traced 
back  to  self-seeking,  even  though  it  be  disguised  in  the  form  of  extrav- 
agant affection  for  others,  or  for  one  other.  So,  too,  what  we  call  dia- 
bolical is,  in  reality,  self-seeking. 

And  whatever  shape  good  may  take  it  must  be  essentially  the  expres- 
sion of  love  to  others.  A  solitary  individual  in  no  way  connected  with 
fellow-creatures  would  have  as  little  opportunity  for  good  as  for  evil. 

All  the  impulses  and  passions  of  a  human  being  have  for  their  object 
the  procurance  of  personal  happiness  and  well-being  and  the  avoidance 
of  personal  annoyance.  And  as  long  as  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  others  is  not  disturbed,  nor  the  individual  himself  injured,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  The  conflict  between  good  and  evil  begins  when 
the  happiness  of  an  individual  is  procured  at  the  cost  of  others  or  of 
the  community. 

True  goodness  consists,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  preferring  the  wel- 
fare of  the  many  or  of  the  whole  of  human  society,  to  personal,  ego- 
tistical advantage ;  in  striving  after  an  ideal  which,  without  self-sacri- 
ficing love,  would  be  unthinkable.  Love  towards  God,  moreover,  com- 
pels love  towards  mankind.  14 
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The  moral  battle-field  is  always  between  the  two  extremities  of  per- 
sonal and  universal  interest,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  the 
result  aimed  at.  There  also  where  the  battle  goes  on  in  the  inner 
world  of  the  human  soul  it  is  a  question  of  personal  against  general 
interest,  or  of  the  opposition  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nat- 
ures of  the  individuaL  The  object  of  man's  earthly  existence  is  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  personality,  self-preservation  and  independence 
with  the  duties  of  necessary  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  society.  The 
personal  services  rendered  to  the  tr^o/c,  in  any  circle  of  life,  determine 
the  worth  of  the  individual  to  society,  and  moral  greatness  consists  in 
the  love  which,  going  out  beyond  the  personal,  seeks  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  God's  world — and  therewith  God  himself.  For  God  has 
herein  placed  the  destiny  of  man,  viz.,  to  expand  from  the  circle  of  in- 
dividual existence,  through  all  intermediate  circles,  to  the  g^eat  circle 
of  humanity. 

In  the  world  of  the  beautiful  we  meet  with  the  same  law,  viz.,  "  the 
reconciliation  of  opposites." 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  beautiful  ?  That  which  is  harmonious  or 
rhythmical.  Harmony  is  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parts  of  a  whole 
towards  the  object  of  the  whole.  If  the  innermost  nature  of  beauty 
baffles  our  attempts  at  fuU  definition,  harmony  is,  nevertheless,  its  fun- 
damental condition. 

But  a  necessary  condition  Qf  harmony  is  the  balance  of  parts  tending 
in  opposite  directions. 

Beauty  of  form  (plastic  art)  depends  on  the  opposites,  height  and 
breadth,  for  instance,  being  rightly  proportioned  or  balanced ;  on  the 
contracting  horizontal  and  j^rpendicular  lines  being  kept  in  balance 
by  their  connecting  lines.  In  the  circle  we  have  the  perfect  balance  of 
all  opposite  parts,  and  the  circular  line  is,  therefore,  the  line  of  beauty. 
In  architecture  the  triangle  is  the  fundamental  shape — that  is  to  say, 
two  lines  starting  from  one  point  and  running  in  opposite  directions 
are  connected  together  by  a  third  line.     And  so  forth. 

Beauty  in  the  world  of  color  is  the  harmonious  blending  together  of 
the  opposites,  light  and  sha<ie,  by  means  of  the  scale  of  color — this  at 
least  is  the  primary  condition.  The  mixing  of  colors,  too,  consistxS  in 
the  right  fusion  of  the  eU^mentary  colors — red,  blue,  yellow,  which  in 
themselves  form  opposites. 

In  the  world  of  sound  beauty  is  in  like  manner  conditioned  by  the 
harmony  of  single  tones  amongst  each  other.  The  basis  of  musical  har- 
mony is  the  simple  chord,  i.  c,  the  oppo.sites,  which  the  key-note  and 
the  fifth  constitute,  are  reconciled  by  the  third. 

In  poetry  rhythm  is  obtained  by  the  regular  connection  of  long  and 
short  syllables      And  so  forth. 

The  ugly,  the  imperfect,  in  all  arts,  is  on  the  other  hand  the  inhar- 
monious—or the  result  of  want  of  proportion  and  correspondence  in 
opposites — or  the  absence  of  transitions  to  connect  them  together. 
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And  we  come  again  across  these  same  laws,  which  we  have  sammed 
up  as  the  basis  of  thought,  in  the  moral  world  also,  as  well  in  that  side 
of  it  which  is  known  as  ^*  the  good  "  (ethics),  as  in  that  which  is  called 
**  the  beautiful "  (aesthetics). 

Iaiw  of  Balance — Universal  and  Beneficial. 

Whether  this  universal  principle  {Welt  gesetz — world  law,  as  Frobel 
calls  it)  be  formulated  as  "  the  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  here,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  little  importance.  The 
most  comprehensive  formula  would  perhaps  be  law  of  balance. 

Science  expresses  itself  very  differently  in  this  matter.  Newton  calls 
the  law  in  question  the  "  law  of  gravitation  "  (the  connection  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion).  Naturalists  designate  it  as  the  law  of  **  universal 
exchange  of  matter  "  (giving  out  and  taking  in,  connected  by  assimu- 
lation),  etc. 

This  law,  in  which  Frobel  sees  the  foundation  of  all  development, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  human  development — it  is  his  desire  to  establish 
and  apply  as  the  *^  universal  law  of  education."  It  is  with  the  applicar 
tion  of  the  law,  which  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  practices  of  his 
Kindergarten  method,  that  we  are  chiefly  concenied  here,  but  in  order 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  the  foregoing  introduction  was  indis- 
pensable. Not  till  one  all-prevading  principle  of  development,  which 
shall  comprise  in  iUelf  every  variety  of  law,  has  been  discovered  and 
applied  to  practical  education  in  its  minutest  detail  will  there  be  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  veritable  and  complete  method.  It  remains, 
therefore,  now  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  Frobel's  is  identical  in 
the  spiritual  and  material  ^orld,  and,  if  this  be  established,  the  con- 
nection or  unity  of  all  law  will  follow  of  itself. 

Fixibel  has  over  and  over  again  told  us  how  deeply  his  whole  develop- 
ment was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  was 
out  of  harmony  with  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  early  death  of 
his  mother,  the  unloving  treatment  of  his  step-mother,  and  the  small 
amount  of  attention  and  sympathy  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father, 
partly  owing  to  the  professional  duties  of  the  latter,  which  left  him 
little  time,  and  partly  to  an  uncommunicative  and  somewhat  stern  nat- 
ure, deprived  the  child  of  fostering  love  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and 
initiated  him  early  into  the  sorrows  of  existence. 

FroheVs  PersonnJ  Erppvience. 
The  yearning  of  his  soul  for  love,  the  thirst  of  his  mind  for  knowl-i 
edge,  were  never  really  satisfied,  and  he  was  forever  finding  himself! 
driven  back  anew  on  the  inmost  depths  of  his  nature,  left  to  ptand  by 
himself  alone.     Up  to  the  years  of  early  manhood  the  gulf  between  his 
outer  surroundings  and  his  inner  world  became  greater  and  ^reater» 
and  his  young  spirit  suffered  deeply  in  consequence.     The  pain  tliat  he 
experienced  incited  him  to  search  out  the  cause  of  it,  and  this  he  found 
in  the  sharp  contrast  that  existed  between  his  inner  and  his  outer  world. 
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This  discovery  of  '*  opposites,''  this  want  of  the  concord  and  harmonj 
that  his  whole  soul  was  unconsciously  yearning  after,  forms  the  first 
great  and  lasting  impression  of  his  life.  The  feelings  which  met  with 
no  response  in  the  world  of  humanity,  all  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
soul,  now  turned  to  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  contemplation  of  this 
world,  in  devotion  to  its  invisible  spirit,  in  which  he  soon  learned  to 
recognize  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  found  the  consolation,  and  also  in  part 
the  instruction  which  had  been  denied  him  by  his  human  surroundings. 

Already  as  a  boy  he  would  lose  himself  in  profound  meditation  on 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  on  the  cause  of  organic  life  in  nature. 

"  From  star-shaped  blossoms,"  he  says,  "  I  first  learned  to  understand 
the  law  of  all  formation,  and  it  is  no  other  than  the  '  reconciliation  of 
opposites.' " 

For  instance  :  Each  of  the  petals  which  form  the  corolla  round  tht 
calyx  of  the  flower  has  another  petal  opposite  it,  and  between  these  op- 
posite i>etals  there  are  others  which  connect  them  together. 

"  A  humble  little  flower  taught  me  dimly  to  suspect  the  secrets  of 
existence,  the  mysterious  laws  of  development,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  clearly,"  so  writes  Frobel. 

Continuing  his  observations,  he  perceived  that  every  smgle  petal  is 
ill  itself  a  whole  leaf,  or  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  floral  star.  Thus  a  whole  and  a  part  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  glied  games,  as  Frobel  expresses  it.  Then  again,  the  flower  is  a 
whole  in  itself,  but  also  only  a  part  of  the  whole  plant.  The  plant  is 
a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  plant  family  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  this  again  is  a  part  of  the  genus.  In  such  manner  did  the 
child  Frobel  perceive  the  membership  in  all  natural  objects,  and  he  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  how  one  part  is  always  sub-related  or  super 
related  or  co-related  to  another ;  the  flower  is  super-related  to  the  root, 
the  root  is  sub-related  to  the  flower,  the  petals  are  co-related  to  each  other. 

These  divisions  into  members,  which  are  found  in  all  organic  and 
systematic  formations,  are  now  taught  to  children  at  school  by  means 
of  books;  it  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  this  way  they  can  grasp 
them  as  easily  and  understand  them  as  clearly  as  did  the  child  Frobel, 
through  his  own  observation.  The  first  apprehension  of  things  comes 
long  before  school  instruction,  and  what  is  taught  with  words  must  be 
based  on  that  which  has  been  taken  in  through  the  senses.  If  this  first 
apprehension  through  observation  is  wanting,  the  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  what  is  taught  will  also  be  wanting. 

In  the  progressive  course  of  his  childish  observations,  Frobel  further 
remarked  that  it  is  not  only  in  individual  organisms  that  the  different 
parts,  by  means  of  connecting  transitions  (or  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites)  make  up  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  but  that  also  between  all  and 
the  most  different  organisms  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  like 
jH)intH  of  transition,  which  connect  together  the  most  opposite  things 
by  a  series  of  intermediate   points  growing  more  and  more  similar. 
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Thus  through  a  countless  series  of  intermediate  plants  he  saw  grasses 
connected  with  trees.  The  connection  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
came apparent  to  him  through  the  fact  that  all  plants,  how  great  soever 
their  differences,  have  something  in  common;  all  have  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  crowns,  stamens,  etc.,  the  characteristics  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Thus  unity  in  spite  of  infinite  variety. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  world  alone  that  organic  life  maiii> 
fested  itself  to  him  as  the  result  of  systematic  working,  of  division  into 
parts,  of  a  series  of  events,  of  sub  and  super  ordination,  of  connection 
through  transitions,  of  variety  in  similarity,  in  short,  of  harmony  and 
concord  accomplished  through  the  reconciliation  of  opposites ;  he  saw 
the  self-same  truth  pervading  other  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  organ- 
ism of  animal  bodies,  indeed,  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  he  found 
his  law  at  work  again. 

As  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  and  descends  from  the  root  to  the  crown, 
and  conversely,  and  through  tliis  movement  connects  together  the  o^v 
posite  forces,  expansion  and  contraction  through  which  the  leaf-buds 
are  formed  in  the  stem,  so  is  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  animal 
body.  The  blood  streams  out  from  the  heart,  and  back  to  it  again  by 
opposite  movements;  the  lungs  expand  and  contract  together  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  etc.  As  the  corresponding  petals  of  a  flower 
stand  opposite  one  another,  so  do  the  limbs  of  animal  bodies ;  the  cor- 
responding feet,  hands,  ears,  or  eyes,  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another. 
Frobel  calls  this  entgegengeselztgleiche  (like  things  set  opposite  to  each 
other),  and  he  finds  analogous  occurrences  in  the  spiritual  world. 

And  further,  he  perceives  that  not  only  throughout  each  of  th^  three 
kingdoms  of  nature — the  inorganic  mineral  kingdom  not  excepted — 
there  exist  common  characteristics  by  which  the  members  of  the  se{v 
arate  kingdoms  are  united,  but  that  these  three  kingdoms,  taken  as 
wholes,  have  points  of  similarity  through  which  they  pass  over  into  one 
another,  and  are  connected  together.  He  saw  that  the  vegetable  world 
is  fed  by  the  mineral  world,  which  is  contained  both  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere  ;  that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds 
together  feed  the  animal  world,  which  also  feeds  upon  itself ;  and  that 
man,  by  the  food  he  eats,  by  the  air  he  breathes  in,  etc.,  lives  on  all  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  is  thus  united  and  connected  with  them. 

Here,  too,  in  the  chemical  process  of  fusion,  which  is  known  as  "  inter- 
change of  matter,"  he  found  his  favorite  law  again.  For  this  process  of 
interchange  goes  on  as  f ollows : —Every  organism  takes  or  sucks  in 
nourishment,  air,  etc.,  and  then  gives  out  again  part  of  what  it  has 
taken  in.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  opposites,  taking  in  and  giving 
oui.  The  reconciliation  of  these  opposites  is  accomplished  by  appro- 
priation or  assimulation,  for  every  organic  body  converts  a  portion  of 
what  it  has  taken  in  in  the  shape  of  food,  air  etc ,  into  flesh  and 
blood;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  mutual  exchange  of  substance  go- 
ing on  between  all  organisms.     And  this  process  of  exchange,  by  which 
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Thia  discovet;  of  "  oppoaiteo,*'  this  want  of  the  ccncord  and  hannonj 
that  his  whole  houI  was  uDConAcioiiBly  yearning  after,  forms  tbe  first 
great  and  lasting  impreBsion  of  hia  life.  The  feelings  which  met  iritli 
no  response  in  the  world  of  humanity,  all  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
soul,  DOW  turned  to  the  world  of  nature.  Id  the  coulemplation  of  this 
world,  in  devotion  to  its  iuvisible  spirit,  in  which  he  soon  learned  to 
recognize  the  Divine  Spirit,  be  found  the  coDsolatiou,  and  also  in  part 
the  instruction  which  had  been  denied  bim  bj  his  human  surroundings. 

Already  as  a.  boy  he  would  lose  himself  in  profound  meditation  on 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  on  the  cause  of  organic  life  in  nature. 

"  From  atar*hai>ed  blossoms,"  he  says,  "  I  first  learned  to  understand 
the  law  of  all  formation,  and  it  is  no  other  than  the  '  reconciliation  of 
opposites.' " 

For  instance  :  Each  of  the  petals  which  form  the  corolla  round  th* 
calyx  of  tbe  flower  has  another  petal  opposite  it,  and  between  these  op- 
posite petals  there  are  others  which  connect  them  together. 

"  A  humble  little  flower  taught  me  dimly  to  suspect  the  secrets  of 
enistence,  the  mysterious  laws  of  development,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  clearly,"  so  writes  Frijbel. 

Continuing  his  observations,  he  perceived  that  every  smgle  petal  is 
in  itaelf  a  whole  leaf,  or  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  floral  star.  Thus  a  whole  and  a  part  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  glied  ganxes,  .is  Frobel  expresses  it.  Then  again,  the  flower  is  a 
whole  in  itself,  but  also  only  a  part  of  the  whole  plant.  Tlie  plant  is 
a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  apart  of  the  plant  family  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  tliis  again  is  a  part  of  the  genus.  In  sucli  manner  did  the 
child  Frobel  perceive  the  memberMhip  in  all  natural  objects,  and  he  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  how  one  part  is  always  sub-related  or  super 
related  or  co-related  to  another ;  the  flower  Is  super-related  to  the  root, 
therootissut>-reIated  to  the  flower,  the  petals  are  co-i~elated  to  each  other. 

These  diviiiions  into  members,  which  are  found  in  all  organic  and 
systematic  formations,  are  now  taught  (o  children  at  school  by  means 
of  books;  it  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  Ibis  way  they  can  grasp 
them  as  easily  and  understand  them  as  clearly  as  did  the  child  Frobel. 
through  his  own  observation.  The  first  apprehension  of  things  comes 
long  before  school  instruction,  and  what  is  tauglit  with  words  must  be 
based  on  that  which  has  been  taken  in  through  the  senses.  If  this  flnit 
apprehension  through  observation  is  wanting,  the  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  what  is  laugkt  will  also  be  wanting. 

In  the  progressive  course  of  his  childish  observations,  Frobel  further 
remarked  that  it  is  not  only  in  individual  organisms  that  the  different 
parts,  by  means  of  connecting  transitions  (or  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites)  make  up  the  harmonyof  the  whole,  but  that  also  between  all  and 
the  most  different  organisms  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  like 
)>oints  of  transition,  which  connect  together  the  most  opposite  things 
by  a  series  of  intermediate   points  growing   more  and   more  similar. 
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Thus  through  a  countless  series  of  intermediate  plants  he  saw  grasses 
connected  with  trees.  The  connection  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
came apparent  to  him  through  the  fact  that  all  plants,  how  great  soever 
their  differences,  have  something  in  common;  all  have  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  crowns,  stamens,  etc.,  the  characteristics  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Thus  unity  in  spite  of  infinite  variety. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  world  alone  that  organic  life  mani- 
fested itself  to  him  as  the  result  of  systematic  working,  of  division  into 
parts,  of  a  series  of  events,  of  sub  and  super  ordination,  of  connection 
through  transitions,  of  variety  in  similarity,  in  short,  of  harmony  and 
concord  accomplished  through  the  reconciliation  of  opposites ;  he  saw 
the  self-same  tinith  pervading  other  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  organ- 
ism of  animal  bodies,  indeed,  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  he  found 
his  law  at  work  again. 

As  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  and  descends  from  the  root  to  the  crown, 
and  conversely,  and  through  this  movement  connects  together  the  o(v 
posite  forces,  expansion  and  contraction  through  which  the  leaf-buds 
are  formed  in  the  stem,  so  is  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  animal 
body.  The  blood  streams  out  from  the  heart,  and  back  to  it  again  by 
opposite  movements;  the  lungs  expand  and  contract  together  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  etc.  As  the  corresponding  petals  of  a  flower 
stand  opposite  one  another,  so  do  the  limbs  of  animal  bodies ;  the  cor- 
responding feet,  hands,  ears,  or  eyes,  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another. 
Frdbel  calls  this  entgegengesetzigleiche  (like  things  set  opposite  to  each 
other),  and  he  finds  analogous  occurrences  in  the  spiritual  world. 

And  further,  he  perceives  that  not  only  throughout  each  of  th6  three 
kingdoms  of  nature — the  inorganic  mineral  kingdom  not  excepted — 
there  exist  common  characteristics  by  which  the  members  of  the  st\>- 
arate  kingdoms  are  united,  but  that  these  three  kingdoms,  taken  as 
wholes,  have  points  of  similarity  through  which  they  pass  over  into  one 
another,  and  are  connected  together.  He  saw  that  the  vegetable  world 
is  fed  by  the  mineral  world,  which  is  contained  both  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere  ;  that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds 
together  feed  the  animal  world,  which  also  feeds  upon  itself ;  and  that 
man,  by  the  food  he  eats,  by  the  air  he  breathes  in,  etc.,  lives  on  all  tlie 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  is  thus  united  and  connected  with  them. 

Here,  too,  in  the  chemical  process  of  fusion,  which  is  known  as  "  inter- 
change of  matter,"  he  found  his  favorite  law  again.  For  this  process  of 
interchange  goes  on  as  follows :  —Every  organism  takes  or  sucks  in 
nourishment,  air,  etc.,  and  then  gives  out  again  part  of  what  it  has 
taken  in.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  opposites,  taking  in  and  giving 
out.  The  reconciliation  of  these  opposites  is  accomplished  by  appro- 
priation or  assimulation,  for  every  organic  body  converts  a  portion  of 
what  it  has  taken  in  in  the  shape  of  food,  air  etc ,  into  flesh  and 
blood;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  mutual  exchange  of  substance  go- 
ing on  between  all  organisms.     And  this  process  of  exchange,  by  which 
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continue.  Humanity  comprises  not  only  mankind  of  to-day,  but  man- 
kind of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  all  the  human  beings  that  have  ever 
existed  on  earth  make  up  humanity,  and  humanity  presupposes  con- 
scious existence,  both  general  and  personal.'* 

The  above  quotations  from  Frobel's  own  words  will  be  sufficient  proof 
that  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  life  (Lebenseinigung)  did  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  rest  on  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe.  The  im- 
mense unbroken  whole  of  the  universe  comprises,  according  to  him, 
God,  nature,  and  man,  as  an  inseparably  connected  whole,  though  not 
as  finished  and  at  rest,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  eternal  **  be- 
coming " — of  having  become  and  being  about  to  become,  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  always  in  view  the  progressive  development  of  all  things 
— that  is  to  say,  the  continual  movement  of  forces ;  he  saw  nowhere 
repose — or  at  any  rate  only  passing  repose — never  lasting  completion, 
for  every  apparently  finished  form  of  development  was  always  succeeded 
by  a  new  one. 

In  his  "  MenschenrErziehung  "  (Human  Education),  he  says,  for  in- 
stance :  *'  The  theory  which  regards  development  as  capable  of  standing 
still  and  being  finished,  or  only  repeating  itself  in  greater  universality, 

is,  beyond  all  expression,  a  degrading  one,  etc Neither  man  nor 

mankind  should  be  regarded  as  an  already  finished,  perfected,  stereo- 
typed being ;  but  as  everlastingly  growing,  developing,  living ;  moving 

onwards  to  the  goal  which  is  hidden  in  eternity Man,  although 

in  the  closest  connection  with  Crod  and  nature,  stands,  nevertheless,  as 
a  person  in  the  relation  of  an  opposite  to  nature  (or  plurality)  and  to 
Grod  (or  unity).  (Nature  and  God  are  opposites  in  their  character  of 
plurality  and  unity.)  Man  (as  humanity)  is  the  representative  of  the  law 
of  reconciliation,  for  he  stands  in  the  universe  as  the  connecting  link 
between  God  and  creation."  (For  unconscious  existence  and  absolute 
conscious  existence  are  connected  by  i>ersonal,  or  limited  conscious 
existence.) 

"  As  the  branch  is  a  member  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
whole,  so  is  the  individual  man  a  member  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  a  whole.  But  each  one  is  a  member  in  an  entirely  special 
individual,  personal  manner;  the  destiny  of  humanity — that  is  *  to  be  a 
child  of  God  ' — manifests  itself  differently  in  each  individual. 

"  One  and  the  same  law  rules  throughout  everything,  but  expresses 
itself  outwardly  (in  the  physical  world),  and  inwardly  (in  the  spiritual 
world),  in  endless  different  forms." 

"  At  the  bottom  of  this  all-pervading  law  there  must,  of  necessity,  lie 
an  all-working  unity,  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  therefore  existing 
eternally." 

"Thisunity  isGod." 

"  God  manifests  himself  as  Ufe  in  nature,  in  the  universe ;  as  love  in 
humanity  ;  and  as  light  (wisdom).  He  makes  himself  known  to  the 
soul As  life,  love,  and  light  does  the  nature  of  man  also  mani- 
fest itself. 
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"  As  the  child  of  nature,  man  is  an  imprisoned,  fettered  being,  with- 
oat  self-mastery,  under  the  dominion  of  his  passions.  As  the  child  of 
God  he  becomes  a  free  agent,  destined  to  self-mastery,  of  his  own  free 
will  a  hearing,  conforming  spiritual  being.  As  the  child  of  humanity, 
he  is  a  being  struggling  out  of  his  fettered  condition  into  freedom,  out 
of  isolation  into  union,  yearning  for  love  and  existing  to  find  it. 

*'  The  unity  in  the  nature  of  all  things  is  the  in-dwelling  spirit  of 
their  Creator,  *  the  mind  of  God '  which  expresses  itself  as  law."  .... 
The  destiny  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  and  of  nature  is  to  represent  the 
being  of  Grod  and  of  nature :  as  tlie  destiny  of  a  child,  as  the  member  of 
a  family,  is  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  family,  its  mental  and 
spiritual  capabilities,  so  the  vocation  of  man,  as  a  member  of  humanity, 
is  to  represent  and  to  cultivate  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  faculties  of 
humanity.  ^ 

Frobel  defines  life,  in  whatever  form  it  may  express  itself,  as  progres- 
sive development  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  from  unconscious  exist- 
ence to  a  conscious  existence,  which  ascends  higher  and  higher  till  it 
reaches  the  consciousness  of  Grod.  But  all  development  is  movement. 
It  ascends  from  beneath  to  above,  from  lesser  to  greater,  from  the  germ 
to  its  completion.  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  constant  means  of 
reconciliation  of  opposites,  and  itself  a  product  of  that  universal  law, 
which  we  have  just  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  human  thought,  the 
law  of  moral  life,  and  the  law  of  the  physical  or  organic  world.  Move- 
ment, whether  free  or  compulsory  movement,  which  has  an  object,  is 
activity. 

From  which  it  follows  that  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites 
is  also  the  law  of  all  activity,  of  all  human  action,  and  all  human 
development  which  is  based  on  activity  and  is  the  result  of  it.  And 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Human  beings  belong,  on  their  physical  side 
also,  to  nature ;  the  whole  process  of  their  physical  life  is  an  interchange 
with  the  products  of  nature ;  therefore  man,  as  a  physical  being,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  soul  is  inseparable  from  the  body, 
and  can  only  express  itself  and  act  through  the  bodily  organs.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore  that  the  soul  cannot  be  subject  to  conditions  opposed  to 
the  bodily  ones,  but  must  obey  laws  analogous  to  those  which  govern 
the  other  organisms  of  the  universe,  though  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
laws  of  unconscious  life. 

Every  utteiance  or  manifestation,  of  the  human  spirit  necessitates 
action  of  the  senses ;  and  we  know  that  such  action  is  based  on  law, 
and,  moreover,  on  the  same  law  which  governs  all  action  in  the 
universe :  the  reconciliation,  connection,  or  adjustment  of  opposites. 

If,  then,  the  full  development  of  human  nature  rests  on  this  universal 
law  of  activity  there  can  be  no  other  rule  for  the  guidance  of  this 
development  in  childhood  and  youth,  or,  in  one  word,  for  education. 
Nature  follows  this  law  in  her  dealings  with  children,  and  if  education 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature  it  must  do  the  same ;  and  then  onU* 
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when  this  fundamental  principle  is  recognized  and  followed,  and  applied 
in  the  development  of  human  nature,  with  full  understanding  of  its  aim 
and  object,  will  education  be  raised  to  the  level  of  art  or  science. 

Frbbel  is  the  first  person  who  has  hitherto  fully  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple and  rendered  its  application  possible,  and  his  educational  method 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  constant  obedience  to  it  at  every  stage  of 
the  pupil's  development  Which  means  to  say  that  all  the  free  spon- 
taneous activity  of  children  is  systematically  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  whole  natural  world  unconsciously  is,  and  as  the  world 
of  human  nature  would  always  be  also  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
element  of  consciousness  which  awakens  the  personal  will,  and  incites 
it  to  arbitrary  action  (i.  «.,  free  choice  withoutregard  to  right  or  wrong), 
thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  hindering  the 
direct^accomplishment  of  her  purpose. 

But  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  in  human  action,  unless  it  follows 
in  the  path,  recognizes  the  limits,  and  subjects  itself  to  the  necessity  of 
Law.  The  treatment  of  matter,  substances,  the  physical  in  short, 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  of  all  human  thought  and  action,  can 
only  accomplish  the  desired  end  when  it  is  carried  on  according  to 
systematic  rules.  Arbitrary  capricious  action  never  reaches  its  end,  or 
only  by  accident. 

Thus,  then.  Probers  system  consists  in  regulating  the  natural  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  child  according  to  its  own  inherent  law,  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  nature,  the  complete  development  of  all  the  natural 
faculties,  may  be  fulfilled. 

This  system  aims  at  teaching  the  child  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  to  apply  for  itself  the  universal  principle  which  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  order  of  the  children's  performances  is  so  planned,  that  the 
application  of  this  principle  becomes  continually  wider,  and  by  this 
means  there  is  g^radually  awakened  in  the  children  the  consciousness 
that  all  systematic  working  is  based  on  it. 

The  above  indications  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient,  so  far,  to  explain 
Frdbers  theory  of  the  nnivers*©  as  is  necessary  to  show  its  connection 
with  his  system  of  education.  A  full  exposition  of  his  philosophy  is 
not  contemplated  here. 

A  true  understanding  of  these  generalities  can  only  be  arrived  at 
through  their  practical  application,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  results. 
And  conversely  the  practical  application  only  gains  meaning  through 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  idea. 

The  reason  why  Frdbel  was  so  ranch  condemned  and  run  down,  and 
even  derided,  during  his  lifetime,  is  that  his  ideas,  owing  to  their 
novelty  and  apparent  opposition  to  old-established  methods,  met,  of 
necessity,  with  little  comprehension. 

Probers  philosophy  and  educational  theories  have  certainly  their 
'*  mystic  "  side,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  at  once  apprehensible  to  every 
one,  and  in  their  entire  scope. 
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YI.    THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

Frederic  Froebel  has  succeeded  in  realizing  what  the  educational 
geniuses  who  preceded  him  only  strove  after.  But  he  has  done  more 
than  simply  embody  their  ideas  in  reality — whereas  they  concerned 
themselves  only  with  methods  of  instruction^  he  has  given  to  the  world 
a  true  and  complete  method  of  education, 

Frobeljpvef^  to  qt^ildren  eyperiftUfia^inBtoad  -ai  instruction^ he  puts 
action  in  the  place  of  abstract  learnings.  la  the  Kindergart^u  the  ohild 
Bads  itself  feUmJunded  by  a  miniature  world  adapted  to  its  j:eqtti*e- 
meilts  at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  through  action  in  whieh  it  can 
develop  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  nature. 

Let  TIB  first  glance  at  the  Kindergarten  from  outside,  as  it  strikes  the 
«ye  of  the  casual  looker  on,  before  we  proceed  to  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  Frobel's  educational  system  as  a  whole. 

The  pleasant  sound  of  children's  voices  singing  falls  on  the  ear  of 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  an  open-air  space 
shaded  with  trees  (or  in  a  large  heated  room  in  winter)  he  sees  a  ring 
of  little  children  from  two  to  four  or  five  years  old,  led  by  the  Kinder- 
garten teacher,  and  moving  in  rhythmic  measures  round  one  of  their 
little  comrades  who  is  going  through  an  energetic  course  of  gymnastic  « 
exercises,  which  the  others  imitate  :  after  a  time  the  young  instructor  / 
is  relieved  by  another  of  the  children,  and  so  on.  To  the  gymnastic 
exercises  succeed  other  (/JcM'e^u/'^/x.sy^/e/')  movtment  games  representing 
incidents  of  husbandry  and  harvesting;  or  the  way  in  which  birds 
build  their  nasts  in  woods,  fly  out  and  return  home  again,  or  phases  of 
professional  life,  scenes  from  the  market,  and  the  shop,  and  so  forth. 
All  the  games  are  accompanied  by  explanatoiy  songs. 

In  the  first  period  of  childhood  words  and  actions  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other  j  the  child's  nature  requires  this.  Body  and  mind  must 
not  yet  be  occupied  s^ai'ately,  but  the  gymnastics  of  the  limbs  shoulcf 
at  the  samejime  exercise  the  mental  [X)wers  and  dispositions.  Frobers 
"  movenientgamesZrde\eTop  the  limbs  and  muscles,  while  the  accom- 
paiiyirig  music  works  on  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  the  words 
and  action  rouse  the  mind  to  observation,  and  finally  the  will  to  imita- 
tion of  what  has  been  observed.  The  promotion  of  physical  health  and 
strength  is  the  main  object  of  education  in  the  Kindergarten. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  garden,  under  a  linen  awning,  will  be  seen 
three  tabl&s  surrounded  by  benches  with  leaning  backs,  at  each  of  which 
are  seated  ten  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  working  away 
busily  and  attentively.  At  one  of  the  tables  strips  of  different  colored 
papers,  straw  or  leather,  are  being  plaited  into  all  sorts  of  pretty  pat- 
terns, to  make  letter-cases,  mats,  baskets,  boxes,  etc.  The  patterns  of 
the  elder  children  are  of  their  own  invention,  and  their  little  produc- 
tions are  destined  for  presents  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends. 
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At  the  second  table  building  with  cubes  has  been  going  on.  Before 
each  child  st&nds  an  architectural  structure  of  its  own  planning,  and 
all  are  listening  attentively  to  the  narrative  of  the  teacher,  in  which 
each  of  the  objects  built  up  is  made  to  play  a  part. 

At  the  third  table  paper  is  being  folded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  rep- 
resenting tools  of  different  kinds,  or  flowers.  All  the  various  forms 
which  the  children  produce  are  arrived  at  by  gradual  transitions  from 
one  fundamental  mathematical  form,  and  thus  the  elements  of  geometry 
are  acquired  in  the  Kindergarten,  not  through  abstract  instruction,  but 
by  observation  and  original  construction. 

In  playful  work  and  workf ul  play  the  child  6nds  a  relief  for,  and  the 
satisfaction  of,  his  active  impulses  and  receives  an  elementary  ground- 
ing for  all  later  work,  whether  artistic  or  professional.  His  physical 
senses  as  well  as  his  mental  faculties  are  all  exercised  in  proportion  to 
his  age. 

But  the  half-hour  is  at  an  end,  and  there  must  be  no  more  sitting 
still.  Spades,  rakes,  and  watering-pots  are  now  brought  out  to  work  in 
the  flower-beds,  of  which  each  child  has  one  for  its  own.  Flowers,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the  children  in  these  little  patches 
of  ground «  but  in  the  general  garden,  which  is  the  common  charge  of 
all  the  children,  are  grown  all  sorts  of  corn,  field-products,  and  useful 
plants,  and  these  serve  as  materials  for  an  elementary  course  of  botan- 
ical observation  and  experiment,  when  the  children  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  open  fields  and  woods  to  study  nature  in  her  own  workshops, 
to  learu  singing  from  the  birds,  and  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  insects. 
In  this  garden,  too,  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept;  chickens,  doves,  rab- 
bits, hares,  dogs,  goats,  and  birds  in  cages,  which  have  to  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for. 

Thus  the  child  grows  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  He  learns 
gradually  to  perceive  the  regularity  of  all  organic  formations ;  by  the 
loving  care  which  he  is  encouraged  to  bestow  on  animals  and  plants, 
his  heart  and  sympathies  are  enlarged,  and  he  becomes  capable  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  in  imitating  the  works  of 
nature  he  is  led  to  discover  and  to  love  the  Creator  of  nature,  and  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  his  own  Creator  also,  and  he  becomes  imbued 
with  the  divine  peace  of  nature  before  the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  of 
sin  find  their  way  into  his  heart. 

But  to  return  to  the  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  whom  we  first 
saw  engaged  in  gymnastics  now  come  running  and  laughing  up  to  the 
table  deserted  by  the  elder  children,  and  in  their  turn  take  their  seats 
for  half  an  hour's  work  (for  the  quite  little  ones  the  time  is  limited  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour),  and  begin  laying  together  and  interlacing  little 
laths  or  sticks  in  symmetrical  shapes.  "  Forms  of  beauty,"  or  syste- 
matic constructions  without  any  special  object ;  "  forms  of  knowledge,** 
or  mathematical  figures ;  **  forms  of  practical  life,"  or  tools,  buildings, 
etc. ;  or  else  one  of  the  many  occupations  of  which  the  results  may  be 
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seen  in  the  glass  cupboard  of  the  play-room,  is  carried  on.  In  this  cup- 
board are  a  variety  of  articles  modeled  in  clay,  lace-like  arabesques  cut 
out  of  fine  white  paper  and  pasted  on  blue  paper ;  ingenious  devices  of 
plaited  straw,  riband,  and  leather ;  all  manner  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, too,  according  to  Frbbel's  new  linear  method ;  artistic  little  houses, 
churches,  furniture,  etc.,  constructed  of  little  sticks  fastened  together 
by  means  of  moistened  peas,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  sticks  are  stuck ; 
in  short,  an  art  and  industrial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  little  manu- 
facturers under  eight  years  old. 

But  these  pretty  things  are  not  all  intended  for  birthday  or  Christmas 
presents  in  the  child ren*s  families.  At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them 
are  put  into  a  lottery  through  which  each  of  the  children  receives  a  lit- 
tle sum  of  money  for  its  own  work,  and  the  joint  proceeds  are  spent  in 
dressing  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  little  donors  derive  from  this  tree  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  their  own  more  costly  one  affords  them. 

By  the  side  of  the  glass  cupboard,  in  which  the  children's  productions 
are  kept>  stands  another  contaiDing  dried  plants,  mosses,  insects,  f-hells, 
stones,  crystals,  and  other  wonders  of  nature,  which  have  either  been 
collected  on  different  excursions,  or  are  presents  from  relations  and 
friends.  This  is  the  children's  museum,  and  into  it  the  little  collectors 
often  carry  the  commonest  stones  and  weeds,  for  to  children  everything 
that  they  notice  for  the  first  time  seems  wonderful. 

Work,  which  is  at  the  same  time  fulfillment  of  duty,  is  the  only  true 
basis  of  moral  culture,  but  "it  is  necessary  that  such  work  should  also 
.satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  love,  and  the  object  of  it  must,  therefore, 
be  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  With  this  end  in  view  difiiculties  will 
be  overcome  with  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  only  effectual  bar- 
rier will  thus  be  opposed  to  selfishness.  Only  let  children's  earliest 
work  and  duties  be  made  easy  to  them  and  they  will  infallibly  learn  to 
love  them,  and  in  later  years  they  will  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  love.  A  true  system  of  national  education,  such  as  the 
reforms  of  modern  times  render,  necessary,  can  only  \>e  established  by 
making  work,  such  work  as  shall  connect  artistic  dexterity  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  intelligence,  the  basis  of  education.  The  Kindergarten 
meets  this  want  during  the  period  of  early  childhood ;  the  Jugendy  or 
Schulgarfen*  (Youth,  or  school-garden)  with  workshop,  studio,  camp, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  must  carry  on  the  work  afterwards  on  the  same  foun- 
dation. 

And  now  the  working  hours  are  ended,  and  a  choral  melody  resounds 
in  our  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  with  their  teacher  and  her  assist- 
ants! form  into  a  circle  and  sing  with  childish  reverence  a  short  song, 


•Set  "  Die  Arbeit  und  die  neue  Erziehung.'*    Second  edition,  published  by  G.  Wigand 
of  Kaaeet. 

t  Yoang  girls  who  help  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  are  thus  traine<l  to  be  themselyea 
Kindergarten  teachers. 
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the  words  of  which  express  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  enjoyed, 
and  a  promise  to  live  according  to  His  will  and  that  of  their  parents. 
The  Kindergarten  always  opens  and  closes  in  this  w«y  with  religious 
worship. 

The  work  of  religious  development  must  begin  by  directing  the 
child's  imagination  towards  higher  things,  and  there  is  no  better  means 
to  this  end  than  sacred  sung  which  arouses  the  devotional  instincts. 
The  influence  of  nature,  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  breathes,  combines 
with  tiie  sacred  melodies  to  awaken  in  the  mind  its  first  dim  perception 
of  the  organic  connection  of  the  universe,  which  has  its  ultimate  origin 
in  God. 

Through  association  with  its  fellows,  i.  e.,  with  other  children  of  its 
own  age,  the  child  learns  to  love  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  self ;  and 
the  love  of  human  beings  leads  to  the  love  of  God.  Religion  means 
binding  togeth  r,  union  (between  God  and  man),  and  without  loving 
fellowship  religion  cannot  exist.  Frol)el  defines  religion  as  **  union 
with  God,"  which  can  only  grow  out  of  union  with  mankind,  or  the 
love  of  human  beings  for  one  another. 

To  the  above  influence  is  added  religious  narrative,  which  in  tlie 
case  of  the  younger  children  is  connected  with  facts  exj^erienced  by  them- 
selves, and  for  the  elder  ones  refers  to  Bible  history. 

Four  hours  of  the  day  thus  pass  quickly  by  for  the  little  people,  and 
then  they  hurry  off  U)  join  the  fathers,  mothers  or  nurses,  who  have 
come  to  fetch  them  delighttd  at  seeing  them  again,  and  eager  to  tell  of 
all  the  pleasures  and  labors  of  the  day,  and  to  carry  on  by  them.selves 
ai  home  the  arts  they  have  learned — and  there  is  never  any  room  for 
the  disagreeable  guest,  ennui. 

Such  is  more  or  less  what  the  visitor  to  a  Kindergarten  will  see  going 
on,  and  he  will  very  likely  think  to  himself,  *'  This  is  all  very  nice  and 
delightful,  the  children  must  certainly  flourish  better  here,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  than  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  rooms,  under  the 
supervision  of  nurses  and  nursemaids  (by  whom  the  mother  must  at 
any  rate  be  relieved  during  some  hours  of  the  day),  or  else  left  entirely 
without  supervision.  It  is  also  better  than  the  formal  out  door  walks 
in  which  children  are  generally  led  stiffly  by  the  hand,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  run  and  jump  about  freely.  Certainly  these  Kindergartens 
must  be  a  great  benefit  to  children,  but  do  they  deserve  all  the  fuss 
that  is  made  about  them,  all  thesiexpectations  founded  on  them  ?  And, 
even  if  a  salutary  reform  has  been  effected  in  school  education  during 
its  earliest  stages,  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  home,  which  must  always  form  the  starting  point,  the  ker- 
nel, of  all  human  culture?" 

No,  the  Kindergartrn  is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  and  Frobel  has  not 
forgotten  the  important  sltare  which  a  family,  above  all  the  mother, 
has  in  the  work  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  female  sex, 
through   which   the  .spirit  ii:il   in-.thfr  of  I  unianity,  its  educator  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  realized,  is  essentially  the  starting- 
point  of  his  educational  method.  The  Kindergarten  begins  on  the 
mother's  lap.  It  is  to  the  mother  that  Frobel  presents  his  *' play- 
gifts;**  on  her  preparatory  training  does  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
depend;  by  her  frequent  presence  at  the  Kindergarten  it  is  hoped  that 
she  will  take  a  personal  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  child  falls  to  her  charge,  she  can  herself 
guide  its  occupations  on  the  same  plan.  All  mothers  will  one  day,  we 
hope,  be  equal  to  this  task.  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  Frobel's 
method  shall  be  taught  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  when  it  will  have 
become  universally  acknowedged  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  children, 
fathers  and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  should  be  versed  in  the 
science  of  education,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
higher  demands  of  the  present  stage  of  human  culture. 

Frobel's.  general  principles  of  education  may  be  summed  up  under  UA 
the  three  following  heads:  " freef^^^^  fnr  ^^'^plnpmirnt]*'  « wnrlr  fnr  Hp.  rjfl 
velopment,"  and  "  unity  of  development."  I 

ir^TBTtrature,  wh'BTS  everything  w^rlri  fraaly;  iinrnntirftinndly  find  iin 
artificially^  thei-e  is  scope  for  freedom  of  dpnffQp^pnl^  Freedom  of 
growth.amoPg-^'mto  iyTHSly^possible  where  this  systematic  develop- 
ment is  not  disturbed,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  growth  are 
attended  to.  If  they  are  to  attain  to  full  development,  they  must  have 
proper  care  and  attention.  Plants  shut  up  in  dark  cellars  degenerate 
and  die,  and  human  nature,  which  lacks  care  and  attention,  especially 
in  its  earliest  stages,  degenerates  and  dies  also.  Children,  if  brought  up 
among  the  wild  animals  of  a  forest,  would  become  themselves  almost 
animals,  and  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  human  beings.  It  is 
only  by  applying  the  eternal  principles  of  all  organic  development  in 
the  higher  scale  of  human  nature,  that  the  clue  will  be  found  to  free- 
dom of  development  in  the  human  being,  as  Frobel  understands  it. 
Only  there,  where  order  and  morality  reign,  where  love  and  discipline 
are  the  guiding  powers,  can  there  be  any  question  of  freedom  of  devel- 
opment for  the  human  soul.  A  wild  up-shooting  of  untrained  natural 
forces,  the  unfolding  of  the  young  human  plant  given  over  to  chance, 
these  are  the  very  opposites  of  free  development.  Whatever  also  is 
contrary  to  Nature's  laws  for  man  hinders  his  development.  His  des- 
tiny, which  is  to  become  a  morally  reasonable  being,  makes  a  morally 
reasonable  education  indispensable.  Development  is  emancipation  : 
emancipation  from  the  bands  of  rude  unspiritualized  matter ;  emanci- 
pation of  the  limbs  and  senses,  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  faculties 
— this  is  it  that  makes  freedom.  But  freedom  of  development  is  not 
sufficient  without  exercises  for  development. 

2.  Frobel  says :  "  Man  is.  destined  to  rise  out  of  himself  by  means 
of  his  own  activity;"1fo  attaiDTETacontliiually  liljjKeTlitage  jof  ecff - 
knowledge.**  Thus  it  is  only  through  its  own  exertions,  its  own  work, 
tErohgh  personal  action,  that  the  child  can  so  develop  itself,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  its  human  natore,  as  to  realize  its  true  self,  to  expresi*,  as  it 
were,  the  thought  of  God  which  dwells  in  every  being.  According  to 
Frobel,  man  is  bom  into  the  world  more  weak  and  helpless  than  any 
animal,  in  order  that,  by  the  resistance  which  the  things  of  the  out- 
ward world  oppose  to  his  weakness,  he  may  be  incited  to  the  exertion 
of  inward  strength.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk  without  trouble  and 
effort ;  and  it  is  only  after  thousands  of  times  repeated  attempts  that 
it  learns  to  make  itself  understood,  that  is  to  say,  to  talk. 

But  if  the  child's  efforts  and  exertions  be  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  their  natural  end,  and,  therefore,  education 
must  come  to  their  assistance  and  guidance,  and  establish  discipline 
and  control  where  otherwise  caprice  would  step  in,  and  confusion  of 
ungoverned  forces  reign.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  discipline  which 
is  contrary  to  nature,  as  well  as  one  in  accordance  with  it,  and  this  un- 
natural discipline  leads  to  artificiality,  and  the  suppression  of  individ- 
ual personality,  which,  indeed,  it  rather  aims  at  doing  away  with  and 
replacing  by  something  conventional. 

\     What  may  be  called  new  in  Frobel's  Kindergarten  plan  is  the  practi- 
;cal  means  which  he  has  discovered  and  applied  for  disciplining  and 

E'^^Aveloping  body,  soul«  and  mind,  will,  feelings,  and  understanding,  in 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  All  the  materials  which  he  sets 
^  fore  children,  all  their  playthings,  are  so  contrived  as  to  meet  their 
innate  impulse  to  activity,  and  that  in  a  rightly  ordered  sequence  cor- 
responding to  every  stage  of  the  sours  progressive  development.  The 
child  is  thus  led  on  by  easy  simple  stages  to  modeling,  production,  and 
creation.  Only  by  original  creation  can  it  fully  express  its  inner  self, 
its  individual  being ;  and  this  it  must  do  if  it  is  to  attain  to  worthy 
existence. 

Action,  i.  e,,  the  application  of  knowledge,  the  carrying  out  of  ideas, 
is  what  our  age  calls  for  more  and  more  loudly,  and  what  the  young 
generation  must  be  trained  for ;  and  in  view  of  this  Frobel  would  have 
children  learn  even  in  their  earliest  games  to  act  and  to  create ;  he 
would  have  work  and  action  precede  abstract  study,  and  be  made  the 
means  and  educator  to  prepare  for  the  later  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
In  order  to  produce  strength  and  greatness  of  character  (and  what  is 
more  needed  at  the  present  time?),  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  will  and 
energy,  resolution  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  this  is  done  in  the  Kinder- 
garten by  means  of  personal  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  To  train  pupils  in  the  great  workshops  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  themselves  one  day  creators,  to  bring  human  beings  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  God,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  *^  Devel- 
opment exercises,"  which  are  carried  on  in  the  Kindergarten. 

3.  All  organic  development  is  continuous,  unbroken^  uid^jpiogresB- 
ing  from  stage  to  stage^  forms  a  closely  interconnected  whole.  In  Nat- 
ure this  continuity,  or  connectedness,  exists  uncobsciously,  but  in  the 
world  of  human  life  it  must  be  the  result  of  deliberate  conscious  voli- 
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tioD,  and  must  lead  up  to  the  apprehension  of  the  highest  cosmic  unity, 
4.  e.,  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Education  to  be  worthy  of  a  human  being  must,  therefore,  be  contin- 
uous, inust  proceedUpoh  the  same  plan  firona~tEe"'begrnnirig,  though  j^ 
a  progressire  sequence,  according  to  the  natural  stages  of  development. 
The  first  playthings  must  stand  in  proper  soeiad  relation  to  the  last,  the 
first  elementary  lessons  must  be  in  connection  with  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle of  later  knowledge;  the  moral  culture  especially  depends  on  har- 
mony in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  child.  Human  existence  begins 
in  unconsciousness,  and  has  to  pass  through  all  the  successive  stages  of 
growing  consciousness,  until  it  reaches  complete  self-knowledge.  Fro- 
bel  says :  "  The  clearer  the  thread  which  runs  through  our  lives  back- 
ward— back  to  our  childhood — the  clearer  will  be  our  onward  glance  to 
the  goal." 

Such  continuity  in  education  is  as  yet  nowhere  aimed  at ;  fathers 
and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  servants  and  friends,  all  influence 
the  child  in  different,  too  often  in  quite  opposite,  directions.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  transition  in  education — no  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  first  period,  which  is  the  sport  of  caprice  and  chance,  and  the 
following  lesson — and  school-time,  between  the  first  years  of  mere  idle 
amusement,  and  the  beginnings  of  practical  activity  and  exercise  of 
duty ;  nowhere,  in  short,  is  continuity  in  the  lessons,  occupations,  and 
lives  of  children  so  much  as  thought  of. 

The  relations  of  the  human  being  to  the  surrounding  world,  to 
Nature  and  his  fellow-creatures — with  which  latter  relations  is  bound 
up  the  highest  of  all,  that  of  the  creature  to  its  Creator — begin  with 
his  birth.  The  most  important  relation  at  the  commencement  of  life  is 
that  between  child  and  mother,  and  it  is  in  the  mother's  hand  accord- 
ingly that  Frobel  places  the  first  end  of  the  Ariadne  thread,  which  is  to 
lead  the  child  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.  The  mother's  play  and 
caresses  (see  Frobers  Mutter  un  Koselieder)  form  the  first  foundation  on 
which  the  Kindergarten  and  the  after-training  of  school  and  life 
are  built  up.  The  logical  continuity,  the  strict  order  of  sequence  in  its 
games  and  occupations,  which  hang  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
so  that  the  one  always  prepares  for  the  other ;  the  unbroken  series  of 
transitions;  the  close  connection  between  childish  conceptions  and 
ideas  and  their  realization — all  this  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  after 
a  close  study  of  the  details,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Frobel's 
system.  But  no  one,  having  once  made  the  study,  can  doubt  that  the 
complete  and  universal  carrying  out  of  the  Kindergarten  theory,  the 
first,  though  imperfect,  steps  towards  which  have  already  been  taken 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  contribiite  enormously  towards  the  production  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives,  actions,  and  thoughts  shall  make  up  a  complete  whole, 
whose  personality  and  individual  characteristics  shall  stand  out  strongly 
and  who  shall  have  the  courage  to  b^  always  themselves,  and  not  to 

lower  themselves  to  the  condition  of  conventional  puppets. 

15 
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It  18  only  a  more  harmonioas  development  of  the  special  characteris- 
tics of  individuals  that  can  lead  to  the  concord  and  unity  of  masses, 
whether  of  families,  communities,  or  nations,  and  thence  to  the  unity 
of  mankind — the  goal  towards  which  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  age 
is  tending,  and  the  next  step  to  which  is  union  with  God.  Frobel  sums 
up  the  various  syntheses  which  humanity  has  to  work  out  under  the 
title  of  Lebenseinigung  (unity  of  life),  and  calls  to  his  contemporaries  to 
work  in  the  field  of  education  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this  idea  with 

the  motto : 

"  Come,  let  ns  live  for  onr  children." 

In  his  book  for  mothers  he  savs : 

"  Parents,  let  your  home  a  children's  garden  be. 

Where  with  watchful  love  the  young  plant's  growth  you  see ; 

A  shelter  let  it  be  to  them  from  all 

The  daugers  which  their  bodies  may  befall ; 

And  still  more  a  soil  in  which  will  grow. 

The  inward  forces  that  from  God  do  flow  ; 

Which  with  a  father's  love  He  unto  men  has  given. 

That  by  their  use  they  may  upraise  themselves  to  Heaven." 

Note. — It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  hitherto  imperfect  organization  of 
existing  Kindergartens  is  only  now  beginning  to  approximate  to  something  cor- 
responding to  the  original  idea.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  perfect  reaUzation 
of  this  idea  (especially  as  regards  national  Kindergartens)  arises  from  the 
insufficieut  means  of  localization,  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  which  necessitate 
taking  in  too  many  children  at  a  time.  The  crowding  together  of  herdn  of 
children,  which  must  result  in  confusion  and  prevent  the  teacher  from  giving 
sufficient  individual  attention  to  her  pupils,  is  by  no  means  what  Frobel  contem- 
plated. He  wished  the  number  of  children  in  national  Kindergartens  to  be 
limited  to  thirty,  or  at  the  outside  forty  ;  or  else  a  larger  number  to  be  broken 
up  into  groups  of  thirty,  under  one  teacher.  This,  as  well  as  many  others 
points,  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  will  meet  with  proper  considera- 
tion, as  the  matter  becomes  more  fully  understood,  and  its  development  pro- 
gresses. At  present  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  is  how  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  Kindergartens  as  general  as  possible. 
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Frobel  himself  says  of  this  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder "  book :  "  I 
have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part  of  my  educational  method ; 
this  book  is  the  starting  point  of  a  natural  system  of  education  for  the 
first  years  of  life,  for  it  teaches  the  way  in  which  the  germs  of  human 
dispositions  must  be  nourished  and  fostered,  if  they  are  to  attain  com- 
plete and  healthy  development." 

But  over  and  over  again  we  hear  people  exclaim  after  a  superficial 
glance  through  the  book  :  "  What  wretched  poetry,  what  lame  rhymes, 
what  unintelligible  illustrations,  and,  above  all,  what  absurdity !  the 
idea  of  regulating  a  mother's  caressing  and  fondling  of  her  child !  '* 

And  such  a  judgment  would  not  be  incorrect  as  far  as  the  many 
imperfect  verses  and  the  style  of  the  book  generally  is  concerned.  But 
at  the  same  time  many  successful  rhymes,  and  much  true  poetry  will  be 
found  side  by  side  with  the  philosophic  thoughts  thus  embodied  in  the 
form  of  verse  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  there  is  a  fund  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  naivete  which  seems  to  come  straight  from  the  child's 
soul,  and  must  meet  with  response  there.  But  above  all  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mottoes  contained  in  this  book  are  intended  for 
grown-up  people,  t.  e,  for  mothers,  and  only  the  songs  for  children— and 
of  these  the  greater  number  are  fully  adapted  to  infant  comprehension. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  book  is  quite  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  it  is  capable  of  being  im[)roved  when  its  sub- 
stance has  come  to  be  understood.  And  tiiis  substance  is  not  only  new 
and  important,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  production  of  genius. 
It  reveals  the  process  of  development  of  the  inner,  instinctive  life  of 
childhood,  and  converts  the  intuitive,  purposeless  action  of  mothers  into 
an  intelligent  plan,  in  a  way  which  has  never  before  been  even  at- 
tempted. The  key-note  of  the  book  is  the  analogy  between  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  from  its  earliest  infancy,  and  that  of  the  individual. 
The  fact  that  the  germs  of  all  human  faculties  and  dispositions,  as  they 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  humanity,  in  its  passions,  its  efforts  after 
culture,  its  whole  manner  of  existence,  are  traceable  in  the  nature  of 
children  as  manifested  in  their  instinctive  utterances, — must  be  taken 
into  account,  in  order  that  the  games  of  children  may  be  turned  to  their 
natural  purpose,  viz.,  the  assistance  of  the  child's  development. 

So  long  as  the  analogy  between  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity  and  that  of  individual  man  is  only  recognized  outwardly,  and 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  fact  in  science,  so  long  will  little  practical  use 
be  made  of  it.  But  it  acquires  an  immense  degree  of  importance,  when 
once  it  is  made  the  means  of  supplying  education  with  an  infallible 
guide,  childhood  with  a  regulator  for  its  blind  impulses,  its  uncertain 
groping  and  fumbling,  and  the  maternal  instinct  with  a  safe  channel. 

The  practical  hints  contained  in  this  book  of  Frol)er8  consist,  it  is 
trae,  of  mere  disconnected  fragments,  too  often  couched  in  obscure  lau^ 
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It  is  only  a  more  hannoiiious  development  o(  ' 
tica  of  iiidividu&lH  that  can  lead  to  tlie  concord 
whetlierof  families,  communities,  or  natioiitt,  :ii 
of  mankind — tbe  goal  towards  which  the  Btroii;. 
in  tending,  and  the  next  step  to  which  is  anion  v. 
itp  tlic  various  pjutheses  which  humanity  hn^ 
title  of  Ltheivelnigaiig  (unity  of  life),  and  call:^ 
work  in  the  field  of  education  towards  the  ful! 
the  motto : 

"  Come,  let  na  live  for  onr  cLi 

In  hia  book  for  mothers  he  saya : 

"  Parents,  let  yonr  home  a  children's  t 
Where  with  walchfnl  love  the  jonn;:  - 
A  sliell«r  let  it  bo  Ui  theui  from  all 
Tlie  datii^rs  wliich  tfaeir  hodie*  mn> 
Aud  BtiU  more  a  soil  in  which  wiU  - 
The  iuward  furcea  th&t  from  God  ■!- 
Which  with  A  father's  love  He  ant': 
That  by  their  use  they  m^  nprai"! 

Note. — It  ia  not  dil!icult  to  see  why  the  h 
exintinj;  Kindergartens  is  only  now  begioniti 
reApouiIiu);  tu  the  origiua]  idea.   The  greati- 
of  this  idea  (especially  an  legaida  natioi 
iDRullii'ient  meaua  of  localiiatiou,  ud  the  > 
taLidg  in  too  inauv  cliililren  at  a  timi'. 
children,  which  mnit  result  in  cmifiuiiir 
sufficient  individual  attention  to  hw  pu| 
plated.    lie  wished  the  niunbeT  of  cl>  ^ 

limited  tu  thirty,  or  at  the  oQliide  fort  ^ 

np  into  gronpa  of  thlity,  ander  oni  _^ 

points,  which  have  hitherto  been  □>'  ^ 

tion,  as  the  matter  ti 
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Frobel  himself  says  of  this  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder "  book :  "  I 
have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part  of  my  educational  method ; 
this  book  is  the  starting  point  of  a  natural  system  of  education  for  the 
first  years  of  life,  for  it  teaches  the  way  in  which  the  germs  of  human 
dispositions  must  be  nouriijhed  and  fostered,  if  they  are  to  attain  com- 
plete and  healthy  development." 

But  over  and  over  again  we  hear  people  exclaim  after  a  superficial 
glance  through  the  book  :  "  What  wretched  poetry,  what  lame  rhymes, 
what  unintelligible  illustrations,  and,  above  all,  what  absurdity !  the 
idea  of  regulating  a  mother's  caressing  and  fondling  of  her  child !  " 

And  such  a  judgment  would  not  be  incorrect  as  far  as  the  many 
imperfect  verses  and  the  style  of  the  book  generally  is  concerned.  But 
at  the  same  time  many  successful  rhymes,  and  much  true  poetry  will  be 
found  side  by  side  with  the  philosophic  thoughts  thus  embodied  in  the 
form  of  verse  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  there  is  a  fund  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  naivete  which  seems  to  come  straight  from  the  child's 
soul,  and  must  meet  with  response  there.  But  above  all  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mottoes  contained  in  this  book  are  intended  for 
grown-up  people,  t.  e.  for  mothers,  and  only  the  songs  for  children— and 
of  these  the  greater  number  are  fully  adapted  to  infant  comprehension. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  book  is  quite  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  when  its  sub- 
stance has  come  to  be  understood.  And  this  substance  is  not  only  new 
and  important,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  production  of  genius. 
It  reveals  the  process  of  development  of  the  inner,  instinctive  life  of 
childhood,  and  converts  the  intuitive,  purposeless  action  of  mothers  into 
an  intelligent  plan,  in  a  way  which  has  never  before  been  even  at- 
tempted. The  key-note  of  the  book  is  the  analogy  between  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  from  its  earliest  infancy,  and  that  of  the  individual. 
The  fact  that  the  germs  of  all  human  faculties  and  dispositions,  as  they 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  humanity,  in  its  passions,  its  efforts  after 
culture,  its  whole  manner  of  existence,  are  traceable  in  the  nature  of 
children  as  manifested  in  their  instinctive  utterances, — must  be  taken 
into  account,  in  order  that  the  games  of  children  may  be  turned  to  their 
natural  purpose,  viz.,  the  assistance  of  the  child*s  development. 

So  long  as  the  analogy  between  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity  and  that  of  individual  man  is  only  recognized  outwardly,  and 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  fact  in  science,  so  long  will  little  practical  use 
be  made  of  it.  But  it  acquires  an  immense  degree  of  importance,  when 
once  it  is  made  the  means  of  snpplying  education  with  an  infallible 
guide,  childhood  with  a  regulator  for  its  blind  impulses,  its  uncertain 
groping  and  fumbling,  and  the  maternal  instinct  with  a  safe  channel. 

The  practical  hints  contained  in  this  l)ook  of  Frol)er8  consist,  it  is 
trae,  of  mere  disconnected  fragments,  too  often  couched  in  obscure  lau«- 
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guage.    But  experience  proves  that  the  mother's  instinct  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  piecing  the  fragments  together  and  rightly  applying  them. 

All  ideas  assume  at  starting  a  crude,  unbeautiful  shape,  which  for  a 
time  serves  rather  to  hide  and  disfigure  the  inner  meaning ;  but  when 
this  meaning  has  at  last  made  itself  felt,  the  outward  form  becomes 
gradually  remodeled  and  brought  into  accordance  with  it.  And  so  it 
has  been  with  the  play  of  children.  Its  high  significance  had  first  to 
be  discovered  and  made  known  before  it  could  be  embodied  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  object  and  to  the  degree  of  culture  reached  by 
civilized  humanity. 

And  even  Frobel  in  the  book  in  question  has  only  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  has  done  no  more  than  point 
out  in  what  manner  it  is  possible.  The  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  system, 
greater  perfection  of  arrangement,  and  improvement  in  the  outward 
form  will  not  be  difficult  when,  through  more  universal  practical  appli- 
cation, Probers  great  educational  theory  meets  with  more  and  more 
thorough  understanding.  Genius  gives  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  which 
will  in  due  time  become  embodied  in  appropriate  forms. 

Frobel  rightly  calls  this  book  a  family  book\  for  only  by  its  use  in 
the  family,  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  can  it  fulfill  its  purpose,  and  con- 
tribute towards  raising  the  family  to  a  level  of  human  culture  corre- 
sponding to  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  day,  and  preparing  mothers 
for  their  vocation  in  the  highest  sense. 

Frobel  made  his  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  *'  the  foundation  of  his  lec- 
tures to  Kindergarten  teachers  on  his  theory,  and  over  and  over  again 
repeated  :  "  I  have  here  laid  down  the  fundamental  ideas  of  my  educa- 
tional theory ;  whoever  has  grasped  the  pivot  idea  of  this  book  under- 
stands what  I  am  aiming  at.  But  how  many  do  imderstand  it  ?  Learned 
men  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  book  to  give  it  more  than  cursory 
attention ;  and  the  majority  of  mothers  only  see  in  it  an  ordinary  pict- 
ure-book with  little  songs.  No  doubt  there  are  finer  pictures  and  t)etter 
verses  to  be  ha<l  than  mine,  but  of  what  use  are  they  if  wanting  in  any 
educational  power  V  Only  a  small  minority  of  people  get  from  my  book 
a  real  understanding  of  my  educational  theory  in  all  its  fullness,  but^  if 
only  mothers  and  teachers  would  follow  its  guidance  they  would  at  last 
*ee,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  that  I  am  right." 

I  once  replied  to  a  similar  outburst :  "  Tt  is  not  always  easy  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  examples  you  give  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
illustrate ;  many  of  these  arc  of  such  a  kind  that  one  nmst  search  long 
before  one  sees  the  reason  of  their  being  cited,  and  those  who  do  not 
take  this  trouble  will  never  find  it  out.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  reject  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  book ;  they  say 
it  is  so  far-fetched,  so  unnatural,  it  is  thought  out  artificially  instead  of 
being  taken  from  observation  of  child-nature.  You  yourself  have  had 
experience  of  such  objections,  and  so  have  I  in  the  course  of  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  system.  If  you  would  only  draw  the  conclusions  of  your 
ideas  yourself  and  collect  them  together  in  a  commentary  they  would 
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be  much  easier  to  understand,  and  the  book  which  you  consider  of  so 
great  importance  would  at  least  be  recognized  by  the  thinking  world." 

To  which  Frobel  answered :  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing :  I  should  then  be  obliged  to  say  everything,  and  I  should  be  still 
less  understood.  None  but  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  Kinder- 
gartens will  ever  understand  my  philosophy  in  its  breadth  and  depth. 
Let  the  world  laugh  at  me  now  as  much  as  it  likes  for  my  ordering  and 
arranging  of  children's  play,  and  it  will  one  day  acknowledge  that  I 
am  right,  for  the  children  will  understand  me  and  know  that  I  under- 
stood them  and  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  nature.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  with  me,  do  you  write  what  you  think  is 
desirable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  system." 

It  was  Frobel's  misfortune  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  expressing^ 
himself  clearly  and  attractively  in  words ;  indeed,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  even  realized  that  this  was  necessary,  and  that  the  concrete 
practical  form  in  which  he  had  so  completely  embodied  his  educational 
ideas,  and  which  was  to  him  the  most  natural  form  of  expression,  was 
not  universally  intelligible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  experi- 
ence that  his  system  was  not  understood  by  the  general  public,  or  even 
by  the  thinking  world,  he  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attempted  to 
^^nslate  his  practical  language  into  words.  That  neither  his  written 
nor  his  spoken  explanations  contributed  to  make  Kindergartens  more 
popular  must  be  attributed  to  this  want  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  to 
any  fault  in  his  method  of  education. 

The  following  very  imperfect  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
contents  of  *^  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  would  have  been  given  to  the 
public  sooner,  but  for  the  repeated  experience  that  in  no  way  is  so 
much  opposition  to  Frobel's  system  excited,  as  by  any  endeavor  to 
propagate  this  book.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  book  that  gives 
more  pleasure,  to  mothers  especially,  than  this  one.  It  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  communicate  my  experiences  on  this  point. 

In  all  the  towns  of  different  countries  in  which  I  delivered  lectures 
on  Frobel's  system  (which  lectures  were  almost  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system),  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  etc.,  as  also 
in  many  German  towns,  I  found  pretty  generally  that  the  ideas  most 
difficult  to  make  intelligible,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
both  to  men  and  women,  were  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  first  mental  development  of  the  child  goes  on  in  its  play, 
and  that  this  play  needs,  consequently,  to  be  as  much  systematized  as 
the  instruction  imparted  at  a  later  age. 

2.  That  by  rightly  meeting  and  assisting  the  natural  force  which 
vents  itself  in  play,  or  by  faulty  and  mistaken  treatment  of  it,  it  may 
be  directed  either  to  good  (its  true  use) — or  to  evil  (its  abuse) ;  and 

8.  That  the  examples  given  in  the  *^  Mutter  und  Koselieder*'  are 
psychologically  based  on  the  instinctive  life  of  the  child,  even  though 
tliey  are  not  always  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  form. 
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Many  profound  thinkers,  as  well  among  psychologists  as  natural 
philosophers,  were  beyond  measure  astonished  at  FrobePs  theory,  and 
gave  their  hearty  agreement  to  it.  Women  of  simple  minds,  but  time 
motherly  hearts,  added  their  approval  with  tears  In  their  eyes.  They 
were  struck  by  so  much  truth  as  *'  by  lightning,"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  and  they  felt  the  force  of  the  book  without  yet  thoroughly 
understanding  it.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  this  book  never  failed  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  mothers.  It  was  only  dry  intellectual  natures  that 
exercised  their  powers  of  criticism  on  it  without  ever  grasping  its 
spirit.  And  such  criticism,  we  must  own,  is  not  unfair  as  regards  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  examples.  A  complete  understanding  of  the 
theory  will  make  a  new  and  faultless  selection  possible. 

The  nature  of  babies  and  young  children  is  still  much  less  considered 
by  scientific  observers  than  is  that  of  plants  and  animals,  and  there  is 
consequently  in  this  field  an  infinite  number  of  discoveries  and  experi- 
ences to  be  collected  together,  which  in  their  importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  human  society  are  second  to  no  science  whatever.  What 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Burdach,  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
have  effected  in  this  direction  is  still  very  little  compared  with  what 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  order  that  education  may  really  bear  good  fruit, 
and  the  secret  workings  of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  be  fully  revealed. 
The  side  of  the  question  which  Frobel  specially  illustrated,  and  for 
which  he  devised  his  practical  method  of  application  had,  before  his 
time,  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is  true  that  he  was  generally  in 
agreement  with  Burdach 's  theories  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  first 
utterances  of  children,  and  when  reading  his  works  in  the  company  ot 
friends  his  face  would  beam  with  pleasure  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
that  specially  pleased  him,  and  he  would  exclaim, — "  See,  I  am  right 
after  all ;  he  has  found  it  out  too  I  "  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  fully 
aware  that  in  his  fundamental  idea  he  had  discovered  a  new  point  of 
departure  which  had  been  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors. 

However  much  or  little  the  nature  of  children  may  have  been  studied, 
no  one  has  come  up  to  Frobel  in  his  searching  analysis  of  every  phase 
and  detail  of  their  development.  Following  the  example  of  modem 
natural  science,  which  has  descended  from  the  study  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  to  that  of  the  least,  and  is  making  its  most  important  dis- 
coveries through  microscopic  investigations,  Frobel,  in  the  field  of 
human  nature,  goes  back  to  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  finds  thus  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  moment  of  human  develop- 
ment with  all  the  others.  He  finds  the  law  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  systematic  development,  and  discovers  the  means  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  law.  In  the  growth  of  the  child  he  sees  the  same  system 
of  law  as  in  organic  growth  generally,  and  he  points  out  the  complete 
analogy  between  the  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  organisms 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  as  an  organic  wliole. 

A  new  basis  has  thus  been  given  to  education,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  build  up   upon   it.    But  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently. 
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VIII.      EARLIEST    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE   LIMBS. 

During  the  first  yeai-s  of  life  the  physical  development  is  the  modt 
marked  and  prominent,  but  the  gp*owth  of  the  soul,  though  unperceived, 
goes  on,  nevertheless,  all  the  vrbile ;  for  in  infancy  body  and  soul  are 
still  completely  in  union,  and  caii  only  be  developed  through  mutual 
interaction.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Frobel  has  compiled  his  *'  Mut- 
ter und  Koselieder"  The  games  introduced  in  this  book  are  adapted 
both  to  cultivating  the  limbs  and  senses,  and  guiding  and  assisting  the 
mind  in  its  first  awakening  stage. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  bodily 
health,  and  their  use  in  later  childhood  and  youth  is  consequently 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  present  day.  But  bodily  disci- 
pline is  essential  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  humanity.  By  de- 
veloping muscular  force  the  will  is  strengthened,  and  grace  of  mind 
and  spirit  increases  in  proportion  to  physical  grace. 

Now,  if  children  require  systematic  muscular  exercises  when  they 
can  already  walk  and  run  and  jump,  they  need  them  still  more  before- 
hand. Circus-riders  and  tight-rope  dancers  are  taken  at  the  tenderest 
age  to  be  trained  for  their  professions,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
pliability  of  the  limbs  decreases  with  every  additional  year. 

For  centuries  past  the  maternal  instinct,  following  its  playful  bent, 
has  devised  all  manner  of  little  games  which  tend  to  exercise  children's 
limbs;  but  these,  like  everything  else  that  human  beings  do  merely 
from  instinct,  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

The  popular  nursery-games  that  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  they  are  the  product 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  mothers,  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world 
and  in  all  ages.  Of  these  Frobel  collected  together  all  that  were  suita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  it  was  his  habit 
to  go  about  familiarly  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  ways  of  mothers  with  their  babies ;  and  in  this  way  lie  accu- 
mulated a  whole  store  of  national  nursery  and  cradle  song^,  which  he 
adapted  for  his  own  use,  taking  care  always  to  eliminate  from  them  all 
the  course  expressions,  unchildlike  ideas,  or  utter  nonsense,  which  too 
often  disfigured  and  spoilt  them.  Mothers  never  play  with  their  chil- 
dren in  perfect  silence ;  they  invariably  talk  or  sing  to  them  all  the 
while,  and  those  among  us,  who  can  still  recall,  with  inward  emotion, 
the  first  songs  with  which  their  mother's  voice  lulled  them  to  sleep  in 
their  infancy,  will  not  wonder  at  Frobel's  connecting  the  earliest  awak- 
ening of  feeling  with  the  songs  that  accompany  his  games. 

The  object  of  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  produce  the  com- 
pletest  possible  development  of  all  the  muscles.  This,  however,  would 
be  fatiguing  for  young  children,  who,  during  the  first  years  of  their 
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life,  require  to  be  equally  stimulated  on  all  sides  of  their  nature.  Every 
branch,  too,  of  their  training  must  be  carried  on  by  the  most  gradual 
process.  Both  these  essentials  are  fully  considered  in  FrobePs  **  Gym- 
nastic Games."  The  gymnastics  of  the  body  serve,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  organs,  and  the  first 
playful  activity  of  the  child  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  all  later  development,  bgth  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  sequence  and  continuity  in  the  whole 
course  of  education. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  activity,  and  all  activity,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  strength,  and  not  over-straining,  is  enjoyment.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  in  the  gambols  of  young  animals,  and  in  the  case 
of  little  children  who  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  kicking  their 
feet  against  some  object  which  offers  resistance,  or  against  the  hands 
of  their  mothers,  who  should  encourage  them  to  repeat  the  exercise,  for 
it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  their  backs  and  legs.  But  the  principal 
gymnastic  exercises  in  FrobePs  book  have  reference  to  the  hand,  which 
is  the  most  important  member  of  the  human  body.  The  increased  use 
of  machinery  in  the  present  day  tends  more  and  more  to  relieve  human 
beings  from  all  the  rougher  kind  of  manual  labor,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  branches  of  industry  a  growing  demand  for  artistic 
work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  care  should 
be  bestowed  on  cultivating  manual  dexterity.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  to  see  how  stiff  and  awkward  are 
usually  tho^e  limbs  which  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  work  for  their 
bread.  Unless  the  hand  be  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  life  a  great 
measure  of  its  pliability  is  lost,  and  the  muscles  do  not  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  modern  technical  demands  of  all  kinds. 
Pianoforte  players,  sculptors,  and  other  artists,  know  that  it  is  only  by 
practice,  carried  on  from  their  earliest  childhood,  that  they  can  attain 
perfect  mastery  in  the  technicalities  of  their  arts.  Education  should, 
therefore,  begin  with  teaching  the  management  of  material,  or  manual 
work,  then  go  on  to  the  transformation  of  material,  which  constitute:^ 
art  or  industry,  and  finally  lead  up  to  the  spiritualization  of  material. 
Not  time  only,  but  much  tedious  discipline  also  would  be  saved  in  late 
years  if  children  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  by 
means  of  their  early  games. 

All  things  whatsoever  that  surround  a  child  are  either  products  of 
Natui-e  or  of  human  culture,  aud  have  their  ultimate  origin  in  God. 
Now,  the  child*s  relation  to  these  things  should  be  conveyed  to  him  with 
the  utmost  possible  clearness  and  definiteness,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impression  of  unity  and  continuity,  in  which,  as  yet,  everything 
appears  to  him,  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  specimens  from  the  ^^  Mutter  und  Koselieder,** 
and  see  how  Frobel  carries  out  his  ideas. 
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IX.    THB   child's   first   BXLATIONS    TO   NATURB. 

We  must  here,  of  course,  take  for  granted  that  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  true  education  are  at  hand,  and  also  teachers  who  understand 
how  to  make  use  of  these  conditions.  In  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
where  many  a  child  grows  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more  without 
making  any  acquaintance  with  nature,  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
life  of  fields  and  forests,  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  universe, 
Frobel's  system  of  education  cannot  possibly  be  applied  (unless  there 
are  Kindergartens  within  reach  to  supply  the  life  of  nature),  and  the 
human  being  must  go  without  the  most  essential  and  natural  elements 
of  its  development.  The  Kindergartens  should  supply  to  children  the 
atmosphere  of  country  life  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  human  being  to  grow  up  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  glorious  world  of  nature,  where  the  breath  of  nature's  God 
breathes  with  life-giving  power. 

When  a  child  of  about  a  year  old  is  taken  out  of  doors,  the  things 
that  first  attract  its  notice  are  those  that  move.  Movement  signifies  to 
children  /(/<»,  and  is  what  they  first  become  aware  of.  Hence  the  child's 
glance  will  at  once  be  arrested  by  a  weather-cock,  or  any  other  object 
moved  by  the  wind. 

THB  WEATHER-COCK 

is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  first  games  for  hand-gymnastics. 

The  hand  stretched  put  sideways  with  the  thumb  held  upright  repre- 
sents the  weather-cock,  and  the  movement  from  one  side  to  the  other 
forms  an  exercise  for  the  muscles  which  connect  the  arm  and  the  hand. 
and  are  the  most  important  in  all  handiwork. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
muscles,  the  movement  roust  be  uniform  and  regular.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  ordinary  nursery  hand-games. 

Children  only  really  understand  what  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  them,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  their  lives.  No  amount  of  vague 
staring  at  weather-cocks,  or  any  other  object  swayed  by  the  wind,  will 
produce  in  them  anything  like  a  true  impression  of  a  force  which  causes 
the  movement;  but,  if  they  imitate  it  themselves  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  their  hands,  they  will,  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  exercise, 
begin  dimly  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  invisible  force  at  work  behind  the 
visible  manifestation. 

The  motto  of  this  game,  addressed  to  the  mother,  is  as  follows : 

"  Wouldiit  thou  give  thy  child  of  outward  things  a  notion, 
Let  It  learn  early  to  imitate  their  motion. 
Thus  in  these  things  deeply  ground  it, 

It  will  learn 

To  discern, 
And  to  copy  things  aroimd  it." — Amelia  Gumey. 
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SONG. 

**  As  the  weather-cock  on  the  tovrer 

Turns  about  in  wind  and  shower, 

Baby  moYes  its  hands  with  pleasure, 

Bound  and  round  in  merry  measure." — Amelia  Otumey. 

If  the  action  were  not  accompanied  by  explanatory  words,  the  child's 
intelligence  and  power  of  speech  would  not  be  called  out. 

The  next  important  step,  viz.,  to  connect  the  visible  phenomena  of 
which  the  child  has  been  made  conscious,  with  an  invisible  cause,  is 
easily  taken.  The  mother,  for  instance,  says :  "  The  wind  moves  the 
trees,  the  mill,  the  kite,  etc.,"  and  then  asks,  "  Where  is  the  wind  V " 
and  when  the  child  begins  to  look  about  in  search  of  the  wind,  she  says  r 
"  The  wind  does  all  this,  but  we  cannot  see  the  wind." 

Another  game  is  called 

THE    SUN-BIRD, 

and  consists  in  reflecting  the  sun*s  rays  through  a  bit  of  glass,  and  let- 
ting them  play  on  the  wall.  The  mother  or  teacher  says  to  the  child, 
"  Catch  the  bird,"  and  after  he  has  made  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to 
do  so,  she  adds,  "  We  can  see  the  bird,  but  it  will  not  let  us  catch  it." 
The  child  thus  learns  at  an  early  age  that  it  is  not  only  material  posses- 
sion that  gives  pleasure,  that  beauty  has  the  power  to  penetrate  to  the 
soul,  and  to  produce  greater  happiness  than  mere  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  can  afford. 

The  knowledge  impressed  on  its  mind  in  various  ways  that  material 
things  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  with  all  the  senses,  and  that  their  ultimate 
cause  cannot  be  grasped  at  all,  leads  the  child,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  observations,  from  the  idea  of  matter  to  something  higher  than 
matter,  and  accustoms  it  to  reason  from  the  visible  world  to  a  higher 
invisible  one,  and  to  a  higher  power  ruling  in  everything.  It  must  be 
well  understood,  of  course,  that  at  first  children  are  only  capable  of 
receiving  a  more  or  less  distinct  impression  of  this  truth. 

But  not  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  only,  those  of  the  heavens  also, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  made  use  of  by  Frobel  to  convey  to 
the  child's  mind  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  universe. 
And  here  he  adopts  the  only  possible  means,  viz.,  awakening  in  the 
child  a  perception  of  the  living  bond  of  union  which  connects  every- 
thing together  as  a  whole,  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  child 
suspects  as  yet  no  divisions  and  contradictions  in  the  world  ;  his  near- 
est surroundings,  which  speak  to  him  as  love,  are  for  him  the  meas- 
ure and  pattern  of  everything  else.  Neither  has  he  any  conception 
of  distance,  but  snatches  at  the  far-off  moon  as  at  the  flower  close  to 
him.  And  this  sense  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  outward  world, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  own  inward  harmony  or  innocence,  it  must  be 
our  endeavor  to  preserve  for  him,  and  not  let  the  knowledge  of  conflict- 
ing forces  open  his  eyes  any  sooner  to  divisions  and  discords  than  grow- 
ing self-consciousness  will  sooner  or  later  unavoidably  do  for  him.     The 
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iutuitive  perception  in  the  child's  soul  of  the  oneness  and  unity  of  God 
IB  after  all  the  eternal  truth,  and  all  the  warring  and  strife  in  the  more 
conscious  lives  of  men  and  women  only  a  passing  phenomenon  of 
spiritual  growth. 

THE    CHILD   AND   THE   MOON 

is  an  example  of  the  only  intelligible  way  in  which  the  great  universal 
harmony  and  concord  of  all  created  things  can  be  communicated  to  the 
child's  mind,  viz.,  through  the  idea  of  love  to  himself. 

SONG. 

{To  be  said  or  sung  by  the  mother.) 

"  See,  my  child,  the  moon's  sweet  light, 

Up  in  heaven  shining  bright. 

Moon  come  down,  come  quickly  here 

To  my  little  child  so  dear." 

**  Qladly  would  I  come  and  play 

With  you,  but  too  far  away 

I  live,  and  from  my  home  above 

I  cannot  come  to  those  I  love. 

But  I  send  my  shining  light 

To  make  the  earth  you  live  on  bright,  ^ 

Just  to  please  you,  little  child, 

I  look  down  with  my  glance  so  mild  ; 

And,  although  I'm  far  away, 

I  watch  with  love  your  merry  play. 

You  must  promise  me  to  be 

Good  and  kind,  and  then  you'll  see, 

I  shall  often,  often  come, 

And  look  in  at  your  happy  home  ; 

And  when  my  shining  light  you  see. 

You  must  wave  a  kiss  to  me." 

*'  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  moon, 

Come  back  again  right  soon  !  " 

Thus  Frobel  would  have  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  universe  made 
use  of  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  knowledge,  and,  above  all  things,  by 
leading  the  child's  observations  in  gradual  stages  from  created  things  up 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  make  these  phenomena  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  child's  soul  a  conception  of  the  highest  Being.  "  My  system  of 
education  is  based  on  religion,  and  intended  to  lead  up  to  religion.*' 

The  child's  relation  also  to  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  will  only 
become  real  and  vivid  to  him  if  he  has  to  do  with  them  himself,  if  from 
his  cradle  he  has  grown  up  among  flowers,  and  has  not  lacked  animal 
playfellows,  "his  brothers  beneath  him,"  as  Michelet  says. 

Frobel  would  have  liked  to  see  hung  up  before  the  cradle  of  every 
infant  a  bird  in  a  cage,  the  movements  and  twitterings  of  which  would 
occupy  the  child's  attention  immediately  on  its  awaking,  aiid  prevent 
that  idle  brooding  by  which  the  weight  of  the  material  world  smothers 
the  feeble  spark  of  the  spirit.  Even  young  babies  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  elementary  forces  of  nature — which  are  those 
most  closely  related  to  its  own  nature — and  for  this  purpose  they  should 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  and  season  allow 
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it,  in  the  open  air,  where  the  voices  of  wind  and  water,  color,  formy 
and  sounds  of  thousand-fold  kinds,  will  be  their  first  instructors.  Thus 
the  senses  will  be  trained  and  fitted  for  conveying  to  the  soul  its  earliest 
nourishment  Without  cultivation  of  the  senses  cultivation  of  the  soul 
is  impossible.  Too  little  distinction,  however,  is  still  made  between 
disciplined  and  undisciplined  enjoyment  of  the  senses.  Real,  elevated^ 
mental  enjoyment  can  only  be  realized  through  cultivated  senses,  and 
such  enjoyment  will  overcome  that  delight  in  the  coarse  gratification  of 
the  senses  which  is  incompatible  with  human  dignity. 

Children  should  be  encouraged,  also,  to  call  around  them  the  chick> 
ens,  pigeons,  or  other  domestic  animals  at  hand,  and,  whilst  they  are 
scattering  food  before  them,  little  songs  may  be  sung  in  which  the 
modes  of  life  of  these  animals  may  be  described.  Children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  intelligent  observation  of  human  life,  and  can  only  understand 
the  actions  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  them- 
selves. The  life  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  them  with 
hundreds  of  scenes  in  which  the  rude  primitive  existence  out  of  which 
humanity  h&s  developed  itself  is  reflected,  as  in 

THE  FARM- YARD  GATE. 

WbAt  can  this  be  ?    A  gate  I  see ! 
Oh  !  come  into  the  court  with  me ; 

The  horses  are  springing, 

The  pigeons  are  flying, 

The  geese  are  chattering, 

The  ducks  are  quacking, 

The  hens  are  cackling. 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  cow  is  lowing. 

The  calf  is  sporting, 

The  lamb  is  baaing. 

The  sheep  is  bleating. 

The  pig  is  grunting ; 
Closely  shut  the  gate  must  be, 
That  none  may  run  away. 
But  all  in  peace  together  BtAy.— Amelia  Oumey, 

It  is  generally  the  sight  of  animals  that  first  awakens  in  children  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  With  a  little  encouragement  and  direction  they 
will  easily  learn  their  names  and  chief  characteristics,  and  be  led  to  ob- 
serve their  movements,  habits,  manner  of  life,  etc. ;  they  will  learn  how 
to  manage  and  look  after  them,  and  so  get  to  love  them,  and  know  their 
value  to  mankind.  And  all  this  knowledge  will  be  a  preparation  for 
life  and  intercourse  in  the  world  of  human  beings.  If  children  have 
early  learned  to  observe  the  endless  differences  that  exist  in  the  condi- 
tions of  animals,  how  all  the  separate  species,  varying  in  their  ways 
and  requirements,  live  and  flourish  in  different  elements  and  surround- 
ings, they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  the  Philistine  habit  of  criti- 
cising and  condemning  everything  in  which  their  fellow-creatures  differ 
from  themselves — the  seeds  of  wide-hearted  toleration  and  love  of  jus- 
tice will  have  been  planted  in  th*^m. 
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AU  the  different  images  and  influences  of  nature  j>roduce  correspond- 
ing moods  in  the  human  mind.  A  landscape,  smiling  in  the  sunshine, 
impresses  the  mind  very  differently  from  a  hurricane  by  the  seashore, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  produces  a  different  effect  from  the 
croaking  of  owls.  The  young  child  perceives  at  first  only  individual 
objects  in  nature;  the  thing  which  is  occupying  him  at  the  moment  is 
all  that  will  excite  his  attention  or  influence  his  mind. 

To  grown  people  and  children  alike  impressions  produced  by  nature 
seem,  more  or  less,  the  creation  of  their  own  souls,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  there  is  everywhere  harmony  between  the  outward  world  and  the 
inner  nature  of  man,  everywhere  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  Spirit  which  pervades  both  these  inter-dependent  worlds  is  one? 

To  a  song  called  "  The  Little  Fishes,"  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
finger  exercise  imitating  the  swimming  undulating  movement  of  fish, 
Frobel  has  afi&xed  the  following  motto  (which,  indeed,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  key  to  all  the  songs  in  the  book), — 

"  Where  there's  moTement,  where  there's  action, 

For  the  child's  eye  there's  attraction  ! 

Where  hrightness,  melody,  and  measure, 

Its  little  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure, 
Oh  !  Mothers,  strive  to  keep  these  young  souls  fresh  and  clear, 
That  order,  truth,  and  beauty,  always  may  be  dear  !  " 

Cleanliness  and  order  in  everything  that  relates  to  a  child's  bodily 
wants  will  also  influence  the  purity  of  its  soul,  just  as  the  delight  in 
clear  sparkling  water,  and  all  that  is  bright  and  transparent,  has  more 
to  do  with  the  spiritual  nature  than  the  bodily  senses.  "  All  things 
are  parables  "  (A lies  i<t  Gieichniss),  said  Goethe,  when  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  analogy  between  the  world  of  outward  phenomena  and  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  sym- 
bolic language  of  nature  will  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  mankind. 

It  is  not  mere  infantine  curiosity  which  is  at  work  when  children 
peer  with  eager  eyes  into  a  nest  full  of  young  birds.  The  snug  little 
home,  in  which  the  parent-birds  nestle  out  of  ^i^ht  with  their  young 
ones,  is  to  the  child  a  picture  of  its  own  home  life,  which  he  cannot 
form  a  distinct  objective  conception  of  until  he  has  seen  it,  as  it  were, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  himself.  His  own  parents  are  too  closely 
united  with  him,  too  much  part  of  his  own  life,  for  him  to  be  able  to 
form  a  right  idea  of  his  relations  to  them. 

A  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  tries  hard  to  round  his  little 
hands  into  the  shape  of  a  bird's-nest,  singing  all  the  while  the  little 
**  bird-song,*'  will  be  sure  to  think  of  his  own  dear  mother. 

Two  pretty  birds  built  a  soft  warm  nest, 

In  which  together  they  may  rest ; 

Three  round  eggs  in  the  nest  they  lay, 

And  hatch  three  young  birds  one  fine  day  ! 
"  Twit,  twit,  twit,"  the  yoimg  ones  call, 
"  Mother,  thou  art  so  dear  to  us  ulV*— Amelia  Gumey. 
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guage.  But  experience  proves  that  the  mother's  instinct  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  piecing  the  fragments  together  and  rightly  applying  them. 

All  ideas  assume  at  starting  a  crude,  unbeautif ul  shape,  which  for  a 
time  serves  rather  to  hide  and  disfigure  the  inner  meaning ;  but  when 
this  meaning  has  at  last  made  itself  felt,  the  outward  form  becomes 
gradually  remodeled  and  brought  into  accordance  with  it.  And  so  it 
has  been  with  the  play  of  children.  Its  high  significance  had  first  to 
be  discovered  and  made  known  before  it  could  be  embodied  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  object  and  to  the  degree  of  culture  reached  by 
civilized  humanity. 

And  even  Frobel  in  the  book  in  question  has  only  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  has  done  no  more  than  point 
out  in  what  manner  it  is  possible.  The  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  system, 
greater  perfection  of  arrangement,  and  improvement  in  the  outward 
form  will  not  be  difficult  when,  through  more  universal  practical  appli- 
cation, Frbbers  great  educational  theory  meets  with  more  and  more 
thorough  understanding.  Genius  gives  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  which 
will  in  due  time  become  embodied  in  appropriate  forms. 

Frobel  rightly  calls  this  book  a  family  hooky  for  only  by  its  use  in 
the  family,  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  can  it  fulfill  its  pui-pose,  and  con- 
tribute towards  raiding  the  family  to  a  level  of  human  culture  corre- 
sponding to  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  day,  and  preparing  mothers 
for  their  vocation  in  the  highest  sense. 

Frobel  made  his  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  the  foundation  of  his  lec- 
tures to  Kindergarten  teachers  on  his  theory,  and  over  and  over  again 
repeated  :  "  I  have  here  laid  down  the  fundamental  ideas  of  ray  educa- 
tional theory ;  whoever  has  grasped  the  pivot  idea  of  this  book  under- 
stands what  [  am  aiming  at.  But  how  many  do  understand  it  ?  Learned 
men  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  book  to  give  it  more  than  cursory 
attention  ;  and  the  majority  of  mothers  only  see  in  it  an  ordinary  pict- 
ure-book with  little  songs.  No  doubt  there  are  finer  pictures  and  better 
verses  to  be  had  than  mine,  but  of  what  use  are  they  if  wanting  in  any 
educational  power  ?  Only  a  small  minority  of  people  get  from  my  book 
ureal  understanding  of  my  educational  theory  in  all  its  fulhiess,  but,  if 
only  mothers  and  teachers  would  follow  its  guidance  they  would  at  last 
see,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  that  I  am  right." 

I  once  replied  to  a  similar  outburst :  "  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  examples  you  give  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
illustrate  ;  many  of  these  are  of  such  a  kind  that  one  must  search  long 
before  one  sees  the  reason  of  their  being  cited,  and  Uiose  who  do  not 
take  this  trouble  will  never  find  it  out.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  reject  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  book  ;  they  say 
it  is  so  far-fetched,  so  unnatural,  it  is  thought  out  artificially  instead  of 
being  taken  from  observation  of  child-nature.  You  yourself  have  had 
experience  of  such  objections,  and  so  have  I  in  the  course  of  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  system.  If  you  would  only  draw  the  conclusions  of  your 
ideas  yourself  and  collect  them  together  in  a  commentary  they  would 
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be  much  easier  to  understand,  and  the  book  which  you  consider  of  so 
great  importance  would  at  least  be  recognized  by  the  thinking  world." 

To  which  Frobel  answered ;  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing :  I  should  then  be  obliged  to  say  everything,  and  I  should  be  still 
less  understood.  None  but  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  Kinder- 
gartens will  ever  understand  my  philosophy  in  its  breadth  and  depth. 
Let  the  world  laugh  at  me  now  as  much  as  it  likes  for  my  ordering  and 
arranging  of  children's  play,  and  it  will  one  day  acknowledge  that  I 
am  right,  for  the  children  will  understand  me  and  know  that  I  under- 
stood  them  and  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  nature.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  with  me,  do  you  write  what  you  think  h 
desirable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  system." 

It  was  Frobel's  misfortune  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  expressing- 
himself  clearly  and  attractively  in  words ;  indeed,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  be  even  realized  that  this  was  necessary,  and  that  the  concrete 
practical  form  in  which  he  had  so  completely  embodied  his  educational 
ideas,  and  which  was  to  him  the  most  natural  form  of  expression,  was 
not  universally  intelligible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  experi- 
ence that  his  system  was  not  understood  by  the  general  public,  or  even 
by  the  thinking  world,  he  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attempted  to 
translate  his  practical  language  into  words.  That  neither  his  written 
nor  his  spoken  explanations  contributed  to  make  Kindergartens  more 
popular  must  be  attributed  to  this  want  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  to 
any  fault  in  his  method  of  education. 

The  following  very  imperfect  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
contents  of  ^*  Mutter  und  Ko^elieder"  would  have  been  given  to  the 
public  sooner,  but  for  the  repeated  experience  that  in  no  way  is  so 
much  opposition  to  Frbbel's  system  excited,  as  by  any  endeavor  to 
propagate  this  book.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  book  that  gives 
more  pleasure,  to  mothers  especially,  than  this  one.  It  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  communicate  my  experiences  on  this  point. 

In  all  the  towns  of  different  countries  in  which  I  delivered  lectures 
on  Frohel's  system  (which  lectures  were  almost  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system),  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London.  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  etc.,  as  also 
in  many  German  towns,  I  found  pretty  generally  that  the  ideas  most 
difficult  to  make  intelligible,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
both  to  men  and  women,  were  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  first  mental  development  of  the  child  goes  on  in  its  play, 
and  that  this  play  needs,  consequently,  to  be  as  much  systematized  as 
the  instruction  imparted  at  a  later  age. 

2.  That  by  rightly  meeting  and  assisting  the  natural  force  which 
vents  itself  in  play,  or  by  faulty  and  mistaken  treatment  of  it,  it  may 
be  directed  either  to  good  (its  true  use) — or  to  evil  (its  abuse) ;  and 

8.  That  the  examples  given  in  the  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  are 
psychologically  based  on  the  instinctive  life  of  the  child,  even  though 
they  are  not  always  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  form. 
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Many  profound  thinkers,  as  well  among  psychologists  as  natural 
philosophers,  were  beyond  measure  astonished  at  Frdbers  theory,  and 
gave  their  hearty  agreement  to  it.  Women  of  simple  minds,  but  ti*ue 
motherly  hearts,  added  their  approval  with  tears  In  their  eyes.  They 
were  struck  by  so  much  truth  as  ^^  by  lightning,*'  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  and  they  felt  the  force  of  the  book  without  yet  thoroughly 
understanding  it.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  this  book  never  failed  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  mothers.  It  was  only  dry  intellectual  natures  that 
exercised  their  powers  of  criticism  on  it  without  ever  grasping  its 
spirit.  And  such  criticism,  we  must  own,  is  not  unfair  as  regards  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  examples.  A  complete  understanding  of  the 
theory  will  make  a  new  and  faultless  selection  possible. 

The  nature  of  babies  and  young  children  is  still  much  less  considered 
by  scientific  observers  than  is  that  of  plants  and  animals,  and  there  is 
consequently  in  this  field  an  infinite  number  of  discoveries  and  experi- 
ences to  be  collected  together,  which  in  their  importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  human  society  are  second  to  no  science  whatever.  What 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Burdach,  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
have  effected  in  this  direction  is  still  very  little  compared  with  what 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  order  that  education  may  really  bear  good  fruit, 
and  the  secret  workings  of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  be  fully  revealed. 
The  side  of  the  question  which  Frobel  specially  illustrated,  and  for 
which  he  devised  his  practical  method  of  application  had,  before  his 
time,  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is  ti'ue  that  he  was  generally  in 
agreement  with  Burdach*s  theories  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  first 
utterances  of  children,  and  when  reading  his  works  in  the  company  ot 
friends  his  face  would  beam  with  pleasure  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
that  specially  pleased  him,  and  he  would  exclaim, — '*  See,  I  am  right 
after  all ;  he  has  found  it  out  too  !  "  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  fully 
aware  that  in  his  fundamental  idea  he  had  discovered  a  new  point  of 
departure  which  had  been  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors. 

However  much  or  little  the  nature  of  children  may  have  been  studied, 
no  one  has  come  up  to  Frobel  in  his  searching  analysis  of  every  phase 
and  detail  of  their  development.  Following  the  example  of  modem 
natural  science,  which  has  descended  from  the  study  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  to  that  of  the  least,  and  is  making  its  most  important  dis- 
covenes  through  microscopic  investigations,  Frobel,  in  the  field  of 
human  nature,  goes  back  to  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  finds  thus  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  moment  of  human  develop- 
ment with  all  the  others.  He  finds  the  law  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  systematic  development,  and  discovers  the  means  for  the  appHca^ 
tion  of  this  law.  In  the  growth  of  the  child  he  sees  the  same  system 
of  law  as  in  organic  growth  generally,  and  he  points  out  the  complete 
analogy  between  the  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  organisms 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  as  an  organic  whole. 

A  new  basis  has  thus  been  given  to  education,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  build  up  upon  it.    But  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently. 
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VIII.      BARLIBST    DBVBLOPMENT    OF   THE   LIMBS. 

During  the  first  years  of  life  the  physical  development  is  the  modt 
marked  and  prominent,  but  the  growth  of  the  soul,  though  unperceived, 
goes  on,  nevertheless,  all  the  while ;  for  in  infancy  body  and  soul  are 
still  completely  in  union,  and  can  only  be  developed  through  mutual 
interaction.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Frdbel  has  compiled  his  **  Mut- 
ler  und  Koselieder**  The  games  introduced  in  this  book  are  adapted 
both  to  cultivating  the  limbs  and  senses,  and  guiding  and  assisting  the 
mind  in  its  first  awakening  stage. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  bodily 
health,  and  their  use  in  later  childhood  and  youth  is  consequently 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  present  day.  But  bodily  disci- 
pline is  essential  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  humanity.  By  de- 
veloping muscular  force  the  will  is  strengthened,  and  grace  of  mind 
and  spirit  increases  in  proportion  to  physical  grace. 

Now,  if  children  require  systematic  muscular  exercises  when  they 
can  already  walk  and  run  and  jump,  they  need  them  still  more  before- 
hand. Circus-riders  and  tight-rope  dancers  are  taken  at  the  tenderest 
age  to  be  trained  for  their  professions,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
pliability  of  the  limbs  decreases  with  every  additional  year. 

For  centuries  past  the  maternal  instinct,  following  its  playful  bent, 
has  devised  all  manner  of  little  games  which  tend  to  exercise  children's 
limbs;  but  these,  like  everything  else  that  human  beings  do  merely 
from  instinct,  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

The  popular  nursery-games  that  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  they  are  the  product 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  mothers,  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world 
and  in  all  ages.  Of  these  Frobel  collected  together  all  that  were  suita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  it  was  his  habit 
to  go  about  familiarly  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  ways  of  mothers  with  their  babies ;  and  in  this  way  he  accu- 
mulated a  whole  store  of  national  nursery  and  cradle  songs,  which  he 
adapted  for  his  own  use,  taking  care  always  to  eliminate  from  them  all 
the  course  expressions,  unchildlike  ideas,  or  utter  nonsense,  which  too 
often  disfigured  and  spoilt  them.  Mothers  never  play  with  their  chil- 
dren in  perfect  silence ;  they  invariably  talk  or  sing  to  them  all  the 
while,  and  those  among  us,  who  can  still  recall,  with  inward  emotion, 
the  first  songs  with  which  their  mother's  voice  lulled  them  to  sleep  in 
their  infancy,  will  not  wonder  at  Frobel's  connecting  the  earliest  awak- 
ening of  feeling  with  the  songs  that  accompany  his  games. 

The  object  of  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  produce  the  com- 
pletest  possible  development  of  all  the  muscles.  This,  however,  would 
be  fatiguing  for  young  children,  who,  during  the  first  yeai*s  of  their 
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life,  require  to  be  equally  stimulated  on  all  sides  of  their  nature.  Every 
branch,  too,  of  their  training  must  be  carried  on  by  the  most  gradual 
process.  Both  these  essentials  are  fully  considered  in  Frobel's  ^  Gym- 
nastic Games."  The  gymnastics  of  the  body  serve,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  organs,  and  the  first 
playful  activity  of  the  child  is  maule  the  starting-point,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  all  later  development,  bqth  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  sequence  and  continuity  in  the  whole 
course  of  education. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  activity,  and  all  activity,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  strength,  and  not  over-straining,  is  enjoyment.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  in  the  gambols  of  young  animals,  and  in  the  case 
of  little  children  who  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  kicking  their 
feet  against  some  object  which  offers  resistance,  or  against  the  hands 
of  their  mothers,  who  should  encourage  them  to  repeat  the  exercise,  for 
it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  their  backs  and  legs.  But  the  principal 
gymnastic  exercises  in  Frobel's  book  have  reference  to  the  hand,  which 
is  the  most  important  member  of  the  human  body.  The  increased  use 
of  machinery  in  the  present  day  tends  more  and  more  to  relieve  human 
beings  from  all  the  rougher  kind  of  manual  labor,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  branches  of  industry  a  growing  demand  for  artistic 
work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  care  should 
be  bestowed  on  cultivating  manual  dexterity.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  to  see  how  stiff  and  awkward  are 
usually  tho$:e  limbs  which  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  work  for  their 
bread.  Unless  the  hand  be  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  life  a  great 
measure  of  its  pliability  is  lost,  and  the  muscles  do  not  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  modern  technical  demands  of  all  kinds. 
Pianoforte  players,  sculptors,  and  other  artists,  know  that  it  is  only  by 
practice,  carried  on  from  their  earliest  childhood,  that  they  can  attain 
perfect  mastery  in  the  technicalities  of  their  arts.  Education  should^ 
therefore,  begin  with  teaching  the  management  of  material,  or  manual 
work,  then  go  on  to  the  transformation  of  material,  which  constitutes 
art  or  industry,  and  finally  lead  up  to  the  spiritualization  of  material. 
Not  time  only,  but  much  tedious  discipline  also  would  be  saved  in  late 
years  if  children  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  by 
means  of  their  early  games. 

All  things  whatsoever  that -surround  a  child  are  either  products  of 
Nature  or  of  human  culture,  and  have  their  ultimate  origin  in  God. 
Now,  the  child's  relation  to  these  things  should  be  conveyed  to  him  with 
the  utmost  possible  clearness  and  definiteness,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impression  of  unity  and  continuity,  in  which,  as  yet,  everything 
appears  to  him,  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  specimens  from  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder,** 
and  see  how  Frobel  carries  out  his  ideas. 
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IX.    THB   child's   first   BKLATIONS    TO   NATURB. 

We  must  here,  of  course,  take  for  granted  that  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  true  education  are  at  hand,  and  also  teachers  who  understand 
how  to  make  use  of  these  conditions.  In  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
where  many  a  child  grows  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more  without 
making  any  acquaintance  with  nature,  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
life  of  fields  and  forests,  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  universe, 
Frobel's  system  of  education  cannot  possibly  be  applied  (unless  there 
are  Kindergartens  within  reach  to  supply  the  life  of  nature),  and  the 
human  being  must  go  without  the  most  essential  and  natural  elements 
of  its  development  The  Kindergartens  should  supply  to  children  the 
atmosphere  of  country  life  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  human  being  to  grow  up  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  glorious  world  of  nature,  where  the  breath  of  nature's  God 
breathes  with  life-giving  power. 

When  a  child  of  about  a  year  old  is  taken  out  of  doors,  the  things 
that  first  attract  its  notice  are  those  that  move.  Movement  signifies  to 
children  /(/«,  and  is  what  they  first  become  aware  of.  Hence  the  child's 
glance  will  at  once  be  arrested  by  a  weather-cock,  or  any  other  object 
moved  by  the  wind. 

THE  WEATHBB-COCK 

is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  first  games  for  hand-gymnastics. 

The  hand  stretched  put  sideways  with  the  thumb  held  upright  repre- 
sents the  weather-cock,  and  the  movement  from  one  side  to  the  other 
forms  an  exercise  for  the  muscles  which  connect  the  arm  and  the  hand, 
and  are  the  most  important  in  all  handiwork. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
muscles,  the  movement  must  be  uniform  and  regular.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  ordinary  nursery  hand-games. 

Children  only  really  understand  what  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  them,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  their  lives.  No  amount  of  vague 
staring  at  weather-cocks,  or  any  other  object  swayed  by  the  wind,  will 
produce  in  them  anything  like  a  true  impression  of  a  force  which  causes 
the  movement;  but,  if  they  imitate  it  themselves  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  their  hands,  they  will,  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  exercise, 
begin  dimly  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  invisible  force  at  work  behind  the 
visible  manifestation. 

The  motto  of  this  game,  addressed  to  the  mother,  is  as  follows : 

"  WouldBt  thou  give  thy  child  of  outward  things  a  notion, 
Let  it  learn  early  to  imitate  their  motion. 
Thus  in  these  things  deeply  ground  it, 

It  will  learn 

To  discern, 
And  to  copy  things  around  W— Amelia  Gumey. 
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SONG. 

**  As  the  weather-cock  on  the  tovrer 

Toms  about  in  wind  and  shower. 

Baby  moves  its  hands  with  pleasure, 

Round  and  round  in  merry  measure." — Amelia  Gtumey. 

If  the  action  were  not  accompanied  by  explanatory  words,  the  child's 
intelligence  and  power  of  speech  would  not  be  called  out. 

The  next  important  step,  viz.,  to  connect  the  visible  phenomena  of 
which  the  child  has  been  made  conscious,  with  an  invisible  cause,  is 
easily  taken.  The  mother,  for  instance,  says :  "  The  wind  moves  the 
trees,  the  mill,  the  kite,  etc.,"  and  then  asks,  **  Where  is  the  wind  ?  " 
and  when  the  child  begins  to  look  about  in  search  of  the  wind,  she  says  r 
"  The  wind  does  all  this,  but  we  cannot  see  the  wind." 

Another  game  is  called 

THE   SUN-BIRD, 

and  consists  in  reflecting  the  sun*s  rays  through  a  bit  of  glass,  and  let- 
ting them  play  on  the  wall.  The  mother  or  teacher  says  to  the  child, 
"  Catch  the  bird,"  and  after  he  has  made  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to 
do  so,  she  adds,  "  We  can  see  the  bird,  but  it  will  not  let  us  catch  it." 
The  child  thus  learns  at  an  early  age  that  it  is  not  only  material  posses- 
sion that  gives  pleasure,  that  beauty  has  the  power  to  penetrate  to  the 
soul,  and  to  produce  greater  happiness  than  mere  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  can  afford. 

The  knowledge  impressed  on  its  mind  in  various  ways  that  material 
things  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  with  all  the  senses,  and  that  their  ultimate 
cause  cannot  be  grasped  at  all,  leads  the  child,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  observations,  from  the  idea  of  matter  to  something  higher  than 
matter,  and  accustoms  it  to  reason  from  the  visible  world  to  a  higher 
invisible  one,  and  to  a  higher  power  ruling  in  everything.  It  must  be 
well  understood,  of  course,  that  at  first  children  are  only  capable  of 
receiving  a  more  or  less  distinct  impression  of  this  truth. 

But  not  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  only,  those  of  the  heavens  also, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  made  use  of  by  Frdbel  to  convey  to 
the  child's  mind  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  universe. 
And  here  he  adopts  the  only  possible  means,  viz.,  awakening  in  the 
child  a  perception  of  the  living  bond  of  union  which  connects  every- 
thing together  as  a  whole,  the  j>ower  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  child 
suspects  as  yet  no  divisions  and  contradictions  in  the  world  ;  his  near- 
est surroundings,  which  speak  to  him  as  love,  are  for  him  the  meas- 
ure and  pattern  of  everything  else.  Neither  has  he  any  conception 
of  distance,  but  snatches  at  the  far-off  moon  as  at  the  flower  close  to 
him.  And  this  sense  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  outward  world, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  own  inward  harmony  or  innocence,  it  must  be 
our  endeavor  to  preserve  for  him,  and  not  let  the  knowledge  of  conflict- 
ing forces  open  his  eyes  any  sooner  to  divisions  and  discords  than  grow- 
ing self-consciousness  will  sooner  or  later  unavoidably  do  for  him.     The 
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Intuitive  perception  in  the  child's  soul  of  the  oneness  and  unity  of  God 
IB  after  all  the  eternal  truth,  and  all  the  warring  and  strife  in  the  more 
conscious  lives  of  men  and  women  only  a  passing  phenomenon  of 
spiritual  growth. 

THE    CHILD   AND   THE   MOON 

is  an  example  of  the  only  intelligible  way  in  which  the  great  universal 
harmony  and  concord  of  all  created  things  can  be  communicated  to  the 
child's  mind,  viz.,  through  the  idea  of  love  to  himself. 

SONG. 

{To  be  said  or  gung  by  the  mother.) 

"  See,  my  child,  the  moon's  sweet  light, 

Up  in  heaven  shining  bright. 

Moon  come  down,  come  quickly  here 

To  my  little  child  so  dear." 

"  Gladly  would  I  come  and  play 

With  you,  but  too  far  away 

I  live,  and  from  my  home  above 

I  cannot  come  to  those  I  love. 

But  I  send  my  shining  light 

To  make  the  earth  you  live  on  bright,  ^ 

Just  to  please  you,  little  child, 

I  look  down  with  my  glance  so  mild  ; 

And,  although  Vm  far  away, 

I  watch  with  love  your  merry  play. 

You  must  i>romi8e  me  to  be 

Good  and  kind,  and  then  you'll  see, 

I  shall  often,  often  come, 

And  look  in  at  your  happy  home  ; 

And  when  my  shining  light  you  see. 

You  must  wave  a  kiss  to  me." 

*'  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  moon, 

Come  back  again  right  soon  !  " 

Thus  Frobel  would  have  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  universe  made 
use  of  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  knowledge,  and,  above  all  things,  by 
leading  the  child's  observations  in  gradual  stages  from  created  things  up 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  make  these  phenomena  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  child's  soul  a  conception  of  the  highest  Being.  •*  My  system  of 
education  is  based  on  religion,  and  intended  to  lead  up  to  religion." 

The  child's  relation  also  to  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  will  only 
become  real  and  vivid  to  him  if  he  has  to  do  with  them  himself,  if  from 
his  cradle  he  has  grown  up  among  flowers,  and  has  not  lacked  animal 
playfellows,  "  his  brothers  beneath  him,"  as  Michelet  says. 

Frobel  would  have  liked  to  see  hung  up  before  the  cradle  of  every 
infant  a  bird  in  a  cage,  the  movements  and  twitterings  of  which  would 
occupy  the  child's  attention  immediately  on  its  awaking,  and  prevent 
that  idle  brooding  by  which  the  weight  of  the  material  world  smothers 
the  feeble  spark  of  the  spirit.  Even  young  babies  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  elementary  forces  of  nature — which  are  those 
most  closely  related  to  its  own  nature — and  for  this  purpose  they  should 
apend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  and  season  allow 
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it,  in  the  open  air,  where  the  voices  of  wind  and  water,  color,  form^ 
and  sounds  of  thousand-fold  kinds,  will  be  their  first  instructors.  Thus 
the  senses  will  be  trained  and  fitted  for  conveying  to  the  soul  its  earliest 
nourishment.  Without  cultivation  of  the  senses  cultivation  of  the  soul 
is  impossible.  Too  little  distinction,  however,  is  still  made  between 
disciplined  and  undisciplined  enjoyment  of  the  senses.  Real,  elevated^ 
mental  enjoyment  can  only  be  realized  through  cultivated  senses,  and 
such  enjoyment  will  overcome  that  delight  in  the  coarse  gratification  of 
the  senses  which  is  incompatible  with  human  dignity. 

Children  should  be  encouraged,  also,  to  call  around  them  the  chick> 
ens,  pigeons,  or  other  domestic  animals  at  hand,  and,  whilst  they  are 
scattering  food  before  them,  little  songs  may  be  sung  in  which  the 
modes  of  life  of  these  animals  may  be  described.  Children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  intelligent  observation  of  human  life,  and  can  only  understand 
the  actions  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  them- 
selves. The  life  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  them  with 
hundreds  of  scenes  in  which  the  rude  primitive  existence  out  of  which 
humanity  h&s  developed  itself  is  reflected,  as  in 

THE  FARM-YARD  GATE. 

What  cau  this  be  ?    A  gate  I  see ! 
Oh  !  come  into  the  court  with  me  ; 

The  horses  are  springing, 

The  pigeons  are  flying, 

The  geese  are  chattering, 

The  ducks  are  quacking, 

The  hens  are  cackling, 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  cow  is  lowing. 

The  calf  is  sporting, 

The  Iamb  is  baaing, 

The  sheep  is  bleating, 

The  pig  is  grunting  ; 
Closely  shut  the  gate  must  be. 
That  none  may  run  away. 
But  all  in  peace  together  BtAy.— Amelia  Owmey. 

It  is  generally  the  sight  of  animals  that  first  awakens  in  children  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  With  a  little  encouragement  and  direction  they 
will  easily  learn  their  names  and  chief  characteristics,  and  be  led  to  ob- 
serve their  movements,  habits,  manner  of  life,  etc. ;  they  will  learn  how 
to  manage  and  look  after  them,  and  so  get  to  love  them,  and  know  their 
value  to  mankind.  And  all  this  knowledge  will  be  a  preparation  for 
life  and  intercourse  in  the  world  of  human  beings.  If  children  have 
early  learned  to  observe  the  endless  differences  that  exist  in  the  condi- 
tions of  animals,  how  all  the  separate  species,  varying  in  their  ways 
and  requirements,  live  and  flourish  in  different  elements  and  surround- 
ings, they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  the  Philistine  habit  of  criti- 
cising and  condemning  everything  in  which  their  fellow-creatures  differ 
from  themselves — the  seeds  of  wide-hearted  toleration  and  love  of  jus- 
tice will  have  been  planted  in  th»m. 
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AU  the  difEerent  images  and  influences  of  nature  j>roduce  correspond- 
ing moods  in  the  human  mind.  A  landscape,  smiling  in  the  sunshine, 
impresses  the  mind  very  differently  from  a  hurricane  by  the  seashore, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  produces  a  different  effect  from  the 
croaking  of  owls.  The  young  child  perceives  at  first  only  individual 
objects  in  nature ;  the  thing  which  is  occupying  him  at  the  moment  is 
all  that  will  excite  his  attention  or  influence  his  mind. 

To  grown  people  and  children  alike  impressions  produced  by  nature 
seem,  more  or  less,  the  creation  of  their  own  souls,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  there  is  everywhere  harmony  between  the  outward  world  and  the 
inner  nature  of  man,  everywhere  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  Spirit  which  pervades  both  these  iuter-dependent  worlds  is  one? 

To  a  song  called  "  The  Little  Fishes,"  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
finger  exercise  imitating  the  swimming  undulating  movement  of  fish, 
Frobel  has  affixed  the  following  motto  (which,  indeed,  may  be  consid- 
«red  the  key  to  all  the  songs  in  the  book), — 

"  Where  there's  moreinent,  where  there's  action, 

For  the  child's  eye  there's  attraction  ! 

Where  hrightness,  melody,  and  measure, 

Its  little  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure, 
Oh  !  Mothers,  strive  to  keep  these  young  souls  fresh  and  clear, 
That  order,  truth,  and  beauty,  always  may  be  dear  !  " 

Cleanliness  and  order  in  everything  that  relates  to  a  child's  bodily 
wants  will  also  influence  the  purity  of  its  soul,  just  as  the  delight  in 
clear  sparkling  water,  and  all  that  is  bright  and  transparent,  has  more 
to  do  with  the  spiritual  nature  than  the  bodily  senses.  '^  All  things 
are  parables  "  {Allen  Ut  Gleichniifs),  said  Goethe,  when  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  analogy  between  tlie  world  of  outward  phenomena  and  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  sym- 
bolic language  of  nature  will  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  mankind. 

It  is  not  mere  infantine  curiosity  which  is  at  work  when  children 
peer  with  eager  eyes  into  a  nest  full  of  young  birds.  The  snug  little 
home,  in  which  the  parent-birds  nestle  out  of  pipht  with  their  young 
ones,  is  to  the  child  a  picture  of  its  own  home  lile,  which  he  cannot 
form  a  distinct  objective  conception  of  until  he  has  seen  it,  as  it  were, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  himself.  His  own  parents  are  too  closely 
united  with  him,  too  much  part  of  his  own  life,  for  him  to  be  able  to 
form  a  right  idea  of  his  relations  to  them. 

A  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  tries  hard  to  round  his  little 
hands  into  the  shape  of  a  bird's-nest,  singing  all  the  while  the  little 
'*  bird-song,''  will  be  sure  to  think  of  his  own  dear  mother. 

Two  pretty  birds  built  a  soft  warm  nest, 

In  which  together  they  may  rest ; 

Three  round  eggs  in  the  nest  they  lay, 

And  hatch  three  young  birds  one  fine  day  ! 
"  Twit,  twit,  twit,"  the  young  ones  call, 
"  Mother,  thou  art  so  dear  to  us  »W*— Amelia  Gumep. 
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Frobel  uses  this  example,  of  the  visible  providence  of  parents,  to 
lead  the  mind  up  to  the  invisible  providence  of  the  all-protecting  Heav- 
enly Father.  The  child  is  then  taught  to  observe  either  in  real  life,  or 
in  the  pictures  of  the  "  Mutter  uud  Koselieder"  how  every  little  bird 
is  taken  care  of  in  a  special  way,  how  it  builds  its  nest  where  it  is  safe 
from  danger,  and  where  the  food  it  requires  is  within  reach,  and  that 
it  builds  this  nest,  and  hatches  its  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  unfledged  little  creatures  will  be  protected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
spring  sun,  and  so  forth.  And  then  the  mother,  drawing  the  child's 
attention  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  the  little  birds  lie  quietly  in 
their  nest,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  mother,  who  has  gone  to  fetch 
them  food,  repeats  these  words : 

"  The  heavenly  Father's  glorious  sun 

Warms  thy  home  too  and  makes  it  bright, 
He  shines  on  thee  and  every  one, 

Look  up  and  thank  him  for  his  light.*' 

And  many  other  verses  of  the  book  point  in  like  manner  to  6od*8  all- 
ruling  Providence. 

The  child,  who,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  has  imitated  the  watering 
of  flowers,  in  the  hand-game  called  the  "  watering-pot,"  when  it  is  a 
year  or  two  older,  will  delight  in  carrying  water  to  real  flowers,  and 
somewhat  later  on  will  tend  its  patch  of  ground  diligently,  for  its  senses 
will,  from  the  very  first,  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  all  living 
things  require  care  and  love,  and  that  love  must  show  itself  in  action. 
Whatever  children  have  to  take  care  of  they  learn  to  love,  and,  through 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  plants  and  animals,  their  feelings 
will  be  so  enlarged  and  cultivated  that  in  after-life  they  will  be  capable 
of  making  sacrifices  for  the  human  beings  whom  they  love. 

As  every  human  instinct  has  it«  analogy  in  nature,  so  has  that  instinct 
of  which  conscience  is  in  time  developed.  If  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  evil  recognized  which  follows 
neglect  or  violation  of  natural  laws,  the  order  of  the  moral  world,  trans- 
gression against  which  constitutes  sin,  will  be  easily  grasped.  Just  as 
every  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  speaks  distinctly  in  the  outward 
visible  world,  so  does  the  voice  of  conscience  make  itself  loudly  heard 
within,  when,  by  something  unworthy  of  its  higher  destiny,  the  laws 
of  human  nature  are  violated. 

None  but  those  who  do  not  understand  or  observe  the  nature  and 
character  of  children,  who  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  and 
have  no  feeling  or  love  for  nature,  will  consider  it  a  piece  of  far-fetched 
absurdity,  thus  to  interpret  the  earliest  games  of  children  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  beginning  of  mental  develop- 
ment. If  the  first  play  and  laughter  of  the  infant  had  no  connection 
with  the  last  deeds  of  the  old  man,  how  could  we  pretend  to  believe  in 
anything  like  continuity  in  human  life,  and  man's  inward  develop- 
ment?   Only  when  the  idea  of  this  continuity  has  been  fully  grasped, 
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when  education  shall  succeed  in  preserving  unbroken  the  thread  which 
connects  the  child  with  the  youth,  will  the  man  live  and  act  to  the  end 
of  his  days  up  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  And  then  only  shall  we  see 
real  men  and  women  truly  great  and  worthy  characters. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  fresh  advances  must  be  made  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  heal  the  breach  which  ha%  hitherto  existed  between  man 
and  nature — and  which  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  human  under- 
standing and  consciousness — and  to  bring  humanity  and  nature,  by 
the  conquest  and  spiritualization  of  the  latter,  into  a  new  bond  of 
union,  in  an  age  when  natural  science  places  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
science,  and  subdues  to  itself  one  department  of  life  after  another,  a 
new  generation  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  receiving  its 
initiation  in  this  temple  of  Divine  revelation,  and  being  fitted  to  exer- 
cise wisely  the  sovereignty  assigned  to  man  over  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
And  this  initiation  must  take  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  life, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  symbolic  language  of  nature,  which  chil- 
dren's eyes  can  read  better-  than  others.  As  humanity  in  the  dawn  of 
its  existence  apprehended  clearly  the  language  of  nature,  and  heard  in 
it  distinctly  the  voice  of  God,  so  in  the  thousand  voices  of  nature  does 
the  child  hear  God  speaking  to  it,  and  lofty  truths  are  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  its  soul.  The  rippling  brook  tells  him  the  loveliest 
fairy  tales ;  the  vine-leaves  swayed  by  the  summer  breeze  reveal  to  him 
the  first  secrets  of  beauty ;  the  flowers  greet  him  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  exchange  smiling  glances  with  him  ;  the  wind-chased  clouds, 
painted  by  the  evening  sun,  shape  themselves  to  his  fancy  into  magic 
pictures  of  an  ideal  world ;  butterflies  and  insects  speak  to  him  in  a 
familiar  language,  and  the  birds  gladden  with  poetry  that  is  ever  new. 

In  such  a  world  of  beauty  and  divine  peace,  the  young  heart  will  so 
expand  and  strengthen  as  to  be  able  later  to  endure  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  human  world,  will  acquire  force  sufficient  to  overcome  all 
adverse  powers,  and  gain  an  indomitable  belief  in  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  an  immutable  trust  in  the  fatherly  love  of  God. 

**  What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  separate  1 "  says  Frobei 
with  regard  to  man's  '*  union  with  nature." 
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X.      THE  child's  first  RELATIONS  TO  MANKIND. 

The  child  awakens  to  life  in  its  mother^s  arms,  its  mother  is,  so  to 
say,  its  own  wider  life.  Without  her  cai*e,  without  her  looks  of  love, 
existence  would  offer  a  soiTy  prospect  to  the  young  new-comer.  The 
mother  must  be  her  child's  first 'mediator  with  the  world  and  mankind. 

The  physical  union  between  mother  and  child,  which  still  continues 
for  some  time  after  birth,  btfcomes  gradually  loosened,  and  that  first  by 
the  child  learning  to  walk,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  physical  independ- 
ence. But  even  in  this  earliest  period  of  the  child's  life  a  certani  degree 
of  spiritual  union,  between  mother  and  child,  must  have  been  gamed, 
if,  with  the  growing  freedom  and  independence  of  body,  there  is  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  mental  union  from  which  the  mother  derives  her 
chief  educational  power.  Woe  to  the  child  who  learns  to  run  withoat 
ever,  during  its  first  exercise  of  this  new  freedom,  hurrying  back  in 
terror  to  his  mother's  loving  arms  1  To  the  end  of  his  life  thei-e  will  be 
a  void  in  his  soul,  for  the  first  love-bond  in  his  life  was  not  knit  closely 
and  securely  enough.  But  if  the  hearts  of  mother  and  child  are  rightly 
fused  together,  during  the  period  of  bodily  union  and  earliest  nurture, 
then  the  physical  emancipation  of  the  child  will  work  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  regards  mind  and  spirit ;  spiritual  union  will  increase  with 
the  child's  consciousness  of  its  physical  independence  of  its  mother, 
with  the  development  of  its  personality. 

The  first  utterance  through  which  the  child  expresses  its  love  relation- 
ship to  human  beings,  to  its  mother,  is  smiling.  The  human  heart  alone 
is  capable  of  laughter  and  tears,  and  for  the  newborn  infant  this  is  the 
only  language  at  command  to  express  its  wants  and  feelings. 

All  relationships  start  from  one  point,  one  object,  and  they  must  first 
be  firmly  knit  round  this  point  before  they  can  bear  to  have  their  limits 
widened.  Thus  the  mother  should  be  the  central  point  round  which 
the  child's  being  revolves  at  first ;  she  should  not  allow  any  one  else  to 
have  so  much  to  do  with  him  as  herself,  in  order  that  his  heart  may 
learn  to  concentrate  itself.  A  great  deal  of  harm  is  still  done  in  this 
respect  by  nurses  and  other  servants.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents, 
who  are  surrounded  by  numbers  of  attendants,  and  handed  over  first  to 
one  and  then  another,  frequently  grow  up  with  weak,  unstable  affections*. 

The  natural  sequence  of  human  relationship  for  the  child  is  from 
the  mother  to  the  father,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  grandparents,  the 
more  distant  members  of  the  family,  and  the  servants  of  the  house ; 
and  after  these  come  its  own  pla3rfellows  and  the  friends  of  its  parents. 
Very  young  children  are  apt  to  cry,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  on  a  look  of 
alarm,  if  taken  amongst  a  large  company  of  strangers,  and  this  is  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  yet  feel  any  connection  between  themselves 
and  people  outside  their  own  family,  and  are  therefore  frightened  by 
them.     Everything  strange  and  unknown,  unless  it  be  led  up  to  by 
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gradual  transitions,  gives  a  shock  to  the  system.  If  the  harmony  of 
the  soul  is  to  be  complete  in  the  future,  the  child's  feelings  must  not 
be  overstrained  at  first,  but  be  allowed  to  expand  gradually. 

Hence  it  must  always  have  a  pernicious  effect  to  take  young  children 
out  of  the  family  circle,  and  set  them  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  commu- 
nity, where  no  natural  bonds  of  affection  can  be  knit.*  Children  who 
have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in  orphanages,  or  who  have  spent  the 
first  part  of  their  lives  in  a  foundling  hospital,  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  a  melancholy,  listless  expression  of  countenance ;  they  always 
look  as  if  something  waa  wanting  to  them,  however  good  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  institutions  may  be.  Nothing  can  fully  take  the  place 
of  the  natural  atmosphere  of  family-life  which  has  been  divinely  or- 
dained for  children,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  orphan  asylums  do,  to  an  immense  extent,  compensate  the  little 
ones  received  in  them  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care  and  love. 

"  Father,  mother,  and  child  make  up  at  first  the  whole  human  being," 
says  Frobel.  The  family  is  the  first  link  in  the  organism  of  humanity, 
the  first  social  community.  And  if  this  first  link  be  imperfect,  how 
can  the  others  hang  together  properly  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  small  circle,  in  which  the  starting  point  of 
morality  may  be  said  to  lie,  does  not  in  course  of  time  extend  its  horizon, 
exclusive  family  love  would  degenerate  into  family  egotism,  of  which 
there  is  already  quite  enough  in  the  world.  In  the  Middle- Ages  such 
exclusiveness  was  to  a  certain  extent  necessary ;  it  had  its  justifications 
and  its  good  results.  But  in  the  present  day  the  conditions  of  life  are 
different ;  and  family  egotism,  such  particularly  as  exists  among  the 
aristocracy  and  in  the  seclusion  of  country  life,  must  be  rooted  out  as  a 
remnant  of  feudalism  if  the  love  of  humanity  is  to  increase  and  spread. 

Hence  children,  when  once  they  have  become  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  family  circle — have  embraced  all  its  members  in  their  affections — 
must  be  introduced  to  a  larger  circle,  which  should  consist  chiefly  of 
children  of  their  own  age.  The  face  of  the  youngest  child  will  brighten 
with  delight  when  it  meets  another  of  the  same  size  or  age.  An  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  sympathy  arises  where  there  is  a  similar  degree  of 
development,  just  as  in  later  life  people  of  kindred  minds  become  at- 
tached to  one  another.  The  Kindergarten  affords  the  best  possible 
playground  for  infants,  even  before  their  second  year ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses. 

The  hand-games  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  furnish  also  the  first 
introduction  to^the  family  relationships. 

Almost  everything  that  comes  under  a  child's  notice  will  suggest  to 
it  these  relationships,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  known  to  it.    Its 


*It  to  quite  another  thing,  to  take  young  children  (even  during  their  two  first  years) 
for  part  of  the  day  to  Kindergartens,  for  they  will  there  be  thrown  only  with  children, 
and  will  hare  companions  of  their  own  age. 

16 
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dolls  are  made  to  represent  father,  or  mother  and  children ;  it  playa  at 
being  father  or  mother  with  its  little  companions.  A  child  of  two  yean 
old  or  so  will  cry  out :  **  Father  and  mother  stars  I "  while  gazing  at 
two  large  shining  orbs  in  the  heavens  (see  **Mut(er  und  Koselieder "). 
These  and  a  hundred  other  examples  teach  us  what  a  prominent  place 
this  most  natural  of  relations  occupies  in  the  minds  of  children. 

In  one  of  the  finger-games  the  child's  fingers  are  made  to  represent 
its  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

For  instance : 

This  is  the  mother,  dear  and  good; 
This  is  the  father,  of  merry  mood; 
This  is  the  brother,  strong  and  tall; 
This  is  the  sister,  beloved  of  all; 
This  is  the  baby,  still  tender  and  small; 
And  this  the  whole  family  we  call. 
Count  them— one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
To  be  happy  and  good  they  always  strive. 

In  another  game  the  fingers  are  counted  and  doubled  down  one  after 
the  other  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  names 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  of  the  child  itself  are  enumerated : 

To  thumb  now  I  say  one; 

To  index  finger,  two; 

To  middle  finger,  three; 

To  ring  finger,  four; 

At  little  finger  five  I  number. 

Now  I've  put  them  all  to  bed, 

Pillowed  is  each  sleepy  head; 

Let  them  rest  in  peaceful  slumheT.— Amelia  Ottmey. 

Counting  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  to  little  children, 
as,  indeed,  may  be  everything  that  is  of  importance  for  their  develop- 
ment, if  only  it  be  presentt^d  to  them  in  a  suitable  form ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  make  the  importance  of  number  intelligible  to  them  by 
degrees,  either  with  the  measure  of  music,  or  the  rhythm  of  verse,  or 
by  giving  them  a  number  of  things  to  count.  This  little  game  also 
affords  opportunity  for  exercising  children's  power  of  self-control. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  them  than  to  stand  perfectly  still  without 
making  a  sound  or  movement ;  it  is  in  vain  that  they  are  bidden  to  be 
silent  unless  they  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  reason  for  silence. 
But  here  is  a  game  of  which  they  understand  the  meaning,  and  they 
will  remain  perfectly  motionless,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  whole  minutes,  and  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  under 
the  impression  that  they  must  not  wake  the  sleeping  little  ones. 

From  young  children  only  very  little  must  be  expected,  and  only  a 
little  at  a  time  can  be  taken  in  by  them.  The  smallest  efforts  increased 
by  degrees  will  lead  up  at  last  to  the  greatest  ones. 

In  another  of  the  finger-games  the  fingers  represent  a  flower-basket 
in  which  the  child  carries  flowers  to  its  father,  and  thus  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  tiniest  human  being  of  expressing  its  love  in  action. 
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The  motto  to  this  is : 

"  Seek  your  children's  hearts  to  hold. 

By  all  the  means  you  can  devise ; 
Eren  their  love  for  yon  may  grow  oold, 

A  plant  that  is  not  watered  diet." 

Further  on  in  the  book  we  find  two  grandmothers  visiting  each  other 

with  their  grandchildren :    this  is  an  expansion  of  family  relations. 

The  story  connected  with  this  game  strings  together  all  the  various 

objects  which  have  hitherto  served  the  child  as  playthings  in  order  to 

])roduce  on  its  mind  an  impression  of  the  continuity  and  connection  of 

all  things. 

Frobel says : 

•  **  The  child  should  grow  into  a  full  harmonious  whole, 
This  is,  while  yet  on  earth,  the  destiny  of  his  soul." 

It  is  one  of  Frobel's  leading  ideas,  and  one  which  recurs  again  and 
again,  to  impress  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  universe  and  of 
humanity  on  the  child's  mind  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways. 

If  the  modem  mania  for  associations  would  extend  itself  to  associa- 
tions of  families,  for  the  combined  purpose  of  improving  education  and 
of  introducing  greater  community  into  it,  more  good  would  be  done 
than  by  all  the  associations  for  material  and  industrial  ends.  The 
Kindergarten  furnishes  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  by  placing  the 
beginnings  of  education  among  a  community  of  friendly  families,  each 
member  of  which  has  the  opportunity  of  using  his  endowments  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  young  generation. 

As  in  the  case  of  adult  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  humanity, 
there  are  great  and  critical  periods  of  development  which  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  their  careers  or  histories — so  is  it  with  the  growth 
of  children.  It  is  such  periods  as  these  that  Frobel  endeavours  to  point 
out  and  explain  to  mothers  in  order  that  they  may  turn  them  to  their 
destined  use.  The  greater  the  child's  unconsciousness  at  the  time,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  elf<jct  on  its  moral  development  of  all  impressions 
it  may  receive.  If  these  critical  periods  of  growth  were  judiciously  dealt 
with,  not  too  roughly  interfered  with,  while  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
watched  and  helped  to  make  their  work  lasting,  the  whole  development 
of  the  character  would  receive  a  different  and  a  better  bias.  The  most 
trifling  incidents  are  of  importance  in  childhood ;  for  the  whole  future 
life  is  influenced  by  the  impressions  made  then. 

For  instance,  Frobel  looks  upon  the  child's  first  fall  as  an  important 
event  in  his  early  development,  and  one  of  which  the  full  impression 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  child's  confidence  in  running  arises  from 
bis  being  still  ignorant  of  danger — he  is  like  virtue  which  has  not  yet 
been  tried!  He  falls,  and  is  for  the  first  time  frightened  out  of  the 
repose  of  unconsciousness.  The  wise  plan  then  would  be  to  leave  him 
io  himself,  not  to  lift  him  up  at  once  and  overwhelm  him  with  pity  and 
lamentations,  even  though   he  should  iiave  hurt  himself  a  little  and 
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begun  to  cry.  This  first  fright  and  pain  will  thus  produce  their  full 
impression  on  him,  and  foresight  will  be  awakened  in  him ;  his  self- 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  a  blind  iostinct,  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  strength  and  skill  will  become  gradually  recognized. 

Xothiiig  makes  people  so  superficial  as  being  subject  to  constant 
rapid  successions  of  impressions,  the  one  effacing  the  other,  and  no 
lasting  mark  being  left  on  the  mind  or  character.  The  present  genera- 
tion, in  the  rich  and  fashionable  world  especially,  affords  ample  proof 
of  this.  Rapid  reading,  rapid  traveling,  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
(even  the  noble  pleasures  of  art  and  nature)  crowded  one  on  the  other, 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern  life  generally,  tend  more  than  anything 
else  to  produce  superficiality,  emptiness,  and  dullness. 

So  little  thought  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  signification  of  chil- 
dren's earliest  play,  that  we  cannot  too  often  remind  our  readers  not  to 
look  for  this  meaning  in  the  outward  form  of  their  games,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  utterances  of  children,  being  the  natural  expression  of 
their  human  nature,  reveal  this  nature  in  its  earliest  beginnings.  A 
considerable  number  of  examples  from  the  series  in  the  **  Mutter  und 
Koselieder  *'  is  necessary  to  make  Frobel's  theories  quite  intelligible. 

One  of  the  well-known  games  often  played  with  little  children,  and 
which  always  causes  them  great  enjoyment,  is  Bo-Peep.  Now  it  is 
Frobel's  theory  that  whatever  invariably  calls  forth  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  little  beings,  and  has  become  a  tolerably  universal 
practice,  has  always  a  deep  significance  for  their  development ;  and  he 
explains  the  never-ending  delight  afforded  by  the  game  of  Bo-Peep  in 
this  manner :  that  the  child  through  the  momentary  separation  from 
its  mother  (viz.,  when  she  is  hidden  by  the  handkerchief)  becomes 
more  conscious  of  its  dependence  on  her,  and  for  this  reason  that  noth- 
ing can  be  realized,  or  made  objective  to  the  mind,  except  by  contrast 
with  its  opposite.  But  if  the  mother  should  neglect  to  evince  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  child  again  after  being  hidden  from  him,  or  should  allow 
the  child  to  remain  hidden  too  long  without  looking  for  him  and  rejoic- 
ing at  finding  him  again,  a  love  of  hiding  for  its  own  sake  may  gradu- 
ally be  acquired,  and  thus  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  habit  of 
concealment,  from  which  falsehood  and  deceit  are  not  far  removed. 

Who  could  pretend  to  decide  exactly  where  the  first  imperceptible 
germs  of  evil  in  the  human  soul  originate,  and  how  they  show  them- 
selves ?  The  faintest  gleam  that  promises  to  light  up  the  darkness  of 
early  psychology  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  educationalist,  and  Frobel 
has  certainly  penetrated  deeper  than  any  one  else  into  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  soul's  life.  Good  and  evil  lie  always  close  together, 
but  Divine  Providence  can  make  good  come  even  out  of  evil;  and 
education  should  do  its  utmost  to  use  the  impulses  which  might  lead  to 
evil  for  the  promotion  of  good.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  game 
of  Bo-Peep  exciting  in  the  child  a  love  of  concealment  Frobel  says ; 
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**  From  the  very  point  whence  danger  threatens  to  come,  help  may  come 
al»o— as  it  always  is  in  God*s  world — if  only  you,  the  mother,  rightly 
understand  how  to  turn  to  a  right  account  every  impulse  of  your  child's 
nature.  Through  the  outward  separation,  rightly  used,  the  sense  of 
inward  union  will  he  strengthened  in  the  child.  The  great  end  every- 
where to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  attainment  of  unity,  and  every  sepai  a- 
tion  should  be  made  to  conduce  to  this  end." 

What  is  most  essential  for  the  later  educational  influence  of  the 
mother  is  that  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  her  child's  development 
she  should  have  succeeded  in  gaining  its  confidence,  so  that,  when  the 
moment  of  the  first  fault  (or  **  fall  **)  comes,  the  child  should  not  think 
of  hiding  itself  from  her.  But  this  confidence  can  only  be  won  by  the 
mother's  living  in  the  child's  life,  that  is  to  say,  playing  with  it,  enter- 
log  into  everything  that  occupies  its  little  mind ;  in  short,  understand- 
ing and  rightly  directing  its  earliest  utterances.  If  the  first  fault  hn.s 
been  committed,  loving  sympathy  with  the  child's  inward  suffering,, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
brought  on  by  himself,  will  have  more  effect  than  any  scolding  or 
punishment.  That  these  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  as  the  child 
grows  older  is  of  course  understood ;  but  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
fault  are  always  its  most  effectual  punishment.  The  youngest  child 
can  tell  at  once  whether  praise  or  blame  is  intended  in  a  look,  and  if 
the  mother  possess  true  educational  tact  she  can  do  much  in  this  way 

This  occasion  of  the  child's  first  fault  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  it  brings  with  it  the  first  awakening  of  conscience. 
•  In  order  that  he  may  learn  to  listen  to  this  inward  voice,  to  catch  l)y 
degrees  its  faintest  whispers,  and  follow  them  obediently,  the  child 
must  first  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  a  call  addressed  to 
himself.     Frobel  associates  the  first  attention  to  the  mother's  call  with 

THIS   CUCKOO   GAME. 

The  child  is  hidden  in  its  mother's  arras  or  close  to  her,  does  not  see 
her,  but  hears  her  call,  and  is  delighted  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  If 
the  child  be  constantly  kept  up  to  following  obediently  the  voice  of  his 
mother  directing  him  to  what  is  good  and  right,  he  will  also  listen  to 
the  voice  within  him,  and  not  let  it  speak  in  vain.  If  the  mother  has 
made  her  call  dear  to  him  by  never  requiring  of  him  anything  in  op[»o- 
sition  to  bis  childish  nature  or  to  his  particular  character,  then  he  will 
also  love  the  call  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  this  voice  will 
accompany  him  through  life  as  a  guardian  angel  and  bind  him  to  (Tod. 
The  same  relation  which  exists  between  the  child  and  mother  after  the 
former  has  learned  to  distinguish  his  own  will,  and  .therewith  his  o>vn 
personality  from  that  of  his  mother,  will  exist  later  between  his  indi- 
vidual inclinations  and  the  judicial  or  warning  voice  of  univei*sal  reason 
speaking  to  him  through  conscience.  If  love,  loving  obedience,  and 
trusting  confidence  prevail  between  mother  and  child  instead  of  fear 
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of  severity  and  punishments,  there  will  be  a  possibility  in  later  lif^e  of 
that  true  virtue  which  follows  the  dictateti  of  conscience,  not  from  cow- 
ardice and  fear  of  compulsion  (inward  or  outward),  but  from  free 
choice  and  out  of  love  of  right,  and  of  God.  Whether  a  human  being 
becomes  a  moral  freedman  (within  the  given  limits)  or  a  slave  to  his 
own  and  others'  caprices,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  foundation 
laid  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  development.  It  is  not  how  often  or 
how  seldom  he  fails,  but  how  he  lifts  himself  up  from  his  falls  and 
atones  for  sins  committed,  that  determines  the  moi-al  worth  of  a  man. 

In  our  days,  when  obedience  to  personal  authority  is  growing  less 
and  less,  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  should 
do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  obedience  to  law.  The  child  should 
be  made  to  feel  at  an  early  age  that  his  parents  and  teachers  are,  like 
himself,  subject  to  a  higher  power,  in  order  that  there  may  be  early 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a  moral  order,  to  whose  au- 
thority he  will  in  time  have  to  submit.  All  the  qualities  of  a  child 
may,  if  not  carefully  watched,  pass  over  into  their  opposites  and  de- 
generate into  faults. 

The  first  characteristic  with  which  education  has  to  contend  is  self- 
will.  Without  a  certain  amount  of  self-will  the  character  would  never 
develop  itself  ;  for  it  is  precisely  out  of  self-will,  /.  f.,  one's  own  will, 
that  the  resolution,  the  assertion  of  one's  own  personality  and  opinion, 
in  short,  all  that  makes  of  human  beings  morally  responsible  men  and 
women,  is  developed. 

The  child's  self-will  is  the  perverted  expression  of  his  growing  feel- 
ing of  personality.  This  feeling  is  roused  when  something  contrary 
happens  to  it,  or  something  that  it  wants  is  denied  to  it.  Now  if  this 
something  be  a  thing  that  he  is  justified  in  wanting,  something  that  has 
to  do  with  a  necessity  of  his  preservation  or  development,  the  child  is 
in  the  right;  but  if  he  simply  will  not  submit  to  some  justifiable  de- 
mand of  his  elders,  then  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  must  not  be  listened 
to.  For  instance,  a  child  cries  in  its  cradle  for  food,  or  from  an  in- 
stinct of  cleanliness,  or  any  other  justifiable  prompting  of  its  nature, 
and  is  not  attended  to,  and  this  neglect  excites  him  to  anger,  and  his 
screaming  is  set  down  to  self-will.  In  such  a  case  the  mother  or  nurse 
is  to  blame.  But  if  a  child  simply  cries  whenever  it  wants  to  be  taken 
out  of  its  cradle,  it  must  not  always  be  humored  ;  so  that  its  will  or 
determination  may  not  degenerate  into  obstinacy  or  willfulness.  True, 
the  child  may  be  said  to  be  justified  in  requiring  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  it,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  what  is  disagreeable;  as,  for  instance, 
lying  alone  and  unoccupied  in  its  cradle.  But  then  some  occupation 
should  be  provided  for  it  in  its  cradle,  and  thus  the  reasonable  part  of 
its  demand  be  satisfied. 

It  is  most  essential  that  children  should  learn  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  to  do 
without  what  they  are  justified  in  wishing  for,  and  to  bear  what  is 
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impreasant  to  them  for  the  sake  of  others ;  they  must  be  trained  from 
their  cradles  to  subordinate  the  individual  will  to  the  community,  and 
to  sacrifice  self  out  of  love  to  others.  But  these  exercises  in  self-denial 
must  not  at  first  extend  to  giving  up  anything  really  necessary  to  them, 
and  must  never  last  too  long. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  education  than  to  strike  the  right 
balance  in  this  matter,  on  which  the  whole  struggle  of  human  life 
tarns ;  avoidance  of  all  that  is  disagreeable,  of  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
striviog  after  well-being  and  happiness,  are  the  two  opposite  forces  by 
means  of  which  Providence  works  out  our  whole  development.  Here, 
too,  love,  the  highest  principle  of  morality,  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead 
in  the  right  direction.  Let  children  learn  through  love  to  give  up  their 
own  will  to  others ;  this  is  the  only  right  sort  of  obedience  and  tha 
which  arouses  energy  for  good,  whereas  obedience  from  fear  produces! 
cowardice.  The  obedience  of  love  begets  reverence,  the  noble  desire 
not  to  grieve  parents  or  others  who  are  beloved,  and  from  it  there  will 
spring  later  a  holy  fear  and  reverence  of  God. 

In  training  children  to  obey,  very  little  distinction  is  made  between 
right  and  wrong  obedience.  The  child's  will  is  too  often  cowed  instead 
of  being  guided  and  directed  towards  right ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  human  beings  attain  that  true  moral  independence  without 
which  the  highest  kind  of  freedom,  that  of  self-government,  is  impossi- 
ble, and  the  inner  kernel  of  the  character  can  never  fully  unfold  itself. 

Frobel  lays  down  the  following  general  rules :  To  satisfy  the  child's 
demands  a3  much  as  possible ;  to  be  wisely  indulgent ;  not  to  command 
and  forbid  unreasonably ;  and  to  allow  the  child,  as  far  as  it  can  do  so 
without  injury,  to  teach  itself  by  its  own  experiences. 

It  would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  make  children  obedient  if  people 
began  in  earliest  childhood,  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  way.  Before 
egotistic  inclinations,  selfish  impulses  and  passions  have  yet  been 
aroused  and  become  obstacles  in  the  way,  submission  to  law,  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  guise  of  parental  authority,  is  not  difficult  to  the 
child  if  only  he  has  been  inspired  with  a  sense  that  nothing  but  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness  are  thought  of. 

This  applies  also  to  animals,  who  know  at  once  whether  harm  or 
good  is  meant  them.  One  glance  at  the  human  eye  is  enough  to  inspire 
the  animal  and  the  little  child  with  confidence  or  distrust.  It  is  only  by 
patience  and  love  that  animals  can  be  trained,  not  by  commanding  and 
forbidding;  and  yet  this  latter  plan  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  with 
young  children,  in  spite  of  the  proverb  which  says,  "  Das  verbot  nur 
reizt.**  These  then  are  the  chief  things  to  be  remembered :  That  love 
b^ets  confidence ;  that  only  what  is  right  and  wholesome  should  be 
required  of  children ;  that  all  compulsion  should  be  avoided  from  the 
beginning ;  that  they  should  never  be  taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and 
that  everything  that  is  disagreeable  to  them  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  averted  from  them. 
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As  they  grow  older,  more  and  more  may  by  degrees  be  exacted  from 
them,  and  sometimes  even  that  which  for  the  moment  is  difficult  and 
disagreeable,  for  love  and  trust  will  submit  blindly  and  conquer  tlie 
individual  will. 

And  as  it  is  only  in  childhood  that  a  firm  basis  of  true  obedience  can 
be  laid,  so  it  is  with  all  virtues  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  formation 
of  good  habits  and  experience  of  their  beneficial  consequences.  It  is 
therefore  of  tLe  greatest  importance  that  this  first  period  of  childhood 
should  be  understood  in  its  minutest  details  and  treated  accordingly. 

Another  critical  moment  in  the  development  of  children,  and  one 
which  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder "  takes  note  of,  is  when  they  first 
begin  to  observe  that  people  are  talking  about  them  and  criticising  them. 
Without  the  desire  to  gain  the  love  and  approval  of  others,  the  human 
being  would  be  deprived  of  his  strongest  stimulus  in  his  endeavors  after 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  This  desire  kindles  in  the  child  as  soon 
as  he  arrives  at  a  distinct  perception  of  his  own  personality.  He  then 
begins  to  wish  to  be  loved  and  praised  by  others,  and  it  depends  on  the 
right  or  wrong  guidance  of  this  instinct  whether  it  "will  develop  into 
proper  love  and  reverence,  or  into  vanity  and  ambition. 

In  the  games  "  The  Riders  and  the  Good  Child,"  and  "  The  Riders 
and  the  Sulky  Child,"  Frobel  endeavors  to  teach  mothers  the  right  way 
of  dealing  in  this  respect,  by  making  the  riders  delighted  with  the  good 
child,  while  they  leave  the  sulky  one  behind.  Children  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  loved  for  their  good  qualities,  and  not  for  their 
outward  appearance.  They  are  too  apt  to  hear  themselves  praised  as 
the  "  pretty  child,"  the  "  beautiful  child ; "  to  have  their  clothes  ad- 
mired, etc.  The  attention  of  many  mothers  is  exclusively  taken  up 
with  their  children's  dress.  "  What  will  people  say  if  you  make  your 
frock  dirty,  crumple  your  hat  ? "  and  so  forth,  is  the  ordinary  talk  of 
nurses.  Thus  the  child  grows  up  with  the  idea  that  people  pay  more 
attention  to  its  outward  person,  and  value  it  more  for  this  than  for  its 
real  merits.  Outward  appearance  is,  indeed,  the  standard  of  the  many. 
Whatever  the  children  see  their  parents  value  or  despise,  they  will  value 
or  despise  themselves. 

If  ever  a  time  is  to  come  when  appearance  shall  no  longer  rule  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  when  reality  shall  have  a  humble  place  by  its  side, 
children  must  be  supplied  with  a  proper  standard  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Pride,  vanity  and  bragging,  which  beget  folly  and  crimes  of  every 
kind,  originate  in  the  early  perversion  of  noble  impulses  which  were 
implanted  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  striving  after  good.  And 
as  succeeding  generations  inherit  from  each  other  sins  and  iniquities, 
so  the  virtues  that  have  been  cultivated  in  humanity,  and  Whose  germs 
lie  in  the  first  motions  of  the  child's  soul,  may  also  be  transmitted. 
The  whole  problem  of  the  development  of  humanity  consists  in  passing 
from  semblance  to  reality. 
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The  first  step  to  moral  development  must  thus  be  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses.  Whether  these  become  ministering  organs  to  the  spirit,  o** 
to  the  animal  nature,  will  to  a  great  extent  be  decided  in  childhood. 

As  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  first  which  pronounces  itself  in  the  child, 
so  his  first  desires  are  wont  to  be  associated  with  eating.  Most  children 
are  little  epicures,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  were  indifferent 
to  this  earliest  pleasure  which  their  senses  afford  them ;  but  it  is  owing 
to  bad  bringing  up  that  so  many  children  are  remarkable  for  greediness, 
daintiness,  and  excessive  love  of  eating  and  drinking. 

There  is  only  one-way  of  opposing  a  barrier  against  low  desires,  and 
that  is  by  developing  a  capacity  for  higher  enjoyments.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  coarse  desires  and  passions  can  be  entirely  rooted  out  by 
following  Frobel's  system,  but  that  the  physical  organs  will  in  this  way  be 
directed  to  the  utmost  towards  spiritual  things,  and  the  higher  part  of  hu- 
man  nature  made  to  coimteract  the  lower — the  animal.  The  sooner  this 
work  is  begun,  the  more  completely  will  it  be  carried  out.  Hence 
Frobel  requires  of  mothers  that  they  should  rightly  discipline  their 
children's  senses. 

He  recommends,  for  instance,  that  when  children  are  at  their  meals 
little  songs  should  be  sung  to  them,  or  else  that  some  animal,  such  as  a 
dog  or  bird,  should  be  at  hand  for  them  to  feed,  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  palate  may  not  engage  their  whole  attention.  He  would  also 
have  children  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  giving  part  of  their  food  to 
others  instead  of  enjoying  it  all  to  themselves.  But  then  what  is  offered 
by  the  child  must  really  be  taken  if  selfishness  is  to  be  counteracted,  or 
he  will  soon  find  out  that  his  sacrifices  are  only  pretended  ones.  These 
distractions  must  not,  however,  be  great  enough  to  deprive  the  child  of 
all  enjoyment  of  its  food,  for  that  would  injure  the  health. 

This  sense  of  taste  must,  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent  be  cultivated, 
for  all  the  senses  are  given  by  the  Creator  for  a  distinct  purpose,  and 
require  development,  or  cultivation,  that  they  may  fulfill  this  purpose. 

The  child  acquires  its  first  capacity  for  distinguishing,  through  the 
sense  of  taste ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  first  becomes  in  a  measure  con- 
scious of  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  beautiful  or  ugly.  And  here. 
as  everywhere,  we  find  an  analogfy  between  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
that  of  the  spirit.  Frobel  points  out  how  the  word  taste  not  only  de- 
scribes the  functions  of  the  palate  but  also  the  result  of  a  cultivated 
sense  of  beauty,  and  thus  connects  the  two  facts  together.  The  child 
exercises  the  power  of  comparison  when  it  notices  the  differences  in  the 
taste  of  food,  and  if  later  he  is  to  become  possessed  of  tciste  in  its  sense  of 
a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  he  must  learn  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  or  less  beautiful  and  harmonious,  the  suitable  and  the  non- 
suitable  ;  must  be  taught  to  shade  and  group  together  colors,  to  weigh 
and  measure  sizes  and  forms  against  one  another,  and  so  forth.  Fol- 
lowing ont  the  idea  that  all  and  everything  may  be  referred  back  to  one 
fundamental  principle,  Frobel  traces  taste  in  its  aesthetic  sense  to  the 
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development  in  the  child  of  the  taste  for  food,  and  explains  in  this  way 
the  fact  of  their  common  appellation.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it 
is  only  the  earliest  germ  of  aesthetic  culture  that  we  are  here  alluding 
to,  and  that  for  the  development  of  the  complete  fruit,  training  of  the 
most  diverse  kind  is  needed. 

One  of  the  little  songs  in  the  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  is  called  the 
**  Srhmeck'Liedchen  "  (Tasting-song),  and  directs  the  child's  attention 
to  the  different  tastes  of  different  fruits — the  sweetness  of  cherries  as 
opposed  to  the  acidness  of  currants  and  apples,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  much  that  Frobel  has  written  and 
said,  it  has  been  occasionally  supposed  that  he  assumed  nothing  but 
good  qualities  in  every  child.  If  this  were  the  case,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  education  ?  All  the  normal  faculties  and  dispositions  would 
unfold  of  themselves  without  disturbance.  Any  one  who,  like  Frobel, 
has  spent  his  whole  life  in  observing  children  from  their  very  birth, 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  great  differences  which  are  seen  even  in  the 
youngest  children — differences  not  only  of  individual  endowment  but 
of  impulses  and  inclinations.  Symptoms  of  the  degeneration  of  nat- 
urally right  instincts  show  themselves  even  at  the  earliest  age.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  families  of  great  criminals  that  the  heritage  of  evil  is 
transmitted  from  fathers  to  children  :  the  proverb  "  The  apple  does  not 
fall  far  from  tlie  apple-tree,"  will  bear  universal  application. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  whatever  in  the 
original  dispositions  is  broadly  and  universally  human — according  to 
the  divine  conception  of  humanity — and  the  individual  characteristics 
of  generations  and  individuals  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind,  and  whose  purpose  is  never  far  to  seek. 

For  the  transformation  of  the  savage  or  the  natural  man  into  a  culti- 
vated being,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  wrestling  with  inborn  disposi- 
tions. Without  obstacles  which  call  forth  exertion  moral  development 
is  unthinkable.  At  present,  however,  very  little  is  done  to  facilitate 
this  struggle  by  exercising  the  moral  forces  in  the  first  period  of  exist- 
ence, as  Frobel  recommends,  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  play  of  children, 
while  satisfying  in  a  natural  manner  their  childish  requirements,  also 
conduces  to  their  moral  well-being  and  acts  as  a  pleasant  stimulus  to 
their  whole  nature.  If  happiness  be  secured  to  them  through  good 
means — through  the  right  use  of  their  powers — the  utmost  possible  will 
have  been  done  to  prevent  their  seeking  it  in  wrong  ways.  Unused 
powers  are  almost  invariably  the  first  cause  of  evil. 

The  physical  nature  should  not  be  kept  caged  and  chained  down  like 
a  wild  beast,  but  should  be  ennobled  by  worthy  culture.  Passions  kept 
down  by  force  and  terror  will  only  break  forth  with  greater  ferocity 
when  free  scope  is  allowed  them,  like  a  tiger  escaping  from  its  cage. 
Passion  is  force  uncontrolled  and  not  directed  to  its  proj>er  object;  and 
this  force  should  not  be  suppressed,  but  so  ruled  and  disciplined  as  to  be 
converted  into  energy  for  good.     In  the  human  organism  nothing  can 
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be  assumed  to  serve  uncoDditionally  and  of  necessity  a  bad  or  unlawful 
purpose.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  the  result  of  some  abuse,  and  to 
prevent  such  abuses  as  much  as  possible  is  the  problem  in  question. 
The  original  intention  of  all  the  powers  and  dispositions  implanted  by 
the  Creator  can  only  be  to  bring  about  good  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  if  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  being  to  attain  to  moral  freedom, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  room  for  him  to  err,  for  the  choice  between 
good  and  eVil  must  be  left  to  him.  Were  we  so  constituted  that  we 
must  of  necessity  choose  what  is  good,  we  should  be  no  better  than 
machines.  Only  free  choice,  and  the  experience  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  our  choice,  can  raise  us  to  the  dignity  of  conscious  exist- 
ence, self-knowledge,  and  moral  freedom. 

Faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  under  God's  guiding 
providence  in  the  world's  development — this  was  Frobel's  philosphy,  as 
it  was  that  of  Herder,  as  it  was  and  still  is  the  philosophy  of  thousands 
of  other  thinkers. 

When  the  child  has  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  immediate 
surroundings,  his  notice  will  begin  to  be  attracted  by  the  industrial  life 
going  oi\  around  hin> — by  the  different  pursuits  of  handicraftsmen. 
Many  of  the  hand-games  with  which  he  will  already  have  grown  famil- 
iar, are  based  on  the  movements  and  turns  of  the  hand  customary  in 
these  occupations.  The  child  who  has  seen  the  various  processes  of 
planing,  sawing,  threshing,  grinding,  etc.,  represented  in  his  games, 
will  observe  them  in  real  life  much  earlier  and  with  far  greater  interest 
than  other  children  who  have  never  had  their  attention  drawn  to  them. 

The  child  ought  to  be  initiated  into  the  different  functions  of  human 
life,  and  therefore,  of  course,  into  manual  labor  of  different  kinds. 
The  imitation  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  different  kinds  of  work 
may  be  said  to  be  the  child's  own  first  work,  and  at  any  rate  trains  his 
principal  instrument  of  work — viz.,  his  hand.  These  gymna.stic8  i«- 
peated,  every  day  at  fixed  times,  may  also  be  treated  as  the  first  little 
duties  of  the  child,  and  so  form  the  introduction  to  later  more  serious 
dfuties,  and  the  foundation  of  moral  culture. 

The  imitative  games  given  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  have  for 
their  object  to  draw  the  attention  of  children  to  the  different  qualities 
of  things,  and  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  human  life. 

In  the  game  called  **  The  Joiner,"  for  instance  (where  the  movement 
of  the  hand  represents  the  action  of  planing),  the  child's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  high  and  low  sounds  produced  in  planing,  by  the  alter- 
nate long  and  short  drawing  out  of  the  plane.  The  observation  of  this 
and  similar  facts  will  make  it  easier  afterwards  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  form  and  sound,  and  time  and  space,  correspond  to  one 
another.  (A  quick  short  movement  produces  high  sharp  tones ;  a  move- 
ment slowly  drawn  out,  low  deep  ones.) 

A  variety  of  examples  of  long  and  short,  of  great  and  little  objects, 
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of  longer  and  shorter  intervals  of  time  and  the  different  tones  connected 
with  them,  will  gradually  prepare  the  child's  mind  for  the  easier  appre- 
hension of  this  idea.     The  motto  to  this  game  is : 

"  That  all  things  speak  a  language  of  their  own, 

The  child  right  soon  discovers  ; 
Bat  little  heed  we  what  is  quickly  known  ; 

Lay  this  to  heart,  ye  mothers." 

It  is  only  by  means  of  contrasts,  or  distinctly  pronounced  differences, 
that  children  can  learn  to  know  things  individually,  and  distinguish  or 
compare  them.  In  the  example  cited  above,  the  long  and  ghort  sticks 
used  by  the  joiner  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  law  of  contrasts,  just  as 
a  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  measure  between  long  and  high 
notes  of  music.  But  Frdbel  does  not  leave  these  opposites  or  extremes 
isolated,' and  expect  the  child  to  fill  up  the  space  between  ;  the  long  and 
short  sticks  are  connected  together  by  others  of  intermediate  sizes,  and 
the  same  with  the  high  and  low  tones  of  music. 

This  universal  principle,  the  constant  application  of  which  is  the 
kernel  of  FrobePs  method,  is  thus  brought  before  children  in  its  sim- 
plest manifestation.  If,  in  their  earliest  years,  they  have  already 
gained  some  idea — albeit,  a  very  limited  one — of  the  law  of  opposites 
and  their  reconciliation  through  the  observation  of  the  different  proper- 
ties of  things,  the  same  law  will  be  discovered  by  them  later  in  moral 
qualities.  As,  for  instance,  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  in  which 
the  conquest  of  skill  and  mental  culture  over  mere  rude  strength  is  de- 
scribed, being  connected  with  the  game  of  "  The  Joiner,"  the  contrast 
between  mental  and  physical  greatness  is  exhibited. 

The  hand-game  called  "  The  Carpenter  "  (in  which  the  position  of 
the  hands  represents  a  wooden  house  with  a  balcony)  is  used  by  Frbhel 
to  teach  mothers  to  make  their  children's  home  dear  and  sweet  to  them 
by  the  love  and  happiness  which  they  find  in  it;  whatever  the  child  ex- 
periences in  its  parent's  house,  whether  love  and  concord,  or  quarreling 
and  disagreement,  that  will  it  bring  to  its  own  hearth.  Here,  in  the 
home  of  childhood,  will  the  foundation  be  laid  either  for  love  of  home 

• 

and  domestic  life,  or  of  that  craving  for  dissipation  which  seeks  its 
satisfaction  outside  the  home.  But  here,  too,  may  that  family  egotism 
be  developed  which  is  a  hindrance  to  the  universal  love  of  humanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  to  represent  in  miniature, 
through  the  divinely-ordained  organization  of  the  household  and  family 
life,  a  picture  of  the  organization  of  the  State  and  of  society,  into  which 
the  citizen  should  carry  the  lessons  learned  in  his  home.  The  lowliest 
hut  may  be  a  temple  of  humanity  if  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily constitute  a  true  human  organism,  standing  in  living  relations  to 
the  community  and  the  nation.  Education  of  the  right  sort  will  ele- 
vate the  instinctive  love  of  kindred  into  the  spiritual  love  of  humanity 
— of  humanity  in  God.  But  it  in  only  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of 
the  home  that  can  kindle  this  holy  flame  in  the  child's  heart. 
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One  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  delights  of  children  is  to  con« 
struct  for  themselves  a  habitation  of  some  sort,  either  in  the  garden  or 
indoors,  where  chairs  have  generally  to  serve  their  purpose.  Instinct 
leads  them,  as  it  does  all  animals,  to  procure  shelter  and  protection  for 
their  persons,  individual,  outward  self-existence  and  independence. 
When  they  have  installed  themselves  in  a  corner  with  a  few  bits  of 
furniture  of  any  sort,  they  delight  in  fancying  themselves  alone  in  their 
own  dominion.  The  instinct  of  habitation  in  animals  which  prompts 
the  bird,  on  its  return  in  the  spring,  to  seek  out  its  old  nest,  becomes, 
in  the  human  being,  the  love  of  home,  out  of  which  sentiment  springs 
the  love  of  country. 

Frobel  says :  "  The  whole  after-life  of  the  human  being,  with  all  its 
deep  significance,  passes  in  dim  shadowy  presentiments  through  the 
child's  soul.  But  the  child  himself  does  not  understand  the  importance 
of  these  presentiments,  these  dim  strivings  and  forebodings,  and  they 
are  seldom  noticed  or  attended  to  by  the  grown-up  people  who  surround 
him.  What  a  change  there  would  be  in  all  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
children,  of  young  people,  of  humanity  in  general,  if  only  these  warning 
voices  were  listened  for  and  encouraged  in  early  childhood,  and  appre- 
hended in  youth  in  their  highest  meaning. 

Were  this  the  case  human  beings  would  certainly  understand  each 
other  better,  and,  therefore,  love  each  other  more  throughout  life,  and 
hundreds  of  the  best  people  would  not  live  and  die  misunderstood. 

THE  COAL  DIGGERS. 

Deep  in  the  mine  below  the  ground, 

The  collier  men  and  boys  are  found  ; 

With  strength  and  skill  they  work  away, 

To  bring  the  coal  to  the  light  of  day. 

They  carry  it  up  that  others  may  burn  it, 

And  the  smith  at  his  forge  to  his  use  will  turn  it. 

For  how  should  we  get  a  knife,  spoon,  or  fork, 

If  these  honest  coal  diggers  weren't  willing  to  work  ? 

With  much  care  and  labor  they  dig  the  coal  out. 

And  their  faces  grow  black  as  they  turn  it  about. 

Come,  child,  let  us  give  these  good  miners  a  greeting, 

For  spoons  and  for  forks  which  we  u«e  for  our  eating  ; 

And  though  with  their  labor  their  faces  are  black. 

Their  hearts  no  true  goodness  or  kindness  do  lack.*— ^me/ia  Gumfy. 

This  song  is  specially  intended  to  teach  the  value  of  manual  labor, 
and  therefore  also  the  importance  of  the  hand.  Children  should  learn 
to  honor  this  member,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  human  being, 
as  a  valuable  gift  of  Grod  and  to  take  care  of  and  cultivate  it  accord- 
ingly; and  the  mothers  should  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  the 
roughest  and  dirtiest  work  as  being  necessary  for  human  society.  She 
should  teach  them  to  respect  human  beings  of  every  condition,  even  the 
lowest,  if  they  are  faithfully  fulfilling  their  duties ;  and  not,  as  is  so 

*Tbe  "  Charcoal  Burners  "  not  being  an  English  institution,  I  ventured  to  alter  the 
«ong. 
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often  done,  represent  chimney-sweeps,  colliers,  or  any  other  laborers 
who  become  blackened  by  their  work,  as  objects  of  terror  and  disgust. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  our  age  to  ennoble  work,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  disagreeable  necessity  but  an  essential  condition  of  human  life 
and  dignity,  and  thus  give  the  lie  to  the  prejudice  which  for  centuries 
has  governed  the  world,  viz.,  that  work — at  any  rate  rough,  bread- 
winning  work — is  a  disgrace  ;  and  idleness  the  true  sign  of  nobility  and 
the  happy  privilege  of  the  upper  classes. 

But  education  has  a  nobler  work  before  her  than  even  to  coonteract 
this  prejudice — which,  moreover,  has  already  in  part  been  overcome; 
she  has  so  to  train  the  rising  generation  that  they  may  be  able  to  turn 
the  mighty  industrial  impulse  of  the  present  day  to  a  higher  and  worth- 
ier end  than  mere  material  gain  and  material  happiness.  With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  intellectual  capacity,  there  should  be  a 
widening  of  the  spiritual  horizon  and  a  growth  of  moral  power.  Pre- 
cisely here,  where  lies  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  our  day, 
may  be  found  also  the  most  effectual  lever  for  the  upraising  of  mankind ; 
and  it  cannot  be  set  working  too  soon. 

How  are  greater  honesty  and  uprightness  ever  to  l)e  infused  into 
trade  and  commerce  if,  from  their  very  cradles,  the  children  of  the  peo 
pie  not  only  hear  worldly  gain  and  prosperity  held  up  as  the  highest 
attainable  end  of  existence,  but  are  even  led  on  by  their  parents,  either 
by  example  or  by  direct  injunctions,  to  trickery  and  fraud  of  every 
sort?  The  idealism  which  has  always  been  considered  the  special 
characteristic  of  Germany,  and  has  been  held  to  extend  even  to  a  fault, 
is  not  found  there  in  over-abundance  nowadays  in  any  class  of  society 
— so  thoroughly  has  the  mercantile  spirit  spread  everywhere.  Striving 
after  the  real  in  the  most  material  form,  fills  up  the  whole  existence  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  leaves  no  room  for  any  higher  aim. 

Two  of  the  hand-games  which  represent  a  Markt-hude  (Market-booth) 
afford  an  example  of  how  the  child's  attention  may  be  directed  at  an 
early  age  to  the  negotiations  of  trade.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  encourage 
children  to  expect  that  whenever  they  are  taken  into  a  shop  something 
will  be  bought  for  them  ;  greed  of  possession  is  apt  to  be  awakened  in 
them  in  this  manner.  They  should  be  allowed  to  look  round  at  and 
admire  all  the  various  products  of  human  art  and  industry,  and,  if  any- 
thing does  fall  to  their  own  share,  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  them 
how  many  different  pairs  of  hands,  and  what  a  variety  of  industrial 
machinery,  must  have  been  called  into  play  for  the  production  even  of 
a  single  article  ;  and  how  all  human  labors  fit  into  each  other  and  com- 
bine together  to  produce  the  requisites  of  material  existence.  Every 
object  which  calls  forth  their  admiration  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
representing  the  different  labors  of  human  beings  for  one  another  as 
so  many  si^ns  of  mutual  love — which,  at  any  rate,  is  the  ideal  side  of 
commerce.  And  with  this  idea  is  associated  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  child  to  take,  one  day,  its  own  share  in  the  common  work. 
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One  of  the  greatest  educational  problems  of  the  day  consists,  un- 
doubtedly, in  finding  out  the  right  means  of  welding  the  material  life 
of  every-day  reality  with  the  higher,  spiritual  aims  which  stretch  out 
beyond  the  short  span  of  human  existence. 

We  are  approaching  an  age  in  which  physical  and  mental  work  will 
no  longer  go  on  side  by  side  in  complete  separation,  but  will  be  for 
each  individual  more  or  less  closely  bound  together.  Manual  labor  re- 
quires, every  day,  more  and  more  culture  and  insight  of  mind ;  science 
is  daily  entering  into  more  intimate  fellowship  with  technical  and  in- 
dustrial works.  Perfect  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  is  only  con- 
ceivable if  all  the  powers  and  organs  are  set  in  activity,  and  a  threefold 
equal  division  of  exertion  is  therefore  necessary.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  this  reform  is  to  be  carried  out  matters  little,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  young  generation  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  this  and  every 
other  demand  made  by  the  regenerating  ideas  of  the  present  and  the 
fatare. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  the  ideal  side  of  human 
nature  into  play  is  early  artistic  culture ;  and  nowadays,  when  art  and 
industry  may  be  almost  said  to  be  as  twin  sisters,  a  certain  amount  of 
this  culture  is  necessary  for  all  classes.  There  are  few  trades,  for  in- 
stance, that  do  not  require  some  knowledge  of  drawing.  Music,  too,  is 
penetrating  more  and  more  into  all  classes.  But  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  human  culture,  the  first  grounding  is  still  very  deficient, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  time  consequently  required  in  after  years 
in  order  to  arrive  at  even  a  small  degree  of  proficiency,  shuts  out  many, 
even  among  the  gifted,  from  these  arts. 

In  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  we  find  sign-posts  pointing  in  this 
direction  also. 

THE   FINGER   PIANOFORTE 

B  the  name  of  one  of  the  little  hand  exercises  in  which  the  fingers 
moving  up  and  down  represent  the  notes  of  the  piano,  and  the  accom- 
panying voice  gives  the  scale  and  exercises  on  the  different  intervals. 

Motto  :    "  Baby  fain  would  catch  the  sound 
Of  the  lovely  things  around, 
For  the  spirit  oft  can  hear 
Sounds  uncaught  by  mortal  ear. 
Early  teach  thy  darling  this, 
Wooldst  thou  give  him  joy  and  bliss."— ^meZia  Qwr%m» 

SONa. 

Now  a  carol  gay, 

We  on  our  fingers  play; 

As  each  finger  down  we  press, 

Hear  the  tone  of  loveliness. 

12346       54321 
•La,  la,  la,  la,  la;    La,  la,  la,  la.  la. 


^^Tb/b  Bvmberi  represent  the  notes  and  their  intervals. 
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12     3     4 
LAf  la,  la,  la; 

2345       6432 
La,  la,  la.  la;   La,  la,  la,  la; 

4     3     2     1 
La,  la,  la,  la; 
6    3         2        12         3         2 
Baby's  hands  are  small  and  weak; 

4    2       12       3        4  3 

*Tis  so  small  It  scarce  can  speak; 

2    2    4       3      5        3  4 

Tet  it  always  loves  to  play, 
2       3       4       21321 
Singing  songs  the  live-long  day.— ^m«/ia  Oumep. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  songs  which  serve  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
the  sense  of  hearing  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  Frobel  also  recom- 
mends little  glass  harmonicas  on  which  chords  and  simple  melodies  may 
be  played  to  children.  The  chief  thing  always  to  bear  in  mind  is  Uiat  all 
impressions  should  be  gentle  and  gi-adual,  and  that  no  discordant  noisy 
sounds  should  startle  the  sensitive  young  organs.  For  this  reason,  the 
harmonicas  used  by  Frobel  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
produce  soft  tones.  The  noisy  jingling  and  clapping  of  keys  and  other 
articles  with  which  children  are  wont  to  be  amused  in  the  nursery  does 
not  certainly  tend  to  the  development  of  a  musical  ear.  The  obnoxious 
articles  known  as  children's  rattles  might  also  with  advantage  be  re- 
placed by  some  more  melodious  instrument. 

Children  are  generally  very  fond  themselves  of  trying  the  sounds  of 
different  objects,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  produce  melodious 
notes  for  them  with  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  different  qualities  of  sound  which  different  materials  produce.  A 
number  of  exercises  for  the  ear,  on  pieces  of  metal  and  other  materials, 
have  already  been  introduced  into  schools  for  little  children  with  great 
success. 

But  here  again  the  first  music  lessons  should  be  learned  from  nature. 
In  this  great  school  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  and  water,  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  buzzing 
of  the  insects.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  "  Af utter  und  Kose- 
lieder  "  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity  to  a  player  seated  at  the  piano- 
forte, a  bird  singing  in  a  cage,  com  swayed  by  the  wind,  a  humming 
beetle,  and  a  buzzing  bee.  One  of  the  greatest  singers  of  modern 
times  (Jenny  Lind)  relates  that  her  musical  talent  first  showed  itself 
when  she  was  only  four  years  old,  by  her  habit  of  sitting  for  hours  at  a 
time,  as  if  chained  to  the  ground,  imitating  all  the  sounds  of  nature 
which  she  heard  around  her.  In  later  years  she  could  still  reproduce 
them  all,  down  to  the  buzzing  of  gnats  and  flies,  with  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Humanity,  in  like  manner,  made  its  first  musical  studies  in 
the  school  of  nature,  and  the  first  pipe  constructed  of  reeds  served  also 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature. 

By  the  connection  of  counting  with  musical  notes  the  child  soon 
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learns  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  number  and  sound,  and  the 
regularity  and  system  of  all  movement  forces  itself  on  him,  even  if  only 
as  an  indirect  impression. 

But  though  Frobel  would  have  children  surrounded  as  much  as 
possible  by  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  harmony,  it  is  very  far  from 
his  ideas  to  make  of  them  precocious  virtuosos,  or  to  give  them  a  one- 
sided musical  education,  such  as  hundreds  of  children  are  nowadays 
plagued  with,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  their  development 

Song  must  precede  instrumental  music,  as  coming  more  easily  and 
naturally  to  the  child.  The  learning  of  notes,  which  is  always  a  tor- 
ment to  children,  can  be  got  over  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in 
play,  by  the  use  of  Frobel's  method.  This  consists  in  making  the 
children  mark  down  the  notes  as  they  sing  them  with  counters  of  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  (Like  the  six  balls  of  Gift  I.),  on  a  large  ruled  sheet. 

The  value  of  the  notes  will  be  very  quickly  learned  by  means  of  the 
large  cube  divided  into  eight  little  ones.  When  a  whole  note  has  to  be 
sung,  the  whole  cube  is  left  standing  before  the  child ;  for  two  half- 
notes  the  cube  is  divided  into  two  halves;  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
easier  and  more  simple  way  of  teaching  children  what  is  otherwise  so 
difficult  for  them  to  acquire,  viz.,  a  conception  of  the  value  of  notes. 
In  the  first  games  with  balls,  too,  the  chord  of  color  (two  primary  col- 
ors and  one  composite  one)  is  connected  with  the  musical  chord,  and 
there  are  other  exercises  of  the  same  kind. 

In  order  to  develop  the  ear  in  a  natural  manner  it  is  necessary,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  in  all  training,  to  begin  in  the  simplest  and  most  gradual 
way ;  the  little  exercises  for  the  finger-pianoforte  are  a  good  example  of 
the  right  mode  of  proceeding.  The  finger-practice  connected  with 
these,  and  the  hand-gymnastics  in  the  *'  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  gener- 
aUy,  are  by  no  means  useless  in  facilitating  the  mechanical  part  of  all 
instrumental  playing.  But  they  serve  also  to  direct  the  child's  atten- 
tion early  to  the  art  of  music,  and  to  stimulate  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  learn  it  The  vocal  exercises  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
life  should  be  continued  without  interruption ,  unless  considerations  of 
health  make  it  impossible.  All  children,  even  musically  ungifted  ones, 
may  have  their  voices  and  ears  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  It  is 
often  falsely  assumed  of  people  that  they  are  entirely  without  musical 
capacity,  whereas  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  arises  really  from  the 
lack  of  any  musical  culture  or  stimulus  in  their  childhood.  Musical 
<feniuites  cannot  certainly  be  produced  by  cultivation  any  more  than 
geniuses  of  other  kinds;  but  every  soundly-constituted  child  can  be 
trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  musical  sensibility,  and  also  to  some  de- 
gree of  technical  proficiency.  And  it  is  most  important  that  all  chil- 
dren should  receive  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  musical  training,  in 
order  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  elevating  tastes,  they  may,  at 
least,  be  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  art  which  more  than  any 

other  rouses  the  higher  emotions  of  the  soul. 
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DRAWING. 

should  be  made  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  chUdren,  for  it  ia  iSbe 
art  in  which  they  may  the  most  easily  become  themselves  productive. 
There  is  scarcely  a  child  who  will  not  at  a  very  early  age  begin  to  draw 
shapes  in  the  sand  with  his  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  stick,  or  any  instm* 
ment  that  comes  in  his  way ;  or  else  he  will  sketch  with  his  fingers  the 
outlines  of  tables,  chairs,  etc.  In  this  way  he  fixes  objects  more  easily 
in  his  memory. 

Frdbel's  plan  for  assisting  the  child's  instinctive  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  strew  some  sand  on  the  table,  or  on  a  wooden  board,  and  then 
to  guide  the  little  hand  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  things  in  the  room; 
in  this  way  the  child's  eye  will  accustom  itself  to  compare  the  real  ob- 
jects with  the  outlines,  and  to  regard  the  picture  as  a  symbol  of  the 
object.  The  hieroglyphics  used  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization  to 
convey  ideas  were  nothing  more  than  outlines  of  things,  from  which  by 
degrees  letters  were  developed.  And  with  children,  too,  pictures  should 
precede  letters,  and  drawing  come  before  writing,  that  is  to  say,  outline 
drawing.  A  child's  eye  can  at  first  only  discern  the  outlines  of  things, 
not  the  filling  in  and  the  details.  In  the  drawhigs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  too,  we  find  nothing  but  outlines,  and  those  generally 
straight  ones  ;  there  is  very  little  attempt  at  curved  lines,  which  mark 
a  higher  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Frobel's  method  of  linear  drawing,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  oc- 
cupations in  Kindergarten,  exactly  meets  this  want,  and  enormously 
facilitates  the  right  apprehension  of  form,  size  and  number.  Before 
the  child  is  able  to  draw  with  a  pencil,  little  sticks  about  the  size  of 
lucifer  matclies  are  given  to  it,  and  with  these  it  is  taught  to  lay  out 
the  principal  lines  of  different  objects.  In  this  way  its  mind  becomes 
stored  with  a  variety  of  shapes  and  images,  and  not  only  is  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  for  later  artistic  culture,  but,  still  more,  Froliel's  first 
principle  of  education  is  carried  out,  viz.,  "to  train  children  through 
the  encouragement  of  original  activity  to  become  themselves  creative 
beings."  His  oft-repeated  saying,  "  Let  it  be  our  aim  that  every  thought 
should  grow  into  a  deed,"  can  only  be  realized  by  humanity  if  indo- 
lence IS  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  in  the  cradle.  The  fact  has  not 
hitherto  been  grasped  that  even  in  the  cradle  it  is  necessary  to  regulate 
activity ;  still  less  has  it  been  thought  possible  to  do  this.  Frobel's 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  gives  the  clue  to  how  it  may  be  done,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  book  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  of 
his  system,  and  that  we  have  given  it  so  much  consideration. 

Children  should  not  be  content  with  merely  taking  in  and  thus  col- 
lecting in  their  minds  a  confused  mass  of  forms  and  images  which  re- 
main as  useless  as  dead  ballast.  The  impressions  that  are  received 
within  should  be  reproduced  without.  This,  too,  is  what  the  child  it- 
self wishes  to  do,  only  it  lacks  the  means  and  the  power.  Any  one 
who  watches  children  looking  out  of  a  window  will  see  how  eagerly 
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theii  eyes  follow  the  people  and  animals  passing  in  the  street ;  how 
they  notice  every  little  detail  of  the  opposite  houses,  of  the  carriages 
and  horses,  of  the  dress  of  human  beings.  If  a  slate  should  chance  to 
be  at  hand  a  few  strokes  drawn  on  it  will  serve  to  represent  houses, 
animals,  men  and  women,  etc.;  or  vivacious  children  will  try  to  imitate 
tiie  movements  they  obsei've.  The  imitative  instinct  is  the  first  spur 
to  activity.  But  even  suppose  the  child  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary materials — which  most  children  are  not — he  will  still  be  unable  to 
reproduce  the  objects  as  he  would  like  because  he  cannot  draw.  He 
will  soon  grow  tired  oS.  making  meaningless  lines  and  scratches,  and 
will  give  himself  up  to  staring  vaguely  out  into  the  street;  and  his 
mind  will  soon  become  so  inert  that  he  will  scarcely  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another. 

This  is  one  of  a  thousand  examples  of  the  little  help  and  encourage- 
ment that  is  given  to  childish  activity,  and  of  the  almost  systematic 
manner  in  which  natural  quickness  is  stifled,  and  indolence  allowed  to 
grow  into  habit  and  inclination.  Everlasting  cramming,  first  through 
the  eyes  and  ears,  then  through  the  understanding — learning,  endless 
learning,  is  almost  all  that  is  thought  of  ;  doing  is  quite  an  unimportant 
matter !  Probers  plan,  however,  is  quite  the  opposite  one  ;  he  would 
have  nothing  seen  or  heard,  nothing  learned,  without  being  in  some  form 
or  other  given  out  again — reproduced — and  thus  made  the  individual 
property  of  the  recipient.  And  he  puts  before  us  the  means  of  culti- 
▼ating  this  artistic  activity  both  by  early  training  in  drawing  and  also 
in  construction  of  all  sorts.  In  his  **  Menschen  Erziehung  "  he  says  : 
*•  The  capacity  for  drawing  is  as  much  inborn  in  a  man  as  the  power 
of  speech,  for  word  and  symbol  belong  to  each  other  as  inseparably  as 
light  and  shade,  day  and  night,  body  and  soul." 

The  balance  between  productiveness  and  receptivity  is  at  present 
completely  upset,  and  requires  to  be  re-adjusted.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished when  Frdbers  method  has  become  recognized,  and  children  are 
taught  in  their  earliest  years  by  means  of  individual  experience  and 
production,  and  action  is  made  the  foundation  and  the  constant  com-  ^ 
panion  of  learning;  when,  in  short,  children  are  made  to  act  according 
to  the  rules  of  morality  before  they  can  p)ossibly  know  them  ;  instead 
of  knowing  the  rules  without  being  able  to  act  according  to  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  above  examples  we  have  now  gone  through  the 
principal  relations  in  which  the  child  stands  to  human  society,  viz.,  his 
relations  to  the  family  and  household,  to  industry,  to  trade,  and  to  art. 

By  means  of  the  exercises  of  which  we  have  given  examples  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  thought  are  called  into  play,  and  thus  a  foundation  Ls 
laid  for  later  study.  By  familiarizing  children  with  the  relations  of 
words,  number,  shape,  and  size  in  their  most  elementary  form,  and  by 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  effects  perceived  by  them 
in  nature,  and  their  own  surroundings  {see  examples  in  ^*  Mutter  und 
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Koselieder")  a  way  is  opened  up  for  the  later  study  of  science  as  could 
not  possibly  be  otherwise  done  in  the  period  of  unconscious  existence. 
Nature,  Chat  is  to  say  the  whole  visible  world  and  the  impressions  it 
produces,  is  the  basis  of  all  science  and  all  thought,  the  first  awakener 
of  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Impressions  arouse  observation,  observa- 
tion brings  images  before  the  mind  and  induces  comparison,  and  from 
comparisons  result  conclusions  and  judgment.  And  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered that  it  is  in  early  childhood  that  the  strongest  impressions 
are  produced  on  human  beings.  Agriculture  and  the  care  of  animals 
were  considered  under  the  head  of  relations  to  nature. 

And  now  will  any  one  still  ask,  ^*  What  does  all  this  matter  to  the 
young  child  who  understands  nothing  whatever  about  the  relations  of 
human  life?  "  Will  mothers  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  of 
uursery-rhymes  and  games  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  children 
are  amused  by  them  ? 

Those  who  still  think  in  this  way  have  certainly  not  grasped  the 
leading  idea  of  Frdbel's  educational  theory,  viz.,  that  childhood,  as 
embryo  humanity,  must  express  one  and  the  same  nature  in  all  its 
stages  of  development,  however  great  the  difference  in  degree  of  devel- 
opment and  in  mode  of  expression.  The  child  is  the  embryo  man,  i.  e., 
is  destined  to  attain  to  conscious  existence.  Whatever  human  society 
has  given  birth  to  in  the  course  of  its  development  must  have  existed 
in  embryo  in  its  infancy — States  and  Churches,  and  all  the  institutions 
and  organizations  of  civilized  life.  These  all  appeared  at  first  in  the 
crudest  possible  shapes — in  fact  in  childish  shapes ;  and  childhood  in 
its  ^*  unconscious  actions  "  can  do  no  more  than  express  these  begin- 
nings of  human  existence,  just  as  all  young  animals  exhibit  in  their 
g;imbols  the  mode  of  life  of  their  tribe. 

Children,  of  course,  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  ^^ Mutttr  und  Koselieder"  but  the  games  and  rhymes  produce  on 
them  impressions  which  rouse  them  to  observation  of  their  surround- 
ings. Children  will  always  be  receiving  impressions  of  some  sort  which 
.it  is  the  business  of  education  so  to  regulate  that  they  may  contribute 
to  right  and  natural  development. 

Tf  this  theory  of  the  necessary  continuity  between  the  life  of  child- 
hood and  that  of  manhood  be  not  accepted,  and  the  consequent  logic  of 
making  the  first  instinctive  utterances  the  starting-point  of  education, 
Fi  bbel's  system  must  of  course  lose  all  its  signification,  and  his  ideas 
seem  very  far-fetched  and  void  of  all  connection  with  such  little  simple 
games  as  the  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  and  many  other  books  of  the 
kind  contain.  Neither  in  such  a  case  can  there  be  any  question  of  a 
plan  of  education  proceeding  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the 
child's  life ;  for  if  the  beginning  of  life  does  not  correspond  to  the 
end — if  nature,  speaking  through  the  child's  instinctive  utterances, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  this  matter — we  are  left  without  any  cer 
tain  guide  at  all,  or  any  starting-point. 
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XI.      THE  child's  first  BBLATIONS  TO  GOD. 

*  Froebel's  principle,  that  whatever  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  any  human  being  is  inherent  in  the  human  race  and 
has  its  root  in  inborn  dispositions,  is  also  applicable  with  regard  to 
man's  relations  to  the  highest  Being.  The  belief  in  Grod,in  the  Divine, 
is  also  inborn,  intuitive,  and  can  be  developed  in  every  child.  As  all 
spiritual  development,  all  consciousness,  has  to  be  evolved  from  dim, 
undefined  feelings  and  sensations,  so  is  it  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 
But,  also,  as  no  faculty  whatever  can  be  developed  without  stimulus 
from  outside  and  without  appropriate  means,  so  with  respect  to  belief 
in  God  there  must  come  both  to  humanity  and  to  childhood  some  com- 
munication, some  revelation  from  without,  which  shall  convert  the 
unconscious  yearnings  into  conscious  apprehension,  supply  a  channel 
lor  the  feelings,  and  give  a  definite  form  to  the  vague  intuitive  faith. 

But  how  can  God  reveal  Himself  to  the  young  child  ?  Is  this  possible 
in  the  first  years  of  life  ?  It  may  truly  be  said  that  **  childish  uncon- 
sciousness is  rest  in  Grod,"  it  is  inseparableness  from  God.  But  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  ourselves  cannot  become  objective  to  us,  for 
we  cannot  place  opposite  and  outside  us  what  is  part  of  us.  The  child 
eannot  take  cognizance  of  himself — is  not  as  yet  a  personality ;  he  is 
one  with  all  that  surrounds  him  and  that  he  is  related  to.  Hence 
Frobel  says,  *'  The  child  is  at  unity  with  nature,  with  mankind,  and 
with  God."  He  lives  still,  as  it  were,  in  Paradise,  as  in  the  age  before 
discord  had  entered  the  world,  before  there  was  division  between  man's 
outward  and  inward  nature.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  have  anything 
like  religion,  for  the  essence  of  religion  is  striving  after  union  with 
God,  and  we  do  not  strive  after  that  which  we  already  possess.  But  at 
the  moment  when  the  child  first  sins  against  what  is  good,  that  is, 
against  God,  the  unconscious  union  ceases,  and  division  or  discord 
begins. 

With  nothing  and  nobody  in  the  visible  world  is  the  child  so  closely 
united  as  with  its  mother,  and  therefore  Frobel  gives  as  motto  to  one 
of  the  little  games  in  the  ^^  Mutter  und  Koselieder'*  (the  one  called 
Kinder  ohne  Harm),  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  mother  praying  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  children : 

"  Believe  that  by  the  good  that's  in  thy  mind 

Thy  child  to  good  will  early  be  inclined; 

By  every  noble  thought  with  which  thy  heart  is  fired, 

Thy  child's  young  soul  will  surely  be  inspired. 

And  canst  thou  any  better  gift  bestow, 

Than  union  with  the  Eternal  one  to  know  ?  " 

The  mother's  moods  communicate  themselves  instinctively  to  tlie 
diild:  for  instance,  she  is  frightened  by  something,  and  the  child, 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  at  once  takes  fright  also. 
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This  immediate  rapport  and  connection  between  them  shows  itself  in 
the  most  differeot  ways,  and  is  at  any  rate  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  influence  which  the  mother's  moral  dispositions  and  affections  exer- 
cise on  her  infant  even  before  its  birth.  In  like  manner  may  the 
mother's  piety  affect  the  character  of  her  child  both  before  and  after 
its  birth. 

''The  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  training  of  children,"  says  Frobel,  <<  consists  in  the  development 
of  their  inner  and  higher  life  of  feeling  and  of  soul,  from  which  spnngs 
all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  mankind ;  in 
short,  the  religious  life,  the  life  that  is  at  one  with  God  in  feeling,  in 
thought,  and  in  action.  When  and  where  does  this  life  begin  ?  It  is 
as  with  the  seeds  in  spring :  they  remain  long  hidden  under  the  earth 
before  they  become  outwardly  visible.  It  is  as  with  the  stars  of  heaven, 
which  astronomers  tell  us  have  shone  for  ages  in  space  ere  their  light 
has  fallen  on  our  eyes. 

We  know  not,  then,  when  and  where  this  religious  development,  this 
process  of  reunion  with  God,  first  begins  in  the  child.  If  we  are  over- 
hasty  with  our  care  and  attention  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  with 
the  seedling  which  is  exposed  too  early  and  directly  to  the  suu*s  heat, 
or  to  the  moisture  of  rain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  behindhand, 
the  consequences  will  be  equally  fatal. 

What  then  must  education  do  ?  It  must  proceed  as  gently  and  gi*adu- 
ally  as  possible,  and  in  this  respect,  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  develop- 
ment, work  first  only  through  general  influences.  As  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition  is  healthily  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  badness  or 
goodness  of  the  air  which  it  breathes,  so  will  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  determine  its  religious  development. 

Example  does  not  work  only  like  so  many  facts  or  actions  inciting 
to  imitation :  quite  young  children  cannot  understand  these  facts ;  aa 
such,  they  have  no  relation  to  them  and  no  meaning  for  them,  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  not  able  to  imitate  them.  But  the  character  of 
their  surroundings  will  act,  as  it  were,  magnetically  upon  them,  the 
influence  of  moods  and  affections  will  pass  directly  into  their  souls. 

How,  then,  at  this  tender  age  can  religious  feelings  be  cultivated? 
Music  will  always  find  its  way  to  the  human  spirit,  and  will  produce 
impressions  even  on  quite  little  children.  Children,  savages,  and, 
indeed,  all  uncultivated  human  beings,  are  much  more  easily  moved  to 
cheerfulness  by  lively  music,  and  to  earnestness  by  serious  music,  than 
are  more  reasonable  and  thinking  people,  who  do  not  give  themselves 
up  to  every  passing  impression.  Divine  service  without  music  would 
be  very  cold  and  barren.  Almost  every  one  must  occasionally  have 
experienced  the  power  of  fine  church  music,  or  of  the  simplest  choral 
on  an  organ,  to  rouse  him  out  of  even  the  most  irreligious  mood,  or  to 
stir  in  him  a  spirit  of  devotion.  And  in  the  same  way  influences  majr 
be  brought  to  bear  on  young  children  which  shall  at  any  rate  corras- 
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pond  to  their  dim  innate  sensations,  which  are  the  precursors  of 
religious  devotion.  Frobel  recommends  mothers  to  sing  choral  melo- 
dies to  their  children  on  their  going  to  sleep  and  on  their  awakening. 
To  sing  children  to  sleep  is  already  a  universal  custom,  but  there  £>hould 
be  a  more  frequent  use  of  sacred  music,  in  singing  or  in  playing  on  an 
instrument,  such  as  the  harmonica,  which  Frobel  recommends. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  music  comes  that  of  gesture  and  expression, 
the  earliest  of  all  languages,  and,  therefore,  that  which  appeals  most 
readily  to  children.  Cresture  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  soul's  mood ; 
animals,  savages,  and  children,  who  are  incapable  alike  of  dissimulation 
and  of  self-control,  invariably  make  use  of  this  language.  Frobel  would 
have  the  gesture  which  is  expressive  of  inward  coliectedness,  viz.,  the 
folding  of  the  hands,  applied  to  children  when  going  oft  to  sleep — as 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  their  little  hands  are  capable  of  the  action. 
Prayer  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  inner  gathering  up  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  demands  the  deepest  concentration  of  spirit,  and 
the  outward  symbol  or  gesture  of  folding  together  the  hands,  which  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  occupied  with  external  things,  is  in  true  correspon- 
dence with  the  inner  meaning.  And  heie  again  Frobel's  theory  of  the 
analogy  between  physical  and  spiritual  activity  is  borne  out. 

At  first  the  mother  should  pray  at  her  children's  bedside  as  they  go 
to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  they  themselves  can  speak  they  should  repeat 
the  prayers  after  her.  But  if  this  exercise  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  parrot-like  repetition  without  understanding,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  its  spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  prayers  must  be  in 
close  relation  to  the  child's  experiences  and  feelings.  The  mother 
should  be  able  to  draw  out|these  feelings.  She  should  recapitulate  to 
him,  for  instance,  when  he  is  lying  in  his  little  bed.  and  all  around  is 
quiet  and  peaceful,  the  pleasures  and  the  blessings  which  he  has 
enjoyed  during  the  day,  and  excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  his  happiness,  and  finally 
lead  his  mind  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  great  Giver  from  whom  all 
good  things  come.  In  such  a  mood  as  this,  the  simple  words,  "Dear 
Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee  I "  will  be  a  real  prayer. 

If  the  child  has  been  guilty  of  any  naughtiness  during  the  day  the 
recapitulation  of  all  the  little  events  of  the  day  will  help  him  to  detect 
how  he  came  to  commit  the  fault,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The 
sorrow  expressed  by  his  parents  at  his  naughtiness  will  make  him 
unhappy,  and  when  the  mother  says :  "  You  have  grieved  us,  your 
parents,  very  much,  but  you  have  grieved  your  Heavenly  Father  much 
more;  you  must  pray  to  Him  for  forgiveness,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you 
to  be  a  better  child,"  the  childish  petition  for  forgiveness  will  be  a  true 
prayer,  a  real  motion  of  the  spirit.  Frobel  relates  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  boy  of  five  years  old,  that  as  one  evening  he  (Frobel)  was  saying  his 
prayers  with  him,  the  boy  asked  him  to  repeat  another  prayer,  in  which 
were  the  words,  "  when  I  am  naughty,  forgive  me,  etc.,"  and  that  when 
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he  came  to  this  passage,  the  child's  voice  trembled,  and  became  scarcely 
intelligible,  thus  showing  plainly  that  he  was  conscious  of  some  naugh- 
tiness committed  during  the  day. 

If  only  more  pains  were  taken  in  education  to  cultivate  the  right  and 
sensitive  feelings  of  children,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  put  out  of  tune  the 
pure  tone  of  their  conscience,  how  great  might  be  the  gain  to  morality ! 

There  is  scarcely  any  way  in  which  greater  harm  may  be  done  than 
by  allowing  the  holy  name  of  God  to  be  desecrated  on  children's  lips 
through  meaningless  babbling,  as  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of 
prayers  learned  by  rote,  which  is  part  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  children. 
It  is  hoped  that  children  will  be  made  pious  in  this  way,  but  the  ver}' 
opposite  result  is  produced,  for  it  becomes  a  habit  with  them  to  approach 
their  Maker  through  outward  forms  only,  without  that  inner  uplifting 
of  the  soul,  that  outpouring  of  the  heart  before  God,  which  alone  con- 
stitute true  and  effectual  prayer. 

Modern  charitable  iustitutions,  those  especially  in  which  the  relig- 
ious element  is  made  the  principal  one,  fail  most  lamentably  in  this 
respect.  All  reasonable  people  are  fully  aware  that  Bible  history,  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Catechism,  and  all  dog- 
mas whatsoever,  are  enth-ely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  six.  Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  such 
institutions  all  these  subjects  are  taught  to  young  children,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  them  in  a  childlike  manner^ 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  realized  that  in  no  form  whatever  can  they 
be  made  intelligible  to  young  children. 

The  idea  which — most  often  unconsciously — lies  at  the  root  of  this 
practice  is  that  the  relations  of  the  humap  race  to  Grod,  and  to  the 
highest  things,  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  historical  sequence 
(that  of  a  monotheistic  philosophy,  moreover,  be  it  noted)  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  his  redemption  by  Christian  truth.  That  in  this 
way  the  child  will  become  acquainted  with  the  continuity  of  human 
development  in  the  past  and  the  present.  And  all  this  must  be  done 
because  the  development  of  children  corresponds  to  the  development  0/ the  hu- 
man race. 

Now  this  is  the  very  idea,  as  has  over  and  over  again  been  pointed 
out,  which  forms  the  pivot  of  Frobel's  whole  system ;  but  he  has  dis- 
covered a  system  by  means  of  which  the  child  is  prepared  for  future 
understanding  of  religion,  and  by  which  his  own  religious  feelings  are 
awakened.  And  this  is  all  that  is  possible  in  early  childhood  1  In- 
stead of  presenting  children,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  a  com- 
pletely forniuLited  system  of  truth,  Frobel  aims  at  awakening  and 
cultivating  their  organs,  so  that  with  the  help  of  fitly  corresponding 
impressions  from  without,  religious  belief  and  aspirations  may  grow 
and  develop  in  their  souls ;  in  no  other  way  can  religion  ever  become  a 
real  possession,  a  distinct  and  living  conviction. 

I  once  heard  Frobel  say :  '*  If  the  Creator  of  the  world  were  to  say 
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to  me, '  Come  here,  and  I  will  show  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse; you  shall  learn  from  me  how  everything  hangs  together  and 
works ; '  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grain  of  sand  were  to  say,  *  I  will 
show  you  how  I  came  into  existence,'  I  should  ask  of  the  Creator  to  let 
me  rather  go  to  the  grain  of  sand,  and  learn  the  process  of  development 
from  my  own  observation.*' 

In  these  words  Probers  deepest  conviction  is  expressed,  that  it  is  only 
by  his  own  individual  activity  and  exertions,  rising  gradually  from  the 
least  to  the  g^reatest,  that  man  himself  can  be  developed. 

It  is  high  time  verily  that  religion  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  inalienable  property  of  each  human  being,  as,  indeed,  beseems  the 
full-grown  and  conscious  soul,  if  the  irreligiousness  of  our  day  is  not  to 
increase  and  spread.  And  whence  springs  this  want  of  religion  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  human  beings  bring  with  them  out 
of  their  childhood  nothing  more  than  a  religion  learned  by  rote,  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  understanding  of  its  dogmas,  kills  instead  of  giv- 
ing life. 

One  example  from  a  pauper  institution  out  of  hundreds  that  might 
be  given  will  here  suffice  to  show  that  children  do  not  understand  the 
religious  instruction  that  is  imparted  to  them. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  and  the  festival  was  being  cel- 
ebrated, as  usual,  with  a  Christmas-tree.  The  children  were  all  assem- 
bled together,  and  a  considerable  number  of  parents  and  of  patrons  of 
the  institution  were  also  present.  After  the  customary  singing  out  of 
hymn-books  little  adapted  to  the  children's  capacity,  stories  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  etc.,  were  related  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  printed  questions  were  asked  them  to  which  they  gave 
answers  learned  by  heart.  Then  a  little  girl  of  five  years  old  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  to  represent  the  mistress,  and  a  learned  disputa- 
tion, got  up  by  heart,  was  carried  on  between  her  and  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  etc.,  etc.,  were  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  I  asked 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  whose  birthday  we  were  celebrating,  and 
received  at  once  the  answer,  '*  I  don't  know."  I  then  asked  the  same 
question  of  a  child  of  six,  who  answered  doubtfully,  **  My  birthday, 
mother's  biHhday,"  and  seemed  trying  to  guess  whose  birthday  it  could 
be.  To  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  which  they  had 
just  been  hearing  and  talking  about,  which  I  asked  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren, the  answer,  **  I  don't  know,"  was  almost  always  given  with  great 
inquiring  eyes  ;  or  else  something  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  they  understood  nothing  at  all  of  what  had  been  said. 
During  the  whole  proceedings  the  children  were  either  half  asleep,  or 
else  restless  and  inattentive,  and  taken  up  with  admiration  of  the 
Christmas-tree  and  its  load  of  pretty  things.     We  shall  have  a  word  or 
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two  to  say  later,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Frobel  would  have  this 
festival  turned  to  account  for  children. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  such  of 
the  hymns,  narratives  and  prayers  used  in  these  institutions  as  are 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  children.  To  all  such 
Frobel  has  given  a  place  in  his  Kindergartens. 

Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  criticise  this  or  that  tone  of  religious 
thought  which  may  give  its  color  to  education,  but  simply  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  unnatural  mode  of  proceeding  as  contrasted  with  Frobel's 
thoroughly  natural  system. 

The  most  striking  proof  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  sensible  mothers  who  have  either  thought  for  them- 
selves or  been  gifted  with  a  strong  and  true  educational  instinct,  have 
long  acted  on  a  similar  one.  Were  it  not  that  such  mothers  form  a 
very  decided  minority,  Probers  instructions  might  be  considered  super- 
fluous. But  no  more  than  in  the  political  world  one  would  think  of 
assuming  that  a  few  good  sovereigns  and  reigns  made  laws  and  consti- 
tutions unnecessary,  can  a  few  rational  and  gifted  mothers  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  principles  and  methods  of  education.  Wherever 
unerring  management  or  administration,  and  universal  application  is 
in  question,  the  thinking,  conscious  mind  must  draw  up  a  code  of  iniles ; 
a  right  code  for  education  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  deducing  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  children  a  systematic  plan  capable  of  applica- 
tion in  all  directions. 

No  psychologist  has  yet  made  the  child's  soul  the  subject  of  such 
profound  research  as  has  Frobel,  nor  so  closely  drawn  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  childhood  of  the  individual  and  that  of  humanity ;  it  is  due 
to  him,  therefore,  that  even  the  smallest  details  should  not  be  cast  aside 
as  useless  rubbish  until  their  inner  meaning  and  principles  have  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

In  considering  the  first  relations  of  the  child  to  nature  we  pointed 
out  how  the  impressions  and  the  observation  of  natui*e  should  lead  him 
up  to  the  Creator.  In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Child's  Utterances," 
we  glanced  at  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  child  and  that  of  infant  humanity.  By  all  the  impressions 
that  come  to  him  through  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  terrifying,  de- 
lightful or  awe-inspiring,  the  undeveloped  human  being  is  unmistaka- 
bly pointed  to  a  Higher  Power  on  which  his  existence  depends.  The 
language  of  nature  responds  to  that  inner  yearning  of  the  soul  which 
compels  man  to  search  for  the  Author  of  his  own  being  and  of  every- 
thing that  he  perceives  around  him.  This  acknowledgment  (at  first 
only  a  vague  foi*eboding)  of  God  as  the  Creator,  or  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  visible  world,  must  not  only  precede  the  recognition  of  God 
in  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  it  must  also  be  experienced 
by  the  child.    Children  have  no  point  of  comparison  whereby  to  con- 
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nect  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  creation  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator.  Neither  are  the  unaided  impressions  which  they  receive  for 
themselves  from  the  free  life  of  nature  sufficient.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  led  to  know  God  as  Creator  is  through  their  own  oc- 
cupations in  nature,  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  a  miniature 
scale — in  short,  through  personal  activity  nd  experiences,  as  humanity 
in  the  beginning  of  its  existence  found  out  God. 

The  following  example  taken  from  a  Kindergarten  will  help  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning.  Two  little  girls  of  four  and  five  years  old  shared 
between  them  a  flower-bed  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  this  bed  they, 
like  the  rest  of  the  children,  bad  sown  a  few  peas  and  beans.  Day  by 
day  they  would  grub  up  the  earth  with  their  little  hands  in  order  to 
see  why  the  seeds  did  not  come  up.  With  disconsolate  faces  they  used 
to  look  at  their  little  neighbors*  beds,  where  tiny  green  seedlings  were 
seen  peeping  above  the  ground.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  if  they 
w^ished  for  the  same  result  in  their  beds  they  must  leave  off  raking  up 
the  earth  and  wait  patiently  for  the  seeds  to  germinate.  And  now  on 
their  daily  visits  to  their  gardens  the  children  might  be  seen  exercising 
patience  and  self-control,  while  refraining  from  grubbing  the  earth  up. 
At  last  one  morning  they  were  found  kneeling  down  by  their  flower- 
beds and  gazing  with  wonder  and  delight  at  a  few  little  green  blades. 

This  process  of  the  vegetable  world  had  already  gone  on  frequently 
under  their  eyes,  but  hitherto  unnoticed  by  them,  because  they  them- 
selves had  not  taken  the  personal  part  in  it  of  sowing  and  watching. 
It  cannot  be  often  enough  repeated  that  in  early  childhood  nothing 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  in  which  the  child  itself  does  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  take  an  active  part,  in  which  its  hands  are  not  more 
or  less  brought  into  play.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  Frdbel's 
hand-gymnastics  are  of  such  importance.  Children  always  require 
practical  demonstration,  material  proof,  to  enable  them  to  apprehend 
abstract  truth.  The  truth  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  abstract  and 
spiritual ;  scientific  truths  proved  by  physical  experiments  must  still  be 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  although  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes. 
The  more  truths  of  every  kind  are  presented  to  children  in  a  corporeal 
or  symbolic  form,  so  much  the  greater  will  their  power  of  spiritual  or 
abstract  apprehension  be  in  after  years,  for  they  will  have  vivid  images 
in  their  minds,  and  not  merely  a  stock  of  statements  learned  by  heart 
Again  and  again  we  must  repeat  that  in  early  childhood  all  instruction 
which  is  conveyed  solely  in  words  is  as  good  as  thrown  away.  The 
human  mind  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development  must  have  concrete 
demonstration ;  ideas  must  be  presented  to  it  in  visible  images. 

The  universal  mind  of  humanity  developed  itself  in  like  manner. 
Before  understanding  and  learning  could  extend  to  details  and  thus 
become  exact  science,  it  was  necessary  that  the  influences  of  the  sur- 
rounding world  should  awaken  general  conceptions,  which  reproduced 
themselves  outwardly  in  broad-featured  pictures  and  forms,  and  in  the 
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whole  mode  of  existence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  allegorical  world  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Not  till  the  mind  of  humanity  had  matured  itself  could  it  grasp  the 
pure  abstract  idea  of  the  universal,  of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  truth. 

The  two  children  at  their  flower-bed  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  wonder  of  nature ;  only  yesterday  there  was  nothing  visible, 
and  to-day  numbers  of  little  green  leaves  were  sprouting  above  the 
ground.  The  following  dialogue  ensued :  "  You  see,  now  that  you 
have  waited  patiently,  the  seeds  have  come  up ;  or  was  it  you  who 
made  them  grow  ?  "  The  children  exclaim  "  No ! "  **  Who,  then,  has 
done  it  ? "  "  The  good  God."  "  Yes,  the  good  God  made  the  sun 
shine  so  that  the  earth  became  warm,  and  warmed  the  seeds ;  and  then 
He  sent  dew  and  rain  to  soften  the  earth,  and  the  soft,  damp  earth 
softened  the  hard  seeds  so  that  the  little  germs  could  push  their  way 
out — as  you  saw  had  happened  to  several  of  those  that  you  took  up  out 
of  the  ground.  The  good  God  has  done  this  to  give  you  pleasure,  as 
He  does  in  so  many  other  ways.  Will  you  not  try  to  give  Him  pleas- 
ure, too?  How  can  you  do  it?"  The  children  answered,  "  If  we  are 
very  good,"  and  the  youngest  one  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the 'deepest 
conviction,  "  I  will  do  something  to  please  God !  " 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  children  were  employed  in  plaiting  strips 
of  colored  paper,  and  one  after  another  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
people  for  whom  their  works  of  art  were  intended,  this  little  one  re- 
plied to  my  question,  for  whom  was  hers  destined,  ''I  am  going 
to  give  mine  to  God !  "  However  trifling  this  incident  may  seem  it 
was  an  entirely  spontaneous  expression  of  child-nature,  and  serves  to 
show  how  easily  the  higher  emotions  may  be  awakened  in  children  by 
means  of  material  facts.  For  the  development  of  religion  the  teaching 
of  visible  phenomena  must  come  before  that  of  words;  the  Creator 
must  first  reveal  Himself  in  His  visible  works  before  He  can  be  appre- 
hended as  the  invisible  God  of  our  spirits. 

The  majority  of  children,  especially  in  pauper  institutions,  are  never 
encouraged  to  observe  nature,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  have  a  chance  of 
receiving  impressions  from  nature ;  would  it  not  contribute  far  more  to 
their  religious  development  to  take  them  out  into  the  fields  and  lanes,  or 
even  only  into  a  garden,  and  show  them  the  Creator  in  His  works,  than 
to  weary  them  with  histories  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  all 
such  narratives  and  instruction  as  it  is  customary  to  present  to  children^ 
even  in  some  of  their  games  ? 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  A 
little  later  on  it  is  desirable  to  teach  children  so  much  of  the  Bible 
history  as  is  suited  to  their  capacity ;  and  this  is  done  in  Kindergartens. 

But  until  they  can  form  for  themselves  some  conception  of  what 
history  is,  viz.,  a  continuous  series  of  events  in  human  life  (both  of 
individuals  and  nations),  until  then  nothing  more  must  be  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  history  of  mankind  than  broad  simple  facts 
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which  are  in  direct  affinity  with  their  powers  of  observation.  As  with 
their  affections  so  with  their  understanding,  they  can  only  start  from 
themselves;  everything  outside  them  must  be  associated  with  their  own 
experiences ;  their  own  little  past  history  with  the  events  that  mark  it 
is  the  only  standard  they  can  go  by.  But  this  must  be  made  objective 
for  them — they  must  see  it  represented  in  pictures,  and  we  must  make 
clear  to  them  their  relations  to  events  and  objects.  • 

This  it  is  that  Frbbel  aims  at  in  his  <<  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  first  Story  and  History  Book  for  children — t.  «., 
the  history  of  their  own  short  past.  The  illustrations  contain  scenes 
which  occur  in  the  life  of  almost  every  child— or.  at  any  rate,  will  occur 
if  Frbbel's  system  be  followed.  As,  for  instance,  a  child  catches  sight 
of  a  weather-cock ;  it  is  put  into  its  bath  ;  it  feeds  the  chickens ;  picks 
flowers;  looks  at  a  bird's-nest;  watches  different  handicrafts;  plays 
the  hand-games  with  its  brothers  and  sisters,  or  little  friends ;  sings 
little  songs  or  draws  pictures  in  the  sand ;  its  mother  prays  by  its  bed- 
side ;  takes  it  out  shopping  with  her,  etc.,  etc. 

The  history  of  a  child's  own  little  life  is  easily  fastened  on  to  these 
and  such  like  pictorial  representations.  '<  That's  a  picture  of  you,"  one 
may  say  to  him :  *'  there  you  are  going  with  your  mother  to  see  a  bird's- 
nest,  or  a  poor  woman,  or  the  coalman  in  the  wood ;  **  and  so  forth. 
The  most  marked  features  of  the  child's  life,  which,  according  to  Fro- 
bel's  idea,  should  be  fixed  in  the  mother's  mind,  must  be  woven  into 
the  pictures.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  little  events,  in  which 
^1  the  members  of  the  family,  all  the  people  and  things  known  to  the 
child,  find  their  place,  and  in  which  constant  reference  is  made  to  God's 
fatherly  love  and  care,  will  give  the  child,  by  degrees,  a  picture,  on  a 
«cale  suited  to  his  powers  of  apprehension,  of  the  little  bit  of  life  that 
lies  behind  him. 

"Let  a  clear  picture  of  their  past  lives,"  says  Frdbel,  "  be  given  to 
children,  let  them  learn  to  see  themselves  mirrored  in  it,  and  when  they 
are  grown  up  the  light  which  illumines  the  way  behind  them  will  help 
them  to  see  clearly  the  road  that  lies  before  them  ;  childhood  will  be 
5een  to  be  a  connected  part  of  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  humanity  and  of  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  history  will  be  possible." 

In  this  manner  there  will  be  a  real  progression  from  the  near  to  the 
distant.  The  child's  mind  will  easily  pass  on  from  its  own  little  history 
and  that  of  its  family  and  surroundings  to  the  history  of  its  nation, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  it  in  its  broadest  facts,  embodied  in 
single  marked  personalities.  Not  until  the  mind  has  been  led  out  of 
the  present,  first  into  its  own  past  and  then  into  that  of  its  race  and 
people,  will  it  be  in  any  measure  prepared  to  be  introduced  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  childhood  of  humanity  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Children  can  quite  well  wait  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years 
old  to  begin  this  study. 
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What  other  idea  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  this  more  or  less  traditional 
custom  of  making  sacred  history  the  principal  subject  of  instruction  in 
childhood,  than  that  of  connecting  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  first 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  then  with  that  of  one  nation — 
the  Israelites  ?  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  child's  soul  to  which  these  universal  ideas  and  truths,  gradually 
laid  hold  of  by  the  human  race,  correspond,  the  events  of  a  distant  past, 
wliich,  however  much  affinity  they  may  have  with  the  child's  nature, 
because  themselves  the  outcomes  of  a  childish  age,  appear,  neverthe- 
less, ill  unfamiliar  form  and  garb — these  events,  I  say,  cannot  be  made 
in  the  least  intelligible  to  children  until  their  mental  capacities  are  so 
far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  compare  unfamiliar  facts  with  those 
that  are  familiar  to  them  in  their  surroundings.  The  fact  is,  that 
without  giving  the  matter  any  thought,  people  assume  an  inner  con- 
scious life  in  the  young  child  which  is  impossible  at  this  early  period 
of  existence.  But  this  inner  life  must,  little  by  little,  be  called  forth, 
in  order  that  in  it  the  child  may  find  the  point  of  contact  between  him- 
self and  the  history  of  his  race,  in  which  the  Divine  revelation  is  pre- 
eminently embodied.  This  revelation  must  have  appealed  to  the  soul 
of  the  child  itself  before  the  most  important  point  of  contact  with  the 
universe  can  be  felt 

The  moment  of  such  an  inner  revelation  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
a  holy  shower  of  emotions,  which  cannot  be  called  up  at  will,  and 
which  i"«  generally  hidden  from  every  eye.  An  influence  of  nature,  a 
great  joy,  or  the  first  anguish  of  the  soul,  a  look,  a  word,  a  mere  noth- 
ing, will  often  recall  it,  and  it  disappears  again  like  lightning ;  but  the 
impression  has  been  made,  the  Divine  revelation  has  taken  shape  in  the 
child's  soul.  For  example,  a  child  of  three  years  old  who  was  being 
ill-used  by  its  nurse  wanted  to  complain  to  its  mother,  but  the  latter 
being  absent  the  child  exclaimed  :  "  Father  in  heaven,  tell  her  I  "  This 
was,  jierhaps,  its  first  cry  for  help  to  God.  The  injustice  of  man  drives 
the  human  soul  to  seek  a  higher  refuge. 

All  that  education  can  do  in  this  respect  is  to  furnish  opportunities 
and  means  of  preparation  for  this  sacred  moment,  and  to  see  that  its 
impression  be  not  effaced.  For  this  purpose  Frobel's  educational  sys- 
tem, the  beginnings  of  which  are  contained  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Kotte- 
lifffer"  is  specially  adapted;  there  is  scarcely  a  single  song  in  the  book 
which  does  not,  indirectly,  at  any  rate,  point  to  God  as  the  all-loving 
and  all-protecting  father.  The  child's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
natures  are  all  fused  in  one,  and  must,  therefore,  be  nourished  with 
food  suited  to  this  threefold  nature. 

The  " Mutter  und  Koselieder"  for  instance,  makes  use  of  the  game 
Brod  oder  Kuchen  backen  "  Baking  bread  or  cakes,"  in  the  following 
sense.  When  the  child  goes  through  the  action  of  baking  he  is  told 
that  the  baker  cannot  bake  the  bread  unless  the  miller  has  ground  the 
flour ;  that  the  miller  cannot  grind  the  flour  unless  the  farmer  bringi 
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him  corn,  and  that  the  fanner  will  not  have  any  com  unless  God  makes 
it  grow,  etc.  Every  little  incident  can  be  used  to  refer  all  things  to 
Grod  as  their  first  cause. 

Yes,  every  occupation  which  fixes  the  child's  attention  forms  part  of 
the  general  preparation  for  that  closest  kind  of  attention  which  we  call 
concentration,  and  without  which  religious  devotion  is  impossible.  And 
because  the  attention  of  young  children  cannot  be  kept  fixed  for  any 
length  of  time  imless  their  hands  are  also  employed,  every  one  of  the 
hand-employments  in  Frobel's  system  helps  at  the  same  time  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  concentration. 

And  all  work,  too,  all  exercises  which  awaken  the  active  powers 
which  form  the  capacity  for  rendering  loving  services  to  fellow-crea- 
tures, will  help  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  religion  in  the  child.  The 
awakening  of  love  goes  before  that  of  faith  :  he  who  does  not  love  can- 
not believe,  for  it  is  love  that  discovers  to  us  the  object  or  the  being 
worthy  of  our  faith.  Loving  self-surrender  to  what  is  higher  than  our- 
selves— to  the  Highest  of  all — is  the  beginning  of  faith.  But  love  must 
show  itself  in  deeds,  and  this  will  be  impossible  unless  there  be  a 
capacity  for  doing.  A  child  can  no  more  be  educated  to  a  life  of 
religion  and  faith  without  the  exercise  of  personal  activity  than  heroic 
deeds  can  be  accomplished  with  words  only. 

The  religious  difficulties  of  our  day  will  never  find  their  solution  till 
Christianity  has  been  made  a  religion  of  action  as  well  as  of  profession, 
and  to  effect  this  we  need  a  generation  trained  for  Christian  action. 

If  we  consider  what  in  point  of  fact  is  done  during  the  first  six  years 
of  life  to  promote  religious  development  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
either  nothing,  or  else,  we  may  almost  say,  worse  than  nothing. 

Now  this  period  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years  is  regarded  not  only 
by  Frobel,  but  also  by  many  other  educationalists  before  and  after  him, 
as  the  one  in  which  the  germs  of  all  knowledge  and  action,  t.  e.,  of  the 
whole  of  civilized  human  life,  are  set.  Art  and  science  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed before  the  requisite  organs  have  been  called  into  play.  So  long 
as  the  child  is  incapable  of  any  higher  sensations  than  those  which  re- 
late to  his  immediate  wants,  of  any  degree  of  inner  concentration,  or 
of  the  slightest  effort  to  lift  himself  out  of  and  beyond  what  most 
closely  surrounds  him,  so  long  there  can  be  no  question  for  him  of  re- 
ligious practice,  of  devotion  and  self-surrender  to  the  Highest.  That 
for  which  the  child  has  yet  no  organs  of  reception  does  not  even  exist 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  him  to  know  every  syllable  of  Holy  Writ  and  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  world  ?  We  might  as  well  at  once  adopt  the  method 
of  a  certain  sect  of  Christian  fanatics,  who  place  Scriptural  pictares  be- 
fore the  cradles  of  children  only  a  few  months  old,  and  read  out  to  them 
the  corresponding  passages  from  the  Bible,  with  the  idea  that  the  iii- 
fmntswill  thus  be  early  initiated  into  the  truths  of  Christian  revelation. 
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The  only  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  customs  is  just 
what  Frobel  has  fastened  upon  and  turned  to  a  right  instead  of  a  mis- 
taken use :  viz.,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  young  children  to  impressions 
from  their  surroundings  should  be  used  to  assist  in  their  development. 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  Frobel's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious training  of  children,  what  importance  he  attaches  to  the  use  of 
simple  sacred  music,  and  to  the  mother's  example  of  reverence  and  de- 
votion ;  how  he  would  have  the  prayerful  spirit  awakened  by  the  sym- 
bolic gesture  of  foldmg  the  hands,  and  prayer  itself  taught  as  soon  as 
speech  begins,  to  which  the  singing  of  hymns  should  soon  follow  ;  and, 
added  to  all  this,  how  much  he  relies  on  the  haUowing  influence  of  im- 
pressions from  nature  combined  with  suitable  illustrations  from  the 
lips  of  the  mother  or  other  guardians. 

Is  not  this  enough  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  a  child's  life? 

Some  people,  no  doubt,  will  think  this  too  much,  but  to  such  we  can 
only  say  that  whatever  nourishment  the  child's  own  nature,  physical, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  requires,  it  must  be  good  for  it  to  have,  and  it  can- 
not have  too  soon ;  and  any  one  who  rightly  understands  observing 
children  will  not  fail  to  discover  amongst  their  other  wants  a  necessity 
for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  this  necessity,  being  the  highest  of  which 
the  human  soul  is  capable,  should  before  all  things  be  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  will  require  some  more  direct 
and  positive  allusion  to  Christianity  and  Church  worship  and  doctrines. 
Now,  although  all  people  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
children  must  allow  that  during  the  first  six  or  eight  years  there  can  be 
no  question  of  any  real  apprehension  of  doctrinal  religion,  that  whilst 
the  development  of  the  organs  is  still  going  on,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  to  awaken  religious  feeling  and  implant  purely  elementary 
and  general  conceptions,  at  the  same  time  the  youngest  children  cannot 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  their  surroundings ; 
and  here  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  rest  during  the  first  six  years 
at  any  rate,  for  the  soil  must  first  be  prepared  before  the  seed  can  ger- 
minate. The  Kindergarten  system  dispenses  with  all  doctrinal  teach- 
ing and  confessions  of  faith,  and  if  we  look  at  God's  method  of  dealing 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  do  we  not  see  that  there  was  a  gradual 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  reception  of  Christianity? 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  direct 
allusion  to  Church  matters  and  (in  Christian  families)  to  Christianity, 
should  be  entirely  excluded  during  these  first  few  years.  Frobel's 
**  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  is  intended  to  embrace  the  germinal  points  of 
all  human  culture,  and  Church  worship  and  doctrine  cannot,  therefore, 
be  altogether  ignored  in  the  book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  allusions  are  so  slight  that  to  outward  observers  they  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  are  only  truly  intelligible  to  those  who  see  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  little  and  the  great,  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  human  soul,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  Frobel 
saw  through  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  child. 
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ITio  example  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  which  first  directs  the 
child's  attention  to  Church  worship  is  called  " — 

THK  CHURCH  DO<)K  AXD  WINDOW. 

Motto  :    Where  harmony  in  unison  is  shown, 
Alike  in  form  Aud  tone  made  known, 
The  infant  mind  doth  readily  embrace  it. 
And  in  ita  deepest  mysteries  <loth  trace  it. 
To  gnide  thy  darling's  earliest  perception, 
Of  this  high  unison  to  form  conception  ; 
And  thus  of  Joy  to  catch  the  brightest  gleams, 
So  hard  a  task  will  not  bo  as  it  seems. 
Yet,  for  thyself,  in  all  thy  works  take  care. 
That  every  act  the  highest  meaning  bear  ; 
Thus  Shalt  thou  lead  it  to  that  haven  blest, 
Wherein  its  infant  heart  shall  be  at  rest ;  ^ 

And  nought  can  e'er  deprive  it  of  the  benison. 
Of  being  ever  with  itself  in  unison. 
If  this  belief  thou  to  thy  child  impart, 
It  aye  will  thank  thee  with  a  Joyful  heart ; 
Think  not  'tis  yet  too  young  tliis  truth  to  prize, 
Within  its  little  heart  a  magnet  lies, 
Which  draws  it  on  to  union's  highest  Joys, 
And  sho'U's  how  severance  sweetest  bliss  destroys. 
Wouldst  thou  unito  thy  child  for  aye  with  thee. 
Then  let  it  with  the  Highest  One  thy  union  w&.—Amitlia  Oumey, 

80N0. 

Behold  this  \iindow  of  clear  glass, 

Through  which  the  blessed  light  doth  pass, 

And  see  the  high -arched  door  below. 

Through  which  into  ihe  church  we  go. 

But  those  who  fain  wtmld  enter  there, 

Must  come  with  reverence  and  care. 

For  all  that  deeply  moves  the  heart. 

Within  these  sacre<l  walls  has  part ; 

Here  all  our  high  desires  ara  stilled, 

Our  deepest  longings  are  fulfilled  ; 

We  hear  of  God,  so  good  and  true, 

And  of  the  blessed  Christ-child  too; 

And  those  dim  yearnings  are  made  plain, 

Which  oft  with  wonder  fill  your  brain  ; 

When  you  behold  the  heavens  wide, 

Or  in  your  parents'  love  confide. 

And  you,  my  child,  shall  go  one  day 

To  hear  the  deep-toned  organ  play : 

Lo,  lo,  la;  la,  lu,  lu,  la  I 

While  of  bells  the  Joyful  peal 

Doth  unceasing  Joys  reveal ! 

D'ng,  dong,  bell, 

IMng,  dong,  bell. 

Through  our  ears  it  moves  our  hearts, 

Oh  what  gladness  it  imparts  ! 

La,  lu,  la ;  la,  lu,  la,  la ;  la,  lu,  lo.-  ^Amelia  Gnmcy, 

The  mother,  with  her  two  or  three-year-old  infant  on  her  lap,  sits  at 
the  window  on  Sunday  morning,  points  to  the  church  which  the  people 
are  flocking  into,  and  makes  the  child  represent  with  his  hands  the 

18 
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shape  of  Uie  cliurch  window.  She  then  sings  to  him  the  above  choral, 
at  the  end  of  wliicli  the  i)ealing  of  bells  is  imitated. 

The  following  example  will  show  that  something  like  a  devotional 
mood  may  really  be  produced,  even  in  so  young  a  child,  through  the 
influence  of  sacred  music,  and  of  its  mother's  frame  of  mindf 

In  Fiobel's  nmm  one  day  there  were  assembled  a  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  a  half  and  four  years,  all  busily  occupied 
with  tlie  Kindergarten  gifts.  A  visitor  who  chiinced  to  come  in  ventured 
to  question  Fiobers  assertion,  that  a  feeling  of  reverence  could  be 
called  u[)  in  even  the  youngest  of  these  children.  In  order  to  prove 
his  statement,  Frobel  called  on  Fome  of  his  older  pupils  to  sing  tho 
choral  given  above,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  one  after  another  the 
children  put  down  their  playthings  and  Jistened  to  the  mu^icwith  wide 
oi>en  ey«P,  and  an  expression  of  almost  holy  reverence  on  I  heir  little 
countenances.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no  re.snlt  of  the  kind  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  which  is  80  common  in  insti- 
tutions, and  even  in  families,  and  which,  with  the  best  desire  to  produce 
piety,  only  t«»nds  to  make  sacred  things  wearisome  to  crhildren. 

As  is  signified  in  tlie  motto  annexed  to  the  *•  Church  Window," 
Frobel  sees  the  first  direct  expression  of  the  child's  religious  instinct  in 
its  eaper  desire  for  fellowship.  In  the  chapter  on  **  The  Child's  Uttei- 
ances  "  it  was  jKunted  out  that  the  irresistible  impul>e  of  children  to 
hasten  to  any  spot  where  they  see  a  number  of  people  collected  to- 
gether in  earnest  consultation,  or  where  a  crowd  is  assembled  for  a 
common  object,  is  only  part  of  the  strong  necessity  of  their  nature  to 
be  in  sympathetic  union  with  those  ai-ound  them.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a 
surrender  of  their  l)eing  to  something  outside  their  own  personality,  to 
a  universal  power  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself  dajly  felt  in  their 
souls.  And  what  else  is  true  ]*eligion  but  a  complete  sunender  of  self 
to  the  Highest  Being? 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  Being  to  vhom  one  thus  surrenders 
one's  self  should  he  loved.  Before  a  child  can  love  tin;  invisible  G<  d  he 
must  love  visible  human  beings.  For  the  child,  as  once  for  humanity, 
(lod  must  become  man  ;  and  this  nnist  first  be  through  the  child's  parents. 
The  first  condition  of  all  i*eligion  is  that  we  should  come  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  egotistic  self-love;  and  therefoie  love  for  its  parents, 
is  for  the  child  the  beginning  of  love  for  God. 

In  all  primitive  religions  sacrificial  offerings  play  a  principal  part, 
and  it  is  hecause  the  offerings  signify  the  giving  uj)  of  ^elf,  of  the  pev- 
Fonality.  If  the  child  is  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  such  sur- 
render in  the  ]»iety  of  its  parents  and  others,  in  their  manifest  union 
with  God,  the  unconscious  union  of  his  own  inner  li'e  with  the  High- 
est will  gradually  develop  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consciousness. 
His  own  dormant  religious  faculties  will  awaken  if  he  sees  similar 
faculties  actively  expn-ssed  by  those  around  him. 

Children  thus  brought  up  in  a  truly  religious  atmosphere,  accustomed 
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to  refer  evety  duty  fulfilled  towards  man,  every  sendee  of  love,  every 
trifling  action  of  daily  life,  to  God  as  the  highest  power,  >^ho  requires 
of  us  good  in  every  shape,  such  children  will  when  they  are  grown  up 
make  their  lives  a  continuous  active  expi'es.sion  of  Christian  love,  and 
not  merely  can*y  C  hristiauity  about  on  their  lips. 

First,  then,  God  must  become  more  or  less  objective  to  the  child 
through  natui'e,  and  then  He  must  be  ])ersonified  for  him  in  man. 

flust  as  mankind  needed  the  personification  of  the  Divine  in  a  com- 
plete and  [^rfect  rtian  whom  it  might  follow  as  its  pattern  and  ideal, 
80  the  child  needs  a  personal  example.  But  a  full-grown  ]»erfect  being 
such  as  Christianity  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  man,  cannot  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  children.  They  must  have  placed  before  them  an  ideal 
suited  to  their  stage  of  development—a  Divine  Child.  Hence  Frobel 
would  have  hung  up  in  Kindergartens  arid  in  nurseries  pictures  of  the 
child  Jesus  on  his  mother's  lap,  in  the  Temple,  etc.  All  the  good  quali- 
ties of  children  he  would  have  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Holy 
Child,  and  when  they  do  wrong  he  would  have  them  reminded  that 
when  Jesus  was  a  child  he  was  always  oliedient,  thankful  and  loving. 

In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  facts  and  events  of  their  own  lives, 
inward  and  outward,  associa-ed  alwavs  with  Jesus  as  a  child,  children 
will  acquire  a  perfect  living  ideal  of  childhood  by  which  they  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  measure  themselves,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable 
Bible  narratives  ihey  wi  1  be  gradually  and  naturally  initiated  into  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity — of  God  made  manifest  in  man — without 
having  their  un«lerstan dings  bewildered  with  dogmas,  which  can  only 
be  gi'asped  by  the  mature  mind.  Idens  of  which  the  child  can  form  to 
itself  no  conception  are  worse  than  useless  to  him,  for  they  obscure  his 
mental  vision  and  thus  act  injuriously  on  his  development. 

Pictures  and  facts  appeal  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  Frobel 
would  have  the  religious  instruction  of  children  based  also  on  this  prin- 
ciple. For  this  purpose  he  revived  the  old  custom  of  exhibiting  to 
children  on  Christmas  evening  a  p-ctorial  representation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Middendorf  used  often  to  tell  how  impressive  this  festival  was 
wont  to  be  at  Keilhau,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  long  room,  filled  with 
l»riglitly-lighted  Christmas-trees  and  presents  of  all  sorts  for  the  chil- 
dren, a  transparency  would  all  at  once  appear,  representing  the  birth  of 
the  Divine  Child  surrounded  by  green  pine  branches  ;  how  Christmas 
hymns — most  of  them  written  by  Frobel  himself — were  then  sung ; 
and  how  Frobel  used  himself,  to  fetch  the  poor  women  of  the  village 
with  their  youngest  children,  so  that  these  too  might,  as  he  used  to  put 
it,  have  a  "distinct  impression  "  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  To  the 
older  children  it  was  explained  in  simple  language  that  this  festival  was 
to  remind  people  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  redeemed  them 
from  sin  and  error  and  brought  back  great  happiness  to  the  world. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  religious  impressions  are 
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conveyed  to  children  whetlier  thev  will  h.ive  a  sacred  influence  on  thom 
in  the  present,  and  lie  a  bles:^ed  recollection  in  the  future. 

The  profound  truths  of  th«^  Ciaspol  are  far  l)eyond  the  comprehension 
of  children,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  preparation  of  their  minds  to 
receive  them  later  cannot  l^egin  too  soon.  All  truths  which  take  sliape 
in  the  world  arc  the  blossoms  of  plants  whase  seeds  were  sown  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  have  gone  on  germinating  for  centuries  before 
they  could  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  liumanity  and  bear  flowei*s  and 
fruit.  And  th(3  samo  process  which  has  gone  on  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity goes  on  in  that  of  the  individual,  beginning  in  infancy.  All  ideas 
and  conceptions,  and.  therefore,  also  all  religious  conceptions,  have 
their  origin  in  the  first  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  in  the  first 
childish  imaginations,  the  first  observations  and  comparisons  of  ob- 
jects in  the  outer  world.  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  culti- 
vated up  to  a  certain  point  if  the  human  spirit  is  to  become  capable  of 
union  with  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Our  hopes  for  a  new  and  living  conception  of  Christianity  rest  on 
our  children.  If  we  can  only  preserve  to  them  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  early  innocence,  their  hearts  will  remciin  open  to  the 
pjire  and  childlike  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  writings  of  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  Bible  truths  will  no  longer  be  to  them  as  petri- 
fied fossils  of  a  bygone  age.  If  they  have  grown  up  in  loving  fellow- 
ship and  community,  which  is  the  true  church  for  children,  they  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  dee^^est  meaning  of  the  Gospels,  viz.,  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  conception  of  Divine  humanity  and  human 
divinity  will  become  a  reality  to  them. 

The  right  form  of  a  church  service  for  cliildren  has  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered, but  the  Kindergarten  meanwhile  offers  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  the  purpose.  The  churches  of  grown-up  people  are  certainly  not 
the  places  for  children.  If  momentary  feelings  of  devotion  are  pro- 
duced in  their  minds  by  the  genenvl  stillness,  the  music,  the  number  of 
people  collected  together,  these  cannot  last,  and  are  quickly  followed 
by  distraction  and  weariness,  for  the  service  is  too  long  for  the  chil- 
dren's i>owera  of  attention  and  bejond  their  understanding. 

And  this  does  not  only  apply  to  children  before  the  age  of  ten ;  even 
at  a  later  age  tlu;ir  iv)wei*s  of  religious  apprehension  are  not  on  a  level 
with  those  of  grown  people.  A  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  on  being  once 
asked  what  wjis  the  subject  of  a  sermon  lie  had  just  heard,  answered, 
*'  The  reconciliation  of  CI  rist,"  l>ecause  the  preacher  ha<l  frequently 
alluded  to  the  work  of  leconciliation.  When  the  bov  was  further 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  word,  he  could  not  answer  at  all. 

So  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  :  children's  minds  are  crammed  full 
of  expressions  with  which  they  connect  no  meaning. 

We  give  as  a  last  example  from  the  "  Af utter  und  Koselieder  **  the 
hand -game  called 
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TOE  FOOT  BBIDOE. 

Motto   :     "  Let  thy  child  in  play  discover 
Uow  to  bridge  a  rliasiu  over^ 
Toach  it  thut  human  skill  aiid  strength 
Will  always  find  some  means  at  length 
Things  moat  widely  severed  to  connect — 
Uuiou,  where  it  seemed  most  hopeless,  to  effect.** 

80NG. 

Along  the  meadow  flowK  a  brook, 

A  child  8t;iud!*  by  it  with  longing  look  ; 

He  sees  bright  flowers  on  the  other  side, 

But  can't  get  to  them— the  stream  's  so  wide. 

*•  On  3'our  back,  take  ine  over,"  he  cries  to  a  duck, 

*•  Those  lovely  flowers  I  want  to  pluck  !  '* 

Then  up  came  a  m:ui  witJi  a  wcnxlcn  plank, 

He  laid  it  across  from  liank  to  bank  ; 

Safely  along  it  the  little  lK>y  run, 

Crjing— "  Thank  you,  oh  thsuik  you,  you  kind,  clever  man!** 

If  by  such  aud  similar  examples  children  have  been  made  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  connectincf  tocfdlier  or  reconciling  things  that 
are  .separated ;  if,  according  to  Fit)bel'8  system,  they  have  been  con- 
stantly occupied  in  their  own  little  laboi-s  in  conneciwf/  (or  reconciling) 
opiXKtites.  the  application  of  the  word  "  reconciliation  "  to  visibly  sepa- 
rated oV)jfH;ts  will  have  become  quite  familiar  to  them,  and  it  will  not 
lie  difficult  to  explain  to  them  later  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  especially  as  they  will  also  have  become  familiar,  through  a  va- 
riety of  examples  and  applications,  with  the  analogies  between  the 
visible  physical  world  and  the  spiritual  one. 

Tliat  such  teaching  by  analogy  or  parabhs  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  spintua]  truths  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the 
Gospel  itself.  But  to  many  of  our  readers  tliis  coinpaiison  between  the 
connecting  together  of  physically  separated  things  and  the  union  or 
reconciliation  of  individual  imi^rfect  men  with  (Jod  through  the  per- 
itci  and  Divine  man,  will  seem  as  far-fetched  as  the  analogies  in  other 
cases  that  we  have  quoted.  It  is,  however,  the  fate,  not  only  of  new 
theories,  but  also  of  new  emlxxliments  of  old  theories,  to  produce  the 
impression  of  exaggeration  and  eccentricity,  and  so  it  must  be  with 
Frdl>ers  theory  of  the  anj^logy  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world 
and  l>etween  physical  and  spiritual  impressions,  until  by  frequent  repe- 
tition and  practical  applii*ation  it  has  l>ecome  familiar  to  the  world. 

Any  one  who  observes  the  present  methods  of  bringing  up  children, 
ft: id  considei-s  what  it  is  that  the  latter  really  want,  must  ha  of  opinion 
that  there  is  need  for  greater  attention  to  the  beginnings  of  moral  de- 
flection and  the  early  cultivation  of  religious  feeling. 

Ciiildren  can  no  more  l>ecome  r«'ligious  by  their  own  unaided  powers 
than  tiiey  can  become  anything  else  that  is  desirable  for  them  The 
fact  that  early  I'eligious  teaching  has  hiUicrto  been  conducted  in  a  mis- 
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taken  and  senseless  manner  does  not  prove  thai  it  cannot  l>e  done  in  a 
right  and  profitable  way.  This,  howevtT,  is  bfvond  all  que.<stion,  thitt 
unless  educatioiif  and  especially  early  education,  l>e  established  on  a 
right  religious  basis,  the  n<'xt  generation  will  l>e  the  most  godless  that 
has  ever  livetl  on  earth,  more  dis.satisfied  and  melaucliolv  even  than 
the  present  one,  and  just  as  little  able  to  solve  the  givat  problems  of  life. 

Veritable  progress  for  mankind  as  a  whole  is  unthinkable  if  religion 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  extension  of  material  knowleiigp,  the 
widening  of  man*s  relations  to  nature  and  to  humanity  in  social  and 
communal  respect?  necessitates  a  corresponding  expansion  in  our  rela- 
tion to  God  and  all  that  is  highest.  It  is  still  nut  suiEciently  undi-r- 
stood,  tliat  while  on  the  one  hand  religion  and  Christian  truth  must  in 
their  essential  character  remain  always  the  same,  our  apprehension  of 
them  must  continually  increase  and  exjtand  until  we  come  to  realize 
their  connection  with  every  di*i)artment  of  life. 

Not  until  men  have  gained  for  themselves  the  recognition  of  an  all- 
pervading  omnipresent  Cio<l,  a  firm  central  point  round  which  their 
whole  being  will  revolve,  in  which  laws,  politics,  science,  art,  and  all 
social  endeavors  will  culminate,  not  till  then  shall  we  see  a  legenerated 
society  vhich,  cemented  together  in  love,  will  realize  the  true  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  or  convert  into  a  living  reality  the  Christianity 
which  is  now  cramijed  and  disfigured  and  deadened  by  church  system. 
It  is  grievous  to  see  how  nmch  outward  forms  and  dogmas  still  t«ike 
the  place  of  true  religion  of  the  heart.  It  is  not,  however,  by  ratiuHal- 
ism  and  irreligiousni\ss  that  the  degenerate  Christianity  of  modern 
times  can  Ihj  conquered,  but  by  a  new  generation  which,  itself  filled  full 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  shall  let  this  regenerating 
power  stream  forth  through  society. 

The  religious  conflict  of  the  present  day  has  its  meaning  and  it^  use, 
and  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future;  but  it  must  be  kept  as  much 
as  jxjssible  removed  from  our  children.  If  they  are  to  be  capable  in 
time  to  come  of  rest«)ring  harmony  to  a  world  of  discord,  of  re-adjusting 
balances  and  getting  rid  of  contradictions,  their  yoimg  spirits  must  he 
left  nuilisturl^d  to  strength»*n  nnd  develop,  and  must  barn  to  soar  up 
in  love  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Infinite,  and  find  their  rest  onlv  in  the 
Highest.  Short  of  this  theie  can  Ihj  no  real  religion,  however  murh  he 
intellect  may  learn  to  .sjjeculatp  concerning  .spiritual  things.  True  n»- 
ligion  is  the  continuous  action  of  a  whule  Hie — a  striving  after  God  in 
all  and  everything. 

It  is  the  high  office  of  mothers  to  consecrate  their  children  to  this 
life-service,  and  Frobel  offers  them  his  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder "  as  a 
guide  to  this  sacred  task. 
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SUMMARY  VIEW   OF   FROEBEL's    PRIKGiPLES. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Frubel's  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  foUowiug  siatemenut : 

I.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  cliild's  development  begins  with  its  fir^t  breath, 
so  must  its  education  also. 

*2.  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  ai'e  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiiitual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  ai-e  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  U  at  fiist  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  tiie  spirit.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

a.  Early  education  must,  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(which  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  uf  the  child's  instincts,  and  through  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wanti}.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  botli. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
tliat  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  first  attention. 

>  9.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise  of  the  child's  organs  is 
piap.  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  l>eginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

lU.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul.  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

II.  FrobePs  ganiHs  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  ot  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  developmeiit,  grows  into  prot/uctive  action  or  work. 

13.  In  order  that  the  hand — which  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,  Friibel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  hand 
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exercises,  with  which  are  associated  the  most  elementary  facts  and  ob- 
seiTations  from  nature  and  liuniaii  life. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  in  all  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  vei'y  eailiest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings, education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unbroken  continuity 
of  natural  dtvelopment.  Frobel  su])plies  the  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the.  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses ;  these  contaiii  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensual  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earliest  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  first  instinctive  activitv  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  l)een  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was^'iobel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
**  Mutter  und  Koseliedtr**  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  the  foundation  for  all  later  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  t)f  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  training  of  mothers,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  children,  in  the  application  of  Fiobel's  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  the  complete  carr^-ing  out  of 
1ms  system,  and  consequently,  too,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  culture  to  master.  'J'he  true  development  of  women  in  ^11  classes 
will  l)est  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  pre-eminently  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  all, 
I  he  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  gra«*p  of  women  of  Jill  degrees  of  culture.  Hy  j>lacing  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  fi^^t  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  all  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  fur 
their  educational  vocation. 
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**POR  OP  BUCn  18  THE  KINGDOM  OP  GOD."* 

It  is  a  happy  thought  that  the  children  who  climb  upon  our  knees  are  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  living  blcHiiings  which  have  drifted  down  to  us  from 
the  imperial  palace  of  the  love  of  God,  that  tiiey  still  hear  some  of  the  faint 
notes  of  the  music  of  God's  life,  still  bear  upon  their  faces  traces  of  the 
uncreated  light.  Heathen  sage  and  Christian  poet  have  enshrined  the 
thought,  each  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  though  there  is  no  proof 
of  its  truth,  yet  we  cannot  neglect  as  quite  fruitless  in  wisdom  so  wido- 
spread  an  intuition.  It  is  vain  to  sneer  at  it  as  poetry,  in  vain  at  least  for 
8ome  of  us.  He  cannot  scorn  this  thought  who  feels,  as  his  children's 
faces  light  up  at  his  coming,  not  pleasure  only,  but  an  inner  sense  of 
gratitude  that  things  so  pure,  so  close  to  God.  should  give  to  him,  with 
the  sense  of  his  unworlhincss  deep  within,  so  much  and  so  unsu.spectingly. 
Their  trust  seems  to  carry  with  it  something  of  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven. 
The  man  sees  the  tolerant  tenderness  of  God  his  Father  in  the  child  whom 
lie  has  sent  him — that  his  little  one  l)elieves  in  him,  bestows  on  him  the 
blessing  of  an  ever- renewed  hope. 

Nor  can  he  scorn  this  thought  who  on  philosophic  grounds  believes 
that  all  living  beings  are  held  in  God,  are  manifestations  of  part  of  the 
Divine  thought.  He  knows  that  a  phase  of  that  idea  which  God  has  of 
the  whole  race  is  incarnate  in  his  child,  that  his  child  is  destined  to  reveal 
it,  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  God  sent  it  into  the  world.  There- 
fore hidden  within  this  speck  of  mankind  he  recognizes  a  germ  of  the 
Divine  essence  which  is  to  grow  into  the  harvest  of  an  active  life,  with  a 
distinct  difference  from  other  lives. 

And  if,  born  of  these  two  thoughts,  a  sadness  succeeds  the  first  touch  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  when  the  parents  think  how  soon  the  inevitable  cloud 
of  life  will  make  dim  the  heavenly  light;  how  long,  how  evil,  may  be  the 
days  of  their  child's  pilgrimage;  how  far  he  may  retreat  from  God — yet, 
we  who  believe,  not  in  a  capricious  idol  of  power,  but  in  a  just  Father 
who  loves — we  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  in  God,  can- 
not distrust  the  end.  Our  children  are  in  His  hands;  they  will  some  time 
or  other  fulfill  the  work  of  revealing  God ;  they  must,  for  God  does  not  let 
one  of  His  thoughts  fail.  If  all  life  be  in  God,  no  life  ever  gets  loose 
from  God;  it  is  an  absolute  imperative  of  the  philosophy  which  denies 
that  anything  can  l)e  which  is  not  of  God.  that  nothing  can  ever  finally 
divide  itself  from  Him.  Our  children,  like  ourselves,  are  already  saved 
by  right.     Years  of  what  we  call  time  will  be  needed  to  educate  them 

•  Child  L{ff.—A  Sormon  preached  In  St.  Jame^'  Chapel,  London,  by  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  ChapIain-ln-Ordinary  to  the  Qneon.  "  SuflTer  little  chihlren  to  come  unto  me,  and 
Turbid  them  not :  for  of  »Dch  is  the  kingdom  of  God.''— Luke  xviii,  16. 
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into  iinior  with  God  in  fact,  but  that  end  is  as  certain,  if  God  exist,  as 
iiixVa  existence. 

This  tlioiight  of  wimt  I  may  call  the  divinity  of  childhood  is  still  further 
Kupporlcd  hy  the  exquisite  relation  in  which  Christ  put  Himself  to  chil- 
dren. The  lieart  of  woman  will  never  forget  that  beautiful  wayside  story 
where  He  con.^iccniled  the  i)ut»sioD  of  motherhood.  The  religious  spirit 
will  never  cease,  when  disturl>ed  by  the  disputes  of  the  worldlier  life,  to 
rememlKT  his  word^  when,  bringing  the  disciples  back  to  the  sweetness  of 
early  charity.  He  took  a  child  and  placed  it  in  their  midst.  The  soui  dis- 
tressed with  (tuestlims  of  belief  rememl>ers  with  a  toudi  of  peaceful  pleas, 
ure  how  Christ  ivcalled  his  people  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  faith,  to 
that  higher  and  deeper  n-ligion  which  lives  beyond  the  wars  of  the  under- 
standing, when  lie  sidd.  **  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  My 
name  receivelh  Me." 

And  when  mistaken  religious  persons  press  hard  upon  the  truth  and 
tenderness  of  the  n^latiou  of  parents  to  children,  and  bid  the  one  look 
ui>on  the  other  as  children  of  the  devil — corrupting  with  their  poison  the 
sweetest  source  (»f  feeling  in  the  world  and  the  love  which  of  all  human 
love  links  us  closest  to  the  heart  of  God,  we  fall  back  in  indignant  delight 
upon  the  words  of  the  Saviour:  **Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  (mes;  for  I  say  unto  you.  tliat  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
l)ehold  the  fa<Hj  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

And  once  more,  when  we  think  that  God  revealed  Himself  in  the  child- 
homi  of  the  Saviour,  the  thought  of  the  divinity  of  childhooil  becomes 
still  more  real.  To  us  it  is  much,  in  our  stonny  and  sorrowful  life,  to 
think  of  Chri.st  in  his  manhood  conquering  and  being  made  perfect 
through  suffering;  but  when  we  wish  to  e8ca])e  into  a  cidmer,  purer  air, 
we  turn  fnmi  the  image  of  our  Master  as  **  the  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
(juainted  with  grief,"  dear  as  that  is  to  us.  and  look  with  infinite  pleasure 
on  the  earlier  days  at  Nazareth,  imagine  Him  playing  in  the  meadow  and 
rejoicing  in  the  sunlight  and  the  flowers,  taking  his  mother's  kiss,  and 
growing  in  the  peace  of  love — and  so  learn  to  dream  of  God,  revealed  not 
only  as  the  Eternal  Father,  but,  in  some  not  unworthy  sense,  as  also  the 
Eternal  Child. 

It  is  a  thought  which  bathes  all  or"  children  in  a  divine  light.  They 
live  for  us  in  the  childhocxl  of  Christ;  they  move  for  us  and  have  their 
!>eiug  in  the  childhood  of  G(h1. 

In  the  directcst  opposition  to  all  this — to  the  poetic  instinct  of  Greek 
and  Christian  poetry  and  philosophy,  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  human 
heart,  to  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Christ,  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  child- 
hood— is  the  (Ireailful  explanaticm  which  some  have  given  of  original  sin. 
Children  are  born,  we  are  told,  with  the  consummate  audacity  of  theologi. 
cal  logic,  under  the  moral  wmth  of  God,  are  born  children  of  the  devil. 
I  have  aln-ady  denied  this  from  this  place,  and  stated  instea<i  of  it  the  fact 
— that  we  are  lM>rn  with  a  defective  nature  which  may  and  does  lead  to 
moral  fault,  but  in  itself  it  is  no  more  inmioral  than  color-blindness.  I 
have  said  that  this  imperfect noss  is  the  essential  difference  of  human 
nature:  that  which  makes  man  differ  from  God,  from  angels,  from  brutes; 
that  which  makes  him.  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  being  in  the  universe 
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eapuUo  of  progress.  It  is  a  defectiveness  distinctly  contemplated,  dis- 
tinctly initiated  by  Qod,  who  wished  for  a  being  in  Uis  universe  the  hist- 
ory of  which  should  be  the  attainment  of  perfectness  through  struggle  and 
d^ectiveness.  As  such,  the  defectiveness  of  our  children,  as  well  as  our 
own,  has  in  it  a  thought  which  glorifies  it.  We  see  in  i(.  lirst  develop- 
ments, and  in  the  way  in  which  the  spiritual  eleuicut  meets  it,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  noble  struggle  in  which  the  soul  will  liave  the  glory  and 
pleiisurc  of  advance,  tlie  delight  of  conquest  as  well  as  the  misery  of  faii- 
ua*:  the  interest  of  a  great  drama,  and  the  tiuul  resurrection  into  freedom 
from  weakness,  error,  and  restraint. 

Whatever  way  we  look,  then,  upon  our  children,  our  first  feeling  should 
be  reverence  for  the  divine  within  them,  intlnitc  desire  to  help  t,hem  to 
recognize  that  divine  idea,  and  to  express  It  through  life,  in  a  noble  form. 
This  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  loss 
bad  men  and  bad  women. 

For  we  should  remember  that  children  on  whom  we  can  make  almost 
any  impression  we  please,  so  ductile  is  their  wax,  will  become  what  tliey 
arc  believed  to  be,  will  reverence  their  own  nature  when  they  feel  that  it 
is  reverenced,  will  believe  that  they  are  of  God,  and  know  and  love  him 
naturally  when  they  are  told  that  Go<l  is  in  them. 

But  the  other  basis  of  education  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  degrade 
them,  and  it  only  shows  how  near  they  are  to  God  that  it  does  not  degrade 
them  more.  What  conceivable  theory  is  more  likely  to  make  them  false, 
untrustful,  cunning,  ugly-natured,  than  that  which  calls  them  children  of 
the  devil,  and  acts  as  if  the  one  object  of  education  was,  not  to  develop 
the  God  within  them,  but  to  lash  the  devil  out  of  them?  Let  them  tliink 
that  you  believe  them  to  be  radically  evil,  and  the  consequences  be  on 
your  own  hetul.  You  will  make  them  all  you  think  them  to  be.  Every 
punishment  will  make  them  more  untrue,  more  fearful,  more  cunning; 
and  insteid  of  day  by  day  having  to  remit  punishment,  you  will  have  to 
double  it  and  treble  it,  and  at  last,  end  by  giving  it  up  altogether  in  des- 
pair, or  by  making  your  child  a  sullen  machine  of  obedience. 

Instead  of  trusting  your  child,  you  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
stant suspicion  of  him,  always  thinking  that  he  is  concealing  something 
from  3'ou,  till  you  teach  him  concealment  and  put  lies  in  his  mouth  and 
accustom  him  to  the  look  and  thought  of  sin;  and  then — having  done  this 
devilish  work  and  turned  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  childhood  into 
gloom  and  bitterness,  and  having  trodden  into  hardeneil  earth  the  divine 
germs  in  his  heart — what  happens?  You  s<md  him  into  tlie  world  already 
a  mined  character,  taught  through  you  to  live  without  God  in  his  soul, 
without  God  in  the  world,  to  believe  in  evil  and  not  in  good. 

Do  not  complain  afterwards  if  he  disapiK)int  you,  if  he  turn  out  a  cruel, 
or  a  dishonorable,  or  a  miserable  man.  It  is  you  who  have  made  him  so, 
and  God  will  have  a  dreadful  reckoning  with  you.  **  I  mistook,"  you  will 
ftiy,  as  you  tremble  l)efore  His  judgment  seal;  **I  did  it  for  the  best." 
Alas!  there  will  be  no  possible  excuse  for  you,  but  this,  which  links  you 
with  the  slayers  of  Christ,  "  Father,  forgive  me,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  did." 

Teach  your  children  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  in  his 
nearness  to  God.  And  tliis  leads  me  to  the  first  characteristic  of  child- 
liood,  faith;  faith,  the  quality  whose  outward  form  is  trust. 
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It  speuks  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  quality  of  faith  that  it  is  so 
lovely  a  tiling  to  us  when  wc  sec  it  pure  in  childhood.  No  pleasure  is  so 
great  as  thai,  which  we  receive  when,  in  their  houi*s  of  joy,  sliii  mcr-  when 
sorrow  or  disease  attack  them,  wc  sec  the  light  of  our  children  s  iaitn  m 
us  shining  in  their  eyes. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  spiritual  ]X)wcr  of  this  quality  that  it  has  on  us 
such  winning  force.  Wc  grant  to  it  as  we  recognize  it,  what  we  should 
grant  to  notliing  else — ^we  cannot  hold  back  from  its  often  mute  request 
anything  which  is  not  wrong  for  us  to  give.  It  overcomes  fhe  wo/d  in 
us:  it  leads  us  to  make  a  thousand  sacrifices.  It  charms  our  weary  aU\  it 
attracts  and  softens  our  sateil  heart  It  makes  us  feel  our  own  relation  to 
God,  and  what  it  should  be,  for  it  is  its  earthly  image.  The  p  rents  who 
have  not  encouraged  and  loved  this  quality  in  children  towards  '.hem- 
selves,  will  have  but  little  of  it  in  their  own  relation  to  God.  They  will 
give  no  pleasure  to  the  Divine  Father,  they  will  have  no  natural  power 
with  Him. 

Having  this  faith,  the  child  is,  as  long  as  it  is  unspoilt  by  us  .'oancss, 
and  fearless  under  the  difficulties  of  a  vivid  iinaginalion,  not  tie  nigh  im- 
agination which  composes  images  towards  an  artistic  end,  but  the  untu- 
tored quality  which  works  without  an  impulse  or  an  aim.  On  the  child's 
receptive  heart  everything  makes  a  strong  impression,  numberless  images 
are  received.  And  at  night,  wiien  no  new  impressions  arc  made  by  out- 
wanl  objects,  these  images  rise  up  a  thronging  crowd  in  the  brain.  And 
the  work  of  the  brain,  just  beginning  to  learn  itself,  and  as  yet  under  no 
ordinance  of  the  will,  composes,  combines,  contrasts  these  images  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms. 

Spoil  the  child's  faith  in  the  world  being  gootl  to  it  and  pleasant; 
frighten  it  with  falsehoods  to  keep  it  (piief,  tell  it  a  single  lie,  and  let  it 
lose  a  grain  of  its  divine  trust  in  you;  show  yourself  violent,  unreasonable, 
harsh,  or  cruel,  and  every  one  of  these  images  may  take  a  frightful  form. 
What  it  has  suffered  from  you,  the  distrust  it  has  gained  from  you,  will 
creep  like  a  subtle  element  of  fear  into  the  creations  of  its  fancy,  and 
terror  is  born  in  its  heart. 

Again,  this  unquestioning  faith  makes  the  child  think  that  everything.is 
possible,  and  as  many  things  are  i)()ssible  which  the  fear  which  reasons 
deters  us  from  attempting,  the  child  often  does  feats  which  astonish  us. 
So  nations  in  their  childhood,  and  men  inspired  by  intense  faith,  have 
believed  in  themselves  and  done  things  called  miraculous. 

It  is  unwise  to  attack  too  rudely  even  this  self  confidence  of  childhood. 
Lessen  the  child's  faith  in  his  own  powers,  and  you  will  check  the  growth 
of  that  happy  audacity  whi(?h  in  boyhood  and  youth  wins  afterwards  so 
much — that  easy  daring  and  self-confidence  which,  when  it  is  limited  by 
good  manners,  is  so  charming  in  society. 

Nature  herself  will  teach  him  humility  f-oon  enough,  and  you  had  better 
let  him  find  out  his  limits  in  this  direction  for  himself.  She  has  a  way  of 
teaching  which  is  irresistible;  which,  though  it  stops  audacity  with  firm- 
ness, yet  shows  that  she  is  pleased  with  the  audacity;  which  points  out  a 
way  of  conquering  herself.  And  in  the  child's  relation  to  his  home  and 
society,  you  yourself  can  check  the  fearless  sclfcronfidence  when  it  degen- 
erates into  impcirtinence  or  thoughtlessness,  not  by  harsh  rebuke,  but  by 
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apiicaling  to  the  natural  impulse  of  affection  Tlic  limit  placed  by  saying 
and  enforcing  lliis — "  Do  nothing,  my  cliild,  say  nothing,  which  will  give 
pain  to  others  "—is  not  a  limit  which  will  crush  the  natural  boldness  of 
the  heart.  It  is  a  limit  which  appeals  to  love,  and  the  desire  to  be  loved 
is  an  element  in  the  cJilld's  nature  as  strong  as  faith.  It  will  be  seen  to  be 
natural  and  reasonable:  it  will  be  accepted. 

Again,  as  to  this  faith  in  its  relation  to  God,  how  does  it  take  a  religious 
form?    The  child's  religious  faith  is,  first,  faith  in  you— mother,  father, 
guanlian;  to  early  childhood  you  are  God.     And  when  you  come  to  give 
a  Jiamc  to  the  dim  vision  of  the  growing  chihl,  and  call  it  Go<i,  it  will 
grow  into  form  before  him,  clothed  with  your  attributes,  having  your 
character.     If  the  child  learn  to  worship  an  idol — a  jealous,  capricious, 
passionate  God— it  is  not  his  fault  half  so  much  as  yours.     What  were 
you  to  him  when  he  was  young?     Were  you  ^iolent,  sulk}',  exacting,  sus- 
picious, ruling  by  force  and  not  by  love?    Whatever  you  were,  his  God 
in  boyhood  will  wear  your  shape  jmd  bear  your  character,  and  he  will 
grow  like  the  character  he  contemplates.     As  he  grows  older,  he  needs 
more  direct  teaching.     lie  asks  who  is  God,  what  is  His  cliaracter,  what 
His  will.     For  He  cannot  but  desire  to  know  theses  things,  through  a 
vague  curiosity,  if  through  nothing  more.     For  by  and  by,  God  touches 
him.     Spiritual  impulses,  slight,  but  distinct,  come  to  him  in  hours  of 
temptation;  voices  make  themselves  heard  in  his  heart;  passion  renders 
life  exalted,  and  in  the  more  wakeful  state  it  genders,  the  germs  of  spirit- 
ual life  push  forth;   nature  speaks  her  dim  message  in  some  lonely 
moment  on  the  hills  or  in  the  wood,  and  he  is  conscious  of  an  undefined 
want.     What  has  he  to  fall  back  on  then?    What  ideas  have  you  given 
him  to  which  he  may  now  fly  for  solution  of  the  growing  jiroblem?  what 
forms  of  thought  which  the  new  powers  of  spiritual  faith  and  love  may 
breathe  upon  and  make  a  living  God?    The  whole  spiritual  future  of  his 
youth  then  trembles  in  the  balance.     Fathers  and  mothers,  you  do  not 
know  often  what  you  are  doing;  what  misery,  what  bitterness,  what  hard- 
ness of  heart,  what  a  terrible  st niggle,  or  what  a  hoi>eless  surrender  of  the 
whole  question  you  have  prepared  for  your  child  by  the  dismal  theoloiry 
and  the  dreadful  God,  and  the  dull  heaven,  which  you  have  poured  into 
the  ear  of  childhood.     Long,  long  are  the  years,  before  the  nuin  whose 
early  years  have  been  so  darkened  can  get  out  of  the  dimdly  atmosphere 
into  a  clear  air,  and  see  the  unclouded  face  of  God. 

So  far  for  the  faith  of  childhood;  on  its  love  I  need  not  dwell,  the  same 
things  apply  to  it  as  apply  to  faith;  but  on  its  joyfulncss  and  the  things 
connected  therewith  we  speak  as  we  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

The  child's  joy  comes  chiefly  from  his  fresh  receptiveness.  His  heart 
is  open  to  all  impressions  as  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  to  the  heavenly  airs 
and  lights.  Nothing  interferes  to  break  the  tide  of  impr(\ssions  which  n)ll 
in  wave  on  wave — no  brooding  on  the  past,  no  weary  anticipations  of  the 
future.  He  lives,  like  God,  in  an  eternal  present.  The  world  is  wonder- 
ful to  him,  not  in  the  sense  of  awaking  doubts  or  problems,  but  as  giving 
every  moment  some  miraculous  and  vivid  pleasure,  and  it  is  pleasure  in 
the  simplest  things.  His  fathcr*s  morning  kindness  makes  him  thrill;  his 
food  is  to  him  the  apples  of  paradise.    The  sunlight  sleeping  on  the  grass^ 
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the  first  fall  of  snow  in  winter,  the  daisy  stars  he  strings  upon  the  meadow, 
the  fish  leaping  in  the  stream,  the  warm  :ur  which  caresses  Ins  check  the 
passinir  of  the  great  wagon  in  the  street,  the  swallows*  nest  above  his 
Ix'droora  windf)w,  the  hour  of  rest  at  night,  and  his  pniyer  at  his  motliiT's 
knee — all  are  loved  ligiifly  and  felt  keenly,  and  touch  him  with  a  TWMiiio 
pleasure.  And  each  impression,  as  it  <H)mes,  is  clothed  in  simple  wonls — 
words  which  often,  in  tiieir  spontaneousness,  tiieir  fearless  unconscious- 
ness, their  popular  quality,  their  fitness  for  music,  have  something  of  a 
lyric  note,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  perfect  song.  For  the  chdd  lives 
m  a  world  of  unconscious  art.  He  is  fearless  in  his  delight,  and  when  he 
is  happy  he  trusts  his  own  instincts  as  revelations:  and  if  we  coidd  get 
back  in  after-life  something  of  this,  we  should  all  l)e  artists  in  heart.  One 
knows  in  the  highest  genius  that,  united  witli  manhood's  trained  power  of 
expression,  there  is  an  eternal  element  of  childhood.  Take,  for  example, 
the  perfect  song,  such  as  the  songs  of  Shakespeare  were.  They  were 
spontaneous,  sudden,  popular,  f^iniple,  and  able  to  be  sung.  But  above 
all,  they  derive  their  m<igic  and  winning  power  from  the  poet's  fearless- 
ness, from  his  trust  in,  and  his  delight  in  his  instinctive  emotions.  The 
songs  of  other  poets  are  spoiled  by  their  fear  of  their  simplicity  l)ciDg 
called  absunl  by  the  public,  by  that  doubt  whether  the  thing  is  quite 
right,  that  thinking  about  thought,  that  sh3'ness  of  one's  own  feeling 
which  come  from  want  of  that  unconscious  trust  in  his  riijhtness  and  de- 
light  in  it  which  a  child  possesses.  The  kingdom  of  a  perfect  song,  the 
kingdom  of  a  perfect  work  of  art,  is  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  one 
must  enter  it  like  a  little  child. 

"  Fosten-d  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear,"  fear  which  has  its  thrill  of  joy, 
the  child  grows  into  union  with  the  world,  and  into  consciousness  of  his 
own  heart,  till  "  the  characters  of  danger  and  desire"  arc  impres.sed  upon 
all  outward  forms,  and  day  by  day  more  vividly  that  great  enjoyment 
swells  which  makes 

Tiio  Biirfkce  of  tlic  unlvereal  earth 

With  triumph  and  deli^^^ht.  with  hope  and  fear, 

Work  like  a  Bca. 

And  in  quieter  moments,  calmer  i)leasures  are  his — pleasures  of  love  given 

and  received,  pleasures  of  childish  friendship,  pleasures  of  first  successes 

in  learning  and  in  new  pursuits,  pleasures  of  obscure  feelings  just  touched, 

not  understood,  which  make  in  after-life 

Those  recollected  houn*  that  hove  the  charm 

Of  visionary  thliJi;**,  Ihosi-  lovely  forms 

And  sweet  sencations  which  throw  back  onr  lifb. 

And  nlmopl  make  remotest  infancy 

A  viBiblo  scene,  on  which  the  snn  Is  shining. 

We  look  back  on  them  with  reflection,  but  there  was  no  reflection,  or  but 
little,  then;  the  life  was  natural,  unthoughtful,  only  now  and  then,  amid 
the  full  movement  of  unconscious  pleasure,  flashes  of  deeper  thought 
arose  and  passed  away,  a  faint  touch  of  something  to  come,  a  weight 
within  the  pleasure,  a  dim  sense  of  sublimity  or  calm,  a  suspicion  of  what 
duty  meant,  just  came  and  were  forgotten,  Init  did  not  die.  They  went 
to  form  the  heart,  to  ]>uild  up  that  which  was  to  become  the  man,  and 
they  arose  afterwards  in  maturcr  life  to  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
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Wc  spoil  all  this  divine  teaching  of  God  and  nature  hy  forcing  the  cliii 
out  of  his  unconsciousness  into  self-consciousness,  by  demanding  of  hi:i 
reflc(!lion,  by  checking  the  joy  of  his  recepliveness  by  too  much  teachiii::. 
too  n^uch  forcing.  Let  him  remain  for  a  time  ignorant  of  hiniM-lf.  and 
abi<U"  in  his  heavenly  father's  liands:  let  him  live  naturally,  and  drink  in 
his  wisdom  and  his  religion  from  the  influences  \vhi(rh  GcmI  makes  piny 
around  him.  Above  all.  do  not  demand  of  him,  as  manv  do,  convictions 
of  sin,  nor  make  him  false  and  hysterical  by  ('nlling  out  from  his  iUiitativc 
nature  <leep  spiritual  experiences  which  he  cannot  truly  feel.  Let  him 
begin  with  natural  religion,  leave  him  his  early  joy  untainted,  see  that  lie 
knows  G(kI  as  love  and  beauty  and  sympathy.  It  is  horrible  to  anticipate 
for  him  (he  days,  soon  enough  to  come,  when  .sorrow  and  sin  will  make  of 
life  a  battle,  where  victory  can  only  be  bought  by  pain. 

But  if  we  keep  these  e^rly  days  pure  and  joyful,  full  of  the  blessedness 
of  uninjured  faith  and  unconscious  love,  v.e  i  ive  to  the  man  that  to  which 
lie  can  always*  look  back  with  hope,  and  use  for  the  kindling  of  effort  and 
aspiration.  For  the  dim  remembrance  of  tlitir  pure  and  powerful  i>leas- 
UH'.  the  divinitv  within  them,  have  virtue  to  recall  us  in  after-life,  when 
liiirh  feeling  is  dulled  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  to  loftier  and  belter 
thoughts;  to  nourish  and  repair  imagination  when  its  edge  is  blunted  liy 
distress  and  doubt;  to  exalt  the  soul  with  hope,  that  tlumgh  innocence  is 
lost,  yet  gorxlness  remains  to  Ikj  won;  to  tell  us,  in  the  mid.«t  of  tlie  trnn- 
sicnt  and  the  ]H'rishable,  that  our  life  is  hidden  in  (lod.  and  our  spirit  nt 
home  in  immr^rtality.  It  is  true  that  inimitable  innocence,  that  perfect  tru.<t. 
that  belief  that  nothing  is  impo.ssible,  that  fresh  and  honest  freedom,  that 
divine  joy.  cannot  be  the  blessing  of  the  man.  He  has  been  driven  out  of 
Eden,  and  the  swords  wave  forever  over  the  gate  and  forbid  return.  Bi:t 
there  is  a  nobler  paradise  before  us,  the  paradise  of  the  soldier  sj)iiit  wliic  h 
has  fought  with  Christ  against  the  evil,  and  finished  the  work  wliirli  t..e 
Father  has  given  him  to  do.  There  the  spirit  of  the  child  sball  be  min- 
gled with  the  power  of  the  nuin,  and  we  shall  once  more,  but  now  with 
ennobled  pasNion  and  educated  (energies,  sing  the  songs  of  the  fearless 
land,  chihlreii  of  God,  and  men  in  Christ, 

It  is  true  that,  tossed  with  doubt,  and  confused  with  thoughts  whi<h  i:o 
near  to  mastering  the  will,  we  are  tempted  to  lonk  back  with  wild  reirret 
to  the  day-i.  when  children,  we  dreamt  so  happily  vS  Clod,  antl  lived  :n  i 
quaint  and  (piiet  heaven  of  our  own  fanciful  creation,  and  took  our  dreams 
for  realitiis.  and  were  happy  in  our  belief.  But  after  all.  thoui»:li  the 
simple  religion  is  lost,  its  iMfing  now  more  complex  does  not  make  it  less 
divine;  our  faith  is  more  tried,  but  it  U  stronger;  our  feelings  are  less 
easily  moved,  but  they  are  deeper;  our  love  of  (^od  is  less  innocent,  but 
how  much  more  profound:  our  life  is  not  so  bright  in  the  pi-esent,  but  its 
future  is  glorif)us  in  our  eyes.  We  a.e  njen  who  know  that  we  shall  be 
made  partaki^r's  of  the  child's  heart  towards  our  Father,  united  wiili  the 
awe  and  love  and  experience  of  the  man.  And  then,  through  death,  again 
we  <*nter  the  imjierial  pala'^e  whence  we  (ranie.  We  hear  the  songs  and 
vtMC(?s  whieh  of  old  we  heard  before  we  left  our  home,  but  we  hear  them 
now  with  fuller,  more  manly  comprehension;  we  see  aL'nin  the  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  but  our  vision  pierces  deeper.  We  wovlrp  God 
witli  the  delight  of  old,  before  we  went  upon  our  Wander- Year,  but  the 
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joy  is  more  stntcly,  for  it  is  now  tlio  joy  of  ftucrificc;  and  r.U  tliia js  now 
arc  new  to  us,  for  we  have  grown  into  mem,  and  wc  feci  the  powi  r  and 
joy  of  pro.:^R'r  s.  But  never,  as  wc  look  to  Ilim  who  led  us  all  or.r  life 
lonjj  until  thi'*  day,  shall  we  lose  the  feeling  of  the  child.  Through  all 
eternity  the  blessing  of  the  child's  heart  shall  In;  ours.  In  the  midst  of 
our  swiftest  work,  in  the  midst  of  our  closest  pursuit  of  new  knov.kdgc. 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  endles-i  lal;or  and  saciilicc  of  the  heavcnlv  life,  we 
shall  always  turn  with  the  scn^r  of  infinite  jn-ace  to  Gotl,  and  say,  Our 
Father,  suffer  a  little  child  to  i  ome  to  Thee. 


THE  GREEX  PASTURES. 
I  wat.k'd  in  a  field  of  fresh  clover  this  mom, 

Where  lambs  play'd  so  merrily  under  the  trees. 
Or  rubbed  their  soft  coats  on  a  naked  old  thorn. 

Or  nibbled  the  clover,  or  lested  at  case. 

And  under  the  hedge  ran  a  clear  water  bn>ok. 
To  drink  from,  when  thii'>ty  or  weary  with  play; 

And  so  gay  did  the  dai>ies  an<l  buttercups  look. 
That  I  thought  little  lambs  must  be  happy  all  day. 

And  when  I  remember  the  beautiful  psalm, 
That  tells  about  Christ  and  his  pastures  so  green, 

I  know  he  is  willing  to  make  me  his  lamb, 
And  ha])])ier  far  than  the  lambs  I  have  seen. 

If  I  drink  of  the  waters,  so  peaceful  and  still. 

That  flow  in  his  field.  I  forever  shall  live; 
If  I  love  him  and  seek  his  commands  to  fulfill, 

A  place  in  hi''  sheep-fold  to  me  he  will  give. 

The  lamlw  are  at  peace  in  the  fields  when  they  play, 
The  lon^  summer's  day  in  contentment  they  spend; 

But  happier  1,  if  in  God's  holy  way 
I  tr}'  to  walk  always  with  Christ  for  my  friend. — Ifrs.Duneaii. 

THE  CHILD'S  DESIRE. 

I  think,  as  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men. 
How  He  called  little  children  as  1:iml)S  to  His  fold, 

I  .<ihould  like  to  have  bem  Avith  them  then. 
I  wish  that  His  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 

That  His  arms  had  been  throw:i  around  me, 
And  that  I  miirht  have  sct-n  Hi-^  Kind  look  when  He  said, 

"Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 

But  still  to  His  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go, 

And  ask  for  a  share  in  His  love; 
And  if  I  thus  earnest Iv  seek  Him  below, 

I  shall  see  Him  and  hear  Him  al)f»ve. 
In  that  iM'autiful  place  He  h:i-  '.nne  to  pn^pare 

For  all  that  are  washed  and  for^riven; 
And  many  dear  children  are  gathering  there, 

••  For  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." — Mrs.  Luk$. 


FROBEL'S  SYSTEM  IN  CONGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

SESSION  HELD  AT  FRANKFORT-OX-THE-MAIN,  IN  OCTOBER,  18G9. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Congress  of  Philosophers  first  met  at  Prague,  on  tbo  call  of 
Prof,  von  Leohnardi,  of  that  University,  on  the  26tli  of  September, 
and  continaed  in  session  till  the  4th  of  October,  1868.*  There 
were  fifty-five  members  present,  and  one  hundred  more  responded 
in  letters  of  sympathy,  representing  the  prominent  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy in  European  Universities.  It  had  a  section  of  Pedagogy  in 
which,  among  other  phases  of  education,  Frobel's  system  and  the 
Kindergarten  were  discussed.  The  meeting  decided  to  liold  a  sec- 
ond session  in  October  and  November,  1869.  In  May,  1869  a  circu- 
lar was  issued  in  the  Augshurger  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  in  which  due 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Pedagogicjil  section. 

True  philosophy,  ns  an  educator,  is  ever  active  to  clear  away  the  barriers 
that  stand  iu  the  way  of  clear,  unbiased  comprcheuBion  of  science  and  life  in 
their  relations  and  integrity,  Pliilosophy  raises  the  banner,  not  of  any  one 
special  science,  but  of  liuman  culture,  and  however  regarded  by  the  material- 
ists of  the  day  as  a  foolish  pursuit,  it  is  tlie  only  basis  of  rightful  education — 
nothing  less  than  which  has  been  the  aim  of  all  the  eminent  educators  of  our 
time,  such  as  Oomenius,  Pestalozzi,  Diesterweo,  Frobel.  So  far  as  the 
General  German  Teachers'  Convention  and  the  Austrian  Teachers  build  on  the 
foundations  these  men  have  laid,  they  work  for  the  same  ends  as  the  Philoso- 
phers' Congress,  from  which  they  are  only  distinguished  in  this,  that  they  have 
special  educational  aims,  while  the  Philosophers'  Congress  takes  into  considera- 
tion all  questions  of  interest  to  cultivated  persons  and  society  at  largo.  A  del- 
egation was  sent  to  the  Teachers'  Convention  at  Berlin,  asking  them  to  take 
part  in  the  Congress  at  Frank fort-on -the- Main  ;  to  aid,  by  word  and  co-oi^ra- 
tion,  to  solve  the  educational  problems  of  the  present,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  completing  and  remodelin;?  of  the  public  schools,  especially  the 
establishing  and  reorganizing  of  Kindergartens,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  FRi'JBKL. 

One  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  establishing  of  a  philosophical  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  educators  and  teachers,  by  which  not  only  a  remodeling  and 
improvement  of  the  primary,  but  also  of  the  high-schools,  shall  be  attained. 
Finally  they  will  ask  for  an  improvement  in  female  education,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  present  time  and  the  vocation  of  the  female  sex.  As 
these  points  are  felt  to  bo  of  importance  by  every  thinking  educator,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  the  teachers  will  meet  with  confidence  and  good-will,  a  conven- 
tion of  thinking  friends  of  humanity,  to  devise  means  for  its  welfare. 

The  Berlin  Teachers'  Convention  responded  favorably,  and  was 
present  in  force  at  the  session  held  in  Frankfort,  Oct.  26,  1869. 

•  We  ara  referred  br  Dr.  Harris,  to  the  jJuftburgrr  .AUgemeine  Zeitung  for  October,  1868,  nnd 
tlw  Pkil0M0mkiseke  MonertalmfU,\o\.  I.  p.  514,  Vol.  U.  p.  139,  336.  323.  A1\  ;  and  I^hnnrdi's 
Die  Neave  Mit  fiw  1807-0,  for  a  full  oecoont  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Philo<ophera'  Congress. 
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"In  the  beginning  of  our  century,  education  needed  a  new  impulse;  and  it 
was  given  by  Pestalozzi  and  FiniTE  who  broke  the  road  for  the  national  edu- 
cation of  Germany.  But  the  question,  what  is  the  true  humane  mode  of  educa- 
tion, applicable  to  all  men  every  where,  comes  up  anew,  and  asks  for  the  right 
means  to  fultill  its  mission. 

"Friedhick  Fuobel,  tlie  great  educational  reformer  of  our  era,  in  his  sys- 
tem of  education,  promises  these  means.  But,  as  yet,  his  method  has  been  only 
partly  and  inadequately  carried  out  in  the  widely-multiplying  Kindergartens. 
It  asks  for  a  thoroujxh  investigation,  on  the  part  of  sciontitic  men,  of  the  princi- 
ples on  wliich  it  is  based ;  and  if  its  claims  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  should 
be  recommended  to  all  governments  and  communities,  and  its  adoption  decreed. 
In  view  of  liie  great  importance  of  this  question,  an  educational  committee, 
whicli  counts  eminent  scientific  men  among  its  members,  was  formed  last  3'ear 
in  Berlin,  during  the  teachers'  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  matter 
into  consideration ;  and  they  are  invited  to  attend  the  Philosophers'  Congress 
as  members,  taking  active  part  in  it,  discussing  the  general  educational  querftious^ 
and  devising  means  to  establish  a  central  normal  school  for  the  education  of 
male  and  female  teachers,  who  may  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  time  in  all 
directions;  and  an  address  to  the  government  and  school  authorities  of  Ger- 
many for  the  reform  of  ^he  normal  schools,  will  be  submitted  for  discussion.'' 

Tiie  subjects  thus  announced  in  the  manifests  of  the  Berlin  Teach- 
ers' Convention  were  discussed  in  tlie  Pedagogical  Section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Congress  at  Frankfort  from  Oct.  26th  to  Nov.  4th,  and 
the  conchisions  reached  in  the  fiehi  of  popular  education,  were  em- 
bodied in  a  Report  of  a  special  committee  of  which  Prof,  von  Fichte 
was  chairman.  During  the  session,  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz- 
Biilow  gave  four  public  lectures  in  Frankfort  which  were  largely  at- 
tended, and  took  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"General  Educational  Union,"  which  was  organized  in  1871-72. 

Prof.  I.  II.  vos  Fichte,  the  author  of  the  following  Report, 
was  a  philosopher  and  writer  of  great  eminence  and  remarkable 
versatility.  lie  was  born  July  8,  1797,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
philosopher  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  whose  writings  and  personal 
influence  are  world  renowned,  and  who  died  the  27th  of  June, 
1814.  His  widow  died  five  years  later.  Xbe  son  took  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1818,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  was  established  as  Privat-docent.  Later  he 
became  a  Gymnasial  teacher  in  Saarbriicken,  and  subsequently  in 
Diisseldorf.  For  several  years  till  1 840,  he  was  Professor  Extraor- 
dinary  of  Philosophy  in  Bonn.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Tubingen 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy,  where  he  remained  till  1863,  when 
he  rcsiixncd  and  removed  to  Stuttjjart,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  83.  lie  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  on  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Pedagogics,  and  Theology, 
singularly  clear,  candid,  and  sensible,  earnestly  theistic  and  chris- 
tian, lie  founded  the  journal  which  bears  his  name  and  has 
reached  the  78th  volume,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  and 
wherever  German  Philosophy  is  studied. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  AGE, 

COK«XDSaXO  X^f  CORNSCnON   WITH  THE   XDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM  OP  rRUCORlCa   rROBSL. 

By  Pref.  J.  H.  Von  Fichte.* 


I.     EDUCATION — THE  PROBLBM  OP  THK  AGE. 

Since  Pesta1ozzi*8  great  movement,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  universally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient ;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem— and  "  idealizing  educators  "  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  TrunUtod  by  Emily  Mtyttf  with  slight  verbal  alterations  and  abridgemeott. 
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problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  afler  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  within 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
"We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man^s  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  **  struggle  for 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues!  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him ;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  m  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  b.e 
entirely  untrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
delated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
«ide  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  **  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it*  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist — designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  sec  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it     This  gives 
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them  ft  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  iorm 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side^  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themseWes 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think^  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world's  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  a^  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved  : 

All  political  and  social  controversies  o/ the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  qve^tion  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  be 
done  in  detail  and  immediately y  hut  more  universally  still,  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
being  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers — only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ? 
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Without  prolonging  the  discussion  unreasonably,  we  can  not  omit,  at 
least  not  completely,  the  psychological  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul — what  is  received  from  without  into  its  growing  consciousness, 
and  on  tlie  other  hand  how  much  its  original  capacities  contribute'to  its 
development  The  controversy  concerning  these  psychological  princi- 
ples is  by  no  means  concluded,  and  it  can  not  be  even  briefly  discussed 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  historically  the  tendencies  which  have 
become  prominent,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
science  of  instruction. 

IJ.      PniLOSOPHICAL    PRINCIPLES   IN   POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

At  present,  there  are  only  two  philosophical  systems  which  have  had 
a  controlling  influence  in  this  direction ;  those  of  Herbart  and  Beneke. 

Johann  Friedrieh  Herbart, 

Herbart  deserves  particular  attention,  because,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
it  was  his  educational  studies  which  incited  him  to  psychological  re- 
searches. He  says,  "The  incentive  to  these  researches,  which  are  not 
easy,  was  my  conviction  that  a  great  part  of  the  defects  of  our  ed- 
ucational systems  was  traceable  to  an  ignorance  of  psychology,  and  that 
we  must  first  understand  this  science,  indeed  must  destroy  the  blind 
which  we  now-a-days  call  ps3xhology,  before  we  can  safely  say  what  work 
we  have  performed  correctly  and  what  incorrectly  in  our  teachings." 

He  starts,  in  his  system,  with  strict  consistency,  from  the  conception 
of  the  soul  as  a  simple  and  in  itself  an  unchangeable  essence.  Intuition 
may  be  called  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  with  which 
it  responds  to  impulses  which  act  on  it  from  without  Consciousness  is 
only  the  sum  of  the  relations  between  the  soul  and  the  external  world. 

Out  of  this  arises  the  necessity  of  education,  i.  «.,  a  correct  outward 
influence  upon  the  undeveloped  man.  For  the  soul  possesses  no  fixed 
original  capacities;  man  is  only  physically  a  being  who  brings  with 
Lim,  into  the  world,  the  germs  of  his  future  shape;  on  the  contrary,  his 
soul  may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  constructed  wholly  and  entirely 
of  ideas. 

For  this  very  reason,  it  possesses  an  unlimited  capacity  of  culture,  and 
this  decides,  on  the  whole,  the  possibility  of  education.  A  systematic 
education  should  seek  to  preserve  the  pupil  from  ruin,  and  raise  him  to 
inner  freedom,  by  teaching  him  guiding  conceptions  and  by  rousing  his 
intellectual  interests,  while  in  the  midst  of  its  present  life  and  under  its 
influences,  from  which  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  advisable  to  withdraw 
him  ; — moral  culture  is  its  aim. 

The  object  of  education,  is  **  an  equally  developed  variety  of  intellect- 
ual interests,"  subject  to  the  aim  of  moral  culture.  "  All  must  be  lovers 
of  every  thing,  each  one  must  excel  in  one  branch."  This  is  Herbart's 
highest  canon  for  education  and  instruction.  This  signifies,  if  it  is  cor- 
rectly and  comprehensively  understood,  the  height  to  which  human  cul- 
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ture  can  attain.  Herbart^s  premises,  in  his  Conception  of  the  sout,  we 
raust  consider  insufficient  (why,  and  why  also  to  the  injury  of  his  peda- 
gogical theories,  we  shall  show  below),  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  given  us 
safe  guides  for  education  and  instruction,  in  his  conception  of  the  capac- 
ity of  culture  and  his  sharp  and  unprejudiced  study  of  child  and 
man,  and  above  all,  in  his  psychological  observations  of  the  inner  gra- 
dations, through  which  the  growing  consciousness  passes,  especially 
those  that  banish  what  is  injuriously  eccentric  and  extravagant,  and 
preserve  what  is  essential  and  necessary.  We  find  in  almost  no  work, 
as  far  as  pedagogical  literature  is  known  to  us,  so  many  practically  com- 
prehensive hints,  precepts  and  warnings,  in  as  small  space,  as  in  Herbart^s 
**  Outlines  of  pedagogical  lectures."  They  betray  every  where,  the  sharp 
glance  of  the  experienced  teacher  which  Herbart  really  was. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  why  the  principles  of  his  pedagogism 
do  not  satisfy  us.  They  are  the  same  which  compelled  us  critically 
to  oppose  his  fundamental,  psychological  views.  Ilere  we  will  take  note 
only  of  what  has  flowed  from  his  psychological  into  his  pedagogical 
reasonings,  which  he  has  conducted  with  sharp,  steadfast  logic. 

According  to  those  principles,  the  conscious  condition  of  the  soul,  each 
given  moment,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  conceptions  which,  through  the 
psychical  mechanism,  have  collected  in  it,  by  means  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  soul  and  other  beings ;  and  the  course,  the 
change  of  its  conscious  condition,  is  again  strictly  dependent  upon  this 
psychical  mechanism.  The  soul  itself  is  only  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sentially idealess,  as  the  unalterable  soul-unit  which  is  roused  to  self- 
assertion,  by  objective  influences.  Each  conscious  state  of  the  soul 
is  thus  a  common  product  of  those  two  factors,  one  formal  (because  it 
does  not  disturb  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  soul)  self-assertion,  on 
the  part  of  the  soul,  and  one  variously  composed  excitement  of  ideas, 
on  the  part  of  the  object,  by  which  (as  a  critic  of  Hcrbart's  theory  says) 
*'  the  definition  of  objective  truth  is  naturally  lost  to  our  recognition.'* 

Each  single,  so  created  idea  expresses  itself  in  consequence  of  its  op- 
position to  others,  as  a  "  force,"  by  which  a  mutual,  greater,  or  smaller 
check  is  caused  among  the  ideas.  Through  this,  motion  is  first  intro- 
duced into  the  mass  of  ideas,  which  form  among  themselves  combina- 
tions, complications,  and  groups.  The  relations  between  objects  and 
their  corresponding  ideas  are  not  all  equally  strong;  one  displaces, 
strengthens,  obscures  the  other;  the  suppressed  ideas  wait  at  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  until  they  can  rise  again  and  unite  with  simi- 
lar ones^  and  then  press  forward  with  combined  power.  The  working 
ideas,  repelled  at  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  waiting  only  in  the 
dark,  we  call  sensations. 

They  express  themselves,  in  proportion  as  their  struggles  forward  are 
more  or  less  successful,  as  *' desires."  Desire  becomes  will,  when  it  is 
united  to  the  hope  of  success.  Will  is  not,  according  to  this  definite  ex- 
planation, a  real  and  acting  self-determination,  arising  out  of  the  funda- 
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mental  nature  of  the  soul,  against  excitements  from  without,  but  only  a 
manifestation  of  ideas,  which  forms  itself  in  the  soul  by  means  of  an  in- 
voluntary, psychological  mechanism.  We  believe  that  we  ourselves  will, 
but  both  the  will  and  the  belief  in  it  are  only  the  necessary  products 
of  the  continuously  running  machine  within  us.  We  will,  because  we 
must,  i,  e.,  because  the  forward  struggling  mass  of  ideas  is  finally  concen- 
trated into  the  idea  of  a  subject  fvhich  wills,  and  an  object  which  is  willed. 
According  to  this,  what  is  called  in  common  language,  fancy,  memory, 
understanding,  reasons,  desires,  will,  etc.,  or  what  is  cited  as  the  sup- 
posed faculties  of  the  soul,  is  only  a  certain  activity,  in  a  certain  mass 
of  ideas,  the  conduct  of  the  ideas  toward  each  other. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  education  presupposes  a  mutability 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  in  the  course  of  his  ideas,  which  the  educator 
must  be  able  to  control,  at  least  under  certain  conditions.  He  can  direct 
his  attention  to  those  states  only,  not  however  to  their  real  subject,  which, 
as  soul,  is  the  immutable  foundation  upon  which  the  intellectual  life,  i.  e.^ 
the  variety  of  results  occurring  in  and  between  the  ideas,  constructs, 
ennobles  or  degrades  itself,  and  in  which  appear  the  principal  tenden- 
cies through  which  the  signs  of  human  nature  first  become  visible. 

It  follows  from  this  that  psycholog}'  must  become  the  fundamental 
science  of  pedagogisra.  As  pedagogism  is  first  brought  to  perfection  as 
a  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  thorough  psychological  knowledge,  so  again, 
through  the  same  knowledge  alone  can  educational  activity  rise  to  the 
rank  of  art  Psychology  shows  finally  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations 
of  minds  between  truth  and  error,  between  good  and  evil,  and  thus 
teaches,  that  a  need  of  education  is  present  in  them,  and  that  this  is 
even  necessary,  in  order  to  plant  what  is  essentially  human  in  the  soul. 

All  educational  activity  may  be  divided  into  the  three  functions,  gov- 
ernment, instruction,  discipline.  The  child  is  born  without  a  will ;  a 
personal  will  is  formed  gradually  in  him.  During  this  time,  all  kinds  of 
disorder  and  impetuosity  make  their  appearance;  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  keep  these  within  bounds.  What  nature  teaches  by  ex- 
perience and  intercourse,  is  too  imperfect  and  irregular,  is  scattered  and 
fragmentar}'.  An  artistic  activity  must  perfect,  arrange,  and  unite  the 
mass  of  ideas  thus  collected.     This  artistic  activity  is  instruction. 

The  goal  of  instruction  is  not  solely  or  chiefly  to  be  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  or  the  acquisition  of  an  outward  technical  skill,  but  directly 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil  by  its  means,  the  most  important  part  of 
education.  Therefore,  education  more  closely  defined,  is  the  systematic 
conception  and  cultivation  of  ideas,  as  the  elements  of  the  souVs  life, 
until  that  "  variety  of  interests "  is  attained,  out  of  which  spring  the 
ability  and  readiness  to  will,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  *'  taste," 
or  "  moral  aesthetic  judgment" 

Disciplin  e — Self-  Education. 
The  idea  of  discipline  points  at  something  which  does  not  yet  exist, 
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but  that  is  hoped  and  intended^  for  the  future,  to  which  the  pupil  must 
first  be  led.  Discipline  is  principally  applied  to  the  will.  It  consists  in 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  with  the  view  of  ennobling  him  and 
developing  him  morally,  which  can  only  be  done  by  training  his  will  to 
be  correct  and  steadfast  Its  object  is  the  formation  of  character. 
Character  is  the  art  of  ruling  the  will,  the  peculiar  individual  construc- 
tion of  the  inclinations,  in  their  quantitative  relations.  The  subjective 
part  of  character  is  "taste,"  moral  sesthetic  judgment,  whose  office  it  is 
to  criticise  the  objective  element 

Finally,  the  highest  goal  and  most  perfect  success  of  education  is  the 
ability  of  self-education.  Out  of  the  moral-aesthetic  power  of  **  con- 
scientious judgment,"  can  arise  a  pure,  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  good- 
ness, united  with  courage  and  prudence,  through  which  genuine 
morality  is  strengthened  into  character,  and  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
dividual practices  a  preserving,  restoring  and  improving  art  upon  him- 
self— self-education. 

In  accordance  with  these  three  aspects  of  government,  instruction,  and 
discipline,  special  maxims  and  precepts  are  developed  whose  truth  and 
manifold  practical  value  can  not  be  disputed,  even  though  one  may  not 
acknowledge  these  principles.  They  are  emphatically  recommended 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  educator,  particularly  every 
teacher,  and  to  constant  self  trial  for  his  educational  deportment  We 
scarcely  presume  too  much,  when  we  assert  that  Ilerbart  was  the  first 
among  all  the  German  pedagogical  writers,  to  introduce  order,  light,  and 
a  comprehensive  gradation  of  pedagogical  problems,  as  also  a  quiet  in- 
sight into  pedagogical  procedures,  into  the  previously  fragmentary  mass 
of  observations  and  precepts. 

Others  followed  their  instincts,  or  tradition,  and  a  certain  practiced 
routine,  whose  results  might  be  successful  or  not;  and  this  is  still  gen- 
erally done.  Herbart  rejects  this  entirely ;  he  demands  for  the  whole, 
an  educational  art  which  shall  reach  back  to  the  first  principles  of  psy- 
chological life,  and  carefully  follow  its  development,  thereby  founding  a 
soundly  arranged,  educational  art;  for  details,  a  constantly  conscious, 
psychologically  controlled  application  of  those  universal  precepts.  He 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  pedagogism. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  asserting,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  these  pedagogical  precepts  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  for  tho 
truth  of  his  psychological  first-principles,  and  for  the  correctness  of  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul.  For  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  do 
not  find  that  these  precepts  are  deduced  from  this  as  a  principle,  or  are 
simply  confirmed  by  it  even,  and  that  they  would  be  untenable  without 
it,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  sharp  and  extensive  observation,  and 
thus  possess  an  absolute  value,  independent  of  the  judgment  which 
one  may  be  obliged  to  pronounce  upon  the  principle  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  we  might  say,  as  far  as  the  principle  has  had  any 
real  influence  upon  Uerbart's  pedagogical  theories,  it  has  placed  them  in 
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open  contradiction  to  experience.  His  theory  of  the  formal  simplicity 
of  the  soul's  nature,  of  its  deficiency  in  all  original  capacities,  has  com- 
elled  him  to  exaggerate  the  work  of  instruction,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  value 
which  experience  by  no  means  confirms.  This  contradiction  docs  not 
arise  because  the  educational  art  recommended  by  Herbart  is  a  faulty 
one,  but  from  the  deeper  and  more  universal  cause,  that  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  is  quite  dififerent,  more  richly  gifted,  than  Herbart, 
compelled  by  metaphysical  and  not  psychological  reasons,  can  ac- 
knowledge. 

According  to  that  principle,  of  course,  education  can  make  what  it 
pleases  out  of  the  wholly  indifferent  soul ;  it  needs  only,  after  its  known 
laws  of  psychical  mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  correct  ideas,  in  appro- 
priate strength,  order,  and  clearness,  in  order  to  make  them  the  con- 
trolling ones,  in  its  consciousness,  against  which  the  others,  conceived 
by  chance  and  unfit,  are  powerless.  As  he  holds  further,  that  the 
human  soul  is  deficient  in  all  original  gifts,  so  it  must  follow,  that,  by 
means  of  education,  instruction,  and  discipline,  each  can  become  what 
educational  art  intends  to  make  of  him,  if  only  outward  circumstances — 
not  inner  endowments — allow  the  completion  of  the  educational  work. 
For,  according  to  these  fundamental  views,  man,  in  his  intellectual  per- 
manence and  grade  of  culture,  is  the  product  of  outward  influences,  be 
it  of  chance,  which  ought  not  to  be,  or  of  art,  which  just  education 
must  accomplish.  Every  thing  is  brought  into  the  empty  soul  by  in- 
culcation. This  view  can  not  recognize  original  talents,  fundamental  im- 
pulses, and  various  predispositions  for  one  thing  and  against  another ; 
which  belongs  to  the  "myths"  of  the  old  psychology.  On  the  contrary, 
we  might  expect,  that,  by  means  of  an  extensive,  psychological  calcula- 
tion, the  strength  could  be  exactly  stated,  which  an  idea  in  the  consci- 
ousness must  receive,  in  order  to  make  it  victorious  over  all  others.  And 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  apply  that  calculation  to 
each  pupil  correctly,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  instruction.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  this  collective  view  of  man  contradicts 
collective  experiences,  and  not  only,  by  daily  confirmed  examples,  that 
the  same  education  produces  different  results  in  difTorcnt  persons,  which 
necessarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  different  intellectual  prelimi- 
nary conditions,  but  more  thoroughly  still,  when  we  examine  the  deeper, 
psychological  conditions  which  make  historical,  and  cultivated  progress 
possible.  We  can  speak  of  this  briefly  here,  inasmuch  as  our  psychology 
may  hope  to  have  answered  the  question,  by  proving  a  universal  in- 
dividuality. The  simple  consideration  is  here  sufficient,  that  what  is 
brought  into  the  intellect  from  without,  by  inculcation,  can  still  be  only 
something  old  and  previously  existing ;  that,  in  admitting  that  every 
thing  in  the  soul  originates  in  this  way,  we  deny  just  that  principle 
which  constitutes  the  signature  of  all  real  individuality  (genius),  the 
creative,  inventive  power  of  the  intellect,  through  which  alone  all 
which  is  important  and  universally  historical,  and  all  progressive  cul- 
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ture,  has  entered  into  human  history.  After  this  comprehensive  ohser- 
ration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  also  for  another  psychological,  basis. 

On  the  other  side,  nevertheless,  the  relative  or  subordinate  claims  of 
Hcrbart's  pedagogism  can  not  be  denied ;  and  wo  would  like  to  say  the 
same  of  it,  which  our  psychological  criticism  asserted  of  his  conception 
of  the  soul ;  that  it  is  not  incorrect,  but  it  is  incomplete,  and  only  when 
it  is  rightly  completed,  can  it  maintain  its  independent  claim. 

Here  is  something  perfectly  analogous.  We  can  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  pedagogical  precepts,  even  though  we  reject  the  curious 
deductions  which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  conception  of  the 
soul ;  for  those  have  an  universal  value ;  we  shall  even  find  that  they 
are  capable  of  more  varied  applications,  when  we  underlay  them  with 
another  definition  of  the  soul,  more  in  keeping  with  our  experience. 

Friedrich  Eduard  Benehe,* 

Beneke's  services  consist  in  having  exposed,  in  a  very  apt  manner, 
the  cause  of  the  one-sidedness  which  we  meet  in  Hcrbart^s  pedagogism. 
lie  says  Herbart's  theory  is  indeed  based  upon  experience,  but  the  con- 
ceptions of  experience,  in  their  direct  form,  appear  to  him  full  of  con- 
tradictions which  must  be  removed,  not  through  an  extensive  and  exact 
examination  of  facts,  and  hence  through  a  more  searching  experience, 
but  in  an  artificial  way,  by  means  of  a  logical  process  of  thought.  So  we 
see  him  resume  already  in  the  second  step,  the  construction  out  of  mere 
conceptions  of  that  which  he  had  rejected  in  the  first.  He  has  arrived 
at  his  conception  of  the  soul  along  this  path  of  logical  metaphysical  con- 
struction. Because  it  is  a  logical  contradiction  to  think  of  a  reality  with 
several  qualities,  we  should  insist  upon  considering  the  soul  as  a  strictly 
simple  being,  essentially  unchangeable,  as  the  really  normal  unit  of  the 
changes  which  are  wrought  upon  and  not  by  it.  For  the  same  empty 
logical- methodological  reasons,  he  has  rejected  the  harmless  and  even 
fruitful  conception  of  faculties,  instead  of  determining,  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  treatment  of  psychical  facts,  what  the  soul  reall}'  is,  and  what 
preliminary  conditions  underlie  its  growing  consciousness.  Finally,  he 
has  retained,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  psychology,  the  most  universal  culti- 
vating form  of  the  already  conscious,  cultivated  soul  ("the  forming  of 
ideas")  incorrectly,  as  a  reall}'  original  and  universal,  fundamental  form 
of  the  same,  and  operates  further  with  the  ideas  as  if  they  were  real  be- 
ings, independent  of  each  other. 

These  critical  objections  to  Herbart's  psychology  fully  account  for 
the  principal  deviation  in  Beneke's  fundamental  pedagogical  views. 
Beneke's  dependence  upon  Herbart  has  been  too  strongly  and  incor- 
rectly intimated.  It  is  none  other  than  that  the  follower  has  the  right, 
yes,  is  in  duty  bound  to  criticise  his  scientific  predecessors.  One  may 
assert  that  Beneke*s  psychology  is  fashioned  intrinsically  upon  an  antith- 
esis  to  Herbart's,  and  if  his  educational  precepts  do  not  widely  differ 

*  See  B&rnurd*t  Journal  of  Education,  xxriii,  p.  50. 
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from  Hcrbart^s,  this  may  bo  less  a  dependence  upon  him,  than  a  con- 
formity of  their  practical  judgments,  which  also  in  Hcrbart's  theory 
have  shown  themselves  tolerably  independent  of  his  own  psychological 
principles. 

The  cardinal  question  of  all  psychological  art  is  this,  what  does  the 
soul  contribute  from  itself,  in  its  unconscious  being,  to  the  process  of 
consciousness,  and  what  comes  to  it  from  without  ? 

Benekc  answers  this  question  quite  differently  from  Herbart,  but  wo 
are  convinced  not  searchingly  and  therefore  not  in  a  way  that  touches 
upon  the  real  point  of  difference.  He  starts  from  the  fundamental 
thought  that  the  soul  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  a  plurality  of  single 
powers,  and  that  the  abilities  of  the  soul  are  not  at  all  fundamental 
powers.  All  kinds  of  intellectual  activity,  as  the  ideas  of  the  imagina- 
tion, conceptions,  conclusions,  etc.,  are  to  be  considered  as  derived,  from 
their  relation  to  the  sensuous  perceptions.  For  perceptions  first  furnish 
the  material  for  the  ideas  and  conceptions ;  these  again  are  the  founda- 
tions for  judgments  and  conclusions,  up  to  the  most  complicated  proces- 
ses of  thoughL  But  even  the  sensuous  perceptions  are  not  the  first  and 
roost  simple.  Every  perception  is  a  complex  of  sensations  and  only  in 
these  do  we  possess  that  which  is  really  original  and  first  in  the  con- 
sciousness. But  the  ability  of  the  soul  **  to  feel "  is  not  abstract  and 
uncertain,  it  is  divided  into  sharply  defined  provinces,  into  sensations 
of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  etc.  And  these  simple,  sensuous  powers  of 
feeling  must  be  accepted  finally,  as  that  w^hich  is  truly  primitive  and 
inherent  in  the  human  soul. 

These  primitive  abilities,  however,  need  a  stimulus  to  awaken  them, 
and  thus  arises  what  wc  call  sensation.  The  soul  retains  a  trace  of  every 
action,  where  the  stimulus  excites  the  ability.  Accordingly,  the  forces 
and  abilities  of  cultivated  souls  consist  of  previously  excited  sensations. 

If  the  stimulus  is  only  sufficient  to  fill  the  ability,  perception  arises; 
if  it  is  too  small  for  the  receiving  ability,  displeasure ;  if  it  is  overflow- 
ing, the  sensation  of  pleasure;  if  it  is  gradually  increased  to  super- 
fluity, satiety  and  stupefaction ;  if  the  superfluity  is  sudden  and  strong, 
pain. 

If  several  impressions,  left  by  perception,  are  homogeneous  and  mix, 
they  become  ideas.  If  the  same  perception  is  repeated  upon  differ- 
ent things,  it  is  accepted  as  common  to  all  things;  a  conception  is 
formed.  All  conceptions  together  constitute  the  understanding.  If  a 
new  perception  is  added  to  a  conception,  what  is  common  to  both  mixes 
and  forms  a  conclusion ;  the  sum  of  conclusions  is  the  ability  of  making 
conclusions. 

Sufficient  stimulants  furnish  clear  ideas  and  thus  satisfaction  and 
pleasure;  insufficient  stimulants  form  positive  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
pleasure. According  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulants,  and  their  re- 
sults, there  arise  in  the  soul,  inclination  or  aversion,  propensity  and 
passion.     That  which  affords  satisfaction  is  a  treasure  which  the  soul 
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strives  after,  the  opposite,  an  evil  which  it  repels.  Single  endeavors 
mix,  after  the  law  of  analogy,  and  arrange  themselves  in  ranks  and 
groups.  These  ranks  and  groups  are  wishes,  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
endeavors  and  wishes  of  the  soul,  is  the  will. 

The  form  of  feeling  is  not  in  the  same  degree  a  fundamental  form,  as 
that  of  ideas  and  desires.  Feeling  is  based  upon  ideas,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  simultaneously  and  rapidly  arising  ideas,  and  the  aroused 
volition,  thus  appears  in  the  soul  as  feeling.  The  difference  of  the 
feelings  develops  with  the  ideas,  and  their  vivacity  is  in  a  correct  pro- 
portion to  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  in  which  they  originate.  In  the 
greater  vigor,  vivacity,  and  susceptibility  of  the  higher  senses,  which, 
above  all  others,  create  in  us  those  ideas  out  of  which  conceptions  and 
conclusions  are  formed  whose  contents  are  both  goodness  and  beauty, 
lies  the  reason  why  feelings  for  truth,  goodness  and  beauty  are  found  in 
all  men.  Therefore,  the  rank  which  the  individual  will  win  in  intellect- 
ual culture  and  moral  freedom,  depends  upon  the  correct  proportion  in 
which  the  higher  senses  develop,  in  opposition  to  the  lower. 

This,  according  to  Beneke,  is  what  is  common  to  all  men.  The  in- 
dividualizing momentum,  he  places  in  the  various  grades  of  ** force" 
*' vivacity  "  and  '*  susceptibility,"  with  which  those  original  abilities  are 
endowed.  Intellectual  activity  is  more  or  less  strong  and  compre- 
hensive, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  force,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  susceptibility,  more  or  less  rapid  and  mobile.  In  proportion  to 
this  vivacit}',  one  person  can,  in  the  same  time,  form  and  retain  a 
greater  number  of  ideas  than  another. 

But  he  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  that  these  three  forms  of  temper- 
ament by  no  means  cover  equally  all  inherent,  primitive  abilities ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  each  may  have  its  peculiar  fundamental  nature,  so  that 
the  same  man  may  have  as  many,  possibly  different  temperaments,  as 
he  has  sensuous  original  abilities;  (a  position  which  single  observations 
seem  indeed  to  confirm,  but  with  w*hich  scarcely  one  psychology,  based 
upon  the  laws  of  "  psychophysics,"  and  holding  fast  to  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  soul,  can  coincide).  Tlie  aforementioned  phenomenon  has 
a  deeper  source,  lying  in  the  individual,  fundamental  quality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  its  original,  but  variously  distributable  measure  of  force. 

Every  degree  of  susceptibility  can  originally  unite  with  every  degree 
of  force,  to  which  then  later  acquirements  are  added ;  for  the  soul  re- 
tains a  trace  of  every  thing  which  is  developed  perfectly ;  and  in  that 
inherent  difference,  and  in  the  quality  of  those  traces,  in  the  number 
and  peculiar  shapes  of  these  connections,  originate  not  merely  the  most 
heterogeneous  knowledge,  skill,  habits,  but  also  inclinations  and  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Finally,  the  individual  differences  which  we  meet  among  men  are 
created  and  explained  by  the  co-operation  of  all  those  traces  and  the 
consequent  capacities  of  the  soul.  This  individuality  is,  in  its  contents 
and  peculiar  construction,  the  collective  result  of  what  is  imparted  to 
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the  soal  from  without  The  formal  energy,  the  degree  of  "  susceptibil- 
ity," "vivacity*'  and  "vigor"  are  all  which  is  inherent  These  can  be 
cherished  and  increased  by  education  and  culture,  but  not  extended 
beyond  its  original  limits.  For  to  what  is  inherent  is  added,  as  individ- 
ualizing momentum,  only  the  difference  of  the  degree  with  which  the 
susceptibility  meets  the  different  provinces  of  the  senses. 

Thus  Bencke,  in  keeping  with  his  principles,  completely  answers  the 
question,  what  is  inherent  in  the  soul,  and  what  enters  our  conscious- 
ness from  without?  The  cultivated  man  is  not,  as  Herbart  holds,  the 
product  of  his  surroundings,  education,  and  culture;  his  individuality 
does  not  lie  in  any  ideal  capacity  of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  original 
differences  of  temperament  For  nothing  is  inherent  in  the  human  soul, 
except  the  universal  quality  of  its  sensuous  foundation,  certain  degrees 
of  susceptibility,  vivacity,  and  force. 

From  the  preceding  outline  of  psychological  theory,  one  can  judge 
as  to  what  Beneke  has  contributed  to  pedagogism.  According  to  him, 
the  educator  has  no  other  direct  means  of  influencing  the  pupil,  than 
through  the  sensuous  sensations  and  perceptions  which  he  excites  in 
him,  either  of  himself  or  of  other  things.  This  course  can  have  a  three- 
fold purpose;  the  perceptions  are  furnished  him  for  their  own  sakes, 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  traces  which  are  retained,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  inner  capacities  which,  through  them,  can  be  awakened  and  culti- 
vated. To  the  first  and  second  belong  the  foundations  of  all  element- 
ary, inner  culture;  the  third  includes  the  combinations  and  other  changes 
and  improvements  of  that,  of  which  the  elements  already  exist  in  the 
soul.  The  direct  influence,  considered  alone,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  first  moments  of  the  child's  life  as  in  the  latest  periods  of  education, 
and  even  beyond,  throughout  the  whole  life.  Only  with  regard  to  what 
is  to  be  developed  from  within,  do  the  educational  means,  which  are 
suitable  to  different  ages,  differ. 

Beneke  recognizes  the  prominent  worth  and  importance  for  education 
of  those  elementary  materials  of  culture,  and  imparts  at  the  same  time 
a  succession  of  practically  useful  precepts  for  first  instruction,  which 
also  includes  the  commencements  of  training.  But  these  precepts  are 
chiefly  of  a  preventive  kind ;  are  rather  warning  against  the  mistakes 
of  the  previous  educational  and  instructional  method,  than  positive 
directions  how  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  to  bo  aroused,  early,  and 
ID  every  direction ;  and  they  do  not  reach  back,  energetically  and  with 
clear  consciousness,  to  that  starting  point  of  all  education,  in  which  we 
shall  find  the  signal  merits  of  Frobers  educational  thought  Bencke 
demands  for  the  development  of  the  sensuous  sensations  and  percep- 
tions, that  the  child  should  not  be  burdened  and  stupefied  by  over  stim- 
ulation, should  not  be  urged  from  one  thing  to  another,  thus  preventing 
it  from  comprehending  the  details  and  arriving  at  a  correct  contemplation 
of  its  sensatioas;  that  one  should  give  the  child  the  object  itself,  rather 
than  the  picture  or  model  of  it,  that  one  should  give  him  complete  in- 
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tuitions,  rather  than  words,  clear  ideas,  rather  than  conceptions,  alto- 
gether what  is  simple  and  concrete  and  thoroughly  definite,  rather  than 
the  abstract  and  universal.  The  formation  of  ideas  must  also  precede  the 
ability  to  understand,  judge  and  decide;  the  perfection  of  the  growing 
understanding  depends  upon  the  perfection  with  which  the  separate 
ideas  were  originally  formed  and  preserved,  as  **the  conception  origi- 
nates only  in  tlie  attraction  of  the  equal  constituents  of  the  single  ideas 
and  sensations."  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  un- 
derstanding, than  an  inattentive  apprehension,  a  mere  heaping  up  of 
superficial  material.  The  sooner  the  abstract  working  up  of  the  intui- 
tions begins,  the  less  will  be  collected,  the  sooner  will  the  material  be 
exhausted.  He  lavs  down  the  universal  canon :  **  Nature  means  that 
man  should  be  at  first  predominantly  sensuous,  then  predominently  re- 
productive, and  then  last  of  all  become  productive  in  intellectual  things. 
The  educator  should  not  disturb  this  order." 

Who  can  not,  even  with  wider  fundamental  views,  coincide  with  this 
useful,  in  most  points,  desirable  advice?  Beneke,  hand-in-hand  with 
Pestalozzi's  siuiple,  great  idea — to  base  all  instruction  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  elementary  intuitions,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  rouse 
the  self-activity  of  the  pupil — has  always  sought,  through  these  prin- 
ciples, to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  capacities, 
memory  and  thought;  and  his  influence  has  certainly  been  beneficial  to 
elementary  instruction  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  For  he  has  found 
scholars  and  followers  who  have  defended  his  principles  theoretically, 
and  introduced  them  into  practice. 

But  what  is  wanting  in  his  theory  of  education,  what  shows  it  to  be 
unsuitable  to  become  the  starting  point  of  a  reformatory,  entirely  re- 
modeled system  of  education  and  instruction,  such  as  the  present  needs, 
is,  as  with  Ilerbart,  the  faults  of  his  psychology.  It  is  predominently 
sensualizing ;  it  has  also  injured  his  pedagogism.  It  does  not  recognize, 
or  mistakes  what  is  intellectually  original  in  man,  his  (5.  priori)  uncon- 
scious, fundamental  tendencies.  Consequently,  it  does  not  gain  a  com- 
plete insight  into  the  organizing  centre  of  all  education,  and  its  final 
goal.  According  to  him,  the  pupil  is  born  only  with  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive sensuous  sensations  and  intuitions,  to  cherish  them,  to  unite  and 
separate  them  in  proportion  to  their  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  to  culti- 
vate the  inclinations  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  etc.,  etc. 

The  work  of  education  can  only  be  to  bring  art  and  rule  into  this 
psychological  process,  which  is  self-forming,  and  only  defined  by  out- 
ward things.  In  this,  there  can  be  no  ideal  of  education  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  conduct  men  toward  their  common  ethical  destiny ;  for  the 
psychological  consequences  of  this  theory  do  not  allow  of  such  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Each  becomes  only  that  which  his  surroundings  make  of 
him,  (accidentally  or  through  education).  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  an  all- 
determining  success  is  ascribed  to  education,  which  it  does  not  in  reality 
possess ;  on  the  other  side,  its  final  value  is  still  a  subordinate  one,  for 
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It  concerns  only  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  position  which  he  is 
to  occupy  in  life,  and  not  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  individuality. 
As  BenekeV  psychology  has  not  paid  due  attention  to  this  deeper 
study  of  man,  so  his  pedagogical  principles  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
trieve it ;  and  so  the  pedagogical  debate  can  only  be  carried  to  decisive 
conclusion  upon  another,  the  psychological  field. 

III.      PSYCHOLOGICAL   PRINCIPLE   IN'   MODEKX   PEDAGOfJY. 

Thus  far,  our  examination  shows  us  two  things,  the  pedagogical  ques- 
tion is  at  all  times  and  in  the  last  degree  a  psychological  one.  The 
previous  criticisms  have  given  us  the  right  to  turn  from  the  two  psy- 
chological systems  which  were,  till  now,  busy  in  remodeling  pedngogism, 
and  to  seek  another  psychological  fundamental  view  of  man.  The  author 
can  not  be  blamed  for  returning  to  his  own  psychological  results,  which 
he  has  made  known  in  his  two  principal  works  upon  man,  **  Anthro- 
pology"  and  **  Psychology,"  as  also  in  his  "  Ethics."  They  will  be  here 
judged  from  a  new  point  of  view  that  we  may  learn  if  a  more  successful 
reform  of  education  may  be  expected  from  them,  than  from  previously 
accepted  principles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  curious  fact  will  appear,  that  what  our  psychol- 
og}' ought  to  demand  of  a  future  educational  theory,  is  alread}'  furnished 
us  in  the  underlying  thought  of  Frubers  educational  method.  Both 
agree  in  what  we  hold  to  be  the  decisive  starting  point  of  all  in- 
structional reforms,  while  at  the  same  time  we  must  assert,  that  in  both 
systems,  this  is  not  recognized  or  at  least  not  sufficient!}-.  Education 
can  create  nothing  in  the  pupil,  can  not  give  him  any  thing  from  with- 
out; it  can  only  develop  into  consciousness  the  talents  which  he 
already  possesses,  by  arousing  his  activity.  Only  what  he  has  produced 
in  himself  and  can  continue  to  produce,  has  an  enduring  value,  for  that 
becomes  a  constituent  part  of  his  conscious  being.  Every  thing  else 
is  an  accidental  or  fleeting  possession.  Education  and  instruction  should 
concern  themselves  with  this  latter  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  for  it  is 
only  a  means  for  that  first  and  real  aim  of  education. 

To  realize  the  extensive  importance  of  this  axiom,  we  must  consider 
the  following  :  No  sharp  observer  of  men  has  ever  been  able  to  avoid 
the  reflection,  that  every  human  individual,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
his  manner  of  living,  but  already  in  his  earliest  childhood,  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  his  companions  who  have  grown  up  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  is  well  known,  that  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother 
are  quite  dissimilar  from  the  beginning;  that  talents  suddenly  appear  in 
the  sons,  of  which  the  parents  have  never  shown  a  trace,,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  lack  capacities  in  which  their  ancestors  were  rich.  A 
new  intellectual  element  enters  into  that  which  is  undeniably  inherited, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  parents,  but  is  still  of  an  origin  prior  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.     In  another,  the  thread  of  inherited 

peculiarities  is  lost,  or  reappears  periodically  in  the  grandchildren.     In 
20 
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this,  there  is  much  that  is  apparently  lawless  and  anibigiioiis ;  but  the 
more  R*lial)lc  is  the  universal  fact,  that  each  human  being  is  peculiarly 
constructed,  and  not  merely  a  similar  sample  of  hiii  spccicK;  that  further, 
this  peculiarity  does  not  come  to  him  from  without,  but  is  the  most  orig- 
inal dowry  out  of  that  region  of  his  being,  whicli  precedes  consciousnesp. 
It  is  just  ns  undeniable  an  experience,  that  these  original  peculiaritieK 
are  never  fully  extinguished  or  transformed  into  others,  through  life; 
but  that,  instead,  they  are  all  which  is  really  euduring  in  the  changes  of 
the  same,  and  they  peep  involuntarily  through  the  liighest  culture, 
through  the  best  controlled  character,  quite  perceptibly  at  least  to  the 
possessor.     It  is  true  of  the  human  being,  what  the  poet  says, 

"  So  inuat  thou  be.  ranst  not  eacniie  tiiynelf. 
And  neither  time  nor  |M)wer  cnn  ever  rrunible 
The  conscioiii  form  whicli  life  devclo|W." 

In  more  strongly  endowed  individuals,  who  on  that  account  are  called 
talented  geniuses,  this  individuality  is  mostly  a  prevailing  fundamental 
force,  around  which,  as  around  a  centre,  the  others  gather  and  support 
it,  or  at  least,  are  subordinate  to  it  in  strength.  This  force  is  never 
directed  towards  any  thing  merely  Utopian  and  unreal ;  but  in  deep, 
inner  intcrcliangc  with  the  objei-tive  world,  finds  in  it  its  sure  comple- 
ment, which  finding,  however,  docs  not  consist  in  passive  reception,  but 
in  self-active  appropriation.  Every  thing  intellectually  creative  and 
progressive  springs  from  such  inherent,  fundamental  forces. 

It  may  be  doubted,  and  this  doubt  would  be  a  principal  objection  to 
the  fundamental  view  of  man  which  we  hero  defend,  if  this  quality  of 
genius  reaches  down  to  the  countless  crowd  of  unimportant  men,  w*hom 
experience  shows  us,  at  a  superficial  glance,  to  be  mere  samples  of  the 
human  species  only,  because  of  the  worthless  and  disagreeable  aspects 
which  sensual  impulses  and  passions  have  stamped  upon  them.  If  this 
doubt  had  any  foundation,  then  mankintl  would  be  separated  by  a  deep 
chasm,  it  would  be  a  strictly  divided  double  race ;  on  the  one  side,  a 
thinly  scattered  community  of  intellectually  gifted,  pi-ogressive  geniuses 
on  the  other,  a  stationary  mass,  incapable  of  being  intellectually  aroused. 

The  violence  of  the  rent  which  would  be  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  this  supposition,  should  teach  us  how  daring  and  untimely  such 
a  conception  would  be.  By  the  unlimited  gradations  of  real  culture, 
and  possible  capacity  of  culture,  which  are  visible  in  the  human  race,  it 
is  actually  impossible  and  contradictory  to  draw  an  absolute  border  line 
between  this  side  and  that  one,  where'  genius  might  still  exist,  and 
where  it  mij^iht  bo  completely  extinguished. 

But  experience  contradicts  this  disparagement  of  the  human  race  still 
more  directly.  Where  wo  succeed  in  approaching  the  apparently  most 
stupid  race  of  human  beings,  that  which  is  perverted  by  entire  want  of 
culture,  or  wholly  incorrect  culture,  near  enough  to  study  it  closely,  we 
shall  discover  also  in  it  the  first  beginnings  of  a  present,  or  the  (ruin- 
ous) remnants  of  a  vanished  cultivation.     Not  a  tribe  is  so  aniraalixed. 
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that  it  id  incapable  of  rising  above  mere  natural  needs ;  evary  where  we 
find  attempts  of  human  invention  to  improve  the  purely  natural  state, 
with  the  dimly  working  impulse,  to  choose  practically  among  different 
means;  every  where  we  And  the  beginnings  of  customs  and  habits 
which  regulutc  social  life.  But  even  the  weakest  examples  of  this  hu- 
manity can  not  be  tliought  of,  without  presupposing  a  creative  capacity, 
not  imposed  from  without,  but  originating  within,  which  responds  to  the 
willing  imitation  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  In  short,  we  must  recog- 
nise also  here  a  process  of  culture,  small  and  of  limited  operation ;  but 
m>  weak  and  sporadic,  that  no  progressive  cultivation  like  that  of  the 
••civilized  races"  can  be  developed  out  of  it. 

Psychology  has  treated  all  this,  according  to  its  deep,  fundamental 
conditions,  under  the  names  of  "active"  ami  "passive,"  "imparting 
and  receiving  genius,"  sufficiently,  to  venture  this  assertion,  based  upon 
experience,  that  individuality  is  every  where  present  in  all  human  races. 
And  the  cherishing  of  just  this  element  is  assigned  to  education. 

This  gives  a  much  wider,  thoroughly  universal  significance  to  educa- 
tion itself.  The  more  advanced  civilized  races  can  and  must  become 
educators  of  the  backward  ones,  in  a  full  and  real  sense;  all  the  activity 
of  foreign  missions,  all  missions  to  the  heathens,  ought  to  have  only 
this  meaning  and  result ;  i.  e.y  it  should  offer  nothing  foreign,  or  obtrude 
its  own  outlived  and  decaying  precepts ;  but  in  the  first  place,  develop 
the  universal  consciousness  of  human  morality,  and  then,  just  as  with 
the  child,  rouse  the  slumbering  religious  feelings,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, should  not  be  in  the  least  dogmatical.  On  the  contrar}',  it  is  no 
secret,  how  little  in  accordance  with  pedagogisni  the  missionaries  have 
performed  their  high  work ;  and  thus  it  is  clearly  explained,  why  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  healthy  and  lasting  fruits. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  uncertaui  results  of  single,  "practical" 
observations,  do  not  suffice  finally  and  thoroughly  for  a  decision  upon 
the  canlinal  points  of  culture  and  education,  but  that  neither  does  an 
abstract  theory,  made  up  of  imperfect  premises;  that  we  must  inquire 
of  experience,  and  only  of  experience,  but  experience  of  the  widest 
possible  kind.  The  question  is,  what  are  the  common  fundamental  im- 
pulses in  man? 

To  develop  these,  and  to  bring  them  into  ruling  and  serving  harmony 
with  each  other,  is  certainly  the  real  aim  and  highest  success  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  collective  people^s  life,  as  well  as  in  the  narrower  province 
of  pedagogism.  But  this  success  will  first  be  assured,  when  the  con- 
trolling fundamental  forces  are  raised  out  of  the  natural  form  to  the 
level  of  character,  clear  insight,  and  free,  conscious  will.  This  self 
emancipation,  this  transition  from  obedience  and  trusting  subjection  to 
authority,  to  self-education  and  self-control,  education  should  make  its 
second  pnncipal  aim,  while  it  prepares  the  pupil  through  gradual  de- 
velopment for  that  self-control.  The  starting  point  and  goal  of  all  ed- 
ucation and  human  culture  is  thus  designated ;  man's  education  is  never 
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corner  out  ujiou  tli'.-  dark  background  of  his  being,  which  is  based  upon 
the  oricn(-.-.s  of  the  >>exr>,  and  includes  all  human  individuals,  the  sexual 
itn{iul-.(',  the  s«rond  form  of  the  fundamental  impulse.  This,  however, 
provi'H  to  !>«•  the  mightiest  and  most  profound  fonn  of  the  self-preserving 
iiiifinl<<',  hiTaii-e  in  it,  not  only  the  individual,  but  also  the  race  im 
nfhrnicd.  Thercfon-,  it  work.s  as  somethin;^  overpowcrful,  more  than 
in<lividun1,  ill  nnd  through  the  individual;  it  destroys  involuntarily  its 
rcj-ervid  self-^iitisfartion,  and  compels  it  to  open  itself  to  the  completing 
other,  to  find  first  in  this  union  its  self-satisfaction, — at  the  risk  of  losing 
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its  individuality ;  so,  surely,  this  inner  relation  of  both  impulses  announ- 
ces already  upon  the  plane  of  temperament,  that  the  solitary  individual 
is  without  value  unJ  impoii4ince,  and  first  receives  these  when  it  yields 
self-sacrificingly  to  the  whole,  the  race. 

Now  it  is  most  significant,  and  a  strong  proof  that  man,  already  con- 
sidered as  a  sensuous  being,  is  more  than  a  mere  sensuous  being,  that 
sexual  love,  in  order  to  preserve  the  human  form,  must  be  feelingly 
individualized  from  the  heart.  The  one  sex  docs  not  seek  the  other  till 
an  individually  sympathetic  choice  takes  place.  The  impulse  receives 
the  character  of  tender  inclinations  (gemiithsneigung),  which  f6r  good 
reasons,  is  most  easily  recognized  and  prominent,  as  a  normal  appear- 
ance, in  the  sexual  love  of  women. 

As  the  moral  fostering  of  this  impulse  as  a  rule  lies  beyond  real  ed- 
ucation and  should  be  left  to  self-education,  we  shall  not  consider  these 
important  and  interesting  relations  in  the  following  remarks.  But  for 
tbo  sake  of  comprehensive  completeness,  we  will  hint,  that  just  the 
tender  form  of  human  sexual  love  should  become  the  means  of  raising 
this  whole  province  of  feeling  into  the  specially  moral  one.  In  mar- 
riage, in  the  family,  the  whole  supplementary  **idea  of  communion,^' 
the  real  principle  of  morality,  is  placed  in  direct,  natural  form  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Moreover,  we  must  suggest,  and  this  view  is  very  important,  that 
man  is  not  yet  really  individualized  within  the  sphere  of  the  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  or  as  a  sensuous  being.  That  double  impulse  is  com- 
mon to  all  without  exception;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  the  strong  in- 
dispensable foundation,  by  means  of  which  the  individual  and  the  race 
is  able  to  assert  itself;  therefore,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  the  universal 
condition  out  of  which  the  other  individualizing  impulses  can  spring. 
The  individual  difference  of  that  double  impulse  consi.sts  solely  in  the 
relatively,  greater  or  smaller  strength  with  which  it  maintains  itself  in  the 
consciousness  of  different  individuals,  which  degree  of  strength  is  also 
original  and  involuntary.  It  can  indeed  bo  modified  by  education  and 
culture,  but  it  is  always  essentially  felt,  and,  where  it  is  strong,  needs 
constant,  self-educuting  watchfulness. 

2.  Now  psychology  proves  through  the  presence  of  "ideas"  in  human 
con.^iousness,  that  man^s  individuality  is  not  alone  the  sensuous  and 
HuperHcial  one,  whose  fundamental  impulse  and  its  dependent  instincts, 
ms  is  the  case  in  the  animal  world,  reach  their  goal  and  destiny  in  the 
double  preservation  of  the  individual  and  species,  but  tlmt  man  is  at  the 
same  time  intellectually  individualized  through  the  peculiar  direction  of 
his  knowledge,  feeling  and  will,  in  which  all  originally  differ.  We  have 
called  this  individuality  "  genius,*'  and  already  upon  this  ground  assert- 
ed the  universality  of  genius,  as  a  point  of  experience. 

These  points  of  individuality  are,  therefore,  only  the  realizing  means 
and  the  matter,  in  which  this  hipher  individuality  forms  itself  Genius 
becomes  sensualized  by  these  natural  conditions,  but  while  it  degrades 
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them  to  its  means,  it  spiritualizes  them  at  the  same  time ;  the  human 
organization  is  elevated,  gradually,  to  a  copy  as  well  as  an  instrument 
of  the  spirit.  The  former,  in  physiognomy,  glance,  voice,  in  all  the 
bodily  motions  which  mirror  the  intellectual  character ;  the  lattiT  in  the 
practical  functions  and  technical  arts,  in  which  the  body  is  practiced ; 
finally,  in  the  control  and  harmony  of  the  sensuous  feelings  and  impul- 
ses, which,  being  subjected  to  a  spiritual  aim  of  life,  cease  to  claim  in- 
dependent rights  and  to  fmd  their  own  aim  in  their  gratification.  We 
characterized  this  as  *Uhe  making  the  impulses  ethical*'  (ethisining), 
and  its  collective  result  is  what  can  be  called  human  culture. 

The  work  of  leading  the  growing  being  in  all  these  ways  toward  hu- 
mane culture  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  This  work  is  many  sided  and 
makes  great  demands,  but  its  value  is  only  introductory.  It  prepares 
man  to  become  the  capable  active  instrument  of  *the  idea*;  but  it  does 
not  awaken  him  to  the  consciousness  of  what  the  nature  of  the  idea  is, 
or  in  what  peculiar  form  it  is  represented  in  his  endowments.  This  is 
the  essential,  positive  work  of  education,  its  centre  and  goal. 

For  even  as  genius  is  that  which  truly  individualizes  man,  so  it  is  plain 
that  the  only  purpose  of  human  historical  existence,  is  to  develop  this 
genius  to  its  full,  conscious  realization,  at  least  approximately,  and  in 
hanuony  with  the  conditions  which  its  earthly  existence  and  particular 
social  position  allow. 

But  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  highly  injurious  error  to  combat,  an 
error  which  must  paralyze  all  true  educational  progri>ss,  as  it  would  prac- 
tically serve  to  justify  all  the  retarding  regulations  in  Germany,  which  we 
now  lament  It  is  the  almost  univei*sal  idea,  that  genius  is  indeed  a  very 
desirable,  but  only  exceptional  gift  of  privileged  intellects,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  discovered  among  the  majority  of  men  ;  but  that  education 
has  only  to  consider  this  majority,  the  average  of  men.  And  this  opin- 
ion is  thus  further  expressed;  that  if  that  '* highest**  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  education,  it  would  become  wholly  impracticable,  would  neg- 
lect the  common  needs,  and  merge  into  an  extravagant  chase  after  the 
impossible,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  idealistic  phantom.  And  indeed  all  the 
controversies  against  the  **  hollow  educational  theories  of  the  present 
time,**  against  the  ''haughtiness**  which  they  nurse  in  man,  against  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  denies  all  authority  and  even  attacks  the  sancti- 
fied truths  of  faith,  in  short,  all  that  which  we  see  in  education,  state  and 
church  rising  up  against  the  new  refonnatory  efforts,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  common  dogma,  that  the  majority  of  men  are  only  similar  samples  of 
their  species,  who  must  be  led  by  authority,  that  nothing  savoring  of  ge- 
nius, nothing  peculiar,  can  be  discovered  in  them,  which  would  capaci- 
tate them  for  intellectual  freedom  and  independence. 

This  is  really  the  old,  truly  pagan  illusion,  that  an  impassable  divis- 
ion line  exists  in  the  human  race,  which  destines  the  majority  to  believe, 
obey  and  serve,  and  provides  only  the  few  w  ith  the  right  to  rule  and 
command.     Also,  that  the  truths  0/ faith  arc  finished  and  complete,  and 
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that  conscience  has  only  to  receive  and  submissively  acknowledge  them. 
Its  maxim  is.  education  should  prepare  the  way  for  this  spirit  of  subniis- 
sivent'i^  Formerly  and  again  recently,  various  means  for  such  educa- 
tional training,  indeed  a  whole  system  of  directions  for  it,  have  been  con- 
trived. And  even  though  the  wiser  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  present 
hjve  turned  away  from  the  generalities  of  that  principle,  they  still  do  not 
dare  to  reject  its  consequences  and  workings  and  to  clearly  confess  to 
themselves  that  education  should  strive  towards  just  the  opposite  goal ; 
to  develop  the  independence  and  peculiarities  of  men  at  all  (fancied) 
risks,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  great  work. 

The  way  in  which  individuality  is  still  treated,  when  it  appears,  may 
scrre  as  a  proof,  that  this  warning  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Where  it 
really  forces  a  path  for  itself,  it  can  not  be  killed,  but  it  is  willingly  al 
lowed  only  in  the  impracticable  province  of  art,  or  in  the  department  of 
useful  and  practical  inventions.  When  it  seeks  to  work  productively  in 
the  state,  and  church,  in  science  and  education,  1t  is  considered  highly 
inimical  and  inconvenient  and  must  expect  most  obstinate  resistance. 

8.  It  will  indeed  not  be  easy  to  extirpate  these  fatal  and  far  reaching 
errors  in  their  principle  and  its  roots.  It  can  only  be  done,  finally  and 
completely  (which  nmst  be  taid,  even  though  it  will  not  be  willingly 
heard),  through  philosoi)hical  culture,  by  exhaustive  psychology  and 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  these  actually  prove,  by  a  complete  exposition  of  all 
the  forms  of  genius  (individuality),  that  in  this  genius  alone  lies  the 
true  and  most  effectual  incentive  to  all  the  intercourse  among  men, 
which  is  not  base<l  upon  direct  sensual  aims.  Only  because  men's  origi- 
nal capacities  are  intellectually  different,  are  they  involuntarily  and  con- 
stantly urged  to  mutual  completion,  even  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  Altogether,  each  can  arrive  to  full  self-development  only  in  sup- 
plementary association  with  others,  inlluencing  and  being  influenced  by 
them.  This  is  because  others  are  able  to  offer  them  something  peculiar, 
and  also  to  receive  the  like  from  them,  /.  e.,  it  is  because  of  the  originally 
different  endowment  of  each,  or  as  psychology  expresses  it,  the  relative 
"productive*'  and  ** receptive"  genius. 

Further  still  this  mutual  devotion  is  the  source  of  true  morality.  Men 
can  endurin^ly  and  successfully  conquer  this  most  mighty,  continually 
wakeful  power  within,  this  impulse  of  individuality  (self  preservation 
impulse)  only  by  being  compelled  to  subordinate  and  ."taerince  himself  for 
the  good  of  others  and  the  community.  Only  the  mightier  incentive,  the 
higher  love,  is  able  effectually  to  weaken  and  obliterate  the  lower. 

But  just  this  becomes  the  most  enduring  spring  of  man's  self  satisfac- 
tion, objectively  of  his  perfection,  subjectively  and  in  the  feeling  of  thi.« 
perfection,  of  his  felicity.  It  is  so  continually  affirmed  by  experience, 
that  this  can  be  found,  not  in  hollow  brooding  over  one*s  self,  or  in  self- 
ish plans  and  velleities,  but  alone  in  devotion  to  the  romnmnity  and  in 
enthusiastic  love  for  it,  that  it  needs  here  no  further  proof.     That  com- 
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inunity  is,  therefore,  with  all  which  depends  upon  it  and  all  which  it 
helps  to  realize,  the  objective 'good  for  all,  and  for  each,  in  a  peculiar  way 
his  own  good,  the  source  of  his  perfection,  of  his  morality,  of  his  felicity. 

4.  If  now  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  goal  of  the  collective  eduratii)n  of 
youth,  and  of  every  continued  self-education,  is  only  to  be  found  by 
making  the  individual  more  lit  for  that  ethical  intercourse,  it  follows 
that  this  can  be  done  on  principle  and  primarily,  only  by  developing  his 
intellectual  faculties  on  all  sides  into  consciousness,  into  free  cons<.'ious 
possession  and  enjoyment,  or,  as  ethics  more  clearly  and  universally  ex- 
presses it,  by  raising  mun  out  of  the  form  of  tv-mperanient,  which  is  ser- 
vile and  instinctive,  into  that  of  character,  which  is  con>cious  and  fe^elf- 
recognizing.  The  forming  of  chanurter  in  a  word  in  that  universal  and 
pregnant  sense,  is  the  only  goal  of  all  education  and  the  certain  result  of 
a  successful  one. 

Every  other  principle  of  education  be  it  wholly  or  only  partially  at 
variance  with  these  views,  should  be  njecte<l  as  false,  or  at  least  insuffic- 
ient. This  conception  can  also  serve  as  a  critical  rule,  by  which  to  clas- 
sify previous  instructional  thi'ories,  acconling  to  their  worth  or  worth- 
lessness.  Fdr  one  who  has  not  the  richest  and  deepest  conception  of 
man,  can  not  grasp  fully,  and  not  in  its  depths,  the  work  of  his  educa- 
tion. L.'t  it  not  be  considered  presuniini^,  therefore,  if  we  arc  obliged 
to  assert,  supported  by  those  philosophic  fundamental  views  of  man,  that 
the  highest  precepts  of  education  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  if  dis- 
covered, have  at  least  not  yet  been  refen-ed  to  their  final  clearly  con- 
scious principle. 

It  can  not  be  denie<l  that  the  instinct  of  genius,  a  sure  practical  glance, 
has  often  hit  upon  the  right  thing;  indeed  it  should  be  emphatically  recog- 
nized. If  it  is  demanded,  which  demand  certainly  can  not  be  refused,  that 
this  partial  .success  be  insuretl,  that  the  fundamental  thought  contained 
in  ft  be  raised  to  its  full  and  enduring  recognition  and  at  the  same  time 
be  realized  for  ull  pedagogical  needs,  this  can  be  attained  only  through 
clear  in>ight  into  principles,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  is  still 
left  for  the  fiiiun.*  to  do,  but  for  a  future  which  may  begin  immediately; 
for  that  highest  principle  is  discovered,  at  least  on  the  part  of  philoso- 
phy through  the  theory  of  the  universality  of  genius. 

IV.    THR  DEVKLOPMENT  OF  THE  4iENKKAl.  PKINCIPI.ES  OF  ALL  EDUCATION. 

On  another  occa.sion  we  ventured  the  assertion,  that  the  theory  which  we 
represent,  is  the  first  which,  at  least  through  its  principle  and  with  the  de- 
cided consciousness  of  its  opposition  to  all  previous  view.s,  is  qualified  to 
found  a  science  of  the  intellect,  suitable  to  the  prcsmt  Christian  plane  of 
the  world.  For  what  it  proves  of  the  endowment  which,  previous  to  all 
experiments,  lies  in  every  human  l»einj^,  and  which  is  destined  to  leave 
its  r<»n«eahn(.nt  and  appear  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  precisely 
the  same  which  the  Christian  faith  has  announced  as  its  fundamental 
truth,  which  on  the  contrary  was  and  always  remained  inaccessible  to 
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the  ancient  world,  in  oriental  culture  and  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
classical  piK>ple ;  that  all  men  without  exception,  are  equal  before  God, 
because  they  are  created  in  his  "image,"  are  his  "children,"  i.  &,  are 
spirits  in  that  words*  deepest  significance. 

This  has  henceforth  become  the  new,  practical  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  containing  a  fullness  and  depth  of  blissful  consequences, 
which  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  fathomed.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  experienced  consciousness  of  a  cultivation  which  develops  all  ideas 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  perceive  the  omnipresence  and  intensive  power 
of  genius,  and  to  remodel  after  it  the  science  of  the  intellect. 

We  can  say  the  same,  and  for  just  the  same  reason,  of  the  principle 
of  the  education  which  is  to  satisfy  the  Christian  era  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  all  intellectual  life,  that  knowl- 
edge and  theory  can  only  be  formed,  when  the  /act  has  been  ascertained, 
.with  all  its  power  and  essentiality,  here  also  the  correct  method  and  the 
complete  execution  of  the  same,  can  first  appear  when  all  preparatory  at- 
tempts have  been  tested,  their  unfitness  discovered,  and  urgent  practical 
needs  have  proved  indisputably  the  necessity  of  something  new. 

We  believe  we  have  proved,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  this  moment 
has  now  arrived ;  nevertheless  it  will  surprise  no  one,  if  we  aild  that,  on 
this  account,  the  direct  practical  demands  nhould  not  be  too  exorbitant. 
Also  for  education,  all  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  principle  are  not 
jet  deduced,  nay  are  scarcely  hinted  at  And  when  science  does  it,  it 
should  add  the  cautious  acknowledgement,  that  this  is  only  an  ideal 
project,  which  can  not  be  put  into  execution  either  immediately,  or  in  all 
its  parts  simultaneously.  Nevertheless,  it  is  invaluable ;  for  it  casts  a 
sure  light  upon  future  development  and  the  nearest  problems,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  it  shows  what  the  only  correct  beginning  of  all  educa- 
tion must  be,  to  enable  us  to  turn  safely  into  the  new  rond.  It  destroys 
forever  false  starting  points  and  mistaken  premises.  Finally  it  offers  a 
sure  critical  measure  by  which  to  recognize  what  was  insufiicient,  false, 
even  preposterous,  in  the  previous  practice.  And  it  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant practical  point,  to  devote  the  latter  to  destruction,  unrelentingly 
and  immediately.  "  To  understand  every  thing  "  is  not  only  to  **  forgive 
every  thing"  as  was  once  correctly  said,  but  also  to  designate  clearly  the 
limits  of  forgiveness  and  the  moment  of  reform,  in  order  to  break  the  road 
decisively  for  the  change. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCffLES   OP   EDUCATION. 

The  first  axiom  of  Christian  pedagogism,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God — and  just  this  is  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  new  period — can  only  consist  in  this;  that  e<|ual  education, 
nurture,  and  c^re  should  be  furnished  to  each  child,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  being.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  unattainable  in  its  full  ac- 
tual permanence,  should  not  prevent  us  from  seeking  its  solution,  at  least 
approximately,  and  step  by  step. 

(1.)  It  includes  two  things :  All  education  should  be  popular  or  gene- 
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ral,  and  the  first  object  of  this  education  should  be  to  cherish  the  body 
and  its  hialth.  This  is  the  only  thorough  beginning  of  all  education,  for, 
as  a  solid  basis,  it  is  indispensable  to  future  culture.  It  will  be  shown 
at  the  close,  what  direct  practical  results  of  the  highest  iniportance  follow 
frtim  this  prinoiple. 

(2.)  Ilcnc'L',  education  should  begin  in  the  lap  of  the  family  and  remain 
in  this  circle  as  lung  as  possible.  With  (his  assertion,  pedagogism 
reaches  back  to  the  ethical-political  problem,  to  found  a  better  family 
life,  to  cultivate  proper  parents,  conscientious  fathers,  wise  and  dutiful 
mothers  ;  so  that  upon  these  conditions,  the  results  of  a  better  education 
must  be  already  presupposed,  in  onler  to  make  the  commencement  of 
correct  etjucation  for  the  future  generation  possible,  otherwise  it  would 
never  come  to  this  commencement. 

The  practical  circle  which  here  lies  before  us,  meets  us  in  all  great 
problems  of  historical  culture.  What  is  new  and  what  is  to  bo  in  the 
future,  must  nevertheless  already  exist  in  order  to  insure  that  future  for 
the  community.  Human  history,  or  more  correctly  the  more  than 
human  power  ruling  in  human  history,  which  we  fittingly  call  **  provi- 
dence," breaks  this  circle  energetically  by  rousing  up  geniuses  in  the 
right  places  and  at  the  moments  of  the  greatest  needs.  To  the  future  of 
what  is  to  be,  it  sends  beforehand  more  highly  gifted  individuals  who, 
enthusiastically  full  of  the  new  idea,  hold  up  a  picture  of  the  same,  as  a 
problem,  to  the  gaze  of  the  backward  race,  and  are  thus  the  practical 
prophets  of  that  future.  In  this  way  every  idea  of  culture  first  en- 
tered into  history;  it  urges  on  kindred  minds,  and  these  do  not  rest 
until  they  have  given  il  its  appropriate  realization. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  (and  this  fact  should  be  noted),  that  the 
idea  must  appear,  in  its  clearness  and  ripeness,  in  him  who  is  first  moved 
by  it,  for  much  that  is  foreign  and  unsuitable  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple may  indeed  be  mixed  with  it,  cither  through  incompleteness,  or  one 
sided  extravagance.  This  classification  must  be  left  to  the  future ;  and 
we  shall  also  have  grounds  in  the  present  case  for  referring  to  these  fair 
cautions. 

(3.)  The  second  axiom,  the  result  of  more  thorough  psychological  in- 
sight, would  read  thus ;  that  education  and  instruction  should  bring 
nothing  into  the  pupil  from  without,  because  indeed  this  is  impossible 
if  what  is  won  is  to  become  his  lasting  possession.  The  right  educa' 
Hon  can  only  develop  gradually  the  capacities  which  already  cxi.st  in 
him,  and  thai  portion  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  won  by  inculcation 
only,  must  be  referred,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pu- 
pil. On  the  whole  the  principle  nuist  be  asserted ;  no  knowledge  except 
it  aims  at  development  by  performance. 

At  a  first  glance,  one  would  think  that  the  more  cultivated  pedagogues 
of  the  present  tiu^e  must  already  coincide  on  this  point.  When  we  look 
more  closely,  however,  we  shall  see  that  the  necessary  clearness  in  regard 
to  the  highest  and  final  consequences  of  it,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
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Also  here,  a  profound  antagonism  of  principles  still  divides  the  previous 
methods  of  education  from  those  whose  heginiiings  in  the  present  and 
whose  completion  in  the  future  we  wish  to  vindicate.  The  wide-spread 
view  which  we  saw  strengthened  by  the  theories  of  lierbart  and  Bencko 
holds  that  education  with  a  certain  omnipotence  can,  through  the  right 
application  of  artificial  means,  make  what  it  chooses  out  of  the  pupil. 
This  illusion  rests  mainly  upon  the  prejudice  that  what  is  true,  good,  and 
holy  can  be  imparted  to  man,  can  be  taught  him,  and  thus  become  a 
part  of  his  mind  for.ver,  and  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Daily  experi- 
ence must  convince  educators  and  teachers  of  the  people,  that  this  is  not 
possible.  While  they  seek  the  cause  of  th'.'ir  failure  in  the  wrong  place, 
they  neglect  to  attend  to  right  and  more  effectual  means,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  high  powers  which  are  originally  given  to  man,  but  which 
these  teachers  wish  to  furnish  him  from  without. 

(4.)  Upon  the  neglect  of  what  is  inherent  in  man  depends  the  funda- 
mental view  which,  in  religious  education,  and  in  the  most  important 
part  of  instruction,  the  religious,  has  brought  its  injurious  results  into 
the  present  period,  where  it  still  strives  to  gain  ground.  It  asserts  that 
the  *•  natural"  man  is  corrupted  by  the  "fall,'*  by  "original  sin,"  bur- 
dened with  an  eriginal  capacity  for  evil;  out  of  himself,  out  of  this  natu- 
ralnes.<t,  no  good  can  come.  He  must  be  awakened  by  "grace,"  must  bo 
born  again.  But  this  "grace"  can  nut  come  to  him  through  or  out  of 
himself,  but  from  without,  through  faith  in  divine  revelations,  and 
through  the  "way  of  salvation,"  described  therein. 

We  surely  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  deep  eternal  truth  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions,  nor  to  attack  it  But  it  must  submit  to  being 
freed  from  its  psychologically  incorrect  form,  it  will  then  expand  in  itself. 
The  abrupt  and  direct  dualism  which  is  arbitrarily  erected  between  the 
natural  and  renewed  spirit  of  man,  will  not  escape  a  psychological  revis- 
ion.  It  must  be  led  back  to  the  energetic  distinction  between  "tempera- 
ment"  and  "  character."  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  "fall"  (historical  or 
prehistorical)  is  necessary  to  explain  the  presence  of  "radical  evil  "in 
roan,  that  is,  as  Kant  very  cautiously  expresses  it,  "  the  predominant  in- 
clination to  receive  into  his  will  sensuous-selfish  motives,"  it  should  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  psychology,  and  pedagogism  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  it<*  very  precipitate  consequences.  The  facts  alone  on  which 
psychology  is  based  will  not  be  changed  by  it. 

The  asserted  outwardness  of  the  appropriation  of  faith,  and  the  histo- 
rical form  which  is  given  to  revelation,  must  submit  t«»  a  thorough  cor- 
rection. They  are  not  only  unessential  additions  which  may  be  carried 
as  hannless  ballast,  but  through  the  exclusive  importance  which  is  at- 
tached to  them,  they  mislead  one  to  mistake  the  real  kernel  of  life  in 
those  truths,  and  lead  to  errors  which  have  not  only  injun^I  the  religious 
life  of  the  church,  but  also  the  effectual  awakening  of  religion  in  young 
minds, — and  religious  pedagogism,  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole. 

(5.)  This  finally  brings  us  to  the  third,  and  most  important  point 
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What  must  be  the  highest  goal  and  central  point  of  all  education  and  hu- 
man culture  ?  And  here,  least  of  all,  can  doubt  or  disagreement  exist 
*'  The  formation  of  moral  character/'  is  this  goal ;  the  ancients  called 
it  ** wisdom;*'  the  present  time  calls  it,  the  rule  of  whatever  is  good 
and  purely  human,  ''humanity."  There  has  never  been  any  divisioa 
in  opinion,  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  moral  will,  the  character  of  "good- 
ness," the  sign  of  humane  intention  for  what  is  good,  what  ought  to  be, 
bears  in  itself  its  unmistakable,  never  denied  token. 

(6.)  An  essential  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  about  the  road  to  this 
goal  and  the  secondary  conditions  which  insure  its  attainment,  which  we 
can  not  thoroughly  discuss  here  (this  was  done  in  our  previously  men- 
tioned works),  and  in  regard  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufiScient  to  explain 
which  of  the  two  alternatives  we  choose.  The^e  are  vital  questions  of  such 
far  reaching  importance,  that  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  tbem  would  re* 
quire  comprehensive  expositions.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
such,  then  he  has  the  right  to  give  a  summary  decision,  without  having 
to  fear  the  reproach  of  superficialty  or  unnecessary  arbitrariness. 

Some  one  speak  of  human,  self-conceived  morality,  either  acquired  or 
based  upon  instinct;  of  its  being  entirely  independent  of  religion  and 
pious  emotions,  and  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  religious  emotions 
of  fear  or  hope ;  and  that  it  is  self-suflicient  and  in  itself  its  own  re- 
ward, as  it  is  only  the  involuntary  expression  of  a  noble  nature  full  of 
humane  feeling.     We  shall  not  omit  to  consider  the  claims  of  this  view. 

(7.)  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  such  sober  morality,  planted  in  mere 
unconscious  impulses,  and  instinctive  emotions,  they  must  remember 
that  this  morality,  with  all  its  forms  and  expressions,  still  continues  upon 
the  natural  plane,  has  not  risen  to  the  form  of  conscious  *'  character," 
alone  worthy  of  man.  They  are  the  still  dark  and  sporadically  working 
unenlightened  impulses  of  the  originally  present  {ii  priori)  idea  of  good, 
but  which,  mixi'd  with  other  impulses  as  changeable,  can  offer  no  picture 
of  conscious,  therefore  in  itself  certain,  morality.  Therefore,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  continuance,  this  form  of  morality  is  a  very  frail  dowry  for 
life,  and  it  can  not  in  the  least  give  to  man  the  inner  satisfaction  which 
religitm  yields  him.  Therefore,  they  further  assert,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, that  the  perfected  morality  which  is  clearly  conscious  in  its  motives, 
the  "ethos"  upon  the  plane  of  character,  can  only  be  won  within  the  pale 
of  religion.  For  the  will  fii*st  frees  itself  from  all  wavering  variance  and 
deviation  upon  the  plane  of  religious  morality,  because  in  each  moral 
achievement,  even  down  to  the  single  deed,  it  seeks  to  satisfy  only  the 
one  idea  of  goodness,  (or  as  Kant  more  formally  expresses  it,  "  duty  for 
duty's  sake").  We  have  thus  become  one  with  the  eternal  will  of  good- 
ness, and  its  instrument,  at  least  in  intention  and  conscious  sentiment 
This  conception  is  here  decisive,  because  it  first  fully  explains  the  whole 
fact  of  conscious  morality.  That  an  eternal  will  of  goodness  is  in  Grod 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  truly  moved  by  that  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  transforms  our  self-will.     For  this  reason  morality  has 
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become  religion,  not  so  that  it  alternates  with  religion  or  supplants  it,  but 
in  this,  that  it  perfects  itself  in  religion  by  receiving  from  it  the  clearest 
and  highest  discernment  of  its  own  true  being  and  with  it,  the  feeling 
of  sincerest  self-certainty. 

(8.)  True  religion  or  piety  in  its  culmination  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continually  present  consciousness  of  the  true  source  out  of  which  we  draw 
our  moral  strength,  and  through  which,  alone,  every  moral  consumma- 
tion is  possible.  It  is  continual  devotion  to  God,  for  it  is  conscious  that 
it  works  only  out  of  that  highest  and  holy  will ;  hence  it  attributes  all  its 
single  achievements  to  him,  not  to  itself.  This  is  the  deepest  and  indis- 
soluble oneness  of  religion  and  morality.  Inversely,  this  restores  its 
highest  value  and  essential  truth  to  theoretical  religion,  in  regard  to  what 
*'  faith  *'  is,  and  what  it  is  essential  to  teach. 

On  the  contrary,  a  morality  without  religion  is  without  foundation  and 
.superficial,  therefore  cold  and  barren ;  for  it  lacks  its  inspiring  incentive. 
A  religion  without  morality  would  be  abstract  and  dead,  a  mere  thing  of 
perception,  or  better,  an  outwardly  received  faith,  remaining  a  stranger 
to  our  innermost  being.  Both  lack  that  enthusiasm  which  penetrates 
and  sanctities. 

(9.)  The  foregoing  hints,  while  they  can  not  scientifically  exhaust  the 
matter,  are  still  fully  sufficient  to  conduct  us,  to  the  highest  and  conclud- 
ing axiom,  in  regard  to  the  educational  question. 

To  rouse  true  piety  in  us,  in  the  sense  designated  above,  to  make  re- 
ligious opinion  the  constant  supporter  and  companion  of  our  life  and 
deeds,  must  constitute  the  higliest  aim  of  education,  the  goal  of  all  its 
special  achievements;  for  the  formation  of  moral  character,  in  an  endur- 
ing and  clearly  conscious  manner,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  true  piety. 

Hence,  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  pupil  should  not  be  nourished  in- 
cidentally and  sporadically,  but  every  thing  in  perception,  emotion  and 
will  should  awaken  this  sentiment,  confirm  it  and  help  to  found  it  in  the 
right  way.  But  this  is  only  po.<:sible  when  religion  wins  a  universally 
hujfiane  form,  when  it  harmonizes  with  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  most 
reliable  researches  of  science,  and  by  the  noblest  fruits  which  art  and 
human  culture  are  able  to  offer. 

(10.)  The  greatest  injury  however — and  this  pedagogical  mistake 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  removed — is  when  the  young  deepl}'  sensitive 
mind  is  expected  to  receive  doctrines  of  faith  which  are  unintelligible,  in- 
deed wholly  unapproachable  by  it,  and  which  afterward — this  is  the 
unavoidable  result — must  be  denied  by  his  maturcr  judgment,  and 
reckoned  the  trumpery  of  an  obsolete  religious  culture.  Thus,  in  the 
most  important  questions  in  regard  to  which  man  needs  clear  convic- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  his  cultivation,  doubt  and  discord  are  sown, 
where  peace  and  the  strongest  confidence  should  be  implanted.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  surveyed  in  detail  how  much  has  been  missed  or  over- 
rated by  wiser  religious  teachers,  in  the  well-meant,  but  short-sighted 
feu*  of  deTiating  fh>m  old  traditions.    But  that  the  results  are  most  un« 
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truly  finished,  us  long  as  he  h'ves.  Tt  should  only  be  withdrawn  more  and 
more  from  outward  influences,  and  enter  into  original,  free,  conscioas 
self  determination. 

Thus  for,  liowcver,  we  have  only  given  the  framework  of  certain 
universial  conceptions,  which,  as  such,  can  claim  to  be  truthful,  but 
which  are  practically  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  afford  a  basis  for  edu- 
cational laws.  For  that,  it  is  necessary  to  study  more  closely  our  funda- 
mental impulses  and  their  innermost  relation  to  each  other,  also  to  dis- 
cover what  "  temperament "  and  what  **  character  "  signify,  and  how  the 
direct  natural  form  of  the  will  may  be  raised  gradually  into  character. 
All  this,  rich  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
scientific  psychology.  May  we  be  allowed  to  express  the  results  of  our 
researches  in  a  brief  statement? 

1.  Man  entiTs  life,  through  conception  and  birth,  as  a  psychical  indi- 
vidual, a  j«pecifioally  limited  '*  sensuous  being,"  along  with  other  partially 
similar,  paHially  lower  beings,  who  are  endowed  with  the  impulses  of 
this  sensuous  being.  Seen  in  this  light,  man  is  only  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation.  It  would  be  insufficient  to  say  he  h/19  this,  like  other 
transitory  impulses.  For  the  uninterruptedly  accompanying  feeling 
(consciousness)  of  himself,  changes  as  uninterruptedly  into  the  impulse 
of  the  assertion  (preservation)  of  himself.  Therefore  this  impulse  ac- 
companies him  with  e(fual  certainly  through  the  most  various  changes 
and  disgui.ses  of  real  selfishness;  as  its  dual  form  (**  individual 'J  and 
"sexual"  impulse)  is  the  most  energetic  and  obstinate.  It  must  there- 
fore, in  both  respects,  become  the  principal  object  of  watchful  educa- 
tional activity*.  • 

That  impulse  appears  in  the  child  with  the  first  signs  of  life,  as  yet 
only  in  an  ingenuous  natural  form.  It  is  far  from  conscious  selfishness. 
But  because  of  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  it  acts  involun- 
tarily, as  self-aim,  treating  every  thing  else  as  a  means.  In  opposition 
to  this  instinctive  feeling  for  self,  education  must  develop,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  feeling  of  obedience,  subjection  to  foreign  authority.  It 
will  be  shown  out  of  what  slumbering  capacity  tliis  is  possible. 

As  long  as  the  child  is  growing,  and  has  not  attained  to  the  full  feel- 
ing of  his  individuality,  only  one  side  of  the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion prevails,  viz.,  the  impulse  of  individuality.  When  the  human 
being  is  advanced  (grown  up)  to  organic  full  personality,  then  there 
comes  out  upon  the  dark  background  of  his  being,  which  is  based  upon 
the  oneness  of  the  sexes,  and  includes  all  human  individuals,  the  sexual 
impulse,  the  second  form  of  the  fundamental  impulse.  This,  however, 
proves  to  be  the  mightiest  and  most  profound  fonu  of  the  self-preserving 
impulse,  because  in  it,  not  only  the  individual,  but  also  the  race  in 
aflirmed.  Therefore,  it  works  as  somethin;^  overpowerful,  more  than 
individual,  in  and  through  the  individual;  it  destroys  involuntarily  its 
reserved  self-sati.vfaction,  and  compels  it  to  open  itself  to  the  comi)leting 
other,  to  find  first  in  this  union  its  self-satisfaction, — at  the  risk  of  losing 
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its  individuality ;  so,  surely,  this  inner  relation  of  both  impulses  announ- 
ces already  upon  the  plane  of  temperament,  that  the  solitary  individual 
is  without  value  anJ  importance,  and  first  receives  these  when  it  yields 
self-sacrificingly  to  the  whole,  the  race. 

Now  it  is  most  significant,  and  a  strong  proof  that  man,  already  con- 
sidered as  a  sensuous  being,  is  more  than  a  mere  sensuous  being,  that 
sexual  love,  in  order  to  preserve  the  human  form,  must  be  feelingly 
individualized  from  the  heart.  The  one  sex  does  not  seek  the  other  till 
an  individually  sympathetic  choice  takes  place.  The  impulse  receives 
the  character  of  tender  inclinations  (gemiithsneigung),  which  Pbr  good 
reasons,  is  most  easily  recognized  and  prominent,  as  a  normal  appear- 
ance, in  the  sexaal  love  of  women. 

As  the  moiiil  fostering  of  this  impulse  as  a  rule  lies  beyond  real  ed- 
ucation and  should  be  left  to  self-education,  we  shall  not  consider  these 
imi)ortant  and  interesting  relations  in  the  following  remarks.  But  for 
the  sake  of  comprehensive  completeness,  we  will  hint,  that  just  the 
tender  form  of  human  sexual  love  should  become  the  means  of  raising 
this  whole  province  of  feeling  into  the  specially  moral  one.  In  mar- 
riage, in  the  family,  the  whole  supplementary  'Mdea  of  communion,** 
the  real  principle  of  morality,  is  placed  in  direct,  natural  form  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Moreover,  we  must  suggest,  and  this  view  is  very  important,  that 
man  is  not  yet  really  individualized  within  the  sphere  of  the  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  or  as  a  sensuous  being.  That  double  impulse  is  com- 
mon to  all  without  exception ;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  the  strong  in- 
dispensable foundation,  by  means  of  which  the  individual  and  the  race 
is  able  to  assert  itself;  therefore,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  the  universal 
condition  out  of  which  the  other  individualizing  impulses  can  spring. 
The  individual  difference  of  that  double  impulse  consists  solely  in  the 
relatively,  greater  or  smaller  strength  with  which  it  maintains  itself  in  the 
consciousness  of  difierent  individuals,  which  degree  of  strength  is  also 
original  and  involuntary.  It  can  indeed  be  modified  by  education  and 
culture,  but  it  is  always  essentially  felt,  and,  where  it  is  strong,  needs 
constant,  self-educating  watchfulness. 

2.  Now  psychology  proves  through  the  presence  of  "ideas"  in  human 
consciousness,  that  nmn\s  individuality  is  not  alone  the  sensuous  and 
Kuperticial  one,  whose  fundamental  impulse  and  its  dependent  instincts, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  animal  world,  reach  their  goal  and  destiny  in  the 
double  preservati<m  of  the  individual  and  species,  but  that  man  is  at  the 
same  time  intellectually  individualized  through  the  peculiar  direction  of 
his  knowledge,  feeling  and  will,  in  which  all  originally  differ.  We  have 
called  this  indivi(]uulity  **  genius,^'  and  already  upon  this  ground  assert- 
ed the  univer.<«ality  of  genius,  as  a  point  of  experience. 

These  points  of  individuality  are,  therefore,  only  the  realizing  means 
and  the  matter,  in  which  this  higher  individuality  forms  it^self.  Genius 
becomes  sensualized  by  these  natural  conditions,  but  while  it  degrades 
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them  to  its  means,  it  spiritualizes  them  at  the  same  time ;  the  human 
organization  is  elevated,  gradually,  to  a  copy  as  well  as  an  instrument 
of  the  spirit.  The  former,  in  physiognomy',  glance,  voice,  in  all  the 
bodily  motions  which  mirror  the  intellectual  character;  the  latter  in  the 
practical  functions  and  technical  arts,  in  which  the  bo<ly  is  practiced ; 
finally,  in  the  control  and  harmony  of  the  sensuous  feelings  and  impul- 
ses, which,  being  subjected  to  a  spiritual  aim  of  life,  cease  to  claim  in- 
dependent rights  and  to  find  their  own  aim  in  their  gratification.  We 
characterized  this  as  **the  making  the  impulses  cthicaP'  (ethisirungX 
and  its  collective  result  is  what  can  be  called  human  culture. 

The  work  of  leading  the  growing  being  in  all  these  ways  toward  hu- 
mane culture  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  This  work  is  many  sided  and 
makes  great  demands,  but  its  value  is  only  introductory.  It  prepares 
man  to  become  the  capable  active  instrument  of  *the  idea*;  but  it  does 
not  awaken  him  to  the  consciousness  of  what  the  nature  of  the  idea  is, 
or  in  what  peculiar  form  it  is  represented  in  his  endowments.  This  is 
the  essential,  positive  work  of  education,  its  centre  and  goal. 

For  even  as  genius  is  that  which  truly  individualizes  man,  so  it  is  plain 
that  the  only  purpose  of  human  historical  existence,  is  to  develop  this 
genius  to  its  full,  conscious  realization,  at  least  approximately,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  which  its  earthly  existence  and  particular 
social  position  allow. 

But  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  highly  injurious  error  to  combat,  an 
error  which  must  paralyze  all  true  educational  progress,  as  it  would  prac- 
tically serve  to  justify  all  the  retarding  regulations  in  Germany,  which  we 
now  lament  It  is  the  almost  universal  idea,  that  genius  is  indeed  a  very 
desirable,  but  only  exceptional  gift  of  privileged  intellects,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  discovered  among  the  majority  of  men  ;  but  that  education 
has  only  to  consider  this  majority,  the  average  of  men.  And  this  opin- 
ion is  thus  further  expressed;  that  if  that '^highest'*  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  education,  it  would  become  wholly  impracticable,  would  neg- 
lect the  common  needs,  and  merge  into  an  extravagant  chase  after  the 
impossible,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  idealistic  phantom.  And  indeed  all  the 
controversies  against  the  *Miollow  educational  theories  of  the  present 
time,**  against  the  '^  haughtiness  "  which  they  nurse  in  man,  against  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  denies  all  authority  and  even  attacks  the  sancti- 
fied truths  of  faith,  in  short,  all  that  which  we  see  in  education,  state  and 
church  rising  up  against  the  new  reformatory  efforts,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  common  dogma,  that  the  majority  of  men  are  only  similar  samples  of 
tlieir  species,  who  must  be  led  by  authority,  that  nothing  savoring  of  ge- 
nius, nothing  peculiar,  can  be  discovered  in  them,  which  would  capaci- 
tate them  for  intellectual  freedom  and  independence. 

This  is  really  the  old,  truly  pagan  illusion,  that  an  impassable  divis- 
ion line  exists  in  the  human  race,  which  destines  the  majority  to  believe, 
obey  and  serve,  and  provides  only  the  few  w  ith  the  right  to  rule  and 
command.     Also,  that  the  truths  of  faith  arc  finished  and  complete,  and 
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that  conscience  has  only  to  receive  and  submissively  acknowledge  them. 
Its  maxim  is.  education  should  prepare  the  way  for  this  spirit  of  submis- 
sivenvss.  Formerly  and  again  recently,  various  means  for  such  educa- 
tional training,  indeed  a  whole  system  of  directions  fur  it,  have  been  con- 
trived. And  even  though  the  wiser  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  present 
have  turned  away  from  the  generalities  of  that  principle,  they  still  do  not 
dare  to  reject  its  consequences  and  workings  and  to  clearly  confess  to 
themselves  that  education  should  strive  towards  just  the  opposite  goal ; 
to  develop  the  independence  and  peculiarities  of  men  at  all  (fancied) 
risks,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ful> 
fill  men  t  of  this  great  work. 

The  way  in  which  individuality  is  still  treated,  when  it  appears,  may 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  this  warning  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Where  it 
really  forces  a  path  for  itself,  it  can  not  be  killed,  but  it  is  willingly  al 
lowed  only  in  the  impracticable  province  of  art,  or  in  the  department  of 
useful  and  practical  inventions.  When  it  seeks  to  work  productively  in 
the  state,  and  church,  in  science  and  education, It  is  considered  highly 
inimical  and  inconvenient  and  must  expect  most  obstinate  resistance. 

8.  It  will  indeed  not  be  easy  to  extirpate  these  fatal  and  far  reaching 
errors  in  their  principle  and  its  roots.  It  can  only  be  done,  finally  and 
completely  (which  must  be  baid,  even  though  it  will  not  be  willingly 
heard),  through  philosophical  culture,  by  exhaustive  psychology  and 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  these  actually  prove,  by  a  complete  exposition  of  all 
the  forms  of  genius  (individuality),  that  in  this  genius  alone  lies  the 
true  and  most  effectual  incentive  to  all  the  intercourse  among  men, 
which  is  not  based  upon  direct  .sensual  aims.  Only  because  men\s  origi- 
nal capacities  are  intellectually  different,  are  they  involuntarily  and  con- 
stantly urged  to  mutual  completion,  even  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  Altogether,  each  can  arrive  to  full  self-development  only  in  sup- 
plementary association  with  others,  influencing  and  being  influenced  by 
them.  This  is  because  othei*s  are  able  to  offer  them  something  peculiar, 
and  also  to  receive  the  like  from  them,  i.  e.,  it  is  because  of  the  originally 
different  endowment  of  each,  or  as  psychology  expresses  it,  the  relative 
"productive'*  and  ** receptive"  genius. 

Further  still  this  mutual  devotion  is  the  source  of  true  morality.  Men 
can  enduringly  and  successfully  conquer  this  most  mighty,  continually 
wakeful  power  within,  this  impulse  of  individuality  (self  preservation 
impulse)  only  by  being  compelled  to  subordinate  and  ."Sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  others  and  the  community.  Only  the  mightier  incentive,  the 
higher  love,  is  able  effectually  to  weaken  and  obliterate  the  lower. 

But  just  this  becomes  the  most  enduring  spring  of  man's  self  satisfac- 
tion, objectively  of  his  perfection,  subjectively  and  in  the  feeling  of  thi* 
perfection,  of  his  felicity.  It  is  so  continually  affirmed  by  experience, 
that  this  can  be  found,  not  in  hollow  brooding  over  one's  self,  or  in  self- 
ish plans  and  velleities,  but  alone  in  devotion  to  the  ruininunit y  and  in 
enthusiastic  love  for  it,  that  it  needs  here  no  further  proof.     That  com- 
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inunity  is,  therefore,  with  all  which  depends  upon  il  and  all  which  it 
helps  to  realize,  the  objective 'good  for  all,  and  for  each,  in  a  peculiar  way 
his  own  good,  the  source  of  his  perfection,  of  his  morality,  of  his  felicity. 

4.  Tf  now  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  goal  of  the  collective  education  of 
youlii,  and  of  every  continued  self-education,  is  only  to  be  foun<l  by 
making  the  individual  more  lit  for  that  ethic4il  intercourse,  it  follows 
that  this  can  be  done  on  i>rinciplo  and  primarily,  only  by  developing  his 
intellectual  faculties  on  all  sides  into  consi'iousness,  into  free  conscious 
possession  and  enjoyment,  or,  as  ethics  more  clearly  and  universally  ex- 
presses it,  by  raising  man  out  of  the  form  of  t.  mpeniment,  which  is  ser- 
vile and  instinctive,  into  that  of  character,  which  is  conscious  and  sclf- 
rccogni/.ing.  The  forming  of  character  in  a  word  in  that  universal  and 
pregnant  sense,  is  the  only  goal  of  all  education  and  the  certain  result  of 
a  succ^essful  one. 

Eveiy  other  principle  of  education  be  it  wholly  or  only  pailially  at 
variance  with  these  views,  should  be  rejected  as  false,  or  at  least  insuffic- 
ient. This  conception  can  also  serve  as  a  critical  rule,  by  which  to  clas- 
sify previous  instructional  theories,  according  to  their  wortli  or  worth- 
lessness.  For  one  who  has  not  the  richest  and  deepest  conception  of 
man,  can  not  grasp  fully,  and  not  in  its  depths,  the  work  of  his  educa- 
tion. L  rt  it  not  be  considered  presuminj^,  therefore,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  assert,  supported  b}'  those  philosophic  fundamental  views  of  man,  that 
the  highest  jirecepts  of  education  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  if  dis- 
covered, have  at  least  not  yet  been  referred  to  their  final  clearly  con- 
scious principle. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  instinct  of  genius,  a  sure  practical  glance, 
has  often  hit  upon  the  right  thin^;  indeed  it  should  be  emphatically  recog- 
nized. If  it  is  demanded,  which  demand  certainly  can  not  be  refused,  that 
this  {)artial  success  be  insured,  that  the  fundamental  thought  contained 
in  it  be  raised  to  its  full  and  induring  recognition  and  at  the  same  time 
be  realize<l  for  all  pedagogical  needs,  this  can  be  attaini'd  only  through 
clear  in.si;;ht  into  principles,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  is  still 
left  f«M"  the  I'liiure  to  do,  but  foi*  a  future  which  may  begin  immediately; 
for  that  higlust  ])rinciple  is  discovered,  at  least  on  the  part  of  philoso- 
phy through  the  theory  of  the  univerbality  of  genius. 

IV.    TUB  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  <JENEKAL  PRIXCfFI.ES  OP  ALL  EDUCATION. 

On  another  occasion  we  venture*!  the  assertion,  that  the  theory  which  we 
represent,  is  the  first  which,  at  least  through  its  principle  and  with  the  de- 
cided consciousness  of  its  opposition  to  all  previous  views,  is  qualified  to 
found  a  science  of  the  intellect,  suitable  to  the  present  Christian  plane  of 
the  world.  For  what  it  proves  of  the  endowuK'nt  which,  previous  to  all 
expcriuii-nts,  lies  in  every  human  hein^,  ami  which  is  destined  to  leave 
its  roiiceahntnt  and  appear  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  precisely 
the  same  which  the  Christian  faith  has  announced  as  its  fundamental 
truth,  which  on  the  contrary  was  and  always  remained  inaccessible  to 
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the  ancient  world,  in  oriental  culture  and  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
classical  people ;  that  all  men  without  exception,  are  equal  before  God, 
because  they  are  created  in  his  "image,"  are  his  ** children,"  I.  «.,  are 
spirits  in  that  words'  deepest  significance. 

This  has  henceforth  become  the  new,  practical  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  containing  a  fullness  and  depth  of  blissful  consequences, 
which  have  scircely  begun  to  be  fathomed.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  experienced  consciousness  of  a  cultivation  which  develops  all  ideas 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  perceive  the  omnipresence  and  intensive  iK>wer 
of  genius,  and  to  remodel  after  it  the  science  of  the  intellect. 

We  can  say  the  same,  and  for  just  the  same  reason,  of  the  principle 
of  the  education  which  is  to  satisfy  the  Christian  era  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  all  intellectual  life,  tliut  knowl- 
edge and  theory  can  only  be  formed,  when  the  /act  has  been  ascertained, 
.with  all  its  power  and  essentiality,  here  also  the  correct  method  and  the 
complete  execution  of  the  same,  can  first  appear  when  all  preparatory  at- 
tempts have  been  tested,  their  unfitness  discovered,  and  urgent  practical 
needs  have  proved  indisputably  the  necessity  of  something  new. 

We  believe  we  have  proved,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  this  moment 
has  now  arrived ;  nevertheless  it  will  surprise  no  one,  if  we  aihl  that,  on 
this  account,  the  direct  practical  demands  should  not  be  too  exorbitant. 
Also  for  education,  all  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  principle  arc  not 
yet  deduced,  nay  are  scarcely  hinted  at  And  when  science  does  it,  it 
should  add  the  cautious  acknowledgement,  that  this  is  only  an  ideal 
project,  which  can  not  be  put  into  execution  either  immediately,  or  in  all 
its  paits  simultaneously.  Nevertheless,  it  is  invaluable ;  for  it  custs  a 
sure  light  upon  future  development  and  the  nearest  problems,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  it  shows  what  the  only  correct  beginning  of  all  educa- 
tion must  be,  to  enable  us  to  turn  safely  into  the  new  road.  It  destroys 
forever  false  starting  points  and  mistaken  premises.  Finally  it  offers  a 
sure  critical  measure  by  which  to  recognize  what  was  insuflicient,  false, 
even  preposterous,  in  the  previous  practice.  And  it  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant practical  point,  to  devote  the  latter  to  destruction,  unrelentingly 
and  immediately.  "To  understand  every  thing"  is  not  only  to  '* forgive 
every  thing^'  as  was  once  correctly  said,  but  also  to  designate  clearly  the 
limits  of  forgiveness  and  the  moment  of  reform,  in  order  to  break  the  road 
decisively  for  the  change. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  first  axiom  of  Christian  pedagogism,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God — and  just  this  is  the  fundumental 
truth  of  the  new  period — can  only  consist  in  this;   that  efjual   education, 

a 

nurture,  and  care  should  be  furnished  to  each  child,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  being.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  unattainable  in  its  full  ac- 
tual permanence,  sliould  not  prevent  us  from  seeking  its  solution,  at  least 
approximately,  and  step  by  step. 

(1.)  It  includes  two  things:  All  education  should  be  popular  or  gene- 
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ral,  and  the  first  object  of  this  education  should  he  to  cherish  the  hodj 
and  its  htahh.  This  is  the  only  thorough  beginning  of  all  education,  for, 
as  a  solid  basis,  it  is  indispensable  to  future  culture.  It  will  be  shown 
at  the  close,  what  direct  practical  results  of  the  highest  importance  follow 
from  this  principle. 

(2.)  Ilenc'o,  education  should  begin  in  the  lap  of  the  family  and  remain 
in  this  circle  as  lung  as  possible.  With  this  assertion,  pedagogism 
reaches  back  to  the  ethical-political  problem,  to  found  a  better  family 
life,  to  cultivate  proper  parents,  conscientious  fathers,  wise  and  dutiful 
mothers  ;  .so  that  upon  these  conditions,  the  results  of  a  better  education 
must  be  a]rea<ly  presupposed,  in  order  to  make  the  commencement  of 
correct  etjucation  for  the  future  generation  possible,  otherwise  it  would 
never  come  to  this  commencement. 

The  practical  circle  which  here  lies  before  us,  meets  us  in  all  groat 
problems  of  historical  culture.  What  is  new  and  what  is  to  be  in  the 
future,  must  nevertheless  already  exist  in  order  to  insure  that  future  for 
the  community.  Human  history,  or  more  correctly  the  more  than 
human  power  ruling  in  human  history,  which  we  fittingly  call  **  proTi- 
dcnce,"  breaks  this  circle  energetically  by  rousing  up  geniuses  in  the 
right  places  and  at  the  moments  of  the  greatest  needs.  To  the  future  of 
what  is  to  be,  it  sends  beforehand  more  highly  giflled  individuals  who, 
enthusiastically  full  of  the  new  idea,  hold  up  a  picture  of  the  same,  as  a 
firobleni,  to  tlie  gaze  of  the  backward  race,  and  arc  thus  the  practical 
prophets  of  that  future.  In  this  way  every  idea  of  culture  first  en- 
tered into  history;  it  urges  on  kindred  minds,  and  these  do  not  rest 
until  they  have  given  it  its  appropriate  realization. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  (and  this  fact  should  be  noted),  that  the 
idea  must  appear,  in  its  clearness  and  ripeness,  in  him  who  is  first  moved 
by  it,  for  much  that  is  foreign  and  unsuitable  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple may  indeed  be  mixed  with  it,  either  through  incompleteness,  or  one 
sided  extravagance.  This  classification  must  be  left  to  the  future ;  and 
we  shall  also  have  grounds  in  the  present  case  for  referring  to  these  fair 
cautions. 

(8.)  The  second  axiom,  the  result  of  more  thorough  psychological  in- 
sight, would  read  thus ;  that  education  and  instruction  should  bring 
nothing  into  the  pupil  from  without,  because  indeed  this  is  impossible 
if  what  is  won  is  to  become  his  lasting  possession.  The  right  educU' 
lion  can  only  develop  gradually  the  capacities  which  already  exist  in 
liim,  and  that  portion  of  i/mtruction  which  is  to  be  won  by  inculcation 
only,  must  be  referre*!,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pu- 
pil. On  the  wliule  the  principle  must  be  asserted;  no  knowledge  except 
it  aims  at  development  by  performance. 

At  a  first  glance,  one  would  think  that  the  more  cultivated  pedagogues 
of  the  present  time  must  already  coincide  on  this  point.  When  we  look 
more  closely,  however,  we  shall  see  that  the  necessary  clearness  in  regard 
to  the  highest  and  final  consequences  of  it,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
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Also  here,  a  profound  antagonism  of  principles  still  divides  the  previous 
methods  of  education  from  those  whose  beginin'ngs  in  the  present  and 
whoso  completion  in  the  future  we  wish  to  vindicate.  The  wide-spread 
Tiew  which  we  saw  strengthened  by  the  theories  of  Hcrbart  and  Bencke 
holds  that  education  with  a  certain  omnipotence  can,  through  the  right 
application  of  artificial  means,  make  what  it  chooses  out  of  the  pupil. 
This  illusion  rests  mainly  upon  the  prejudice  that  what  is  true,  good,  and 
holy  can  bo  imparted  to  man,  can  be  taught  him,  and  thus  become  a 
part  of  his  mind  forover,  and  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Daily  experi- 
ence must  convince  educators  and  teachers  of  the  people,  that  this  is  not 
possible.  While  they  seek  the  cause  of  thnr  failure  in  the  wrong  place, 
they  neglect  to  attend  to  right  and  more  effectual  means,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  high  powers  which  arc  originally  given  to  man,  but  which 
these  teachers  wish  to  furnish  him  from  without. 

(4.)  Upon  the  neglect  of  what  is  inherent  in  man  depends  the  funda- 
mental view  which,  in  religious  education,  and  in  the  most  important 
part  of  instruction,  the  religious,  has  brought  its  injurious  results  into 
the  present  period,  where  it  still  strives  to  gain  ground.  It  asserts  that 
the  *•  natural"  man  is  corrupted  by  the  "fall,"  by  "original  sin,"  bur- 
dened with  an  original  capacity  for  evil ;  out  of  himself,  out  of  this  natu- 
ralness, no  good  can  come.  He  must  be  awakened  by  "grace,"  must  bo 
bom  again.  But  this  "grace"  can  nut  come  to  him  through  or  out  of 
himself,  but  from  without,  through  faith  in  divine  revelations,  and 
through  the  "way  of  salvation,"  described  therein. 

We  surely  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  deep  eternal  truth  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions,  nor  to  attack  it  But  it  must  submit  to  being 
freed  from  its  psychologically  incorrect  form,  it  will  then  expand  in  itself. 
The  abrupt  and  direct  dualism  which  is  arbitrarily  erected  between  the 
natural  and  renewed  spirit  of  man,  will  not  escape  a  i)sychological  revis- 
ion. It  mu.««t  be  led  back  to  the  energetic  distinction  between  "  tempera- 
ment"  and  "  character."  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  "fall"  (historical  or 
prehistorical)  is  necessary  to  explain  the  presence  of  "radical  evil  "in 
man,  that  is,  as  Kant  very  cautiously  expresses  it,  "  the  predominant  in- 
clination to  receive  into  his  will  scnsuous-selfiKh  motives,"  it  should  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  psychology,  and  pedagogism  slioiild  not  be  bur- 
dened with  its  very  precipitate  consequences.  The  facts  alone  on  which 
psychology  is  based  will  not  be  changed  by  it 

The  asserted  outwardness  of  the  appropriation  of  faith,  and  the  hi.sto- 
rical  form  which  is  given  to  revelation,  must  submit  to  a  thorouf^h  cor- 
rection. They  are  not  only  unessential  additions  which  may  be  carried 
as  h&nnless  ballast,  but  through  the  exclusive  importance  which  is  at- 
tached to  them,  they  mislead  one  to  mistake  the  real  kernel  of  life  in 
those  truths,  and  lead  to  errors  which  have  not  only  injiin;d  the  religious 
life  of  the  church,  but  also  the  effectual  awakening  of  relij^ion  in  young 
minds, — and  religious  pedagogism,  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole. 

(5.)  This  finally  brings  us  to  the  third,  and  most  important  point 
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What  must  be  the  highest  goal  and  central  point  of  all  education  and  hu- 
man culture?  And  here,  least  of  all,  can  doubt  or  disagreement  exist 
*'Tho  fornialion  of  moral  character,"  is  this  goal;  the  ancients  called 
it  *' wisdom  ;'*  the  present  time  calls  it,  the  rule  of  whatever  is  good 
and  purely  human,  ''humanity."  There  has  never  been  any  divisioa 
in  opinion,  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  moral  will,  the  character  of  ''good- 
ness," the  sign  of  humane  intention  for  what  is  good,  what  ought  to  be, 
bears  in  itself  its  unmistakable,  never  denied  token. 

(C.)  An  essential  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  about  the  road  to  this 
goal  and  the  secondary  conditions  which  insure  its  attainment,  which  we 
can  not  thoroughly  discuss  here  (this  was  done  in  our  previously  men- 
tioned works),  and  in  regard  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufiScient  to  explain 
which  of  the  two  alternatives  we  choose.  These  are  vital  questions  of  such 
far  reaching  importance,  that  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  tbem  would  re- 
quire comprehensive  expositions.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
such,  then  he  has  the  right  to  give  a  summary  decision,  without  having 
to  fear  the  reproach  of  superficial ty  or  unnecessary  arbitrariness. 

iSomc  one  speak  of  human,  self-conceived  morality,  either  acquired  or 
based  upon  instinct;  of  its  being  entirely  independent  of  religion  and 
pious  emotions,  and  not  in  the  least  inHuenced  by  the  religious  emotions 
of  fear  or  hope;  and  that  it  is  self-sufticient  and  in  itself  its  own  re- 
ward, as  it  is  only  the  involuntary  expression  of  a  noble  nature  full  of 
humane  feeling.     We  shall  not  omit  to  consider  the  claims  of  this  view. 

(7.)  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  such  sober  morality,  planted  in  mere 
unconscious  ini|)ulses,  and  instinctive  emotions,  they  must  remember 
that  this  morality,  with  all  its  forms  and  expressions,  still  continues  upon 
the  natural  plane,  has  not  risen  to  the  form  of  conscious  "  character," 
alone  worthy  of  man.  They  are  the  still  dark  and  sporadically  working 
unenlightened  impulses  of  the  originally  present  (^  priori)  idea  of  good, 
but  which,  mixed  with  other  impulses  as  changeable,  can  offer  no  picture 
of  conscious,  therefore  in  itself  certain,  morality.  Therefore,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  continuance,  this  form  of  morality  is  a  very  frail  dowry  for 
life,  and  it  can  not  in  the  least  give  to  man  the  inner  satisfaction  which 
religion  yields  him.  Therefore,  they  further  assert,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, that  the  perfected  morality  which  is  clearly  conscious  in  its  motives, 
the  "ethos"  upon  the  plane  of  character,  can  only  be  won  within  the  pale 
of  religion.  For  the  will  first  frees  itself  from  all  wavering  variance  and 
deviation  upon  the  plane  of  religious  morality,  because  in  each  moral 
achievement,  even  down  to  the  single  deed,  it  seeks  to  satisfy  only  the 
one  idea  of  goodness,  (or  as  Kant  more  formally  expresses  it,  "  duty  for 
duty's  sake").  We  have  thus  become  one  with  the  eternal  will  of  good- 
ness, and  its  instrument,  at  least  in  intention  and  conscious  sentiment 
This  conception  is  here  decisive,  because  it  first  fully  explains  the  whole 
fact  of  conscious  morality.  That  an  eternal  will  of  goodness  is  in  God 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  truly  moved  by  that  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  transforms  our  self-will.     For  this  reason  morality  has 
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become  religion,  not  so  that  it  alternates  with  religion  or  supplants  it,  but 
in  this,  that  it  perfects  itself  in  religion  by  receiving  from  it  the  clearest 
and  highest  discernment  of  its  own  true  being  and  with  it,  the  feeling 
of  sincere^st  self-certainty. 

(8.)  True  religion  or  piety  in  its  culmination  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continually  present  consciousness  of  the  true  source  out  of  which  we  draw 
our  moral  strength,  and  through  which,  alone,  every  moral  consumma- 
tion is  possible.  It  is  continual  devotion  to  God,  for  it  is  conscious  that 
it  works  only  out  of  that  highest  and  holy  will ;  hence  it  attributes  all  its 
single  achievements  to  him,  not  to  itself.  This  is  the  deepest  and  indis- 
soluble oneness  of  religion  and  morality.  Inversely,  this  restores  its 
higliest  value  and  essential  truth  to  theoretical  religion,  in  regard  to  what 
*^  faith  "  is,  and  what  it  is  essential  to  teach. 

On  the  contrary,  a  morality  without  religion  is  without  foundation  and 
superficial,  therefore  cold  and  barren  ;  for  it  lacks  its  inspiring  incentive. 
A  religion  without  morality  would  be  abstract  and  dead,  a  mere  thing  of 
perception,  or  better,  an  outwardly  received  faith,  remaining  a  stranger 
to  our  innermost  being.  Both  lack  that  enthusiasm  which  penetrates 
and  sanctifies. 

(9.)  The  foregoing  hints,  while  they  can  not  scientifically  exhaust  the 
matter,  arc  still  fully  sufficient  to  conduct  us,  to  the  highest  and  conclud- 
ing axiom,  in  regard  to  the  educational  question. 

To  rouse  true  piety  in  us,  in  the  sense  designated  above,  to  make  re- 
ligious opinion  the  constant  supporter  and  companion  of  our  life  and 
deeds,  must  constitute  the  highest  aim  of  education,  the  goal  of  all  its 
special  achievements;  for  the  formation  of  moral  character,  in  an  endur- 
ing and  clearly  conscious  manner,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  true  piety. 

Hence,  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  pupil  should  not  be  nourished  in- 
cidentally and  sporadically,  but  ever}'  thing  in  perception,  emotion  and 
will  should  awaken  this  sentiment,  confirm  it  and  help  to  found  it  in  the 
right  way.  But  this  is  onl}'  possible  when  religion  wins  a  universally 
humane  form,  when  it  harmonizes  with  and  is  confirmed  b^'  all  the  most 
reliable  researches  of  science,  and  by  the  noblest  fruits  which  art  and 
human  culture  are  able  to  offer. 

(10.)  The  greatest  injury  however — and  this  pedagogical  mistake 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  bo  removed — is  when  the  young  deeply  sensitive 
mind  is  expected  to  receive  doctrines  of  faith  which  are  unintelligible,  in- 
deed wholly  unapproachable  by  it,  and  which  afterward — this  is  the 
unavoidable  result — must  be  denied  by  his  mnturer  judgment,  and 
reckoned  the  trumpery  of  an  obsolete  religious  culture.  Thus,  in  the 
most  important  questions  in  regard  to  which  man  needs  clear  convic- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  his  cultivation,  doubt  and  discord  arc  sown, 
where  peace  and  the  strongest  confidence  should  be  implanted.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  surveyed  in  detail  how  much  has  been  misse<l  or  over- 
rated by  wiser  religious  teachers,  in  the  well-meant,  but  short-sighted 
fetr  of  deviating  fh>m  old  traditions.    But  that  the  results  are  most  ud« 
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profitable,  is  shown  by  the  ineiBcicncy  for  after  life  of  the  religious  cul- 
ture thus  received.  And  indifference,  dull  listlessness  arc  not  the  worst 
results  of  such  a  mistaken,  wholly  unpedagogical  treatment  of  the  uiost 
important  subject.  In  stronger,  more  resolute  spirits,  disinclination  and 
disgust  are  the  natural  results  I 

We  acknowledge,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
religious  reform  of  our  time — and  no  sensible  person  will  deny  the  need 
of  such  a  reform — to  form  something  new  and  eternally  valuable  out  of 
what  is  old  nnd  superfluous,  gradually,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  no  of- 
fense shall  1)0  given  to  pious  spirits,  while  what  is  superfluous  shall  be 
less  and  less  valued.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  practical  means  of  lead- 
ing the  oliler  part  of  the  community  to  a  freer,  sincerer  and  clearer  view  of 
Christianity,  when  they  see  the  wholesome  workings  of  the  same  upon 
their  children.  Numerous  attempts  at  an  improved  religious  instruction 
have  been  made  in  Germany.  None  have  been  found  reliable,  and  thus 
the  subject  ha^  remained  an  open  question.  But  it  must  be  solved,  be- 
cause of  its  urgent  importance.  A  thorough,  enduring  reform  can  also 
here  Hrst  come  from  above ;  the  future  preacher  should  be  allowed  a 
free  philosophical  theological  culture,  he  should  be  released  from  all  dog- 
matical compulsion,  and  freedom  should  be  afforded  him  to  proclaim  un- 
hindered his  religious  conviction  as  his  own — as  we  have  .«<een  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists,  who  have  done  this,  have  particular  effect  upon  be- 
lievers also,  because  their  word,  bursting  forth  out  of  their  independent 
convictions,  just  as  convincingly  worked — and  from  this  renewed  and 
deepened  religious  life  at  the  head  of  the  parish,  a  better  and  more  ef- 
fective introduction  into  the  Christian  faith  may  be  expected  also  for  the 
growing  believers. 

It  is  desired  thnt  the  oli  faith  of  our  ancestors  may  be  restored  to  us. 
"We  share  in  this  wish  with  our  most  fervent  convictions;  we  also  are  not 
willing  to  miss  any  of  the  power  and  blessings  of  this  faith.  But  it  can 
no  longer  be  forced  upon  us  with  the  old  means;  no  ruad  leads  back- 
ward. The  new  period  must,  in  accordance  with  its  collective  culture, 
reconstrutl  it  out  of  the  eternally  flowing  spring  of  religion  ;  this  new 
form  does  not  therefore  reject  what  is  historical  in  it,  but  wins  it  again  in 
a  full  historical  sense.  And  this  is  not  merely  an  indetinite  wish,  a  vain 
effort;  the  process  of  this  '* discernment  of  faith"  has  already  begun. 
One  must  resign  himself  to  it,  only  gazing  forward  and  trusting  to  tho 
indestructible  power  of  religion. 

V.    THE  IDEA  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 

From  this  outline*  of  universal  principles,  and  the  highest  goal  of  all 
education,  we  in.iy  claim  the  right  to  decide  the  practical  question  also ; 
where,  in  the  present,  is  the  only  correct  starting  point  given,  from  which 
to  remodel  education  and  instruction  in  accordance  with  tho  higher  de- 
mands of  our  time? 

We  can  expect  before  hand,  and  our  fatherland  may  be  exceedingly 
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proud  of  it,  that  this  most  important,  not  only  national,  but  universallj 
human  question  will  first  be  solved  in  Gennany,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. Just  as  the  church  ref<Jrmation  could  only  proceed  out  of  the 
religious  depths  of  the  German  spirit,  so  the  two  most  important  prob- 
lems of  the  present :  a  new  reform  of  the  church,  growing  out  of  a  con- 
tinuously developed  theology,  and  a  national  education  which  is  also 
destined  to  be  the  elementary  culture  of  the  whole  race  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  the  energy  and  depth  of  the  German  mind.  Both  problems, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  pedagogical,  are  more  interiorly 
connected  than  may  seem  at  a  glance.  We  have  learned  that  all  educa- 
tion finds  in  the  cultivation  of  religious  sentiment  its  final  goal  and 
finnest  support  A  more  effectual  and  thorough  religious  education 
will  be  satisfied  only  with  a  spiritually  renewed  church,  and  inversely, 
religious  education  can  go  hand  in  hand  only  with  a  settled  religious  re- 
form. For  the  best  understanding  must  exist  between  the  liberal  peda- 
gogue and  the  church  believer,  if  it  is  to  go  well  with  the  religious  cul- 
ture of  (he  parish.  We  will  leave  it  to  unprejudiced  observers  to  judge 
if  this  harmony  already  exists.  In  both  respects  wc  arc  referred  to  the 
future,  but  to  a  future  whose  commencements  are  already  given. 

Pntalozti — In  tu i t ional  Method. 

As  regards  the  pedagogical  part,  we  have  already  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  our  article,  and  we  beljcve  we  have  thus  asserted  nothing 
new  or  objectionable,  that  we  recognize  that  memorable  starting  point 
in  Johann  Ueinrich  Pestalozzi,  because  he  has  discovered  the  only  cor- 
rect foundation  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  child.  It  may  be 
still  less  known  in  all  circles,  what  in  his  intended  educational  and  in- 
structional reform  is  eternally  true  and  should  be  consistently  developed. 
Wc  consider  it  not  yet  superfluous  to  return  to  Pestalozzi's  fundamental 
thought,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  scope,  and  where  something  else,  partly 
supplementary,  and  partly  corrective,  can  be  added. 

What  we  hold  to  be  the  really  memorable  deed  of  Pestalozzi,  what 
through  him  is  forever  won  for  human  culture — is  the  simple  truth,  that 
a  systemfitic  development  of  the  chiUrs  earliest  consciousness  must  pre- 
cede all  real  instruction — an  achievement  full  of  infinite  blessings,  not 
only  in  its  direct  pedagogical  operations,  but  also  in  the  incidental,  subor- 
dinate result,  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  a  physical  care  and  hygiene 
of  childhood,  more  in  harmony  with  nature.  And  just  here,  Friedrich 
Frdbel,  his  highly  deserving  follower,  inaugurated  his  plan  of  reform. 
He  has  decidedly  promoted  that  educational  art  of  childhood,  and  if  we 
do  not  err,  completed  it.  But  there  remains  an  unlimited  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  for  the  realization  and  propagation  of  this  educational 
idea.  There  have  been  but  few  beginnings  made  and  these  are 
really  sporadic  and  incidental,  the  varied,  highly  important  work  is  not 
yet,  as  a  whole  and  in  the  intrinsic  parts,  a  national  question.  It  must 
be  ntiaed  up  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  personal  and  private  efforts,  it 
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must  be  given  to  the  legal  organs  of  state  gOTemment,  to  be  put  into 
execution.     In  what  way,  and  within  w^hat  limits,  we  Khali  here  8how. 

Pestalozzi  has  confessed,  with  a  touching  conscientiousness,  that  nu- 
merous partially  unsuccessfid  attempts  were  necessary,  before  he  could  see 
clearly  into  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  educational  reform.  As  it 
was  merely  a  starting  point  which  he  won,  and  indeed  only  one  of  tho 
starting  points,  ns  will  be  shown;  as  further  he  and  his  followers  held 
the  one  for  the  whole :  so  it  will  be  understood,  how  it  could  be  spun  out 
to  such  a  superfluous  and  helpless  breadth,  that  there  wa»  danger  that 
tho  principle  might  be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  Postalozzi  designated  the 
old  style  of  instruction  as  the  **monkish-gothic  *-  educational  indolence, 
congealed  in  superstitiously  honored  formulas.  We  may  have  shaken 
off  the  ''  monkish-gothic,"  but  not  the  countless  remnants  of  superfluous 
trumpory,  which  every  new  educational  method  carries  with  it,  as  life- 
less dregs,  and  from  which  its  representatives,  through  indolence  or  habit, 
expect  tho  real  success. 

Every  educational  method  is  in  danger  of  this  ossification,  this  diffu- 
sion into  an  unnccessar}'  breadth,  if  it  prematurely  mistakes  its  details 
for  generalities,  the  mere  begitming  for  the  end,  the  |»art  for  the  whole. 
In  this  cu.se  what  is  unesscniial,  changeable  and  indiffen-nt  will  be  over- 
rated, and  an  illusory  value  attached  to  it,  which  gives  the  opponents  an 
unfailing  opportunity  to  declare  the  whole  principle  to  be  false  and  worth- 
less. We  must  remark  already  that  Frobel's  theory  appears  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  same  dangerous  point  which,  in  the  beginning,  threatened 
the  method  of  his  predecessor,  Pestalozzi,  and  a  chief  design  of  the 
following  discussions  is  to  free  it  from  this  danger. 

Pestalozzi  speaks  with  decisive  clearness,  in  one  of  his  later  works,  of 
the  principle  of  his  educational  and  instructional  method,  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  designating  its  limits. 

*^  When  I  look  back  and  ask  myself  what  have  I  accomplished  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  I  find  I  have  placed  the  first  principle  of  in- 
struction in  the  recognition  of  intuition,  as  the  absolute  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  and  by  the  rejection  of  all  single  theories,  sought  to  discover 
the  essence  of  the  theory  (of  learning  and  teaching)  and  the  primal  form, 
through 'which  nature  itself  must  determine  the  culture  of  our  race.*' 
By  '*  nature,"  Pestalozzi  means  here,  as  the  sense  of  the  whole  requires, 
not  the  outwardly  objective,  but  the  interior  nature  of  man,  his  original 
capacities.  These  and  only  these  should  be  roused  to  self-consciousness, 
in  order  to  discover  the  '*  primal  form**  of  their  culture. 

He  expresses  very  clearly  what  he  means  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
*'  theory  of  intuition,"  by  the  '^art  of  intuition.**  The  "intuition,"  from 
which  nil  knowledge  must  proceed,  to  which  it  must  be  referred,  or 
through  which  it  must  be  controlled,  does  not  consist  of  passive  acqui- 
escence, but  of  self-active  reception.  From  the  tenderest  age,  the  child 
niu.st  be  practiced  in  nttentive  observation,  in  discerning  between  what 
is  accidental  and  essential,  and  must  be  guarded  agaiust  all  merely  play- 
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ful  inspcrtion.  At  the  same  time,  the  pedagogical  intuition,  by  means  of 
certain  ps^-chologically  arranged  exercises,  must  become  the  " art  of  in- 
tuition*' which  afterwards  draws  into  its  circle,  moral,  SDsthetic  and  intel- 
lectual intuitions. 

Out  of  the  "  intuition"  of  the  thing,  won  in  this  way,  its  '*  name  '* 
arises.  (The  child  should  hear  no  name  which  must  remain  for  him 
empty  word-sounds,  which  he  can  neither  sec  nor  understand;  a  highly 
important  unexceptional  form  of  all  instruction,  which  we  still  utter,  as 
a  warning,  for  all  teachers  of  morality  and  religion.)  After  naming  it, 
we  should  proceed  to  designate  its  qualities ;  the  definition,  the  distinct 
"  conception "  of  the  thing,  is  developed  from  its  clear  description. 
**  Definitions  without  intuitions  create  a  baseless,  fungous  wisdom  which 
quickly  dies  under  a  cloudless  .sky,  sunlight  being  the  poison  of  its  exis- 
tence.** How  true  is  this  last  remark  of  the  immature  and  unfinished 
wisdom  which  is  furnished  to  the  child ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Pestalozzi  first  developed  this  art  of  intuition 
from  the  simplest  geometrical  forms,  from  numbers  and  speech ;  hence 
numbers,  form  and  speech  are  the  elementnr}-  objects  of  an  analytical 
dissection  which  he  has  most  extensively  cultivated.  Unfortunately  for 
his  method,  it  was  long  ago  condemned,  and  not  on  its  own  account 
is  it  mentioned  here,  but  only  to  warn  against  a  similar  fault  in  the 
present  case.  A  method,  fundamentally  inspiriting  and  influential,  can, 
by  pausing  too  long  at  the  beginning,  work  itself  into  an  empty,  burden- 
some formality  which  detains  the  pupil  wearisomel}'  upon  the  lowest 
plane.  Tliat  which  can  and  should  enliven,  has  then  just  the  opposite 
result,  it  becomes  a  deadening  mechanism.  Also  what  is  unessential 
and  incidental  is  easily  stamped  as  essential  and  characteristic.  Finally, 
unintellectual  mediocrity  takes  hold  of  it,  makes  these  unessentials  the 
peculiar  domain  of  its  efforts,  and  caricatures  a  noble  thing. 

What  Pestalozzi,  in  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  conviction  meant, 
and  what  has  become  the  kindling  spark,  indeed  still  more  what  it  can 
become,  now  and  for  all  time,  is  the  thought  that  only  that  can  become 
the  true  and  intellectual  property  of  the  child  and  also  the  man,  which 
he  has  raised  to  transparent  intuition  /.  «.,  thought  through  and  through, 
and  in  free  perceptive  activity,  brought  forth  out  of  himself.  It  is  then 
for  the  first  time  one  with  his  consciousness,  his  conviction,  which  he 
can  commmand  theoretically  and   practically  every  moment  of  his  life. 

And  it  was  this  also  which  J.  G.  Fichte  has  greeted  as  the  memora- 
ble deed  of  Pestalozzi,  constituting  an  epoch,  as  the  onh*^  means  of  heal- 
ing an  age  sunken  in  dead  traditions.  A  national  education,  based 
upon  this  principle,  and  continued  energetically  through  several  genera- 
tionR,  must  awaken  a  new  popular  spirit;  even  more,  must  place  man  in 
this  latter  period  of  his  existence,  **for  the  first  time,  upon  his  own 
feet*^  Verily,  the  often  lamented,  idealistic,  extravagant  boldness  of 
this  assertion,  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  thought  is  in  itself  false, 

or  controvertible — it  is  rather  perfectly  evident — but  essentially  because 
21 
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its  execution  is  not  impossible,  but  subject  to  very  mediate,  preliminary 
conditions ;  licnce  that,  in  its  intelligible  operations,  it  can  beconiu 
visible  only  gradually  and  late.  Ficlite  wanted  immediate  results; 
he  wished  the  instant  rise  of  a  new  generation  through  that  means; 
and  in  that  he  erred,  or  rather — in  order  to  expose  the  essence  of  his 
reasoninjijs — he  wanted  to  fuUill  a  clearly  recognized  duty,  to  place  that 
goal  before  all  eyes,  unconcerned,  or  leaving  it  undecided  whether  thai 
goal  could  be  reached  through  his  suggestions  or  not. 

And  yet  neither  Pestal(»zzi  nor  Fichte  have  spoken  in  vain.  They 
flung  the  ferment  into  futurity;  the  claims  of  a  national  education  aro 
universally  admitted,  and  its  commencement  established  ;  but  its  accom- 
plishments  must  be  continually  sifted  and  improved,  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

YL    WUAT  TUB  PHESENT    HAS  ACCOMPLISnED  THRGUGn  PESTALOZZl,  STILL  MORE 

TIIKOUntl  FIL  FKUBRL. 

But  this  principle  itself  Brst  needs  to  be  supplemontcd  and  underlaid 
by  a  deeper  lying,  two-fold  element  We  must  here  consider  two  things, 
nanu'lv : — 

First,  The  earliist  spiritual  life  of  man,  of  the  child,  does  not  by  any 
means  con^ist  chiefl}'  in  the  appropriation  and  independent  working  up 
of  the  ''intuitions,*'  but  intuition  is  preceded  by  sensations,  involuntarily 
accompanieti  by  **  feelings"  of  comfort  and  discomfort,  of  acceptableness 
and  otrcnsiv(.ncss,  whose  collective  contents  must  first  be  sifted,  and 
separated  into  distinct  groups,  out  of  the  obtrusive  confusion  with  which 
they  burden  awakening  consciousness. 

The  child  lies  in  a  dull  chaos  of  such  sensations  and  feelings,  which 
ceaselessly  change  and  urge  him  on  with  them.  How  does  he  ever  raise 
up  out  of  this  confusion  any  thing  single  and  certain;  still  mon>,  how 
docs  he  himself  rise  out  of  that  flood,  and  ''give  birth  to  himself  as  I,*' 
as  Fichte  designates  it,  and  in  which  he  correctly  finds  the  first  genu  of 
all  that  is  specifically  human  ? 

Surely  this  "growing  I,"  this  self-birth  of  I,  can  still  less  be  given  him 
from  without,  poured  into  him,  than  any  thing  else  which  he  is  himself  to 
become.  His  own  inner  power  must  raise  him  to  it  But  the  birth  can 
be  lightened,  forwarded,  the  whole  beginnings  of  consciousness  contained 
HI  it  gain  an  advantage  in  clearness  and  energy,  which  will  place  the  pu- 
pil, thus  cultivated,  a  grade  higher  in  his  general  spiritual  ability. 

This  first   transition  of  man  to  ^'  I,"  to  a  more  conscious,  energetic, 


*  In  a  pamphlet  liitlicrto  litile esteemed,  written  in  1807  fura  particular  <>ccii»ion,  "The  Patriots,** 
two  conversatiiMii  luued  hefnre  tlie  AdHreM  to  the  (irrnmn  nniion,  he  nieke^  the  fiillowing  retort, 
in  aniwer  to  the  inquiry  "  whether  he  really  ho|ted  to  persuade  thoi«  who  stand  in  the  hish 
places  of  the  nation  mi  much  as  tu  fraip  the  idea  of  a  national  system  of  education,  not  to  men- 
tion the  resolution  to  incur  the  necesrary  ex|)ense  of  such  a  >y»teni  V* 

*'As  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  care  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whnt  is  or  is  not  to  Im 
hoped ;  and  amon^r  all  the  obscurities  which  may  exist  in  my  knowietl|^,  this  is  the  only  OM 
which  1  am  well  content  to  endure,  aod  which  I  do  not  wish  to  hare  cleared  up.** 
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finally  inseparable  self-comprehcnsion,  in  opposition  to  all  outwardness 
(all  not  I);  this  absolutely  epoch-making  transition  (for  human  existence), 
must  not  be  left  to  chance  or  the  unsystematized  operations  of  the 
child*s  first  surroundings,  but  education  must  strive  to  guide  him  by 
psychological  art,  if  ho  is  to  become  conscious  of  his  correct  beginning. 

This  is  ddne,  in  the  first  place,  by  clearing  up  tlic  earliest  conscious- 
ness as  to  its  elementary  sensations,  according  to  a  firm  rule  and  agiada- 
tion  in  which  the  consciousness  itself  develops.  The  child  must  first  be 
made  capable  of  deciding  whether  he  is  hungry  or  sleepy,  whether  ho 
tastes  or  smells,  etc.  Out  of  this  thu  discrimination  between  the  various 
sensuous  regions  must  develop,  and  the  elementary  sensations  within  the 
same,  the  fundauiental  colons,  simplest  figures  and  proportions  of  sound, 
fundamental  tastus,  and  whatever  else  in  this  region  of  sensation  and 
feeling  is  found  capable  of  culture,  must  be  brought  to  plainly  discerning 
consciousness;  and  what  is  inseparable  from  it,  be  designated  by  fixed 
signs.  Here  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  **  theory  of  worils,"  and  not, 
as  Pestalozzi  thinks,  in  the  naming  of  already  finished  objects,  burdened 
with  complicated  qualities,  in  order,  as  he  says,  **  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted as  early  as  possible  with  the  whole  compass  of  the  word  and 
names  of  familiar  things."  This,  on  the  contrary,  plunges  the  pupil 
immediately  into  the  misty  world  of  opaque,  unintvUigible  and  thence, 
for  him,  empty  ideas,  and  imparts  to  him  the  first  sample  of  all  later  su- 
perficiality of  discernment ;  he  is  satisfied  now,  as  well  as  later,  with 
transmitted  words,  instead  of  really  recognized  objects.  All  that  the 
pupil  upon  this  plane  can  really  understand  and  consequently  designate, 
is  the  world  of  sensations  and  focliu'^s  which  he  has  lived  ;  it  is  also  for 
him,  th-it  which  is  first  evident  and  irrevocable,  in  which  he  can  first  ex- 
perience the  highly  important,  even  through  dim  consciousness  of  con- 
viction, acconling  to  tlie  decisive  canon  of  all  education  and  all  human 
culture,  that,  only  that  has  become  our  conviction,  which  we  have  in- 
wardly experienced  and  thus  embodied  in  our  consciousne.ss. 

This  then,  is  the  first  foundation  which  should  be  laid  under  Pes- 
tmlozzi*s  theory.  The  **A.  B.  G.  of  intuition"  wliiih  he  gave  in  his 
"Book  for  Mothers,"  should  be  preceded  bj-  an  "  A.  B.  C.  of  sensations 
and  feelings,"  which  should  be  the  very  fir>t  book  for  mothers.  It  will 
be  shown  what  has  been  done  toward  such  an  one.  But  we  must  re- 
mark that  in  just  these  beginnings  of  e<lucation  which  are  to  be  left  to 
the  mother,  or  family  surroundings,  the  execution  will  always  remain 
most  defective  and  insufficient.  What  mother  is  in  the  position,  even 
though  she  were  intellectually  sufficiently  •  cultivated,  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  youngest  child,  aside  from  the  others,  so  as  to  make  its  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  clear  to  it,  and  to  keep  its  first  attempts  at  speech  in 
continual  and  exact  relation  to  these  sensations  and  feelings! 

And  this  is  the  perfectly  coinciding  objection  which  can  be  made  to 
the  introduction  of  such  exercises,  paiticularly  when  they  strive  after 
a  certain  systematic  thoroughness,  as  indeed  has  already  been  attempted. 
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FIcncc,  though  wc  hold  fast  to  the  general  thought,  we  must  neverthe- 
less still  declare  such  systematic  hreadth  theoretically  superfluous,  prac- 
tically even  wearying  and  weakening ;  for  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
pedagogical  aim,  to  experiment  with  the  child  through  the  whole  system 
of  human  senses  and  sensuous  feelings,  but  rather  to  waken  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  nearest  and  most  obtrusive,  and  within  this  com- 
pass at  least,  accustom  it  to  give  close  attention. 

Notwithsttuiding  this,  or  perhaps  on  this  account,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
complete  system  of  pedagogics  to  designate  this  problem,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines,  and  to  call  attention  to  its  fundamental  significance  for 
the  life  of  childhood,  leaving  to  a  detailed  practice  to  use  what  it 
can  of  it.  We  will  show  later  what  Frobel  has  done  in  this  direction. 
But  the  nature  of  man  is  by  no  means  merely  theoretical,  least  of 
all  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  impulse  of  self  activity  is  just  as  origi- 
nally awake  in  him;  and,  as  in  his  later  life,  his  actions  and  knowledge 
must  continually  harmonize,  so  also  must  that  inherent  impulse  of  activit  j 
be  early  developed  in  the  child,  led  into  regulated  paths,  and  also  be  made 
the  earlie.st  element  of  his  cultivation.  By  these  means,  the  real  central 
point  of  the  intdlect,  the  inner  unit  of  its  inseparable  theoretical  and 
practical  forces  is  first  touched ;  for  in  reality,  there  C4in  be  no  knowl- 
edge which,  through  its  involuntarily  accompanying  feeling,  does  not  call 
forth  a  fixed  practical  conduct,  just  as,  inversely,  each  practical  fulfill- 
ment u)ust  be  guided  by  theoretical  activity  (thus  involuntarily  awak- 
ening attention  and  judgment)  upon  the  development  of  knowledge. 

First,  and  this  is  the  second,  still  more  important  supplement 
which  Frobel — for  he  must  be  referred  to  again  here — has  added  to 
Pestalo/zi's  method.  lie  has  gone  back  to  the  original  impulse  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  child  (** impulse  of  play"),  and  has  made  a  fruitful  ground 
of  varied  [>reparatory  cultivation  out  of  tliis  previously  neglected,  barren 
or  rank ly -growing  spiritual  element.  This  is  what  is  new  and  memora- 
ble in  his  pedagogical  accomplishment.  But  we  are  first  able  to  appreciate 
this,  when  we  understand  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  system. 

We  also  believe,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  all 
of  FrObcl's  propositions,  dirertions,  and  precepts.  To  us,  these  seem 
often  to  be  lost  in  trifles  and  peculiarities,  even  in  extravagances  or 
absurdities.  And  these  ext-.Tuals  wliiih  have  been  seized  and  cherished 
by  his  coumion  followers,  have  obscureil  the  great  importance  of  his 
pedagogical  principles,  or  at  least  have  prevented  their  universal  recog- 
nition. Instead  of  sucli  externals,  we  must  obtain  possession  of  the 
deeper  lyinji:,  fundameittul  thought  which  is  capable  of  most  varied  and 
het?rogeneous  cultivation,  and  adapt  the  practical  application  of  the  same 
to  the  given  circumstances. 

FrObcl  is  the  psychologian  of  the  life  of  childhood.  With  rare  individ- 
uality and  instinctive  comprehension,  he  has  thought  himself  back  into 
tlie  beginnings  of  the  child,  and,  permeated  by  the  deeply  religious  and 
humane  belief  that  primitive  human  nature  can  contain  nothing  false 
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or  delusive,  seeks  only  to  develop  its  inherent  capacity,  gradually,  and  in 
every  direction.     This  is  the  collective  work  of  earliest  education. 

Therefore,  this  e<]ucation,  at  first,  must  offer  notliing  new  to  the  child, 
plant  in  him  notliing  alien ;  neither  cun  it  do  it,  it  can  only  call  forth 
what  wus  already  concealed  and  present  in  him.  For  the  young,  grow- 
ing, human  being  will  yet  wish,  even  though  unconsciously',  for  what 
ig  besit  in  itself  and  for  him,  and  moreover,  in  the  appropriate  form  which 
he  feels  he  has  the  capacity,  power  and  means  to  produce  as  can  be  ex- 
plained by  analogous  examples  of  animal  life.  Hence,  every  active, 
prescribing,  determining  and  encroaching  theory,  instruction  or  educa- 
tion, must  necessarily  operate  destructively  upon  the  normal  human  being. 

This  fundamental  thought  which  FrObel  continually  enjoins  in  all  its 
variations,  leads  to  a  deeper  one  which  has  also  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  expresses  this  only  axiomatically  indeed,  in  the  following  form. 

**In  every  thing  there  rules  and  operates  an  *' eternal  law,"  which  is 
always  expressed  with  equal  clearness,  outwardly  in  nature,  inwardly  in 
the  spirit,  and  in  life,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two.  An  omnipotent  unit 
underlies  tliis  omnipotent  law — God.  The  Godlikeness  reposes,  operates 
and  rules  in  all  things.  And  all  things  exist  only  through  the  Godlike- 
ness which  operates  in  them,  and  the  Godlikeness  operating  in  every 
thing  is  the  essence  of  this  thing. 

**  Therefore  the  destination  and  the  vocation  of  every  thing,  is  to  develop 
and  represent  its  essence,  its  Godlikeness,  to  manifest  and  reveal  God, 
through  outwaixiness  and  transitoriness. 

**The  particular  destination,  the  particular  vocation  of  every  perceiving 
and  reasonable  human  being  is  to  become  himself,  fully  conscious  of  his 
essence,  his  Godlikeness,  to  win  a  vigorous  and  clear  insight  into  it,  so 
as  to  practice  it,  self  determinedly  and  freely  in  his  own  life,  and  to  make 
it  efifcetual  in  all  the  directions  which  are  prefigured  in  his  inner 
capacity. 

**  The  awakening  (the  treatment  of  man  as  a  being  of  growing  con- 
sciousness) to  the  inviolate  representation  of  the  inner  law,  of  the  God- 
likeness, with  consciousness  and  self  determination,  and  the  supplying  of 
the  means  for  it,  is  the  education  of  man." 

**Tlio  aim  of  education  is  the  representation  of  a  dutiful,  pure,  invio- 
late and  therefore  holy  life;  the  Godlikeness  in  man,  his  essence,  is  to  be 
developed  and  raised  to  consciousness  by  education,  and  thus  he  is  to 
attain  self  knowledge,  peace  with  the  world,  and  union  with  God." 

Thus,  for  him,  the  whole  human  culture  culminates  in  religion.  It  is 
fi>r  him  at  the  same  time  the  starting  point,  centre  and  goal  of  all  true, 
auccessful  educjition.  But  this  religious  education  urges  immediately  to 
indu.Htry.  *'  As  enrly  culture  is  highly  important  for  religion,  so  is  it  just 
as  important  for  genuine  industry.  Early  labor,  its  inner  significance 
judiciously  directed,  enhances  and  confirms  religion.  Religion  without 
industry  is  in  danger  of  becoming  empty  dreaminess;  just  as  labor 
without  religion  makes  of  man  a  beast  of  burden  and  a  machine.    But 
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religion  and  labor  should  not  only  operate  outwardly,  they  should  also 
react  upon  the  interior  man.  Thus  abstinence,  temperance  and  econo- 
my will  be  produced.  Where  religion,  diligence  and  sobriety  work  in 
union,  there  is  an  earthly  heaven,  there  is  peace,  joy,  grace  and 
blessing." 

The  fundamental  condition  of  all  this,  however,  is,  that  each  shall 
really  find  in  life  his  appropriate  vocation,  the  destination  which  his 
being  demands,  or  at  least,  that  education  shall  prepare  him  for  it,  and 
thoroughly  capacitite  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  vocation. 

But  the  practical  application  of  these  pedagogical  principles  shows 
immediately  a  highly  important  result.  Where  education  really  permits 
an  unhindered,  inviolate  development  of  the  original  capacities,  there  the 
inherent  diversity  among  individuals  becomes  instantly  visible,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  each  child,  even  though  only  in  the  germ,  is  distin- 
guishable from  other  children.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  correct, 
conscientious  education  must  never  generalize,  but  instead,  must  be  cal- 
culated for  the  individual  capacity. 

But  this  result  is  not  less  important  for  the  psychological  view  of  man, 
than  for  pedagogism.  It  is  the  actual  proof  won  by  careful  pedagogical 
observations :  first,  that  each  otherwise  healthy  and  normal  human 
being,  a  fixed  variety  of  spiritual  capacities  and  impulses  unite  in  the 
unit  of  essence,  through  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  its 
kind ;  secondly,  that  these  capacities  and  their  peculiar  union  do  not, 
through  education  or  artificial  culture,  enter  into  him  from  without,  but 
that  they  are  present  in  him,  as  an  original  dowry,  before  his  conscious- 
ness develops,  and  are  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  that  con- 
sciousness, are  what  may  be  called  the  **Godlikcness'^  speaking  hiier 
FrObers  manner,  and  according  to  our  own  definition,  the  "genius'*  or 
individuality  of  each  mind. 

Branching  ofif  a  moment  into  philosophical  definitions,  we  express  it  in 
other  words :  Frobpl  found,  through  pedagogical  insight  and  personal 
experience^  the  same  thesis  which  the  psychologi(>al  study  of  man  shows, 
as  its  highest  and  deepest  result.  It  is  what  we  have  called  the  *' uni- 
versal prevalence  of  genius  "   in  the  human  race. 

That  nevertheless  this  only  scientifically  recognized  truth,  if  it  should 
become  universal  conviction,  if  it  should  enter  into  life  with  all  its  prac- 
tical consequences,  would  cause  a  complete  transformation  of  our  civil 
and  social  affairs,  would  open  to  us  a  kingdom  of  freedom  "  by  the  grace 
of  God," — this  assertion  will  not  seem  extravagant,  when  we  have  learn- 
ed what  the  root  of  all  the  misery,  discontent  and  moral  corruption 
of  the  human  race  really  is ;  the  stinting,  the  restriction,  even  the  at- 
tempted extermination,  of  its  original  capacities. 

We  must  leave  tliis  path  of  ever  increasing  depravity;  and  in  this 
simple  demand,  all  tlie  various  social  problems  of  the  present  can  be 
summed  up.  And  it  also  includes  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  become  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  truth. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  how  immeasurably  important  educa- 
tion is  for  this  process  of  the  restoration  of  humanit}'.  The  fir^t  obliga- 
tory condition  of  return  lies  in  it,  and  it  is  able  to  prove  lhroug;h  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  that  such  a  return  is  possible.  What  man  in 
his  ** obscure  strivings**  is  capable  of  becoming,  he  perhaps  will  fmally 
become  upon  earth  we  do  not  yet  know  it,  becau.se  the  correct  all- 
awakening  education  could  never  yet  reach  him,  or  only  rarely  and  ex- 
ceptionally, and  even  then  imperfectly — an  education  which  no  single 
arrangement  will  ever  be  able  to  vouchsafe,  which  can  be  completely 
successful  only  in  a  highly  cultivated  common wialth.  Theref  »re,  it  is 
the  next,  most  urgent  and  most  indispensable  problem  of  this  common- 
wealth, this  Btatv,  to  pledge  every  thing  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
educational  system.  The  states  of  the  present  period,  at  least  those  of 
German  lineage,  generally  recognize  this  duty,  but  are  on  the  whole  very 
far  from  applying  the  right  means  for  its  fulQUment  They  seldom  ad- 
vance beyond  an  experimental,  blind  groping,  whose  unavoidable  results 
are  mistakes,  even  retrogressions,  and  the  spoiling  of  otherwi.se  healthy 
beginnings.  In  the  foregoing  we  referred  to  examples  of  this  kind,  which 
arc  based  upon  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  real  needs  and 
the  appropriate  means. 

VII.    THE  EDUCATION  OF  CniLOnOOD  ACCORDING  TO  FRuBEL. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  highest  criterion  was  found  by  which  to  judge, 
not  only  of  tlie  value  of  education,  but  also  of  the  only  correct  educa- 
tional method.  According  to  lh<.sc  premises,  we  can  scarcely  be  accused 
of  over-valuation,  if  we  find  in  Frubers  tlieor}',  the  only  correct  starting 
point  for  the  national  education  of  the  present  time.  Not  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  propositions  and  arrangements  on  which  Frubel 
first  stamped  his  principle,  but  his  principle  in  itself,  has  thut  value  for 
us;  for  it  po.ssessesa  fruitfulness  and  power  of  development,  which  might 
be  made  efifectual  in  directions  as  yet  untried.  We  shall  show  still 
more  definitely  what  we  mean  to  say  by  this. 

First,  we  must  recognize  FrObel  as  that  educator  of  the  newer  lime, 
who  has  succeeded,  with  full  consciousness  and  clearness  as  to  the  conse- 
quences contained  therein,  in  paving  the  way  for  a  system  ot  education 
which  completely  corn-sponds  to  the  maturer  insight  of  modern  psy- 
chology, indeed  alone  forms  its  pedagogical  supplement  As  we  have 
also  proved — no  matter  if  this  is  every  where  effectively  rccojrnized,  or  not 
— tliat  the  real  and  eternal,  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  lies  in 
that  higher,  merely  humane  recognition  of  the  being  of  man ;  so  this 
educational  theory  then,  is  the  only  one  which  corresponds  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  consequently  wiH  be  ecfual,  wholly  and  ci)m- 
pletely,  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  era  of  the  future,  even  though 
this  future  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  in  that  spirit,  either  by 
the  educators  or  by  our  present  civil  rulers. 

FrObel^s  esscDtial  and  exclusive  service  is  in  having  perceived  more 
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doeply  the  nature  and  needs  of  tho  childf  on  its  first  plane  of  life,  than 
any  one  before  him^  and  in  having  found  the  means  to  meet  these  ncuUs. 

The  means  which  he  devised,  are  manifold  and  ingenious;  but  they  ftro 
not  urti(iria1 ;  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  childV  own  nature.  They  can 
all  be  reduced  to  the  highest  law  of  all  education.  FrObel  called  it  '*the 
law  of  the  mediation  of  opposites,"  thus  recalling  too  generally  and  too 
strongly,  ihc  fornuilas  of  the  then  ruling  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  would 
more  clearly  designate  Probers  ai  hievements  to  call  it  the  law  of  the 
continuous,  even  devel(»pmcnt  of  the  child*s  consciousness  out  of  its  own 
activities.  Mudauie  Marenholtz,  who  has  a  deep  understanding  of  FrO- 
bePs,  idea  concentrates  this  thou«rht  very  happily  in  t!ie  three  phrases, 
"freedom  of  development,  labor  of  development,  and  connec*tion  of  do- 
yelopment" 

t  Accor;lini:ly,  Frohel  demand-;  that  bodily  and  spiritual  development 
shall  be  united  from  the  first,  and  that  this  development  shall  begin 
iwith  the  beginning  of  childhood.  lie  thus  continues  and  completes  what 
Jean  l^iul  in  his  Levana  began  by  .single  hints.  He  has  thus  founded  an 
educational  sy.stem  for  the  infant  and  supplied  a  deficiency  which  Pesta- 
lozzi  left  untouched.  The  entire  nature  of  the  child  upon  this  plane, 
consists  in  being  the  appropriating  eye.  Hence  he  must  receive  the  first, 
simplest,  sensations  as  powerfully  and  as  completely  as  pos.viblc%  and 
never  in  a  confusing  mass.  He  must  be  early  accustomed  to  a  certain 
order  and  consistency,  that  he  may  dimly  feel  that  he  is  subject  to  a 
higher,  beneticinl  pow(.r.  In  this  way  the  germ  of  the  disire  of  ruling, 
the  prinriple  of  **sfUishness,"  wlii(rh  exists  in  every  child,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  helplessness,  will  be  led  from  the  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  grow  into  a  habit  of  subordination  and  grateful  obedience. 
"It  is  highly  im]»ortant  for  the  pre.sent  and  future  life  of  the  human  be- 
ing, that  it  siiould  imbibe  upon  this  plane,  nothing  sickly,  low,  coarse, 
nothing  donbtful  or  bad.  Therefore,  the  glance,  the  expression  of  th« 
persons  surrounding  it,  should  be  pure,  and  calculated  to  awaken  and 
cherish  conli<lence;  all  surroundings  of  air,  light,  space,  should  be  pure.*' 

The  tirst  feeling  in  common  whi^  h  unit-.'S  the  child  with  its  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  is  the  earliest  germ  of  genuine  religion.  Dimly 
anticipating,  the  child  gains  thus,  and  ulso  through  the  habit  of  whole- 
some obedi'-^nce,  the  feeling  of  being  suppoited  by  an  all-embracing,  sav- 
ing, beneficent  power;  and  thus  the  healthy  germ  is  planted  in  his  mind, 
which  will  bring  him  nearer  and  in  the  onh'  right  manner,  to  the  idea  of 
God.  If  lather  and  mother  wish  to  furni^i  tluir  children  with  this  ncv- 
er-waviHn'j;,  never-vanishing  hold,  as  thi;  highest  dowry  for  life,  then  pa- 
rents and  children  must  always  appear  united,  if  they  feel  and  recognize 
themselves  in  ur.ion  with  their  God  and  Father,  whether  in  their  silent 
chamber,  or  under  the  blue  heavens.  No  one  -need  say  that  the  children 
do  not  understand  it;  they  understand  it,  not  in  the  definition,  but  in 
their  interior  being.  The  religiousness,  (sincere  union  with  God),  in  all 
circumstances  and  situations  of  life,  which  does  not  grow  up  twitb  the 
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human  being  from  childhood,  will  later,  seldom  rise  to  a  full,  strong  vital 
force ;  as  also,  a  germinated  and  cherished  religious  sentiment  will  win 
the  victory  against  all  the  storms  and  dangers  of  life.'* 

These  are  Probers  essential  educational  principles  for  the  iirst  epoch  of 
the  child's  life,  but  in  regard  to  which,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  has 
unavoidably  presupposed  much  which  belongs  first  to  the  following  stage 
of  consciousness.  This  is  also  true  of  what  he  says  about  the  earliest 
cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling.  We  admit  however,  inJeed  we  repeat 
emphatically,  that  he  has  in  general,  designated  the  only  correct  starting 
point  fur  the  development  of  the  child's  religious  consciousness.  It 
would  be  well  to  consider  tho  reform  of  the  religious  instruction  from 
this  point  also. 

If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  hang  balls  in  the  cradle  for  the  earliest 
cuhivation  of  the  child's  intuitive  capacities,  that  it  may  gradually  be  im- 
pressed by  the  most  perfect  geometrical  figure,  the  sphere ;  further,  if 
these  balls,  of  the  box  with  six  balls,  according  to  the  '' first  pluy  gifl," 
are  to  show  alternately  the  tliree  primitive,  and  tlie  three  mixed  colors, 
arranged  in  pristnutic  order,  and  to  teach  him,  as  is  hoped,  *'the  dis- 
crimination of  colors,  and  the  law  of  opposites,  when  between  two  prim- 
itive colors  the  mediation  is  placed;"  these,  like  many  other  things  which 
a  playful  system  has  further  devised,  are  things  of  disputable  value, 
whose  application  must  be  treated  as  an  open  question.  Opponents,  as 
well  us  disciples  mu.st  be  careful  not  to  seek  in  such  things  the  real  spirit 
of  the  method,  and  the  t^'pical  sign  in  which  its  b^ing  is  clearest  and 
moKt  evident     It  is  high  time  in  our  judgment  we  went  beyond  this. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  view  of  the  sul>ject  One 
of  the  most  ju<licious  advocates  of  FrObel's  theory.  Bertha  von  Maren- 
holtz-Biilow,  whom  we  can  designate  as  the  best  living  representative  of 
bis  educational  work,  insists  in  her  lectures  and  writings,  tliat  we  must 
grasp  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  method,  selecting  freely  out  of 
what  he  has  proposed  for  the  execution  of  the  details.  This  excellent 
lady,  filled  with  the  noblest  enthu.siusm  for  the  cause,  has  to  wage  a  double 
battle:  First,  with  the  prejudices  which  rise  up  from  without  against  the 
principle,  and  Second,  with  the  members  of  her  own  party,  who  make  the 
broad  spinning  out  of  details  their  chief  object,  and  thus  react  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  method,  paralyzing  it,  and  causing  it  to  be  misunderstood. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  she  expresses  herself  thus;  '* FrObel's  mind 
selected  and  arranged  the  matter,  the  forms,  colors,  and  tones,  in  the  ele- 
mentary simplicity  in  which  they  can  penetrate  the  child's  soul,  without 
disturbing  the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  violently 
or  artiiicially  out  of  its  slumber,  and  without  stifling  the  glinnnering 
spiritual  spark  in  the  ashes  of  materialism.  He  found  the  rule  under 
whohe  guidance  the  motherly  instinct  can  proceed  safely  and  freely,  in 
order  to  find  the  right" 

With  the  appearance  of  language,  the  nursling  period  ceases  and  that 
of  childhood  begins.     This  is  the  child's  essential  playtime ;  and  here  we 
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meet  one  of  Frobers  happiest  and  peculiar  inventions.  Tie  has  organiz- 
ed play  and  developed  it  to  a  complete  system  of  practii-e  of  the  child*8 
power  and  self-activit}' ;  every  where  nmking  use  of  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  the  child,  and  what  is  not  less  signitlrant  and  worthy  of  re- 
counnendatioii,  keL'[)ing  the  child  as  much  a<  pos>il)le  in  intercourse  with 
visible  naluic,  and  teaching  it  to  observe  nature's  regular  transactions. 

Hence  Fiubil  says  correctly,  in  this  sense;  **Play  is  the  pure>t  intel- 
lectual production  of  the  human  being,  in  this  stage  and  also  the 
model  and  copy  of  the  entire  human  life,  of  the  inner,  secret,  natural  life 
of  man.  It  gives  birth  therefore,  to  peace,  freedom,  Miti>faction  and 
quilt  peace  with  the  world,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  sources  of 
all  good  repi)se  in  the  child,  and  proceed  out  of  him.  A  child  who  plays 
capably,  with  quiet  self-activity,  and  perseveringly  until  overcome  by 
physical  weariness,  will  become  (if  later  education  docs  not  destroy  the 
foundation  thus  laid),  a  capable  quietly  persevering  man  who  self-sacri- 
ficingly  promotes  his  own  and  others*  good.  The  plays  of  this  age  are 
the  heart-leaves  of  the  whole  future  life,  for  the  whole  man  is  visible  in 
them,  in  his  Hnest  capacities,  in  his  innermost  being."  We  tliink  this  is 
excellently  said;  in  the  instinct  for  a  certain  kind  of  play  and  sphere  of 
play,  tho  cbilti\s  inherent  capacities  and  intellectual  tendency,  upon  the 
correct  knowledge  of  which  the  succeeding  education  has  to  build,  be- 
tray themselves  earliest,  most  involuntarily  and  therefore,  most  reliably. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  system  of 
plays.  In  this  field,  FrObel  has  elaborated  with  skillful  and  exhaustive 
perseverance,  all  forms  of  play,  in  order  not  to  disregard  any  part  of  the 
child's  capacity  and  need  of  cultivation.  That  the  symbolical-didactic 
meaning  of  these  plays  may  not  be  overlooked,  ho  has  furnished  each 
with  a  conunentary  of  short  verses  accompanied  by  a  song. 

lie  must  have  intended  to  work  more  upon  the  parents  and  educators 
with  this  didactic  accompaniment,  than  upon  the  children.  For  we 
think  he  mistakes  entirelv  the  nature  of  the  child,  when  he  declares  it 
capable,  while  playing,  or  through  the  play,  of  becoming  consi-ions,  even 
with  only  hulf  a  reflection,  of  its  particular  design  or  its  higher  signifi- 
cance. It  is  absorbed,  as  it  .^^hould  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  pure  activ- 
ity of  play ;  therefore,  only  those  kin<is  of  play  can  be  recommended 
which  develop  without  any  secondary  meaning  or  reflection,  the  physical 
or  intellectual  capacity,  as  the  **play  of  motion,"  little  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, "the  ImiMing  plays,"  **the  braiding  plays"  that  practice  them  in 
forming  and  inventing,  and  the  highly  important  and  emphatically  to  bo 
reconnnendetl  "garden  plays,"  in  which  the  children  are  le<l  to  cultivate 
the  beds  of  their  conmion  garden,  one  of  which  each  child  should  own 
and  care  for.  Flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  here,  and  these 
serve,  by  watchirig  and  examining,  to  make  the  still  course  of  nature's 
laws  clear  to  the  child's  apprehension  in  actual  results,  "if  he  can  not  go 
out  into  the  fields  or  woods,  in  order  to  watch  nature  there  in  her  work- 
shop, to  learn  to  sing  from  the  birds  and  to  observe  the  insects." 

**  The  child  should  grow  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.     There  it 
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should  gradually  learn  that  laws  underlie  all  organic  formation  ;  should, 
through  the  loving  care  of  animals  and  plants,  prepare  itself  for  the  lov- 
ing care  of  human  beings,  should,  in  imitating  the  works,  find  and  love 
the  great  Master  as  the  Creator  of  nature,  and  its  own  Creator,  should 
breathe  in  the  peace  which  rules  in  nature  and  in  tho  occupations  with 
it,  before  the  noise  of  the  world  and  sin  enter  its  breast." 

These  are  indeed,  eternally  true  principles  of  education  and  capable 
of  endless  application ;  the  Kindergarten  has  only  to  strive  more  and 
more  after  their  realization,  to  be  certain  of  its  ble.ssing.  But  it  must 
avoid  wliat  is  superfluous  and  small,  or  where  this  has  already  crept  in, 
throw  it  overboard  as  injurious  ballast,  so  as  not  to  compromise  and  in- 
jure the  idea.  And  if  Probers  example  should  only  prevent  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  children  into  small,  close  city  buildings,  and  send  the  infant 
and  other  schools  out  into  gardens,  or  garden  surroundings,  he  would 
have  accomplished  a  very  important  work.  Also  the  crowding  together 
of  children  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  evils,  because  it  prevents  all 
pedagogii-al  individualization  and  paralyzes  educational  activity.  Frobel 
wished  to  limit  the  number  of  children  in  one  Kindergarten,  to  thirty 
or  forty,  so  that  one  teacher  could  completely  oversee  and  lead  them. 
All  these  evils  and  hindrances  to  success  can  onl}'  very  gradually  be  re- 
moved. But  it  is  our  next  duty  to  pave  the  way  for  their  introduction 
and  diffusion  by  a  growing  understanding  of  the  subject. 

These  important  aims  and  their  consequent,  but  slowly  spreading  re- 
suits,  however,  can  for  this  very  reason,  no  longer  be  left  to  the  single  or 
temporary  activity  of  benevolent,  private  persons  and  private  societies. 
A  durable,  all-embracing  systematically -progressive  organization  should 
be  secure<l  to  them,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  state  and 
the  communities.  But  Probers  educational  precepts  must  henceforth 
become  the  altogether  controlling  principles  of  state  peda<;ogism ;  and  the 
Kindergartens  in  which  a  part  of  these  ideas  has  been  carried  out,  must, 
as  we  shall  also  demand  for  the  Krippen  (creches),  be  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  commune. 

The  suitable  point  of  connection  already  exists.  The  need  of  so  called 
'  child-saving  institutions*  for  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  in  the  richer  communiiies  of  our  cities 
and  village  is  supplied  as  far  as  the  means  allow.  To  raise  these  *  sav- 
ing institutions  *  already  existing,  or  yet  to  be  erected,  to  those  higher 
organized  **  play -schools,"  should  be  ihe  next  step,  and  is  not  too  difficult, 
if  wc  can  find  suitable  teachers. 

This  however,  calls  for  the  solution  of  another  question  of  our  time, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  most  urgent;  to  open  new  spheres  of  calling 
and  bmnches  of  labor  for  the  female  sex.  We  m  ill  speak  again  of  this 
part  of  the  pedagogical  question. 

The  fear,  that  all  these  reforms  will  heap  financial  sacrifices  upon 
the  state  and  community,  which,  with  the  present  taxes,  are  scarcely 
able  to  secure  a  scanty  income,  to  the  already  existing  teachers — this 
continually  repeated  consideration  must  not  be  a  reason  for  detracting 
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from  the  well  founded  right  of  such  demands.  It  Lh,  on  the  contrarj, 
one  reason  more  why  this  many  sided  provisional  condition  in  which  we 
live,  in  civil  intercourse  and  in  social  arrangements,  can  have  no  dura- 
tion, and  should  he  shortened  by  all  lawful  means.  It  would  be  extreme* 
ly  inconsistent  to  wish  to  postpone  the  necessary  reforms  to  a  better  fu- 
ture, with  the  oft  repeated  excuse  that  they  are  impossible  or  even  pre- 
sumptive, or  revolutionary.  What  is  proved  to  be  necessary  is  never 
revolutionary,  but  rather  truly  conservative.  And  that  can  not  be  pro- 
nounced impossible,  whose  first  preparatory  grades  already  exist,  and 
are  easily  reeo^ni/jible.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  a  correct  be- 
ginning and  persevering  progress  upon  the  chosen  road.  It  is  variously' 
shown,  also  by  this  opportunity,  that  the  only  right  commencement  for 
the  imiu-ovement  of  the  people^s  condition,  is  in  educational  reform. 

VIII.    TOE   KRIPPEN-DAY   NURSERIES. 

FrObcl  left  a  gap  in  the  starting  point  of  his  educational  theory,  which 
the  present  trial  has  fortunately  tilled.  And  the  means  is  planned  so  cu- 
tirely  in  his  spirit,  that  it  can  be  consistently  inserted  into  the  system  of 
educational  institutions  projected  by  him. 

The  earliest  period  of  childhood,  as  its  own  nature  and  general  custom 
require,  should  be  passed  in  tlie  family  circle.  Here,  the  mother  is  every 
thing  nt  once ;  she  nurses  it,  rears  it  and  waits  on  it,  and  what  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  child  and  what  repays  her  best,  she  cherishes  the  soul  of 
her  child.  But  how  few  among  the  mothers  of  the  working  clai^scs  in 
the  country  and  in  cities,  are  in  a  position  to  fuKlll  this  vocation  even 
approximately !  And  those  who  could  do  it  (outwardly),  do  it  only  im- 
perfectly, either  diverted  by  other  cares  or  interests,  or  they  lack  the  in- 
tellectual ability,  whilst  a  mass  of  ineradicable  prejudices  and  false  hab- 
its rule  theiu,  and  thus  often  make  a  very  doubtful  nurse  out  of  a  moth- 
er whose  duty  it  Ls  to  bestow  the  best  care  upon  her  children.  Hence  a 
normal  school  for  mothers,  which  is  not  theoretical  but  practical,  which 
shall  teach  by  example,  is  an  hnportant,  almost  indispensable  element  in 
the  system  of  popular  education. 

Accordingly,  here,  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  in.struction  and  educa- 
tion, the  universal  family,  the  community,  should  furnish  the  assisting 
supplement,  by  erecting  an  asylum  in  M'hich  mothers  can  leave  their 
nurslings  under  a  conscientious,  rational  oversight,  without  however 
withdrawing  their  care  from  them  entirely,  or  becoming  in  the  least  alien- 
ated from  them.  For  it  should  be  the  rule,  that  children  should  be  re- 
ceived only  through  the  daytime,  and  taken  home  again  by  their  mothers 
in  the  eveiung.  The  double  signiticance  of  this  arrangement  is  not  to 
be  luL^taken ;  the  tcnderest  age  of  the  child  is  cared  for  sufficiently  with- 
out loosening  the  family  ties,  and  the  mothers  witness  a  model  of  ra- 
tional childish  training,  whose  value  Is  established  by  experience.  They 
learn,  and  are  themselves  indirectly  educated  by  it. 

This  aim,  the  public  protecting  institutions  for  children,  called  *'  Krip- 
pen"  (creches),  in  memory  of  Christ's  manger  and  the  latest  creation  of 
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pedagogical  benevolence  seek  to  fill.  In  their  limited  peculiarity,  tlicy 
received  their  perfection  first  in  Paris,  while  we  must  mention,  that  pro- 
tecting institutional  for  children,  from  their  third  3'ear,  were  introduced 
into  Germany  and  in  England,  much  earlier.  It  was  the  humane  Prin- 
cess Pauline  of  Lippe  Detmold,  who  erected  the  first  children's  protect- 
ing institution  which  soon  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  latterly,  was 
particularly  fostered  by  the  '^  inner  mission/*  In  England,  it  was  the 
great  socialist  Robert  Owen,  who  incited  by  a  plain  man  of  his  village, 
J.  Buchanan,  first  founded  a  children's  protecting  institution  nnd  school. 
The  example  worked  more  slowly  there  than  in  Germany,  because  its 
first  appearance  seemed  united  with  ideas  of  socialism,  whose  impracti- 
cability could  not  bo  ignored.  The  clergy,  particularly,  opposed  obsti- 
nately and  effectually  all  these  efforts.  So  it  happened,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  that  this  important  member  of  a  system  of  popular  education, 
has  not  been  energetically  developed,  that  it  is  still  left  sporadically  and 
accidentally  to  the  care  of  benevok-nt  individuals  and  associations. 

In  France,  in  Paris,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting institutions  for  chihlren,  has  been  completed  and  perfected,  by 
this  important,  even  indispensable  member.  Murbeau,  member  of  a 
committee  for  children's  protecting  institutions  in  Paris,  first  grasped  the 
idea  of  such  an  institute,  in  order  to  displace  by  it,  the  institutions  for 
nurslings,  which,  as  the  enterprises  of  private  speculation,  beyond  the 
reach  of  public  control,  operated  injuriously,  rather  than  usefully.  He 
proposed  to  remove  these  evils  b}'  forming  public  societies;  his  plan  was 
supported,  and  thus  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  Ilelene  of  Or- 
leans, the  first  **Krippe"  was  erected  in  Paris,  14th  Novenjber,  1844. 
From  Paris,  this  institution  spread  over  France,  Belgium  (where  in  Brus- 
sels a  model  Krippc  exists),  Germany  (Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart since  1868),  England  (London,  Manchester),  etc.  A  model  Krippe 
in  the  exhibition  at  Paris,  1867,  excited  the  attention  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors, and  was  the  cause,  as  our  informant  says,  of  banishing  many  false 
judgments  and  many  an  apparently  well  founded  doubt. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Krippe  is  essentially  the  following.  Every 
week-day,  the  mother  brings  her  child  to  the  institution  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  goes  after  it  again  in  the  evening.  She  either  pays 
nothing  for  it,  or  a  small  contribution — in  Paris  from  six  to  twelve  sous, 
in  London  three  pence,  in  Vienna,  three  kreuzers  per  day;  the  child  is 
taken  care  of,  fed,  bathed,  busied  with  the  first  clu.^sified  attempts  at 
play  (preparations  for  the  **  Kindergarten  ")  and  generally  dressed.  Every 
institution  is  under  the  constant  care  of  a  regular  physician,  and  the 
further  control  of  a  voluntary  committee  of  ladies.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays,  the  institutions  are  closed,  because  there  is  no  urgent  need  of 
them,  and  also,  so  as  not  to  wean  the  children  from  family  life. 

The  results  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  through 
Moas.  de  Malarce,  the  Krippen  show  as  the  fruit  of  their  long  existence, 
are  fiivorably  portrayed  and  seem  very  credible ;  for  they  correspond  to 
what  was  expected  of  them.     Weakly,  neglected,  sickly  children  have 
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recovered  rapidly ;  also  their  morals  were  thoroughly  improved.  Irrita- 
bility, 8cir-\viil,  restlessness,  which  had  made  them  burdensome  to  their 
parents,  particularly  to  the  father,  disappeared  gradually,  under  uniform, 
^uiet,  patient  treatment.  They  grew  daily  better  behaved,  and  thus  dear- 
er to  their  parent*:;  an  important  promoter  of  family  discomfort  thus 
disappeared  forever,  and  the  parents,  particularly  the  mothers,  received 
the  wholesome  instruction  how  children  should  be  trained,  how  human 
beings  should  in  general  be  treated,  in  order  to  work  favorably  upon 
them.  My  uiformnnt  comprises  all  in  this ;  '*  that  the  *'  Krippe  **  is  not 
only  to  be  c(>n>idered  as  the  asylum  of  unprotected  children,  but,  if  it  Ls 
carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  and  under  conscientious  superintendence, 
it  can  attain  the  next  and  just  as  important  double  aim  ;  to  become  the 
earliest  school  of  cultivation  for  children  (ecole  du  premier  &gt')i  ^^^  & 
normal  school  for  parents,  especially  for  mothers  (ccole  normale  des 
meres),  in  which  they  can  learn  how  to  treat  their  children  physically 
and  morally.'^  For  all  these  reasons,  he  demands  their  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  systems  of  public  institutions  for  popular  education. 

With  this,  he  touches  a  subject  which  deserves  the  most  urgent  con- 
sideration ;  for  just  this  is  the  junction,  where  all  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  family  and  state  unite.  It  is  a  wide-spread  complaint, 
that  the  mortiility  of  children  in  the  first  period  of  tlieir  lives,  is  fright- 
fully great.  1 1  is  well  known  that  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mis- 
taken care,  or  entire  want  of  care  of  them,  oflen  the  result  of  unsettled 
family  life;  and  thus  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  children,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  uncultivated  condition  of  our  people. 

Here,  at  the  origin  of  the  evil,  the  first  lever  of  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied. This  Ls  also  the  first,  most  practicable  and  most  direct  means. 
The  social  question  of  the  present  can  not  be  solved,  before  the  pedagog- 
ical problem  of  the  care  of  unprotected  childhood  is  solved.  The  social 
problem  is  ramified,  highly  complicated,  and  scarcely  to  be  grasped  in  its 
whole  extent  It  is  <livided  into  a  series  of  the  most  difficult  propositions 
of  a  political,  financial,  ethical  and  pedagogical  nature,  and  no  civil  wis- 
dom has  yet  shown  itself  equal  to  the  task.  Its  solutions  perhaps,  be- 
long to  a  distant  hiture.  It  is  different  with  this  important,  partial  prop- 
osition. The  energetic  introduction  of  "  Krijipen,"  of  protecting  insti- 
tutions for  early  childhood  in  general,  is  not  dependent  upon  preparatory 
intermediate  grades.  It  can  immediately  follow,  when  it  has  become,  as 
it  deserves,  the  object  of  the  general  public  care.  By  the  obligations,  un- 
der which  the  state  and  the  community  are,  for  the  fostering  of  youthful 
culture,  and  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be  com- 
bated, it  can  be  demanded  henceforth,  from  state  and  community,  that 
every  where,  wlur.*  regulated  instruction  exists,  protecting  institutions  for 
earliest  childhood  shall  be  added.  The  monied  sacrifice,  necessary  for 
it,  can  not  be  considered,  for  it  would  bo  barbarous  and  shameless,  for 
parents  to  wish  to  escape  this  duty.  The  opposition  of  irrationality  or 
habit,  wherever  it  appears,  must  be  broken  down ;  this  belongs  to  the  in- 
disputable **  guardian  '^  duties  of  the  state. 
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The  judicious  proposals  of  the  medical  authorities  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  show  us  how  every  thing  Is  already  prepared  for  the  reali- 
zation of  this  highly  important  aim,  how  the  means  noe<l  onl}'  to  be  or- 
ganized, in  order  to  make  with  them  an  effectual  beginning.  In  reganl 
to  this,  I  quote  the  the  following : — 

"  The  pustor,  as  the  shepherd  of  his  parish,  whose  ph3'sioal  and  spuit- 
ual  weal  nr«  dear  to  him,  will  tind  this  hubject  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  ecclesiastical  and  also  nmnieipal  authorities  will  realize  how  close- 
ly the  same  is  connected  with  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
community.  There  are  two  classes  of  vocations,  pre-eminently  in  whose 
power  it  lies,  to  work  beneficently,  or  to  breed  mischief;  the  surgeons 
who  are  nearest  the  people,  and  their  first  advisers  in  matters  of  health, 
and  the  uiidwives  who,  beside  their  care  of  the  new-born  babe,  wield  and 
arc  called  upon  to  wield  a  great  influence  upon  its  later  nurture.  Both 
should  well  preserve  the  good  which  they  have  learned  in  their  schools, 
realize  it  for  the  general  good,  and  not  sink  back  into  the  )irejudices  of 
the  people,  or,  in  order  to  please  them  and  win  their  favor,  support 
them  in  error.  Both  these  cla^^ses  should  also  closely  observe  the  limits 
where  their  authority  and  capacities  stop,  in  order  not  to  do  injury  by 
encroaching  upon  the  medicinal  province  lying  beyond  (h.ir  vocation. 

**  A  broad  field  is  here  opened  for  individuals  and  societies,  in  the  sense 
of  humanity  and  good  works.  So  much  is  said  about  the  care  for  the 
physical  and  moral  well  being  of  the  working  people ;  prizes  have  been 
bestowed  for  it  in  the  Paris  exhibiiion.  In  addition  to  other  things  may 
the  new  born  children  of  the  workmen  be.  cared  for,  and  the  example  of 
a^etory  owner  in  Alsace  be  imitated,  who  allowed  his  working  women, 
si¥  weeks  after  the  birth,  to  cherish  and  nurse  their  children  and  also  la- 
ter, allowed  them  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  to  nurse  them  without  les- 
ftenin:;  tlieir  wages.  In  England,  ladies'  societies  exist,  which  make  it 
their  business  to  spread  by  word  an  I  deed  ideas  of  a  reasonable  nurture 
of  the  infants  within  their  circle.  Where  only  two  or  three  in  one  place 
unite  and  take  hold  rightly  of  the  matter,  there,  their  labor  will  be  salu- 
tar}'.  An  object  of  particular  attention  should  be  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren who  are  put  out  to  board,  and  whose  lot  is  the  worst,  and  whose 
mortality  is  the  greatest.  Further,  the  Krippen,  as  benevolent  institu- 
tions belong  here,  in  practical,  simple  and  inexpensive  abodes,  for  the 
protection  and  nurture  of  infants,  through  the  day,  while  their  parents 
arc  absent  from  home  at  work.'' 

It  is  clear,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  support  of  mothers,  particularly, 
and  of  the  female  sex  generally,  must  be  relied  upon.  But  we  must 
not  stop  half  way,  leaving  it  to  ladies,  unorganizefl  and  unprepared  (be- 
cause unacquahited  with  the  true  nature  of  their  duties.)  of  the  higher 
"cultivated  ranks,"  to  form  a  committee  which  alternately,  or  occasion- 
ally shdl  oversee  the  nurture  of  the  children,  which,  in  the  main,  is  trust- 
ed to  inferior  salaried  persons.  With  this,  one  seldom  rises  above  a  very 
iijurious  dilettantelsm  which  allows  room  for  secondary  interests  and 
tboughta,  and  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  work  is  mistaken,  the  contin- 
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uous  conscientiousness  of  its  execution  neglected.  We  find  it  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  women,  deeply  moved  by 
the  holiness  of  tlieir  vocation,  should  consecrate  themselves  to  it,  with 
undivided  interest,  and  that  they  should  have  passed  through  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  it. 

The  point  of  connection  for  all  this  already  existe, — the  "inner  mis- 
sion "  has  made  the  nurture  of  children  one  of  its  works.  But  it  has 
been  done  only  singly,  and  more  as  an  experiment,  than  as  a  perfectly  or- 
ganized execution,  also  with  almost  invisible  o))erations,  in  view  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  the  need.  The  state,  the  community  have  not 
met  it  halfway,  have  not  yet  supported  and  enlarged  the  single  attempti;; 
much  less,  received  the  whole  institution  into  the  organization  of  popular 
cducntion  whose  starting  point  and  foundation  it  must  become. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  these  demands.  The  work  is  great,  bat 
possible ;  for  in  small  ways  it  is  already  performed,  and  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  a  greater  execution  lie  every  where  ready.  The  zeal  and 
devotion  of  private  individuals  is  insufficient ;  they  must  join  lai'ger  socie- 
ties, or  call  them  forth.  But  above  all,  the  state  is  called  upon,  because 
it  alone  holds  all  the  threads  in  its  hnnds,  and  controls  all  the  factors 
whose  united  operations  are  necessary ;  viz.,  the  pedagogical  and  the 
medi;'al  powers  of  the  land,  and  chiefly,  the  influence  of  the  state  upon 
the  communities.  And  as  the  necessary  means,  so  at  least,  the  German 
Chambers  have  never  refused  to  allow  the  state  the  sum  necessary  for 
purposes  of  popular  education ;  they  have  often  granted  even  more  than 
was  wisbed  or  asked  for.  Where  is  there  a  more  evident  obligation  for 
the  state,  a  more  urgent  need  for  the  people  and  the  community,  tha^to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  first  education  of  childhood,  every  where, 
where  the  care  of  the  family  is  insufficient. 

A  law  for  the  introdu<'tion  of  Krippen  and  Kindergartens  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  land,  would  surely  meet  with  objection  in  no  German 
Chambers,  from  no  political  party ;  for  this  is  no  party  affair,  but  the 
people's  affair,  in  the  noblest  and  most  peculiar  sense. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which 
must  be  considered  here.  It  has  often  been  felt  and  also  publicly  ex- 
pressed, that  woman's  social  position  must  be  different  in  the  future, 
more  independent  for  herself,  more  important  for  the  community.  Hence, 
new  vocations  have  been  sought  after,  so  as  to  provide  the  unmarried 
and  the  needy  with  a  secure  and  respectable  position  in  life.  Inappro- 
priate palliatives  have  been  proposed,  to  place  girls  in  railroad  and  tele- 
graph offices,  or  to  employ  them  in  subordinate  services  in  the  law  de- 
partment. It  is  not  disputed,  that  they  are  capable  for  these  positions; 
just  as  little  also,  should  this  appropriate  occupation  be  grudged. 


INTERXATIOXAL  EDUCATIONAL  COXGRESS 

AT  BRUSSELS  IN  AUGUST,  1880. 


The  Bet^ian  Educational  League,  a  national  association  of  the 
progressive  teaclicrs  and  school  men  of  Bi?l;riiim,  which  has  held  monthly 
meetings  for  papers  and  discussion  on  the  organization,  administration, 
in-^tniction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every  gnule.  public,  private,  and 
ccclcfe'iastical,  in  Belgium,  has  made  ammgements  to  hold  a  General 
Assembly  of  Teachers  and  Educators  in  Brussels,  from  August  23d  to  the 
29th  inclusive — under  tlie  honorar}-  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  League,  is  composed  of 
men  of  eminent  practical  ability,  of  which  II.  Augustus  Couvreur  L« 
President,  and  M.  Charles  Buls,  Secretary-Genend. 

The  original  call,  issued  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  signed  by  many 
prominent  e<lucators  from  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  recent  Circular 
of  the  General  Committee  bears  the  names  of  some  three  hun<lred  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  Ministry  of  I*ublic  Instruction,  the  universities, 
the  normal  schools,  and  other  institutions  and  the  Public  Press  in  their 
several  countries. 

The  programme  of  proceedings  issued  by  the  General  Committee  con- 
tains over  ninety  subjects,  on  which  special  papers  or  disctussions  are 
invited,  and  in  the  main  provided  for.  These  subjects  are  assigned  to  six 
sections,  viz.:  (1)  Primary  Instniction,  including  Creches',  Kindergarten. 
infant  scho<ils,  etc. ;  (2)  Secondary  In.struction;  (3)  Superior  Instruction;  (4) 
Special  Schools,  professional,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  nor- 
mal; (5)  Adult  Education:  (0)  School  Hygiene.  Each  section  has  a  secre- 
tary, and  will  lu)ld  sectional  meetings,  and  certain  topi(rs  belonging  to 
each  section  will  be  presented  in  written  papers,  and  for  discussion  in  the 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  congress. 

The  congress  is  compos<?d  of  regular  and  associate  members.  All  may 
take  part  in  the  delibenitions  who  register  their  names,  thereby  agreeing 
to  the  genend  regulations.  Regular  members  will  pay  a  fee  of  twenty 
francs,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  printed  transactions,  and  to 
three  ladies*  tickets  to  the  meetings  of  the  congress.  Certificated  male 
and  female  teachers,  and  professors  of  secondary  schools  may  become 
regular  members  by  paying  a  fee  of  ten  francs. 

Educational  Societies  and  corporations  can  send  delegates. 

Speakers  ami  contributors  of  papers  can  use  any  language  they  prefer — 
and  if  not  in  French,  the  substance  of  the  speeches  and  papers  will  be 
trajisluted  bj*  ofllcers  of  the  congress. 

For  circular  giving  the  topics  to  be  discussed  and  other  information, 
address  Commissioner  John  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  "Washington,  who  will  forward  any  correspondence  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  members  for  the  purpose  of  attendance,  or  to  receive 
the  reports.  Henrt  Barnard, 

22  Member  of  General  CorUf/iittee, 
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Proceedings.* 

Tlie  (lolcgates,  and  their  associates  from  different  coantric«»,  ropp©- 
senting  every  class  and  grade  of  instruction  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Athenoe  lloyal,  the  great 
Secondary  School  of  Brussels,  on  the  moniing  of  August  22,  1880, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  president  of  the  General  Committee,  and 
the  ^lini.-ter  of  Public  Instruction,  "  to  the  open  deliberations  of  a 
Congress  called  to  advance  the  intellectual,  material,  and  moral 
progress  of  mankind." 

Volume  of  Preltminarf/  ReporU. 

Each  member  was  presented  with  a  royal  octavo  vohime  of  962 
pages  entitled  Rapports  Preliminai res,  made  up  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee out  of  the  Reports  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  in  response  to  assignments  made  by  them  six 
months  in  advance,  of  topics  representing  the  principal  phases  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  present  time,  and  which  could  or  might 
be  presented  for  written  or  oral  discussion  in  the  several  sections  to 
which  the  different  subjects  were  distributed.  It  is  a  volume  of  great 
permanent  value  to  all  educators,  and  if  it  were  the  only  result  of  the 
Congress,  would  justify  the  originators  in  calling  such  a  Congress 
together.  The  volume  or  volumes  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  the 
Sectional  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Congress  have  not  yet  come 

to  hand. 

Section  1. — Primary  Edacatioru 

The  Section  devoted  to  Primary  Education  was  organized  in  two 
Divisions,  A.  and  B.  In  Division  A.  the  Educational  System  of 
Froebel  was  largely  considereil,  its  originality  and  vahie  universally 
admitted,  and  the  position  taken  tliat  every  elementary  teacher  should 
give  evidence  of  having  mastered  its  principles  and  methods.  The 
necessity  of  a  Transition  Class  between  the  Kinderizarten  and  the 
Primary  School  was  shown,  as  well  as  some  modiiications  in  the 
classes  and  instruction  of  the  latter,  by  which  the  intuitional  teaching 
of  the  former,  and  individual  development  began  under  Froebel** 
system  could  be  coniinued  through  the  entire  course. 

(*f  the  Rapports  Preliminaries  in  the  Section  of  Primary  Instmc- 
tion  devoted  to  the  Froebel  System  and  the  Kindergarten  wo  shall 
publish  tliose  by  Jules  Guilliaume,  Brussels;  M.  Fischer,  President 
of  the  Vienna  Froebel  Society ;  M.  Sluys,  Director  of  Model  School 
of  the  Belgium  League ;  Madame  de  Portucrall,  Instructress  of  Infant 
School  in  Canton,  Geneva,  and  Miss  Caroline  Progler,  Directress  of 
the  Special  Course  for  Kindergartners  in  Geneva. 

•  See  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  xzzl ;  p.  1-8. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 

BY   A.    8.    FISCHER. 

Fre$ident  qf  the  Kimdirgarten  Society  at  Vittmet, 


QUESTIONS   PROPOrXDED   FOR   THE   BRUSSELS  CONGRESS. 

Has  the  FriSbel  sj'Btein  given  any  ground  for  well-founded  criticisms? 
Is  there  need  of  a  si>eeial  normal  training  for  Kindnergartncrs  V 
Is  it  proper  to  apply  the  principles  of  FrObel  in  primary  instruction,  and  by  what 
means  can  this  be  done  ? 

No  system  of  education  has  had  as  many  partisans  and  adversaries 
as  that  of  Frbbel.  If  this  fact  does  not  furnish  the  best  demonstration 
of  the  practical  importance  and  extraordinary  scope  of  this  system, 
still  it  desei-ves  a  thorough  examination  on  account  of  the  bitter  and 
constantly  re^^ated  attacks  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  it*,  and  of  the 
courageous  and  persevering  efforts  of  its  partisans  to  condrni  and 
secure  it.  The  bases  of  this  work  are  already  indicated  in  Uie  question 
mentioned  above ;  we  shall  find  them  in  the  fact  that  FroL»ers  system 
needs  ulterior  developments,  but  also  tliat  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
susceptible  of  them. 

Whot»ver  has  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  principles  of  Frobel  in 
Ills  works,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  his  system,  must  have 
found  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  in  this  pedagogue  the  true 
psychology  of  tlie  life  of  childhood.  Long  before  his  day,  (he  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  an  educating  influence  in  the  first  period  of  life 
had  been  felt,  but  no  one  had  discovered  the  means  of  conducting  and 
hastening  the  development  of  the  mind  and  body  in  the  earliest  years. 
Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  had  preferred  to  pursue  the  development  of 
the  first  ideas  by  the  education  of  the  senses,  which  was  to  precede  all 
instruction,  properly  so  called.  We  know  very  well  all  that  Pestalozzi 
did  to  reform  teacliing  iu  general,  by  the  recognition  of  intuition  as 
tlie  absolute  foundation  of  every  notion.  As  tlie  "  Book  for  ^lothers  " 
pcjints  out,  he  wished  to  exerci.sc  the  child  from  its  tenderest  years  in 
attentively  examining,  in  distingui.shing  what  is  only  accidental  from 
what  is  the  very  nature  of  the  object;  he  wished,  by  determined 
psychological  exercises  to  fashion  the  intuition  by  the  art  of  examining. 
Yet  as  man  cannot  be  considered  merely  as  a  l)eing  seeking  to  know, 
but  ahto  as  a  being  of  sensibility ;  since  we  cannot  consider  him  com- 
plete except  with  the  two  faculties,  we  must  also  take  into  account  his 
need  of  activity  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  relation  with  his  fellow  mor- 
tals. Pestalozzi  considered  knowing  without  aptitude  as  the  most 
fearful  gift  which  a  malevolent  genius  could  bestow  upon  man.  But 
in  spite  of  all  his  investigations  he  did  not  find  the  simplest  means  by 
whose  assistance  art  can  educate  the  child  from  the  cradle  up  to  the 
sixth  year.    It  is  consequently  no  small  merit  in  Frobel  to  have  recog- 
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uized  better  and  more  profoundly  than  all  his  predecesisors  tlie  nature 
and  wants  of  the  child,  and  to  have  found  at  tiie  same  time  the  means 
of  satisfying  these  wants.  If,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  the  plays 
and  occnpations  imagined  by  Frohel,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  mode  of 
their  arrangement  for  the  kindergartens,  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 
clusively used  until  now,  the  latter  are  still  struggling  to  make  knowQ 
their  utility ;  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  less  in  the  system  of 
Frol^el  than  in  the  broad  development  of  his  fundamental  ideas,  in  the 
mixture  of  what  is  chimerical  and  merely  accessory  with  the  important 
and  truly  valuable  things,  and  finally  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  ideas  by  his  successors. 

CKITICISM   O^  FROEBEL  SYSTEM   CO^SSIDERED. 

'  In  the  first  phice  Frobel  is  iudfifiuite;  on  one  side  philosophic  reflec- 
tions sert^'as  a  basis  for  tlie  application  of  a  simple  game,  that  of  ball, 
wi^h  which  children  have  been  ainused  from  time  immemorial  without 
racking  their  brains  about  it ;  on  another  side  they  are  lost  in  puerilities, 
o<ldities  and  absurdities.  These  external  appearances  have  obscured 
his  magnificent  pedagogical  principles,  and  have  prevented  many  people 
from  seeking  their  more  profound  and  diversified  uses,  and  giving 
them  the  desired  scoj^e.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  plays  on 
which  Friibel  discants  in  a  striking  manner,  although  with  emphasis  in 
certain  passages  in  his  works.  lie  seeks  and  finds  in  every  play  of 
the  child  unity  and  correlations  and  influence  upon  its  future  years. 
But  the  child  imitates  in  his  way  what  he  sees  adults  do,  and  does  not 
wish,  as  Frobel  thinks,  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  future  yeara  in 
his  plays.  lie  lives  in  the  present  and  the  present  furnishes  the 
aliment  necessary  to  his  need  of  imitation  and  representation.  To 
give  an  aim  or  a  more  profound  meaning  to  the  play  is,  to  injure  its 
direct  and  immediate  utility  and  thei-eby  to  annihilate  all  the  child's 
pleasure.  When  in  the  movement  plays  we  direct  the  child's  attention 
to  what  he  is  doing;  if  we  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  happiness  and 
innocence  of  childhood ;  if  we  force  him  to  sing  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  peace  and  concord  that  reign  in  the  village,  the  play  loses  all  its 
savor,  all  the  seasoning  which  give  it  a  charm  in  his  eyes. 
)  A  second  defect  consists  in  the  form  of  Frcibel's  poenjis.  Certainly 
he  is  fully  in  the  right  in  considering  poetry  an  essential  means  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  and  in  wishing  to  utilize  it  as  such.  Is  not 
childhood  itself  tlie  age  of  poetry?  And  cannot  every  mother,  every 
educator  convince  himself  of  the  salutary  effect  of  appropriate  poetry 
upon  the  child  ?  But  let  it  all  be  i>oetry  and  not  insipid  prose,  however 
moral.  How  many  rhymed  platitudes,  void  of  meaning,  we  find  in  the 
**  Mother  Songs  ?  "  AVlien  the  defenders  of  the  cause  justly  think  that 
Frobel  in  this  part  of  his  poetry  only  wished  to  show  mothers  in  what 
way  they  were  to  exercise  the  minds  and  limbs  of  their  little  darlings, 
but  did  not  intend  to  constrain  them  as  to  the  form,  and  that  he  never 
offered  himself  as  a  model,  we  can  but  ask  them  why  they  have  pre- 
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served  this  form  which  tlmy  deem  iiisuitable,  thu8  injuring  the  i^eputa- 
tiou  of  their  master  without  use  to  the  cause  it^ielf  ?  is  it  not  nonsen.se 
and  want  of.  reflection  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  older  children  the 
songs  Frobel  com{>06ed  for  tlie  mothei'S  so  that  they  might  sing  to  their 
infants?  When  for  instance  the  baby  of  the  kindergarten  sings 
**I>oes  my  child  know  how  to  turn  his  little  hand?**  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ball  plays.  In  the  "  100  ball  songs,"  most  of  the  songs  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  child,  and  are  to  l>e  counted  among  the  most 
injurious  ones  because  they  accustom  the  children  too  easily  to  what  is 
ordinary  and  destroy  the  joy  tliat  belongs  to  the  true  plays.  If  the 
mother,  however,  can  use  any  of  these  common-place  things,  with  her 
infant,  when  every  sound  from  her  mouth,  every  intonation  of  her 
voice  has  a  fixed  meaning,  when  each  one  of  her  words  awakens  the 
chiid*s  life,  it  appears  unnatural  to  let  these  rhymed  allegories  and 
personifications  be  sung  in  the  kindergartens.  Where  could  we  see  the 
demonstration  of  a  natural  development  when  the  imprei^sions  that  the 
form  and  color  of  the  ball  make  upon  tlie  child  are  sung  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  '*  Let  me  see  it  on  tlie  right  and  on  the  left,  let  me  turn 
ic  this  way  and  that,  it  still  looks  like  a  round  ball  on  evei-y  side?  " 

Or  thus:  "My  dress  is  blue  like  the  sky,  mine  is  green  like  the 
meadows  in  spring,"  etc.  And  yet  these  phrases  are  pointed  out  as 
coming  from  the  personal  observation  and  experience  of  tiie  child. 
The  ball  may  and  ought  to  preserve  its  rights  in  the  kindergartens  as 
at  home  and  in  the  streets;  but  let  the  children  play  ball  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  company  of  their  little  comrades,  and  let 
them  practice  the  exercises  which  their  strength  permits  and  not  con- 
strain them  by  systematic  motions. 

It  i^the  same  witli  the  other  gifts  of  FroM.  Is  it  natural  to  initiate 
the  child  at  two  years  of  age  into  the  notions  of  time  and  space,  as  for 
example,  when  the  mother  sings :  *'  The  ball  occupies  its  place,  so 
where  it  is  the  cube  cannot  be  ?  "  Or  this  sentence :  "  He  who  desires 
much  very  easily  loses  what  little  belongs  to  him." 

We  acknowledge  in  general  that  songs  are  an  important  means  in 
education,  especially  for  the  heart,  we  only  speak  here  of  their  abuse. 

In  the  first  place,  Binj^ing  is  a  magnificent  means  of  teaching  children 
speech.  In  singing  they  are  constrained  to  articulate  the  words ;  sing- 
ing therefore  is  an  excellent  way  in  which  to  correct  many  a  defect 
which  children  show  on  their  entrance  into  the  kindergarten  in  relation 
to  language  and  the  volubility  of  speech.  So  singhig  facilitates  the 
execution  of  diiferent  plays  (plays  of  the  ring  and  marching),  in 
which  it  is  important  for  those  who  are  playing  to  observe  an  equal 
movement  regulated  by  the  exactitude  of  the  measure.  But  we  nuif^t 
not  abuse  this  gift  of  the  Creator.  Frobel  does  this  when  he  wishes 
every  play  and  every  occupation  to  be  accompanied  by  songs.  There 
is  a  little  song  for  every  ball  play;  they  sing  when  building,  when 
mmnging  the  little  sticks,  before,  during  and  after  their  work. 
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la  there  any  need  of  proof  that  thi»  unnatural  uiethod  is  injurioas 
to  tlie  development  of  tlie  child  in  more  than  one  point  of  view?  We 
know  that  in  the  best  kindergartens  every  tiling  is  not  accompanied 
by  singing,  but  in  the  different  collections  of  songs  published  by  the 
partisans  of  kindergartens,  we  iind  little  unformed  and  insignificant 
songs  and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  they  are  put  there  for  some 
other  reason  than  the  literary  interest  they  may  inspire.  Then  let  us 
remove  tliese  purely  didactic  songs  which  are  unsuitable  for  children, 
and  replace  them  by  true  children's  songs  set  to  national  music. 

The  occupations,  partly  imagined,  partly  found  by  Frobel  in  the 
world  of  childhood,  but  which  he  brought  together  with  the  aim  of 
making  them  serve  for  a  systematic  development  of  all  the  powers,  ex- 
ercise the  internal  and  external  senses  of  the  child  (sight,  hearing, 
touch,  the  senses  of  form,  color,  size  and  number),  in  order  to  hasten 
the  exact  i>erceptiou  of  objects,  their  signs  cind  their  properties,  and  to 
put  children  in  a  condition  to  translate  immediately  all  these  apprecia- 
tions by  external  representation  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  observing 
faculties.  But  here,  Frobel  has  not  known  how  to  keep  a  certain 
moderation.  lie  wishes  to  neglect  no  side  susceptible  of  perfectibility 
in  the  child,  but  he  uses  many  things  that  are  too  fatiguing  for  children 
of  such  tender  age,  too  much  above  their  reach,  and  uses  precious  time 
in  these  mistaken  ways.  lie  thus  misses  the  aim  of  education.  There 
is  one  very  important  point  of  view,  too  little  seen  heretofore,  which 
the  following  considerations  will  touch  upon. 

Each  occupation  must  answer  to  the  individual  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  child,  and  we 
must  carefully  set  aside  all  those  whose  execution  requires  a  greater 
skill  or  the  use  of  implements  with  which  the  child  might  hurt  him- 
self ;  we  must  observe  the  characteristics  of  each  mode  of  representa- 
tion, for  without  severely  setting  the  limits  of  each  of  these  modes,  the 
sense  of  form  would  not  be  assisted,  but  falsified.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  occupations  we  must  then  keep  rigorously  to  the  limits  indicated 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  Let  the  free  activity  of  the  child 
have  full  scope ;  ever}'  occupation  we  oifer  him  is  as  welcome  to  him  as 
the  assistance  kindly  offered  him ;  but  after  ever}'  demonstration  let 
liim  have  the  opportunity  to  try  his  own  experiment;  that  will  ensure 
the  best  success,  as  every  thing  does  which  is  acquired  by  one's  self. 
Finally,  as  the  kindergarten  is  not  exclusively  to  serve  the  children  of 
well-to-do  families,  as  it  is  to  be  made  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  people,  it  must  take  into  view  the  practical  value 
and  utility  of  an  occupation  for  future  use. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  following  occupations  are  to  be 
used  in  the  kindergartens :  building ;  making  forms  with  little  planes 
and  sticks;  the  use  of  rings,  small  shells  and  stones;  folding  and 
weaving  of  pa[)er ;  braiding,  embroidering,  drawing,  modeling.  In  all 
these  occupations  certain  limits  are  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the 
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separate  exercises.  Every  exercise  tliat  consists  in  tying  knots  or  prick- 
ing is  lo  be  rejected  entirely  ;  paper-cutting  and  jHia-work  sliould  be 
reserved  for  the  oldest  pupils  just  before  tliey  leave  the  kindergarten 
for  the  school. 

Buudjng^iyes  the  child  a  free  career  for  his  activity,  which  inquires 
and  fashions  at  the  same  time.  The  first  two  building  boxes  are  suf- 
ficient for  this,  the  box  containing  eiglit  equal  cubes,  and  the  one  con 
taiuing  eight  equal  bricks.  For  older  cliildien  may  be  added  a  few 
round  or  quadrangular  columns,  a  few  arches  and  forms  for  roofs 
necessary  for  tlie  representation  of  buildings,  bridges  and  iH)rtiroes. 
"We  have  special  regard  for  the  architectural  forms;  we  prefer  them 
to  the  constructions  sometiuies  made  in  representation  of  such  ob- 
jects as  bottles,  kegs,  etc.,  whose  forms  contrast  too  much  witli  the 
angular  projections  of  the  materials,  thus  sinning  in  favor  of  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  child  who  finds  the  most  distant  analogies  between 
objects;  but  it  is  something  else  to  permit  the  activity  of  the  child  in 
free  invention,  and  intentionally  to  falsify  his  judgment.* 

The  conversations  upon  the  forms  of  construction  should  be  limited  to 
what  is  immediately  before  the  ofierator.  Evei*y  useless  facrt  should  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  songs  that  accompany  every  form,  and  the 
mathematical  considerations  for  which  the  children  are  not  yet  ripe. 
The  building  exercises  may  be  used  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
kindergarten  instruction,  if  duo  regard  is  had  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  children. 

The  laying  qfalam^t  mill  well  exercise  the  senses  of  form  and  color. 
The  nttTe  planes  should  be  painted  for  this  end,  and  each  form  (quad- 
rilaterals and  different  kinds  of  triangles)  should  have  two  colors.  In 
laying  the  geometric  forms,  as  well  as  the  artistic  ones,  care  should  be 
had  to  arrange  the  colors  in  a  truly  aesthetic  manner,  so  that  each  color 
should  be  opix)site  its  complimentary  one.  This  occupation  should  be 
given  to  children  already  somewhat  developed,  those  for  instance  who 
are  five  years  old,  to  whom  can  be  left  the  individual  invention  of  the 
forms. 

The  laifinHMf'HfTtS'giJckit,  preferably  the  square  sticks,  is  particularly 
adapted  to  develop  the  sense  of  form  and  the  faculty  of  representation. 
As  these  little  sticks  represent  only  the  outlines  of  forms,  their  use 


•Mr.  FiBcher  does  not  jiwtify  himself  for  this  departure  from  Frohcl's  seri<*«i  of 
fonm.  Why  not  uw  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  in  tnilldlnp,  Trhich  funiifih  roofs  and 
columns  safflclent  for  all  purposes,  whIU*  the  tilings  ho  interpolateit  cannot  bu  ooAr- 
dinate<l  with  the  rest  of  FrObel's  building  material,  all  which  has  its  relations  to 
forms  used  in  other  occupations  ?  Why  destroy  the  wonderful  unity  <if  design  which 
Is  one  of  the  chp.ractorlstlcs  of  Frfthel's  materials  ?  Mr.  Fischer  goes  a  little  too  far  in 
thedireetfon  of  others  who  hare  endeavored  to  improve  u]>on  Fri^bel  in  this  country, 
to  suit  genuine  Frnbellans,  while  in  his  previous  nKMllflcatlons  he  has  not  lost  the 
spirit  of  the  groat  master,  but  only  vindlcsted  FrObol's  own  broadness  of  view,  for 
FrObel  wished  every  teacher  to  use  his  Judgment  in  the  didtributloD  and  assignment 
of  the  material. — Tr. 
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is  an  excellent  preparation  for  drawing.  It  is  well  to  Lave  these 
little  sticks  of  ditferent  colors.  By  their  aid  the  children  can  also  get 
a  clear  idea  of  numbers.  It  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  occupations  of 
the  youugeat  children.  Hitherto  the  most  absurd  forms  have  been  at- 
tempted with  these  little  sticks,  such  as  flower-pots,  carrots,  ponds  for 
fislies,  carriages,  etc.  The  little  still  stick  is  absolutely  out  of  place  iu 
the  representation  of  all  curvilinear  outlines,  even  when  cracked,  which 
does  not  destroy  its  rigidity.  The  imagination  of  forms  should  not  be 
falsified  in  such  a  way.  The  contours  so  made  are  unnatural.  A  child 
naturally  taught,  whose  judgment  has  not  been  falsified  by  any  con- 
straint, would  sooner  take  up  some  clay  in  order  to  represent  a  flower- 
|K)t  or  a  turnip.  The  representation  of  letters  and  figures  with  tliese 
little  sticks  also  is  an  injury  to  the  a'sthetic  sense,  and  anticipates  in 
an  inexcusable  manner  what  belongs  to  the  school.  It  is  like  **  Lina*s  ** 
learning  to  read  and  write  when  six  years  old  with  little  sticks,  in- 
stead of  sitting  before  the  reading  tablet  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand. 

We  must  avoid  also  going  too  far  in  counting.  It  is  enough  for  the 
children  in  a  kindergarten  to  know  how  to  count  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve ; 
let  them  go  so  far,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  times,  and  let  them  know 
the  elementary  combinations  of  the  numbers,  as  2  +  2  etc.  Geometri- 
cal notions  should  be  developed  only  to  a  very  moderate  degree.* 

The  hying  of  circles  and  semi-circles  only  allows  the  fonnation  of 
«TStlietic  forms,  which  always  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  sense ;  some  common  forms  can  also  be  represented  by  the 
combination  of  rings  and  little  sticks.  To  trace  contours  by  the  assist- 
ance of  fragments  (fractions)  of  circles  is  a  very  good  manual  exercise, 
hut  not  before  the  children  have  reached  the  age  of  5  years.  The  pre- 
liminary exercises  with  1  to  3  fragments  are  too  tedious  for  little  chil- 
dren ;  a  dofniite  form  can  only  l>e  formed  with  4  fragments. 

With  little  stones  and  fhellsy  which  children  can  collect  themselves  in 
abundance,  many  simple  and  gi*aceful  forms  can  be  made.  This  occu- 
pation deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Folding^  which  necessitates  a  certain  skill  in  the  fingers,  and  great 
accuracy  in  laying  the  papers  exactly,  had  better  be  put  off  till  the  age 
of  5  years.  For  a  long  time  this  exercise  should  be  confined  to  the 
reproduction  of  known  fomis,  like  letter  envelopes,  fish,  salt  cellars ; 
the  representation  of  more  complicated  forms  should  be  very  gradually 
attempted  and  also  a  few  artistic  and  geometric  forms. 

Weaving  and  embroidering  are  well  known  and  favorite  occupations  in 


•For  iho  r.irliest  development  of  geometrical  notions,  nothing  is  better  than  to  draw 
a  circle  up<»n  tlic  blacklKianl.  and  l>y  doprces  divide  it,  first  by  a  diameter  into  feini- 
circles,  nnolhnr  time  ni.iice  another  diameter  peri>endicular  to  the  first  one.  thus  shotr- 
ing  the  fvur  right  angles,  and  subsequently  show  acute  angles  of  varlons  sizes,  and 
lastly  an  obtuse  angle.  Suchacirclestnndingpermanently  on  the  corner  of  the  black- 
board  will  frequently  be  found  useful  Iu  a  kindergarten  for  reference  about 
angles.—  TV. 
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kindergartens.  In  these  works  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of ;  it  has  hitherto  been  too  much  disregarded. 
It  is  falsified  by  combinations  of  incongruous  colors  and  by  tasteless 
forms,  such  as  that  of  the  harlequin,  for  instance.*  Here  we  take  occa- 
sion to  repeat  that  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  along  with  the  value  of 
the  culture,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  use  which  the  child 
can  make  of  them  in  the  future. 

We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  these  who  object  to  choosing  the  occu- 
pations of  the  kindergarten  solely  in  reference  to  their  future  economi- 
cal value,  but  the  weaving  of  straw  as  well  as  of  paper  has  an 
educational  as  well  as  pecuniary  value,  and  may  be  introduced  into  the 
people's  kindergartens. 

Frdbel  himself  described  the  merits  of  drawing  for  the  kindergarten 
in  the  following  words :  '*  Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  development  for  early  childhood,  because  by  the  aid  of  drawing  the 
simplest  materials  and  the  smallest  effort  of  physical  strength  are  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  recognize  quickly  and  easily  what  a  child  is  capa- 
ple  of  doing  by  himself."  True  and  exact  as  is  this  thought,  wisely 
considered  as  Frohel's  guide  to  drawing  is,  the  reproach  wliich  we 
have  uttered  before,  condemns  its  indefinite  extension.  Frobel,  in 
imitation  of  Pestalozzi,  introduces  the  canvas  for  drawing;  first  upon 
a  squared  slate,  later  upon  a  paper  canvas,  the  child  learning  to  trace 
straight  lines  from  one  square  (or  other  given  unit)  up  to  five  in  length ; 
these  lines  are  at  first  vertical,  then  horizontal,  and  afterwards  oblique. 
They  are  studied  in  all  combinations,  in  angles,  in  combined  angles, 
and  in  closed  figures.  That  is  certainly  a  long  and  tedious  way  to  reach 
an  end  that  can  be  reached  in  a  shorter  and  more  interesting  way  by 
drawing  forms  of  common  use ;  then  artistic  forms,  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren have  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  straight  lines.f 

We  might  also  make  some  important  objections,  some  hygienic 
remarks  against  the  use  of  slates  in  the  first  drawing  exercises ;  but  for 
largely  attended  and  feebly  endowed  kindergartens,  these  objections 
will  have  to  yield  for  a  long  time  to  economical  considerations. 

The  mor/j/iiiynforftr^towards  the  end  of  the  5th  year)  will  only  be 
upoirtfael)all  and  objects  derived  from  it  with  slight  modifications,  such 
as  the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  nut,  etc.  Later  the  cylinder  and  its  aj^pli- 
cations,  the  fiour-bag,  sausages,  carrots,  etc ;  it  is  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  attendance  at  the  kindergarten  that  they  should  attempt  tools  or 
imat^s  of  organic  objects. 

The  paj^er^^utimg'vaiii  pn-work  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  occu- 
pations' which  can  only  be  given  to  the  older  pupils,  because  in  the 
paper-cntting  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
scissors,  and  the  pea-work  demands  an  already  patiently  acquired  skill, 

*I^t  children  be  aaved  as  long  as  possible  from  contemplating  grotesque  forms  or 
earie*tures.— TV. 
fMiM  Moore's  modification  of  FrObel's  drawing  school  may  be  referred  to  here.— TV. 
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which  can  only  be  met  with  in  children  of  qnite  advanced  pliysical  and 
moral  development.  lUit  even  for  such  pupils,  Fiobel'a  pa{>er-cuttiiig 
must  be  given  uj).  AVe  can  only  begin  by  cutting  forms  that  have 
been  drawn  beforehand.  In  the  {>earwork  we  must  limit  ourselves  iu 
the  kindergarten  to  certaiu  common  forms,  and  to  the  cube  and  its 
simplest  applications. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  everj'thing  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  incontestable  means  of  development,  we  will  discuss  two 
things ;  the  observation  of  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  s^^ech. 

In  order  to  observe  nature,  Frobel  puts  the  child  into  the  garden  of 
the  establishment.  There  the  child  not  only  receiveH  an  impression  l>f 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  which  leads  him  to  the  idea  of  God 
the  Creator,  but  he  also  strengthens  himself  in  the  exercise  of  duty  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  ]>lants  and  animals. 

The  value  Frobel  attaches  to  the  s|K)ken  or  chanted  word  is  the 
theme  of  inimmerable  passages  in  his  works.  lie  says  of  story  telling  : 
"  To  tell  a  story  is  to  the  mind  of  the  child  like  a  strengthening  bath  ; 
it  is  an  exercise  for  the  soul  and  for  the  judgment,  a  school  of  trial 
and  examination  for  the  appreciation  of  self  and  of  personal  feeling.*' 
Frobel  looks  upon  the  story  es[>ecially  as  a  means  of  culture  for  tjie 
intellect  and  the^character.  The  culture  of  thought  and  speech  is  at- 
tached to  all  the  plays  and  occupations.  If  we  cannot  apj-rove  of  the 
instruction  specially  called  intuUice  in  the  kindergarten,  we  do  not  con- 
sider superfluous  the  conversations  upon  real  subjects,  whether  models 
or  images,  in  the  interest  of  material  and  aesthetic  education. 

If,  for  example,  real  objects  or  models  of  them  are  best  for  giving 
an  exact  idea  of  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  representation  of 
those  objects  by  pictures  has  no  educational  value.  We  cannot  always 
see  things  near  enough,  we  cannot  always  be  present  at  the  scenes  we 
wish  to  represent,  and  among  these  last,  historical  scenes  or  the  situa- 
tions drawn  from  a  story  are  particularly  invisible.  From  this  it  may 
easily  be  seen  what  should  be,  according  to  our  ideas,  the  images  repre* 
sented  in  the  kindergartens  ;  scenes  from  story  or  history,  pictures  of 
natural  history  or  of  human  activity.  Upon  one  and  the  same  picture 
should  be  found  only  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  or  scenes  wliich  are 
intimately  related.  Consequently  everj- thing  should  Ikj  avoided  of  a 
foreign  or  distant  kind,  and  especially  everj'thing  that  requires  a 
degree  of  imagination  and  experience  such  as  children  cannot  have 
acquired.  Baby  stories,  little  tales  and  poems  are  particularly  suitable 
to  develop  character,  speech  and  the  religious  sense. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  results  that  kindergartens  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  schools,  but  as  a  prepamtion  for  schoolfv  Every 
school  study,  every  work  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  trade,  every- 
thing which  might  injure  the  normal  development  of  mind  and  body, 
must  be  excluded.  Everything  is  to  be  based  upon  the  intellectual  and 
physical  education  without  the  child  being  made  to  feci  any  constraint, 
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without  bis  aspirations  being  cbeckeil  by  the  order  tliat  neverthe- 
less is  necessary;  he  is  to  be  led  gradually  into  the  habit  of  serious 
work,  into  perseverance  with  all  work  that  lias  been  begun,  and  into  a 
taste  for  useful  occupations.  For  this,  the  instructor  nuut  know  accu- 
rately how  to  manage  all  the  material  and  be  able  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  school.  We  must  listen,  we  ought  to  listen  attiiitively  to  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  teachers ;  while  some  think  the  pupils  from 
the  kindergartens  too  light  and  frivolous  and  dissipated  in  mind,  others 
complain  because  the  kindergartens  infringe  too  much  upon  the 
domain  of  the  school,  and  thus  are  lobbed  of  their  ^>eculiar  charm. 
These  claims  are  founded  and  these  complaints  justified  only  where  the 
children  have  the  misfortune  of  pjvssing  the  age  whicli  precedes  the 
school  period  under  the  direction  of  ^>ersons  who  have  not  understood 
their  mission,  or  were  insufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

II.      SHOULD   KIXDEKGARTNEKS   HAVE   A   NOKMAL   TRAINING? 

This  leads  us  to  treat  of  the  second  question  ;  have  the  teachers  of 
kindergartens  any  need  of  a  special  normal  training?  and  to  this  we 
reply  without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative.  If  kindergartens  Jire  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  place  of  the  paternal  home,  or  to  C()m])lement  its 
work  when  the  numberless  hardships  of  life,  or  the  want  in  the  mother 
of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  her  holy  mission,  or  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  means  necessary'  for  ita  performance  make  the  home  worth- 
le^s  to  the  child,  so  much  the  more  is  it  necessai-y  that  those  who 
take  the  mother's  place  should  not  also  be  lacking  in  this  intelligent 
understanding.  The  deepest  feeling  can  never  completely  supply  the 
want  of  intelligence,  but  in  many  cases  the  mother,  full  of  true  mater- 
nal love,  will  by  instinct  treat  her  children  judiciour^ly.  But  let  us 
beware  of  thinking  that  feminine  sensibility  or  tact  alone  can  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  task,  any  more  than  a  certain  practically  ao^piired  dexter- 
ity for  bringing  up  and  suitably  occupying  a  large  flock  of  strange 
children.  If  it  is  now  undoubted  that  in  the  career  of  instruction 
especially,  a  special  education  besides  natural  gifts,  is  necessary,  these 
conditions  exist  in  an  equal  degree  for  the  instructress  of  a  kinder- 
garten, as  well  as  for  one  who  has  to  do  with  older  children.  Our  ideas 
upon  the  formation  of  teachers  for  the  kindergartens  are  chiefly  the 
same  as  those  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the 
normal  institutions  in  Austria.  Our  government  should  be  credited 
with  the  great  merit  of  having  regulated  by  law  the  foundation  of 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  school  age,  and  also  the  formation  of  those  who  will  be  called  ujion 
to  labor  in  such  institutions. 

As  natural  gifts,  we  require  of  every  kindergarten  teacher  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  life  of  childhood,  and  a  consistent  character  which   |>^ 
shall  combine  a  certain  seriousness,  patience  and  amiability.     Conso* 
quently,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  receive  very  young  girls  who  have 
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hardly  reached  adult  age  and  yet  require  oversight  themselves,  or  per- 
sons already  aged  and  soured  by  sad  ex{)eriences.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  an  age  for  the  candidates  for  normal  training;  but  the  i-egululioiL 
of  the  Austrian  minister  of  public  instruction  requires  that  they  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

They  must  also  have  an  agreeable  exterior,  irreproachable  morals, 
a  musical  ear  and  correct  voice,  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  for 
admission  into  other  normal  schools.  In  a  normal  course  in  Probers 
method,  the  qualities  8j»ecially  necessary  to  woik  successfully  in  a 
kindergarten  are  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  childhood, 
knowledge  demanded  for  that  end  and  skill  and  trustworthiness  for  the 
acconiplishment  of  the  duties  of  an  instructress.  The  branches  of 
teaching  in  the  normal  course  in  Austria  are :  1,  the  pedagogy  and 
theory  of  the  kindergarten  ;  2,  the  exercises  practiced  in  those  estal^ 
li^hments ;  3,  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  and  notions  about 
common  things;  4,  drawing  with  a  free  hand;  5,  the  work  of  forms ; 
G,  singing  ;  7,  gynniastics. 

This  plan,  drawn  up  by  ministerial  regulation,  forms  only  one  year 
of  studv  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  will  make  our  observa- 
tions  upon  it  based  upon  experience. 

P  The  education  of  kiudergartners  is  triple;  pedagogic,  scientific  and 
masical. 

The  pedagogic  education  must  bebotli  theoretic  aijd  practical. 

The  first  embraces  the  principal  precepts  of  general  jwdagogy,  based 
ujwn  anthroiX)logic  (physiologic  ami  psychologic)  principles,  and  special 
ideas  besides  of  the  theory  of  kindergartens.  If  we  wish  the  kiuder- 
gartiier  to  pursue  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  her  pupils 
>vith  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  she  is  doing,  she  must  learn  the 
laws  of  that  development,  not  in  a  scientific  form,  but  in  a  popular 
form.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  know  the  history  of 
pedagogy  from  Comenius  to  the  present  epoch.  She  should  know  that 
Frbbel's  system  has  proceeded  out  of  the  earlier  j>edagogic  systems, 
and  how  it  has  so  proceeded ;  that  its  creation  was  only  possible  by  the 
successive  efforts  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Rous.seau,  Basedow,  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Fichte.  She  will  then  be  enabled  to  seize  clearly  the  princi- 
ples of  Friihel,  to  understand  the  numerous  adversaries  the  system 
has  raised  up,  and  in  what  the  progress  realized  by  those  pedagogues 
consists. 

,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  together  with  the  knowledge  of 
TrdhePs  method,  she  muvst  also  acquire  great  practicjil  skill  to  be  a  good 
kindergartner.  As  the  plays  and  occupations  of  the  method  rest  very 
much  upon  mathematics,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  kindergartner 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  By  assidu- 
ous and  well  chosen  reading,  and  by  numerous  exercises  in  the  art  of 
expressing  her  thoughts  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  the  kindergartner 
should  acquire  a  skill  in  the  use  of  her  mother  tongue,  which  will  make 
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her  capable  of  developing  and  forming  the  faculty  of  speaking  to  her 
little  pupils  by  means  of  conversation  and  story-telling. 

She  should  also  have  some  notion  of  the  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly of  natural  history.  The  exact  understanding  of  Fidbers  princi- 
ples, which  recognized  the  laws  of  the  individual  and  those  of  nature 
as  identical,  is  impossible  without  the  knowledge  of  these  latter  laws. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principal  animals  and  the  most  useful  in- 
digenous plants  would  furnish  the  kindergartner  with  materials  for 
conversations  on  subjects  and  pictures  of  natural  hi&itory. 

Without  this  knowltfdge  she  can  never  venture  to  give  such  lessons 
without  preparation.  How  many  times,  without  this  knowledge,  she 
may  find  herself  unable  to  name  an  insect,  a  plant,  a  mineral,  found 
by  one  or  the  other  of  her  pui)ils,  during  their  stay  in  the  garden,  or 
in  a  walk  in  the  country !  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  will 
elevate  her  general  education,  and  in  every  situation  of  life  be  the 
source  of  pure  and  noble  joys. 

A  kindergartner  must  uotjxeghiet  hvr  musical  education,  at  least  to 
a  certiiin  degree.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  has  studied  the  melodies 
adapted  to  tlie  movement  plays,  and  that  she  knows  how  to  sing  them 
perfectly.  She  should  be  able  to  read  an  easy  song  at  sight,  with  con- 
fidence and  sure  intonation.  If  she  knows  how  to  play  a  little  ujx>n 
the  piano  or  violin  the  study  of  the  kindergarten  songs  will  be  much 
facilitated.  She  will  also  gain  in  reputation  and  be  able  to  ameliorate 
her  position  pecuniarily. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  normal  course  for  kindergartners 
should  not  be  limited  to  drawing  in  the  net,  but  as  the  Austrian  plan 
of  study  requires,  it  should  comprise  the  free-hand  drawing  of  figures, 
and  an  nndei'standing  of  the  wants  of  kindergartens  in  this  resi)ect. 

In  gymnastics  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  future  kindergart- 
ner should  learn  to  direct  the  movement  plays  with  precision  and  to 
watch  the  carriage  of  her  pupils  when  they  sit  down,  rise  up,  or  walk, 
in  order  that  she  may  avoid  everything  that  might  be  injurious  to  their 
growth  or  the  normal  development  of  their  limbs. 

If  we  consider  that  besides  this  theoretic  education  which  represents 
the  minimum  of  what  may  be  required  of  a  good  kindergartner,  one 
recommends  a  certain  practical  skill  as  soon  as  she  takes  up  her  em- 
ployment, a  skill  which  she  can  acquire  only  in  the  normal  course,  the 
necessity  will  be  clearly  seen  of  extending  the  duration  of  her  normal 
studies  to  two  years. 

KINDERGARTNERS  SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  SCHOOL. 

As  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  task  of  the  kindergartens,  we 
have  indicated  that  which  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  children 
for  the  school. 

But  if  we  wish  that  the  efforts  made  in  the  kindergarten  shall  bear 
their  full  fruit,  and  that  the  end  pro|X)sed  shall  be  fully  attained,  the 
kindergarten  must  be  included  as  an  organic  member  of  the  education 
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and  instruction  protected  by  the  government,  and  it  must  be  put  in 
relation  \vith  the  primary  acliools  in  wliicii  its  action  will  be  continued. 

This  demand  is  not  new  ;  it  is  based  especially  upon  tiie  fact  that  the 
teaching  in  many  cases  Mould  acquire  a  mure  intuitive  form  by  means 
of  the  activity  of  the  kindergartens,  and  that  this  activity  would 
receive  a  new  impulse  by  the  adoption  of  the  work  of  forms. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  recognition  of  tliis  fact  has  not  pene- 
trated everywhere ;  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ever  since  Comeuius, 
all  the  educationists  of  any  note,  particularly  the  pietists  and  philan- 
thropists, Pestalozzi  and  Ficlite,  find  in  practical  work  an  important 
means  of  education,  even  in  our  times  many  voices  among  the  instruct- 
ors and  tlie  partisans  of  Frdbers  method,  have  been  raised  against 
the  introduction  of  works  of  form  in  the  school.  Many  pedagogues 
who  had  come  forward  as  defenders  of  FrobePs  method  wished  to 
trace  a  line  of  separation  between  the  kindergartens  and  the  school, 
and  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  protest  against  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  tiie  kindergarten  in  the  primary  school.  We  should 
be  carried  too  far  if  we  should  enumerate  all  the  advantages  which 
would  result  in  a  very  short  time  both  for  the  primary  schix>l  and 
the  kindergarten  if  they  could  be  put  into  complete  relation  with 
each  other.  We  will  only  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  development 
of  the  faculty  of  representation,  the  supreme  end  of  the  kindergarten,  is 
only  a  mode  of  application  and  can  be  only  that;  that  notwithstanding 
this,  the  applications  acquired  lose  their  effect  only  too  eooii,  and  even 
lose  all  traces  in  the  actual  state  of  the  relation  between  the  two  estab- 
lishments ;  tliat  the  modern  school  will  never  completely  fulfill  its  task 
as  long  as  it  will  persevere  in  its  traditional  jioint  of  view,  which  is  to 
impart  empty  knowledge  and  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  pupils  with  a  fixed 
quantity  of  notions  which  the  school  alone  can  not  make  really  valuable. 

The  new  pedagogy  demands  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
forces  of  man.  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  we  furnish  the  true  ali- 
ment indispensable  to  this  necessity  of  creating  and  forming  which 
shows  itself  in  every  healthy  child,  the  occupations  of  Frobel  are  the 
true  means  of  attaining  this  end,  even  in  schools;  as  we  have  already 
said,  they  can  only  be  begun  in  the  kindergarten,  but  they  will  find 
their  continuation  in  the  school. 

We  will  instance  in  the  first  place  the  hying  of  the  little  sticlut.  This 
exercise  can  serve  in  the  school  as  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, in  t)ie  study  of  geometrical  forms  and  in  calculation.  While  in 
the  elementary  class  of  the  primary  school  the  child  represents  the  out- 
line of  things  by  the  help  of  the  little  sticks,  he  verj'  quickly  makes  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  representation  by  drawing,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeds in  it  after  the  drawing  exercises  in  the  net,  wliich  he  lias  exe- 
cuted in  the  kindergarten;  for  the  position  of  the  little  sticks  as  a 
material  line  facilitates  his  perception  of  form.  By  different  and 
often  repeated  representations,  we  may  also  iu  the  simplest  manner  in- 
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culcate  upon  the  child  Uic  notion  of  vertical,  horizontal,  of  the  angle, 
the  quadrilateral,  the  triangle,  etc.  In  short,  the  little  sticks  which 
have  served  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  intuition  of  numbers,  can  serve 
in  the  lower  class  of  the  primary  school  as  the  most  instructive  count- 
ing implements,  because  the  pupil  has  them  in  his  hands. 

Foldinfj  can  be  conveniently  used  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  teach- 
ing matliematics.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  simple  folding  leaf, 
it  shows  us  immediately  lines,  angles,  figures  of  all  kinds,  on  which 
depend  the  intuitions  of  form  and  size,  from  which  we  can  show, 
according  to  the  intelligence  and  degree  of  development  of  the  child, 
the  most  simple  geometric  laws.  The  frequent  folding  of  the  primitive 
form  of  the  paper  and  the  continual  repetitions  of  the  proportions, 
prepare  the  children  for  tlie  higher  steps  of  geometric  and  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  rules  and  laws  will 
present  nothing  strange  and  diificult  to  their  apprehension.  The  fold> 
iug  rightly  ased  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  tlie  teaching  of  drawing. 

Tlie  /)'7)'r-ciiW£/j^,  combined  with  parting ,  mixy  be  divided  into  geo- 
metric cuttings  and  the  cutting  of  various  forms.  This  Ia>t  is  sub- 
divided into  s[>ecial  cuttings  from  given  outlines,  free  cutting  without 
preliminary  drawing,  and  fancy  cutting,  that  is,  cutting  from  the 
chiUrs  own  fancy,  unaided.  The  cutting  of  forms  is  not  only  a  good 
preparation  for  drawing  for  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  age; 
it  has  another  real  value,  for  if  at  that  age  drawing  cannot  be  carriccl 
so  far  as  to  the  representation  of  animals,  this  specialty  becomes  im- 
portant and  even  necessary  in  cutting.  While  cutting  the  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  flowers  and  leaves,  these  are  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  Tuemory  of  the  children.  * 

Geometric  cutting  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  cutting  of  d.aw- 
ings  by  the  difference  of  character.  This  character  no  longer  gives 
outlines  of  objucts,  but  interrupti'd  surfaces  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
figures  are  to  have  an  exact  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  It 
follows  tliat  th'3  understanding  of  geometric  forms  immtMliately  awakens 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  synnnetry.  The  cut  forms  are  tlnni  to  be 
pasted  upon  the  colored  paper,  reganl  t>eing  had  to  the  exact  adaptation 
of  colors.  In  this  manner  our  children  will  form  groups  of  fi»rms  which 
will  still  give  them  pleasure  when  along  tiino  after  they  attend  sclionl. 

EnihroUering,  which  in  the  kindergarten  is  an  occni)ation  for  bnth  boys 
and  girls  will  continue  to  be  such  only  for  girls  in  the  school  for 
whom  alone  it  can  have  any  practical  application  ;  in  tliis  sense  it  con- 
stitutes, in  the  exact  ^xirception  of  colors  and  their  shacles,  an  exercise 
of  taste  for  the  ornamentation  of  divei*s  articles  mad<»  bv  women. 

Embroidering  has  this  advantage  over  cutting,  that  it  oeenjties  itself 
not  only  with  mere  outlines  but  with  the  great  lines  ih.it  n  juesent  ob- 
jects. The  principal  features  which  designate  the  pai  ts  and  members 
of  the  organized  forms,  are  more  vigorously  salient  than  in  the  drawing, 
because  they  appear  one  after  the  other  and  thus  claim  Hj^cial  atten- 
tioiiy  and  also  because  they  are  detached  in  relief,  and  thus  are  clearer. 
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The  comhlnation  of  li'tle  sticks  by  peas,  little  bits  of  cork  or  little  halls  of 
clay  or  wax  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  instructive  in  the  sciiool. 
"With  these  materials,  the  children  reproduce  matliematical  forms  and 
the  forms  of  crystallization  which  by  their  transparency  are  under- 
stood more  clearly  than  in  any  other  representation.  Here  the  differ- 
ent axes  of  t)ie  mathematical  solids  allow  themselves  to  be  clearly  s3eD, 
while  in  any  other  way  they  are  invisible.  The  mathematical  solids 
may  be  used  as  i>atterns  for  drawing  and  for  modeling  in  clay.  Besides 
this,  many  common  forms,  like  houses,  churches,  etc.,  sometimes  iti 
connection  with  folding,  sometimes  with  cuttings  in  imitation  of 
household  utensils,  or  garden  tools,  constitute  a  verj'  advantageous 
preliminary  exercise  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  and'technical  dexterity. 

The  clay  modeling  may  be  considered  a  preparatory  study  for  tlie 
plastic  arts,  and  offers  the  opix)rtunity  to  bring  out  in  all  its  juvenile 
brilliancy  that  sense  of  form  which  has  already  been  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  the  kindergarten.  Most  people  occupy  themselves  with 
the  effects  which  may  result  from  the  trans jx>sition  of  forms.  For  all 
these  an  early  education  of  the  taste  cannot  but  be  advantageous. 
Certainly  by  so  instructive  an  occupation,  the  natural  disposition  of 
some  future  artist  may  be  increased  to  a  shining  light,  for  it  is  espe- 
cially by  the  free  repro«Uiction  of  isolated  forms  that  we  can  judge 
wliether  the  child  possesses  any  such  native  tendency.  Tlio  represen- 
tative domain  of  modeling  is  a  very  extensive  one  ;  nature,  art,  indus- 
try, the  family,  everything  furnishes  subjects  for  modeling  in  clay, 
which  may  also  be  perfectly  utilized  for  the  reproduction  of  mathemati- 
cal forms.  Box  making  is  particularly  useful  in  reference  to  these 
last  solids.  In  the  beginning,  the  materials  consist  only  of  card-board 
which  is  easily  cut  and  managed,  and  which  changes  by  degrees  with 
the  help  of  a  very  liquid  paste.  The  art  may  be  begun  by  making 
little  boxes  for  seeds,  etc.  Later,  larger  boxes  may  be  made  for 
keeping  caterpillars  or  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  cocoons  ;  then  may 
follow  portfolios  for  collecting  and  preserving  plants.  All  these  should 
bo  covered  with  colored  paper,  or  narrow  bands  of  different  colored 
papers  should  be  pasted  on  the  edges. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  touched  upon  here,  upon  the 
principle  of  concentration,  all  the  works  that  have  been  designated  as 
suitable  for  the  primary  school  must  be  put  into  relation  with  the  other 
branches  of  instruction  and  be  introduced  as  auxiliary  to  these.  In 
this  way  that  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  which  is^  so  often  re- 
peated, namely,  that  the  moilern  school  embraces  too  many  topics  for 
it  to  be  possible  to  add  any  new  branches,  for  the  instruction  properly 
80  called,  gains  in  intuition  and  practical  value  what  it  may  lose  in  time 
by  the  introduction  of  these  new  branches. 

[Mr.  Fischer  closes  with  the  remark,  that  the  occupations  proposed 
for  the  school  do  not  necessitate  special  place  and  tools,  and  are  adapted 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys.    lie  also  attaches  great  value  to  school-gardens.] 
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QUESTIONS   BEFORE   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS.* 

WhAt  are  the  developments  and  adaptations  of  which  Frdbel's  system  is  sus- 
ceptible? 
Is  it  soluble  to  apply  FrAbel's  principles  to  Primary  School  Teaching,  and  by  what 

means  can  it  be  done  ? 

The  questions  thus  formulated  by  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  are  of  the  highest  importance.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
there  is  not  only  disparity,  but  antagonism,  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school :  in  the  one  we  see  i-egulated  liberty  ;  the  teacher  meets 
the  curiosity  of  the  child,  pi-ovokes  its  questions,  urges  it  to  incessant 
activity  and  motion,  and  play:  in  the  other,  constraint  dominates; 
silence  and  perfect  quiet  are  the  rule  ;  the  child  has  not  the  right  to 
make  it^lf  heard;  the  monotony  of  interminable  lessons  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  be  broken  by  even  automatic  exercises  (rise,  sit  down,  clap 
your  hands,  etc).  The  result  U  that  the  wide-awake,  curious  pupils, 
— the  best  pupils  who  are  from  the  kindergartens, — are  h9meless  in  the 
school  where  they  with  difficulty  escai)e  the  detentions,  double  tasks  and 
other  punishments  calculated  to  make  them  feel  that  work  is  a  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  men  since  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  obtuse  and 
sleepy  scholars,  on  the  contrary,  who  need  to  be  excited  by  stimulants, 
are  generally  considered  the  good  pupils,  made  examples  for  their  wis- 
dom and  docility,  and  crowned  with  green  laurels  to  the  sound  of  trom- 
bones. In  all  the  countries  where  Frbbers  method  has  been  planted, 
the  children  who  have  been  subject  to  it  are  marked  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  refractory  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  antagonism  duly  verified,  it  remains  to  examine  how  far 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  investigate  whether  Frobel's 
method,  which  is  still  a  blind  alley,  can  become  a  path  of  communica- 
tion to  conduct  the  child  to  its  destination.  First  we  must  take  account 
of  the  thought  of  its  inventor  and  inquire  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
there  was  a  solution  of  continuity  between  his  creation  and  that  of  his 
forerunners,  and  if  he  has  not  done  something  to  effect  a  transition 
between  the  two  stages  of  elementary  instruction. 

I.    THE  IDEA   OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN   UNIVERSAL. 

The  name  of  Frobel  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  organization 
of  kindergartens.  The  education  of  early  childhood  is,  in  general 
opinion,  the  special,  unique  and  exclusive  work  of  Frobol.  the  mark  of 
his  individuality.    Until  his  time  it  had  been  thought  that  this  stage 

•Oongr^  International  del*  Enseignement,  Bruxelles,  1880,  Rappcrt$  Priliminairet, 
«lvi  <  aOH  96  I  »4-hll2-|-112-t-216»982.    TransUted  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
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of  education  belonged  to  the  mother  who  did  the  best  she  could,  or  to 
the  nurses  who  had  learned  by  milking  cows  liow  to  educate  children  ! 
Frobel,  starting  from  the  principle  recognized  by  other  jwdagogues, 
who  came  L)et'ore  hiu),  timt  the  education  of  mau  begins  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  had  the  original  idea  of  subjecting  him  to  a  rational 
method,  instead  of  abandoning  him  to  chance,  iiut  after  the  seventh 
year  he  occupies  himself  uu  long  m*  with  the  child ;  he  deli  vera  him 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  school,  leaving  to  the  latter  the  care  of  re- 
placing the  maternal  milk  by  a  moi-e  substantial  nourishment.  Such 
is  nearly  the  idea  of  tho»e  people  who  take  the  kindei-garteus  for 
nursery  schools  where  children  are  instructed  by  mere  play. 

FrobtCs  Education  of  Mau, 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  Uiut  nothing  is  more  f  al^e  thaa  this  conception  ? 
Before  he  became  the  creator  of  kindergartens,  Frobel  was  ^nd  always 
remained  tliu  author  of  the  E'lucation  of  Mnu^  liis  Diductica  Matjna^ 
unfortunately  unfinished,  which  embraced,  like  those  of  Comenius  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  whole  period  of  the  growtli  and  development  of 
the  human  being,  from  his  cradle  till  after  he  leaves  the  university. 
Tlie  first  volume,  the  only  one  published,  leads  Iiim  till  beyond  the  fii-st 
childhood.  Far  from  admitting  that  there  are  gaps  between  the  iH?riods 
designated  by  the  names  of  nursling  and  child,  boy  or  girl,  young  man 
or  girl,  man  and  woman,  old  man  and  matron,  Frobel  proclaims  on 
every  page  the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  education  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  unification  of  life:  **All  the  operations  of  the  mind," 
he  says  in  the  l>eginning,  "having  for  their  condition  iis  ]>henomena  in 
the  end,  a  chronological  series,  a  consecutiveness,  a  succession,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable  that  if  man  has  neglected,  at  any 
epoch,  however  near  or  distant,  to  produce  his  strength,  to  raise  it  to 
the  condition  of  work,  or  at  least  to  display  it  in  view  of  a  work  or  an 
action,  he  will  one  day  be  sensible  of  some  imperfection  growing  out  of 
this  neplect;  he  will  not  be  what  he  miglit  h;ive  l>een  if  he  had  faith- 
fully wrought  out  his  vocation  by  utilizing  his  forces." 

The  motlier-idea  of  the  book  is  tlie  organ izntion  of  a  vast  scheme  of 
education  in  which  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  scattered 
and  parceled  out,  are  presented  to  the  child  serially  and  co-ordinatod, 
then  broucrht  l)ack  to  a  higher  principle,  unity.  Long  before  Frobel, 
his  prernrs  r  Comenius  had  already  traced  out  the  plan  of  an  institu- 
tion in  whieh  each  stage  of  instruction  should  form  a  whole  which 
should  b'  reproduced  in  each  of  the  following  stages;  he  directly 
offered  tn  the  pupils  an  encyclopedia  of  what  tliey  had  to  learn,  which 
was  to  bp  developed  more  and  more  :  '*  Let  all  knowledge,"  he  said, 
"be  civen  first  in  a  broad  and  coarse  sketch,  without  isolating  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  Every  language,  every  art  is  to  he  taught  first  from  its 
own  niost  simple  rudiments,  then  more  completely  by  rules  and  exam- 
ples, and  at  last  systematically  with  the  addition  of  anomalies,  etc." 

Frobel  proceeds  equally  by  way  of  stratification.    As  he  ne^r  ceam 
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to  repeat,  his  principles  as  well  as  his  educational  processes  apply 
npt  only  to  tHe  kindergartens  but  to  every  subsequent  stage  of  the 
instruction  ;  not  only  to  youth,  but  to  manhood;  and  it  is  with  reason 
that  one  of  his  disciples*  required  as  a  primary  and  essential  condition 
*  of  the  playthings  of  the  child,  that  they  should  be  and  should  remain 
in  their  detail  and  in  tlieir  totality,  hi^  elements  of  education  in  all 
the  stages  of  his  development,  or,  in  other  words,  that  tlie  pupil  should 
constantly  discover  new  properties  in  them,  according  to  his  age  and 
his  faculties. 

If  this  is  true,  if  the  materials  of  the  kiiidergarten  are  sufficient  for 
the  school  also,  tlie  questions  in  the  programme  of  the  Congress  are 
very  nearly  answered ;  for  it  Ls  no  longer  the  question  to  seek,  by 
means  of  mutual  concessions,  compromises  and  half-measures,  for  the 
means  of  reconciling  two  contrary  things ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  school  will  tolerate  a  part  of  the 
liberty  which  reigns  in  the  kindergarten,  if  we  did  not  point  out  at  the 
same  time  how  that  could  be  put  in  practice  without  order  having  to 
suffer  for  it;  nor  to  take  the  love  of  work  as  the  sole  motive  ix>wer 
without  also  having  the  means  of  making  the  work  interesting.  It  is 
clear  that  the  adaptation  of  Probers  principles  cannot  be  made  except 
with  the  views  and  means  which  he  has  himself  indicated.  From  the 
moment  that  he  is  no  longer  looked  upon  merely  as  the  founder  of  kin- 
dergartens, but  as  the  creator  of  a  system  of  education  of  all  degn^es, 
the  question  is  only  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  expedients  proix)sed 
by  him  are  as  suitable  for  the  school  as  for  the  kindergarten ;  every- 
thing is  reduced  consequently  to  a  simple  verification  based  upon  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  his  plays  and  occupations. 

In  the  Education  of  Man,  Frol>el,  although  still  glued  to  the  formulns 
of  Pestalozzi,  gives  us  the  general  plan  of  his  own  conception ;  after- 
ward, and  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  it  is  to  the  Education  of  Man 
that  he  refers,  "  although,"  he  says,  "  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  that  it  has  been  written  and  published,  it  has  been  rounded  out 
and  simplified  in  different  ways  in  its  methodology."  It  is  at  this 
fountain  that  we  must  seek  for  his  own  exposition  of  the  generation  of 
forms  of  which  the  different  plays  of  tlie  kindergarten  are  only  the 
applications. 

II.      DEVELOrMENT   OF   FORCE   IN    NATURE. 

Force  appears  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and  of  every 
manifestation  in  nature ;  it  is  force  which  effects  the  separation  of 
objects  and  thus  produces  their  individuality. 

Every  individuality,  all  diversity  claims,  besides  force,  a  second 
necessary  condition  of  form,  which  is  substance. 

Matter  and  force  constitute  an  undivided  unity;  one  does  not  exist 
without  the  other ;  properly  speaking,  one  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  other. 

•▲•  Kflhler,  Kindergarten  nod  Elementar-Klawe,  1801,  no.  4. 
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The  principle  of  the  transforiiiation  of  matter,  evcif  in  its  least  par- 
ticlefl,  is  the  originally  spherical  effort  of  imminent  force,  which  tends 
to  radiate  spontaneously  and  equally  from  all  parts.  When  force  de- 
velops itself  freely  in  all  directions,  the  material  manifestation  in  space, 
which  is  the  result,  is  the  sphere.  It  is  tims  that  the  spherical  form  is 
the  first  and  the  last  form  of  nature,  that  of  the  cell,  and  that  of  the 
great  celential  bodies,  that  of  vrater  and  of  all  liquids,  that  of  air  and 
of  all  gaseous  forms.  It  appears  as  the  protot^'pe,  the  unity  of  all 
pliysical  forms,  diverse  and  irreconcilable  as  they  may  seem.  It  con- 
tains them  all,  under  the  relation  of  their  essence,  of  their  conditions 
and  of  their  law.  No  point,  no  line,  no  surface  predominates  in  it, 
and  yet  it  contains  all  the  points,  lines  and  surfaces  of  other  bodies. 

Ttie  action  of  force  in  different  directions,  and  the  relations  of  these 
directions  to  each  other,  have  for  their  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  heterogeneous  and  the  symmetrical  division  of  matter ;  it  is 
for  each  particular  case  the  essential  principle  of  every  definite  form 
and  figure. 

Force,  starting  from  a  center,  and  diverging  in  straight  lines,  acts 
necessarily  in  two  opix)site  directions  in  the  same  line.  The  prepon- 
derance of  three  double  directions,  which  cross  at  right  angles  and 
remain  in  I'verfect  equilibrium,  gives  birth  to  the  cube^  each  of  whose 
eight  angles  shows  the  equivalence  and  rectangular  direction  of  three 
double  directions  which  meet  in  the  interior,  while  the  twelve  edges 
(3  times  4)  indicate  four  times  each  of  the  same  directions,  whose  six 
faces  present  the  six  extremities  at  their  center. 

In  this,  the  most  elementary  form  of  crystallization,  the  unity  of  the 
sphere  is  replaced  by  isolated  surfaces,  definite  points  or  angles,  distinct 
lines  or  edges.  The  points,  in  their  turn,  seek  to  develop  into  lines 
and  surfaces,  the  lines  again  seek  to  condense  themselves  into  points, 
or  to  extend  themselves  into  surfaces,  the  surfaces  to  transform  them- 
selves into  lines  and  points;  the  three  double  preponderating  directions 
already  imagined  in  the  midst  of  the  six  cubic  faces  endeavor  to  mani- 
fest themselves  externally  by  producing  themselves  as  edges.  The 
result  is  a  solid,  the  regular  octohedron,  which  counts  as  many  surfaces 
as  the  cube  has  angles,  as  many  angles  as  the  cube  has  sides,  and  the 
same  number  of  edges  as  the  cube,  but  in  intermediate  directions. 

Eacli  of  the  three  double  fundamental  directions  of  force  produces 
itself  in  the  cul>e  by  three  couples  of  sides  or  faces ;  in  the  octohedron 
by  three  couples  of  angles  or  points.  There  must  necessarily  exist  a 
solid  in  which  the  same  directions  will  be  represented  externally  by 
three  couples  of  edges  or  lines ;  the  regular  tetrahedron  presents  us, 
indeed,  in  its  edges,  the  six  extremities  of  its  three  double  directions. 

The  spherical  action  of  force  manifests  itself  thus  in  three  bodies 
terminated  by  straight  lines  and  plane  surfaces  : 


The  cube,  whose  three  couples  of  faces 
The  octohedron,  whose  three  couples  of  angles 
The  tetrahedron,  whose  three  couples  of  edges 


represent  the  three  coup- 
les of  equivalent  and 
fundamental  directions. 
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111  each  of  these  three  bodies,  the  axis  coincides  with  one  of  the 
Uiree  principal  directions  and  is  confounded  witli  it.  The  cube  rests 
in  a  stable  manner  on  one  of  its  faces ;  the  octohedron  is  supported 
upon  a  summit,  the  tetraliedron  upon  an  edge,  and  thereby  the  two 
last  mentioned  bodies  tend  to  fall  upon  one  of  their  sides.  Their  equi- 
librium upon  a  larger  base  brings  about  a  displacement  of  the  axis, 
which  then  no  longer  coincides  with  one  of  tlie  three  principal  direc- 
tions, but  cuts  them  all  three  at  equal  angles.  In  this  new  position  the 
elements  grouped  before  by  twos  or  by  fours,  appear  to  be  grouped 
three  to  three,  (:j  and  3  sides,  3  and  3  edges,  3  and  3  summits).  The 
six  faces  of  the  cube  no  longer  are  seen  as  squares,  but  as  lozenges. 
The  principal  form  of  this  system  is  the  rhombohedi*on,  whose  deriva- 
tives, in  their  turn,  constitute  several  definite  series  determined  by  a 
principal  form  intimately  allied  to  the  primitive  form. 

The  two  systems  represented  by  the  cube  and  the  rhombohedron 
offer  di£ferences  of  length  between  the  three  fundamental  directions ; 
or  rather  the  direction  which  coincides  with  the  axis  is  alone  greater 
or  smaller  than  the  two  others,  or  the  principal  directions  are  all  three 
unequal  among  themi^elves.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  six  crystalline 
types  generally  admitted  by  mineralogists. 

All  these  form^,  of  which  the  sphere  is  the  creative  unity,  present 
this  |)eculiarity,  that  their  members  are  multiples  of  two  or  multiples 
of  three,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  numbers  five  and  seven,  that  is  to 
say,  of  combinations  of  the  numbers  two  or  four  with  the  number 
three,  and  the  forms  which  result  from  them,  which  are  only  produced 
in  the  condition  of  disordered  or  accidental  forms. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  organic  world,  in  which  the  spherical  form  be- 
comes prtnlominant;  life  there  is  subordinated  to  matter  (vegetables), 
or  matter  is  subordinated  to  vital  activity  (animals).  Vegetables  still 
obey  the  numerical  relations  of  solids;  plants  are  for  the  most  part  in 
limbs  of  2  and  2,  or  3  and  3 ;  wliere  the  number  5  appears,  it  is  in 
consequence  either  of  a  peparation,  a  division  of  the  fundamental 
directions  of  the  parts  limbed  by  4  or  by  2x2  (2-f-2+lJ,  or  by  a 
contraction  of  the  fundamental  directions  in  the  plants  limbed  by  3 
and  3. 

The  number  5,  the  combination  of  the  numl>ers  2  and  3,  characterizes 
thi*  force  which  has  risen  to  life  and  movement;  it  is  the  essential 
attributi*  of  the  hand,  the  principal  limb  of  man,  his  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  employment  of  his  creative  faculties. 

This  legality  of  nature,  thi^  manifestation  of  unity  in  diversity, 
Frdbel  considers  not  only  to  be  found  in  forms,  he  discovers  it  in 
sounds,  in  colors,  in  language,  as  well  as  in  forces  and  substances. 

It  is  upon  this  vast  synthesis  that  he  builds  his  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  demands  that  the  child  shall  l>e  accustomed  early  to 
contemplate  nature  as  a  whole,  developing  of  itself  in  each  point; 
for  without  the  intuition  and  cognizance  of  unity  in   the  action  of 
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Dature  and  of  the  diversity  uhicli  is  derived  from  it,  tliere  exists  no 
true  scieuce. 

III.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORCE  DEMONSTRATED. 

The  gifts  of  Frobel  to  the  child  are  nothing  but  the  working  out  of 
his  theory.  After  having  presented  him  with  the  hall  in  his  first  gift, 
as  the  primitive  form  from  whence  if«8ue  all  the  others,  he  offers  him 
the  cube  in  the  second  gift,  the  primitive  form  of  crystalline  action ; 
the  two  contrasts  are  connected  by  the  cylinder,  which  participates  of 
both.* 

Just  as  the  swelling  of  the  soai>-bubbIe,  and  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  the 
water,  furnish  the  child  with  a  clear  intuition  of  the  production  of  the 
sphere  and  the  circle  by  the  symmetrical  radiation  of  force,  so  the 
perforation  of  the  cube  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  rod  through 
two  opposite  surfaces,  edges  and  summits,  show  him  from  the  first  the 
displacement  of  the  axes  and  their  change  of  direction.  Another  phe- 
nomenon not  less  important,  presents  itself,  when  the  cube,  resting  by 
turns  upon  one  face,  one  edge,  or  one  angle,  is  suspended  to  a  double 
cord  or  a  thread  one  of  whose  extremities  passes  through  one  of  the  eye- 
lets, and  whose  two  halves  are  thus  twisted  together ;  the  whirling  of 
the  cube  in  a  different  direction  from  the  twisting  impresses  the  child 
with  a  rotary  motion,  which  is  made  mure  and  more  rapid  by  pulling 
the  two  ends  of  the  cord  so  as  to  remove  tliem  from  each  other ;  in  con- 
se([uence  of  the  persistence  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina  the  edges 
arc  thus  softened  and  effaced,  the  angles  become  pointless  and  rounded. 


''It  is  not  withoat  importance  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  FrfibeVs  ideas 
to  remark  that  originally  the  second  gift  comprised  only  the  bull  and  the  cube.  The 
first  exposition  which  FrObel  made  of  it  in  the  Sonntagsblatt  of  183S,  No«.  8 — 12, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  cylinder  as  an  intermediate  form.  Does  this  mean,  as  his 
biographer  Hauschmann  supposes,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  connection  of 
contrasts,  upon  which  FrObel  eatablUhed  hiu  whole  system  of  education,  is  not  found 
formally  expressed  in  any  of  his  writings  antece<lent  to  the  year  1840?  This  Is  far 
from  the  fact;  from  1826  we  see  it  perfectly  formulated  in  the  Etiucatian  of  Man  in 
these  terms  :  "It  is  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  immediately  to  ouegremt 
law,  which  dominates  In  nature  and  thought,  namely  :  that  between  two  things  or 
two  ideas  relatively  ditferent  there  always  exists  a  third  which  unites  the  two  others 
in  itself,  and  is  found  between  them  with  a  certain  equilibrium.'*  And  in  his  first 
description  of  the  second  gift,  in  1x38,  FrObel  already  gives  himself  to  the  search  for 
an  intermediary  between  the  ball  and  the  cube;  ho  thinks  he  discovers  it  In  a  ball 
somewhat  elotttio,  which  can  affect  the  form  of  the  cube  and  be  easily  restored  to  the 
f«»rm  of  the  ball. 

Later,  in  his  "  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Material  of  Occupation  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," FrObel  does  not  keep  to  a  single  intern)e<liary  between  the  ball  and  the 
cube;  he  introiluoes  a  second,  the  cone.  *' As  the  cylinder,*'  he  says,  "  excludes  the 
intuition  of  corners  and  the  fixed  rotation  upon  one  point,  it  calls  for  and  commands 
in  its  turn,  a  bfxiy  intermediary  between  the  three  others,  that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
properties  of  the  three;  corners  (points^,  edges  (lines),  sides  (surfaces),  plane  as  well 
a.")  curved;  it  is  the  revolving  cone  '*  In  this  new  conception,  the  second  gift  then 
comprisetl,  beside  the  cube,  the  three  round  bodies,  technically  speaking.  The  eone 
is.  indeed,  the  lnterme<liary  between  the  sphere  and  the  cube  for  the  series  of  pyra- 
mi«ls,  as  the  cylinder  with  the  two  parallel  faces  is  the  intermediary  for  the  ■eriei  of 
prisms. 
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The  child  discovers  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  \u\>\\\  und  tiie 
cylinder,  the  pyramid  and  the  cone,  or  iu  a  more  general  manner,  be- 
tween the  many-sided  and  tlie  round  budics. 

Fiiibel  justly  considers  it  very  essential  thus  to  give  tho  child,  from 
its  earliest  age,  a  norm  to  which  he  can  attach  the  other  objects  \vhieh 
circumstances  will  pi^esent  to  him  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  be  all 
studie<l  and  analyzed  in  detail.  When  in  the  midst  of  typical  and 
fundamental  intuitions  or  representations,  he  has  understood  the  ball 
and  the  cube,  he  possesses  a  scale  for  the  appreciation  of  all  other 
bodies,  and  what  is  infiniiely  more  precious  in  view  of  his  education, 
he  discovers  how  diversity,  plurality  and  totality  result  from  unity, 
and  how,  after  having  issued  from  it,  they  return  to  it  ni:d  reduce 
themselves  to  it.  The  symbolism  of  Frobel,  the  most  fruitful  of  his 
innovations  in  the  theoretical  domain  of  l>e(lagogy,  has  es|>ecially  for  its 
object  to  teach  the  child  early  to  consider  a  single  thing  under  a  great 
many  points  of  view,  several  things  under  a  single  relation,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  there  is  common  in  diifennt  individuals,  to  discern  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accidental,  ^hat  is  permanent  from  what  is 
variable. 

"  When  the  child,"  says  Frobel,  "  considers  tliese  three  bodies  under 
their  different  aspects,  what  have  you  shown  liini  and  taught  him?  The 
intermediary  cylinder  furnishes  us  the  answer : 

**  What  is  round  would  unite  with  what  is  straight,  what  is  straight 
with  what  is  round ;  from  this  reciprocal  effort  proceeds  the  union  of  the 
ball  and  the  cube,  tlie  cylinder. 

''  Thus  :  the  points  seek  to  become  lines  and  surfaces,  the  surfaces 
to  become  lines  and  points ;  in  short,  each  endeavors  to  form  and  pro- 
duce all  the  rest,  everything  which  is  another. 

"From  the  law,  appai*ently  external,  of  contrasts  and  their  intermedi- 
ary, we  in  tliis  way  see  result  the  internally  organic  and  living  law  of 
transformation,  of  development." 

The  second  gift  thus  constituted,  forms  the  pivot  of  the  materials  of 
oocapation  proposed  by  Frobel ;  the  other  gifts  and  plays  iireonly  deriv- 
atives of  this  gift  with  the  ])arallel  translation  of  bodies  into  surfaces, 
lines  and  points,  by  the  aid  of  tablets,  folding,  box  making  and  cut- 
ting,— weaving,  little  sticks,  rings,  thread,  laths,  interlacing,  drawing. 
— ^pricking,  etc. 

The  following  gifts  present  us,  indeed,  with  simple  divisions  of  primi- 
tive bodies ;  Frobel  indicates  them  in  the  following  manner  : 


Divisions  of  the  cube,       \  . 


in  dice  or  cubes,  8d,  5th,  7th  gifts,* 
into  bricks,  4th,  6th,  8th  gifts* 


•The  7th  gift  Is  derived  necesfiarily  from  the  Rth :  the  cube  appean*  In  th«t  to  he 
diTided  three  tlmen  each  way,  either  In  4  tlmefi  4  times  4  or  A4  dire.  i«onie  of  which  are 
divided  into  equal  parts  Avith  slanting  surfaces  !^,  >,,  .V4,  l-r>,  \rh'>s«'  nrr.'inp'ineiit  In 
relation  to  a  coniinon  center  permits  the  representation  of  tho  jirinripnl  rt>(;u1ar 
polyhedrons,  the  ootohedron  and  the  dodeoahe<lron,  as  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
cabe  and  developing  themselves  from  that.    This  game  is  very  imi>ortant  as  sh<»wliig 
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Diyisions  of  the  sphere. 


Diyisions  of  the  cylinder, 


Divisions  of  the  cone, 


1.  Parallel  to  the  periphery  (or  curved  sur- 
face) either  in  half  balls  or  in  balls  oue 
inside  the  other ; 

2.  Parallel  to  a  great  circle,  tliat  is  in  zones ; 

3.  Through  three  great  ciicles  cuttiug  at 
right  angles,  or  in  eight  equal  spherical 
triangles. 

f  1.  Parallel  to  the  cylindrical  surface,  con- 
sequently into  cylinders  of  different 
sizes ; 

2.  Parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  or 
into  equal  zones ; 

3.  Through  the  two  planes,  cutting  at  right 
angles; 

4.  Into  circles  or  rings  of  No.  1. 
f  I.  Parallel  to  the  curved  surface ;  (or  small 

cones) ; 

2.  Parallel  to  the  base,  in  zones ; 

3.  Through  the  two  planes  which  cut  at 
right  angles  in  the  axis ; 

^  4.  Into  conic  sections. 
The  child  thus  learns  the  ab  c  oi  things,  which  Pcstalozzi  was  seek- 
ing all  his  life,  and  which  it  was  reserved  for  Frdbel  to  discover.  He 
traces  the  march  of  nature ;  the  divisions  of  the  cube  initiate  him  into 
the  forms  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  those  of  round  l>odies  introduce  him 
fully  into  the  vegetable  world.  The  concentric  divisions  of  the  cylinder 
give  liim  a  presentiment  and  glimpse  of  the  law  which  presides  over  the 
growth  of  the  tree  as  plainly  as  the  divisions  of  the  cube  enabled  him 
to  discover  the  different  systems  of  crystals ;  from  the  pith  to  the 
epidermis  the  force  develops,  following  the  direction  of  the  axes ;  eveiy 
year  adds  a  new  zone  more  or  loss  tliick ;  the  roots  radiate  as  they 
plunge  into  the  earth,  the  trunk  radiates  as  it  rises  toward  the  sky,  the 
branches  ramify  in  their  turn.  Everywhere  the  same  spherical  action 
of  force  shows  itself. 

IV.      PRESENT   PRACTICE   DOES   NOT   REALIZE   THE  THEORY. 

The  practice  of  the  kindergartens  is  still  far  fronj  realizing  the  con- 
ception of  Frobel ;  in  general  it  has  kept  to  the  first  six  gifts  and  their 
dei>endencies.  The  round  bodies  of  which  glimpses  are  attained  by  the 
rotation  of  the  cube  attached  to  a  double  cord,  and  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner  by  the  aspect  of  the  cylinder  in  the  condition  of  an 
independent  body,  are  immediately  abandoned ;  they  are  no  longer  met 
in   the  building  plays  which   are   limited  to  some  of  the   divisions 

how  tho  external  form  of  tbeso  bodies  Is  determined  by  their  center.  "  By  tb«  side 
of  the  Tth  gift  is  presented  the  8th.  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  7th  that  the 
6th  di>es  to  the  5th,  and  that  the  4th  does  to  tho  3d.'*  (FrObel,  CcmpleU  EjcpotiiUm  pf 
the  mcUerial  of  occupation  in  the  kindergarten.) 
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and  sub-diyisioDS  of  the  cube  at  rest  (3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  gifts).  All 
these  diyisious  affect  the  prismatic  form  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pyra- 
midal series,  explicitly  pointed  out  by  Frobel  in  his  description  of  the 
7th  gift,  and  probably  comprised  in  his  thought  for  the  constitution  of 
the  8th  gift.  The  only  elements  which  result  are  prisms  whose  surfaces 
offer  us  only  the  square,  the  rectangular  parallelogram,  and  the  ii^osceles 
right  angled  triangle.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  bodies  to  the  sur- 
faces represented  by  the  tablets,  the  material  of  the  plays  in  use  presents 
us,  besides,  with  the  equilateral  tria^igle,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  octohedron  constructed  by  means  of  the  7th  gift,  and  the 
scalene  triangle  which  has  its  origin  in  the  diagonal  division  of  the 
brick  of  the  4th  gift,  a  new  element  which  Frobel,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, introduced  into  the  8th  gift. 

As  to  the  forms  terminated  by  curved  lines,  they  exist  in  a  permanent 
manner  neither  in  bodies  nor  in  surfaces.  They  only  appear  in  the 
play  of  the  rings  published  by  Madame  Frobel  as  a  complement  to  the 
little  sticks,  in  Frobel's  school  of  drawing,  and  in  the  cutting.  It  is  nec- 
essary then  to  go  as  far  as  the  line  to  meet  with  forms  which,  in  Frobel's 
idea,  were  to  exist  equally  as  bodies  and  consequently  as  surfaces. 

The  elimination  of  a  whole  series  of  bodies  and  the  intrusion  of 
surfaces  which  are  attached  to  no  solid,  are  not  simple  questions  of 
more  or  less ;  Uiey  are  actually  breaches  into  the  system  imagined  by 
Frobel.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  form  in  tiieir  totality 
and  in  their  details,  a  chain  which  starts  from  the  sphere  and  returns 
to  it  by  three  different  routes ;  the  hexahedron  passing  through  the  sur- 
faces, tlie  octohedron  passing  through  the  angles,  and  the  rhombo- 
dodecahedron  passing  through  the  edges.  Suppress  one  or  the  other  of 
tliese  bodies,  and  the  child  no  longer  comprehends  the  origin  of  the 
cube,  its  relations  with  the  ball,  or  the  relations  of  the  different  solids  to 
each  other.  Suppress  the  intermediary  forms,  (the  cubo-octohedric 
and  the  culK>-dodecahedric)  he  no  longer  seizes  the  relations  between  the 
cube  and  its  derivatives.  It  is  then  an  important  matter  to  fill  up  all 
tlie  gaps  which  still  exist  in  practice.  The  creation  of  the  polyhedrons 
whose  principal  axes  are  rectangular  and  equal,  their  opaque  representa- 
tion, by  means  of  clay  or  other  ductile  substances,  and  their  transpar- 
ent representation  by  means  of  the  little  sticks  connected  by  peas,  and 
comparison  of  each  of  them  with  the  cubes  and  the  other  bodies  termi- 
nate the  exercises  of  the  first  stage.  The  child  has  seen  diversity  pro- 
ceed out  of  unity,  the  invisible  from  the  visible,  the  exterior  from  the 
interior;  he  knows  that  the  same  form  may  exist  under  different  vol- 
umes, the  same  dimension  may  be  invested  with  different  aspects ;  the 
laws  of  size  and  form  (mathematics)  have  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
doing,  by  sintple  transformations,  without  any  other  reflexion,  without 
the  least  word  of  explanation.  lie  then  may  leave  the  kindergarten  ; 
he  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  intermediate  scliool. 

What  edifice  is  to  rise  upon  these  foundations  ?    Have  we  here,  have 
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we  at  leaHt,  as  for  the  kindergarten,  a  plan  traced  by  a  master  hand? 
or  as  we  ofien  hear  it  said,  has  Frubel  left  only  vague  indications  u()on 
what  is  now  called  primary  instrnction,  and  what  should  more  exactly 
be  culled  the  second  stage  of  instruction  ?  * 

The  E'turwion  of  Man  has  already  answered  this  question.  Frdl>el 
in  his  pressing  haste,  set  himself  pariicuiarly  to  dig  the  foundation  for 
his  work.  Hut  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  in  order  to  erect  it  at 
least  up  to  the  first  stage,  he  bequeathed  to  us  not  only  the  plan,  but 
most  of  the  materials.  • 

V.    frobel's  last  thought. 

Besides  the  fu/ucaiion  of  Man,  we  possess  in  effect  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Frcibel,  the  letter  which  he  wrote  a  month  before  his 
death  to  one  i*f  his  pupils,  Emma  Bothmann.  One  might  say  that  at 
the  moment  of  setting  out  for  that  assembly  at  Gotha  where  his 
metlKxi  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  German  in- 
structors, the  ** juvenile  old  man"  had  a  presentiment  of  his  near  end 
and  wished  to  leave  to  the  world  his  last  wishes  and  instructions.  He 
had  organized  thi^  kindergartens  and  could  now  say,  Extffi  inonnmttnium. 
The  question  now  was  to  solder  it  to  tlie  school  proj>er,  **  the  full 
school.''  That  is  what  is  perfectly  done  in  that  letter,  dated  from 
Marienthal,  May  2o,  1^52.  Frdbel  traces  in  that  very  exactly  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  first  two  stages  of  instruction:  '*  In  tlie 
kindergarten,  the  question  Ls  only  of  intuition,  of  conception,  of  doing, 
of  the  exact  designation  of  a  small  numl>er  of  objects  by  the  api>ropri- 
ate  word,  but  not  yet  by  recognition  and  cognizcince  so  to  si>eak,  de- 
tached from  the  object.  The  object  and  the  cognizance,  the  intuition 
and  the  word  are  still  inider  many  relations,  an  intimate  unity  like 
that  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  This  stage  of  education  is,  then,  to  be 
limited  in  a  very  rigorous  maimer,  by  the  kindergartnei-s.  It  entirely 
excludes  pin-e  abstract  cognizance,  independent  thought,  which  it  is  to 
be  the  object  of  the  intermediate  school  to  prepare  for." 

There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this  i*ecommendation  and  programme. 
Nor  do  they  result  from  a  preconceived  system,  but  on  the  contrary 
from  a  very  exact  and  attentive  observation  of  child-nature,  and  tlie 
physiological  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  l)eing.  It  is  l>e- 
tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  that  the  preponderance  of  the  brain 
over  the  spinal  marrow  is  established  for  good  ;  before  that  time  the 
cerebral  mass  is  not  only  smaller  but  softer  and  less  cfeej>ly  furrowed 
in  its  convolutions.  It  is  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  that  the  child  begins  to  analyze  and  to  elaborate  the  impressions 
he  has  received  l>efore,  and  which  hitherto  he  had  confiued  himself  to 


•The  division  established  by  FrObel  was: 

1.  Kiuder^HFten. 

2.  Intermediate  class  or  sehool. 

3.  Sehmd  of  instruction  and  reasoning. 

4.  School  of  vocation  and  life ;  professional  school. 
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accumulating ;  his  superficial  questions  take  a  more  reflective  character ; 
he  now  manifests  his  inclination  for  more  serious  occupations,  aud  his 
desire  to  learn,  to  acquire  information,  except  indeed  when  a  premature 
constraint  has  extinguished  and  stifled  in  him  all  curiosity ;  for  nature 
avenges  herself  at  every  age  for  the  violence  that  is  done  to  her.  The 
beginning  of  the  eighth  year,  tlie  critical  epoch  of  the  second  dentition, 
marks,  among  well  constituted  children,  the  aptitude  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, properly  so  called,  in  as  definite  a  manner  as  the  swelling  of  the 
breast  and  other  symptoms,  announce  later  the  ap))roach  of  puberty. 
Tiiere  is  a  solstitial  point  of  physical  and  intellectual  development  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  fixing  the  scliool  nge,  although 
in  reality  there  no  more  exists  an  age  for  school  than  a  statui-e  for 
school ;  the  moment  of  the  passage  from  the  kindergarten  into  the 
intermediate  class  or  into  the  lower  section  of  the  primary  school 
depends  upon  the  preparation  which  each  child  has  received,  just  as 
the  change  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  school  is  regulated  neither 
by  the  age  nor  the  stature  of  the  pupils,  but  by  tlieir  degree  of  maturity. 

Difference  between  Kindergarten  and  School. 
Frobel  thus  characterizes  the  difference  between  the  two  stages  of 
elementary  teaching  :  **  In  the  kindergarten  the  essential  thing  is  the 
child,  his  nature,  his  growth,  his  development,  his  education.  In  the 
school  it  is  the  opposite ;  the  essential  thing  is  the  object,  its  nature, 
the  knowledge,  intuition  and  understanding  of  its  pro]^rties  and  its 
relations,  its  designation,  etc. ;  the  education  tliat  results  from  it  is  the 
accessory,  the  accidental ;  the  principal  thing  is  the  com]irehensinn  of 
the  object  by  the  thought,  the  internal  representation,  the  stripping 
off  of  the  body,  the  abstraction.  The  intermediate  scliool  thus  forms 
the  transition  between  the  real,  sensuous  intuition  and  the  abstract 
conception.  **  The  key  of  the  arch  of  the  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  transformation  of  material,  and  therefore  the  cognizance 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  solid  (crystalline)  forms,  their 
derivation  and  the  connection  of  each  of  them  witli  the  initial  unity. 
The  kindergarten  occupies  itself  but  little  with  drawing,  bt'cause  the 
fingers  are  still  too  weak  ;  the  place  of  it  is  supplied  on  one  side  by  the 
little  sticks,  and  on  the  other  by  that  favorite  ocoup:ition  of  little 
children,  which  consists  in  making  *'  rounds  "  uix>n  the  slat^,  :\\u\  which 
may  be  perfected  to  the  execution  of  simple  leaves  and  flowers.  Add 
to  that  the  introduction  into  life,  at  first  by  the  moveiiient  plays,  and 
then  by  the  cultivation  of  little  garden  l)eds,  and  you  will  have  the  kin- 
dergarten in  all  its  extent.  "  You  see,"  ho  adds,  '*  upon  what  basis  and 
with  what  amount  of  living  germs  the  child  passes  from  the  kinder- 
garten into  the  intermediate  school.  The  preparatory  direction  fails 
him  at  no  point;  the  impulse  has  been  given  for  all  ulterior  pmgress. 
All  that  asks  only  to  be  develo^^d  from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious, 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  preparatory  school  of  which  the  kindergarten 
is  the  first  stage. 
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"  Wliat  path  does  the  intermediate  school  follow  ?  It  attaches  itself 
very  intimately  to  the  acts,  to  the  phenomena  and  to  the  intuitions  of 
the  kindergrtrten  ;  but  it  gives  to  the  observation  of  each  individual  a 
general  significance,  an  intellectual  character,  and  a  form  of  thought; 
for  example  :  *  This  way,  that  way,  goes  my  ball ;  up,  down,  forwai-d, 
back  (intuition  of  the  kindergarten).  I  can  imagine  everywhere  ih 
space,  three  lines,  three  directions,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles, 
in  a  point  (conception  of  the  intermediate  schuol).  A  whole  has  two 
halves ;  two  halves  make  a  whole  (intuition  of  the  kindergarten).  I 
can  divide  a  whole  into  two  equal  parts  and  join  these  two  halves  to 
make  the  whole  again  (intellectual  and  general  conception  of  the  inter- 
mediate school).* " 

Then  again,  the  child  playing  with  the  parallel  tablets  in  the  5th 

gift  has  had  more  than  one  opi>ortunity  to  convince  himself  that  if  he 

places  them  in  a  square  against  each  of  the  equal  sides  of  tlie  isosceles 

triangle,  he  uses  as  many  tablets  as  he  would  need  to  make  a  square 

upon  the  third  side.     lie  has  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  the 

rectangular  scalene  triangles  ;  the  school  will  only  have  to  resume  these 

impressions  and  to  generalize  them  in  order  to  deduce  the  theorem  of 

Pythagoras. 

Exercises  in  Language. 

The  designation  of  the  object  by  the  word  and  by  the  sign,  and 
notably  writing,  with  reading  for  a  corollary,  belong  evidently  to  the 
same  phase  of  the  child's  development.*  In  the  Education  of  Man 
already  Frbbel  assigned  to  the  exei*cises  of  language  the  study  of  the 
word  itself,  entirely  separated  from  the  object  it  expresses,  and  treated 
speech  as  a  substance.  He  indicated  by  that  the  path  to  follow  in 
instruction,  and  traced  the  outlines  of  his  subsequent  pamphlet : 
**  How  Lina  learns  to  write  and  read,"  that  is  to  say,  the  decomposition 
of  words  into  syllables,  the  dismeml>ennent  of  the  syllables  and  the 
analysis  of  the  parts  that  compose  them  (vowels  and  consonants),  and 
in  the  last  place  their  graphic  representation  by  the  means  of  conven- 

•In  bis  iiionogTai)h  :  "  How  Lina  learns  to  write  and  read  "  (and  not  to  read  and 
write),  PYObel  Axes  In  a  precise  manner  tlia  ago  which  is  suited  to  learning  to  read  : 
be  puts  this  occupation  In  the  last  year  of  the  kindergarten.  He  supposes  that  Lina 
has  attained  the  ago  of  six  years,  and  that  having  observed  the  Joy  of  her  father  at 
receiving  a  letter,  and  Ms  eagerness  to  answer  it,  she  has  coneeivod  the  most  intense 
desire  to  learn  to  write.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  little  girl  had  been 
educated  without  suspecting  it,  in  a  i>orfectly  normal  manner,  or  as  Frflbel  expresses 
himself  in  an  allaiffed  unity  of  life :  before  thinking  of  writing  a  letter  she  had 
learnetl  to  execute  a  multitude  of  things  with  the  most  simple  playthings,  to  bnild 
beautifully  with  the  cube  and  its  derivatives  ;  to  make  pretty  designs  with  tablets  of 
ditferent  forms  and  colors  ;  a«  well  as  with  the  little  sticks,  etc.  Lina  then  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  the  age  at  which  she  begins  to  instruct  herself  cannot  be  taken 
for  a  rule,  when  the  question  is  of  rhtldren  who  have  passed  months  in  knitting  a 
garter  very  badly,  and  years  in  making  a  stocking  which  a  machine  does  Infinitely 
better  in  a  few  minutes.  Such  children  become  a<lult8  without  going  out  of  leading 
strings.  FrObel  attributes,  in  a  great  part,  the  imi>erfcctIon  of  our  schools  andonr 
teaching  to  our  instructing  our  children  without  their  feeling  the  want  of  It,  and 
even  after  having  extinguished  that  want  in  them. 
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tional  signs.  '*  When  the  scholar  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  visible 
manifestation  of  every  understood  word,  enunciated  or  simply  formu- 
lated in  the  thought,  we  will  seek  a  great  choice  of  expressions  which 
she  will  write,  or  indeed,  if  she  desires  it,  she  will  be  allowed  to  write 
words  or  little  phrases  hei-self.  The  c(;rrection  is  made  by  the  pupil 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  lliis  method  of  teaching 
naturally  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  orthography,  which  is  confounded 
with  that  of  writing;  she  thus  spares jhe  pupil  tliat  dry  study,  so  long 
and  difficult  when  it  is  presented  to  her  in  an  isolated  form.  She 
already  knows  how  to  read,  according  to  the  iii'st  notion  which  is 
attached  to  that  word,  and  while  formerly  bhe  only  spelled  with  great 
effort  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  study,  she  now  learns  to  read  without 
fatigue  or  trouble,  after  only  a  few  days*  application." 

Number, 

The  process  used  for  the  word  applies  equally  to  number ;  for  the 
method  is  a  key  which  opens  all  doors ;  number  is  treated  according  to 
its  constituent  elements,  decomposed  and  recomposed,  analyzed  into  its 
parts  (equal — unequal,  binary  series  and  ternary  series),  and  finally 
represented  by  the  figure,  distinct  fn)m  the  number  itself.  Here  again 
the  child  arrives  without  difficulty  at  numeration  and  ciphering. 

The  tracing  of  the  signs  representative  of  sjK^ech  and  numbpr  luvs  for 
its  first  condition  the  study  of  drawing;  by  means  of  the  stereotyped 
netted  paper,  tlie  child  is  enabled  U)  reproduce  all  the  forms  he  has  had 
a  glimf.se  of  before,  by  reducing  them  to  combinations  of  lines  the 
length  of  from  1  to  5  squares  of  the  net.  The  instruction  dees  not  go 
beyond  that  for  the  moment,  because  all  the  subsequent  varieties  of 
number  are  already  given  or  at  least  indicated  by  the  number  5.* 

Form  anfl  Dimension. 
For  want  of  time  and  space,  Frobel  limits  himself  to  sending  his 
pupil  to  the  Effucatitm  of  Man  for  what  touches  upon  language  and 
naml)er ;  and  for  what  regards  form  and  dimension,  to  the  exposition 
and  lithographs  of  the  5th  gift  and  to  the  forms  of  knowledije  made 
with  different  triangles,  "which  are  with  the  works  in  wood  the  most 
important  means  of  connection  and  transition  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  school,  while  passing  through  the  intermediate  class."  lie 
advises  him  to  develop  what  the  kindergarten  has  given  him,  to  set  out 

•The  impoMibillty  of  finding  the  exact  relation  of  the  diaRonnl  to  the  Pi«lc  of  the 
■qiure  led  Frfibel  to  adopt  for  the  practice  of  drawing  a  sort  of  compromise,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  mu9ic1axif«  iwe,  in  order,  hy  a  toleration  of  the  oar.  to  put  their 
gamut  In  unison  with  that  of  the  phyBicij»ti«:  the  Bide  of  the  square  being  r>.  ho  takes  the 
very  Approximatlre  ratio  7  avthe  length  of  the  diagonal.  By  this  procogp,  an  simpleas 
it  is  ingeniooR,  the  child,  after  having  drawn  the  square  and  the  Isosceles  right  angled 
triangle,  which  serve  as  types  to  the  binary  scries  of  the  nth  gift,  translates  them 
without  the  assistance  of  the  compass.  Into  circles  and  semi-circles.  As  soon  as  this 
expedient  has  become  familiar,  he  feels  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  hexagon  and 
the  equilateral  triangle,  principles  of  the  ternary  series  of  the  Cth  gift,  any  more 
than  he  does  the  ellipse,  a  curvilinear  translation  of  the  right  angled  parallelogram, 
which  belong  to  the  same  leriet. 
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from  the  cube  to  decompose  it  into  its  isolated  parts  by  rising  to  gen- 
eral intuitions  and  to  descend  thus  from  the  cube  to  the  square  tablets 
and  tlie  surfaces,  from  the  edges  to  the  lines  and  the  little  sticks.  **  You 
may/'  he  said,  "))ur8ue  the  study  of  numbers,  setting  out  from  the 
knowledge  of  isolated  numbers  and  their  differences,  up  to  the  teach- 
ing of  relations  and  proportions,  frum  the  stage  of  intuition  up  to  that 
of  intellectual  conception."  The  same  material  is  thus  taken  up  again 
as  a  sub-work  and  treated  in  a  different  point  of  view.* 

Material  for  the  Intermediate  Class. 

Frobel,  however,  does  not  restrict  his  materials  to  the  gifts  for  the 
earliest  childhood;  he  reserves  for  the  second  period  of  childhood  a 
whole  collection  of  new  playthings  contained  in  a  box  with  14  solids 
which  he  sent  to  his  pupil  as  the  support  of  his  exposition.  The 
object  of  this  collection  is  to  give  the  child  the  intuition  of  the  deriv- 
atives of  the  cube  with  their  intermediate  forms,  an  intuition  which 
the  school  in  its  turn  will  still  later  fathom  and  generalize.  It  plays 
the  .same  part,  in  tlie  intermediate  class,  as  the  second  gift  does  in  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  also  very  closely  allied  to  the  kindergarten.  The 
ball,  the  cylinder  and  the  cube  under  its  double  asj^ect  (first  as  a  pure, 
mathematical  cube,  then  as  a  cube  perforated,  and  adapted,  therefore^ 
to  different  transformations),  form  the  iirst  four  of  fourteen  solids 
which  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  series;  one  comprises  the  forms 
whicli  go  from  the  cube  to  the  ball,  the  other  those  between  the  ball 
and  the  cube;  two  lateral  compartments  contain  the  complementary 
parts  that  serve  to  reconstruct  the  cube-type ;  they  may  be  u>ed  fur 
new  conibinatiouH,  and  thus  furnish  material  for  an  infinity  of  plays; 
Frolx^l  liiinself  ])oints  out  as  an  excellent  recreation  the  recognition  of 
the  (liiTfrent  hodies  ])y  touch,  with  the  eyes  closed. 

To  tlnjse  four  boilies  of  the  kindergarten,  succeed  first  the  octohe- 
dron,  the  rhoinluidddecahedron  and  the  tetrahedron,  with  their  intermedi- 
ates, then  the  prisms  and  oblique  pyramids.  "These  fourteen  solids," 
says  Fnihel,  in  closing  his  letter,  *'  introduce  you  into  the  whole  kingdom 
and  domain  of  nature  and  bodies  in  their  three  principal  series  of  de- 
velopment, according  to  the  modifications  suffered  by  the  surfaces, 
edgf^s  or  angles.  The  formation  of  the  bodies  here  closes ;  but  the 
development  is  pursued  by  means  of  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  by  the  forms  of  thought." 

The  determination  of  the  solids  by  the  direction,  number,  size, 
union  or  sei)aration  of  surfaces,  edges  and  angles,  is  a  constant  provoca- 
tive to  th(?  abstract  and  comparative  study  of  all  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion, and  consequently  an  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  space,  form, 
number  and  dimension. 

The  intermedijite  class  thus  prepares  for  the  study  of  crystallography 
and  its  laws,  in  the  same  way  that  the  kindergarten  gave  the  intuition 

•The  geometrical  p.iner-folding  of  K5hler  offers  one  of  the  happleat  approprlfttlonf 
of  the  exercises  of  tbo  kiudcrgarten  to  the  school. 
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of  bodies.  Tlie  scliool  will  have  but  one  step  to  take  to  teuch  its  pupils 
that  salt  crystallizes  into  cubes,  alum  into  octohedrons,  etc ,  in  order  to 
lemd  them  to  uiiueralogy  on  one  side,  and  to  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Ob»tnt€UUtn»  of  Nature  in  Exi-ursioriM, 
The  intuition  and  conception  of  form,  dimension  and  number  lead 
anew  to  tlie  intuition,  the  conception  and  the  knowletige  of  tlie  exter- 
nal world.     Here,  again,  Friihel  refers  to  the  Educanun  of  AJan,  in 
which  he  recommended  to  the  schuol-mastei-s  to  take  their  pupils  at 
leaat  once  a  week  into  the  country,  **  not  like  a  flock  of  sheep  nor  a 
eouipatiy  of  soldiers,  but  as  children  with  their  father,  younger  brothera 
with  the  elder,  making  them  observe  what  nature  offers  them  at  every 
dwaaon.     Do  not  let  the  village  teiiclier  say  in  reply  to  this  :  *  my  pupils 
are  in  the  country  all  day ;  they  run  about  all  the  time  in  the  o[)en  air.' 
They  run  about  in  the  open  air,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  live  in  the 
cx>untry ;  they  do  not  live  in  natui-e  and  with  it    They  are  like  tlie 
inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  situation,  where  they  were  bom  and  have 
^^wQ  up,  but  who  have  no  suspicion  of  its  beauty.*'     Frcibel  meets 
ajiotlier  ohjection.    '*  Father,  instructor,  educator,"  he  says,  "do  not 
Aay  *  I,  myseir,  know  notliing  of  that; '    the  quoistion  here,  is  not  to 
oommunicate  acquired  knowledge,  but  to  arouse  new  knowledge.     You 
^rill  make  observations,  and  you  will  provoke  your  pupiLs  and  yourself 
to  tlie  consciousness  of  nhat  you  shall  have  observed.     To  know  the 
«*nergetic  legality  of  nature  and  its  unity,  there  is  no  need  of  conven- 
^onal  denominations  of  objects  of  nature  or  of  their  properties,  but 
only  a  ))ui'e  conception  and  dt^fiuite  di'signation  of  those  objects,  ac- 
cording to  their  essence  and  the  essence  of  language.     The  knowledge 
of  the  name  alrea<ly  given  to  the  object  and  in  general  use,  is  of  very  little 
importance  ;  nothing  is  essential  but  the  clear  intuition  and  designation 
<if  the  pro|»ertie3  not  only  in  particular  but  in  general.     Give  the  object 
of  nature  its  common  local  name,  or  if  you  absolutely  know  no  name  for 
it,  give  it  the  one  suggested  at  the  moment,  or  what  i-*  infinitely  better. 
make  use  of  some  substitute  or  circumlocution  until  you  discover,  no 
matter  wli«*i-e,  the  name  generally  adnptrd,  and  thus  put  your  knowl- 
edge in  harmony  with  the  general  knowledge. 

"This  is  why,  when  you  lead  your  pupils  into  the  country,  you 
should  not  say  :  *  1  have  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature,  I  do 
not  know  tht>ir  names.'  Should  you  have  only  the  most  elementary 
instruction,  the  faithful  observation  of  nature  will  l>ring  you  infinitely 
more  elevating  and  profound  knowledge,  extertuil  or  ititHrual,  more  living 
knowledge  of  individuality  an4  diversity,  than  the  ordinary  books  you 
would  l)e  able  to  acquire  and  to  comprehend  will  teach  you.  Besides, 
this  supposed  superior  knowledge  commonly  rests  upon  remarks  which 
the  simplest  man  is  able  to  make,  often  upon  phenomena  which  the 
simple'^t  man,  with  little  or  no  expense,  sees  better  than  the  most  costly 
experiments  will  show  him,  provided  he  always  takes  his  eyes  with 
him  to  see  with." 
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Fiobel  attaches  the  natural  sciences  to  this  contemplation  of  the  exter- 
nal world  in  a  circumference  more  and  more  extended,  and  particularly 
as  a  germ  and  point  of  departure,  the  science  of  botiiny.  With  botany 
is  connected,  in  an  entirely  organic  and  living  way,  the  knowledge  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  **for  certain  plants  are  companions  of  the 
water,  and  grow  on  the  border  of  the  stream  or  river ;  others  prefer 
the  carpet  of  the  meadows  and  valleys,  or  the  fresh  and  balmy  air  of 
mountains ;  others  still  were  brought  from  distant  countries.  There- 
fore plants  are  excellent  guides  for  the  study  of  geography.  Also  bot- 
any always  seconds  the  education  of  the  sense  of  color  and  form,  by 
the  repi'oduction  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  drawing  or  painting." 

Such  are  the  suggestions  left  by  Frcibel,  in  view  of  establishing  a 
bond  between  the  two  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  between  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract.  They  are  amply  sufiicient  if  not  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  school  proper,  at  least 
for  the  immediate  organization  of  the  intermediate  class  or  the  lower 
section  of  the  primary  school.  By  carrying  back  to  unity  the  intui- 
tions and  knowledge  which  have  come  to  the  child  by  fragments ;  by 
restoring  the  principle  of  action  that  animated  antiquity,  so  as  to  com- 
bine knowing  and  doing  in  their  industry,  Frobel  gave  a  real  basis  to 
education.  Tt  cannot  be  denied  that  there  still  exists  in  the  realization 
of  his  gigantic  work  more  than  one  gap  and  more  than  one  want  of 
equilibrium.  But  he  has  traced  out  the  plan,  surveyed  the  ground,  and 
collected  the  materials ;  it  is  for  the  men  of  initiative  and  of  good  will 
to  do  the  rest 
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SATING  THE  CATECHISM  * 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  small  book,  which  perhaps  some  of  yon,  in 

all  your  researches  through  the  large  libraries  in  this  country  and  in 

Europe,  have  never  discovered.    I  know  not  who  compiled  it,  l^ut  it  ha* 

ihne  more  to  form  the  i^eio  England  ehar€ieUr  than  any  book  except  the 

Bible.     Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce  you  to  the  "New   England 

Primer."     Here  we  have,  among  many  other  things,  this  important 

information: 

**  In  Adam's  lUl 

We  sinned  aU.'' 

**Tho  cat  doth  play. 
And  after  flay.*^ 

**  The  Aofji  doth  bite 
The  thief  at  nlfcbt;'* 

and  so  on.  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  John  Rogers,  burning  at  the  stake 
in  Smithfield,  in  1554,  and  "  his  wife  and  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
the  breast,*'  looking  on.  Does  that  mean  that  he  had  nine  children  or  ten? 
I  have  stumbled,  then,  upon  two  unsettled  historical  questions:  one  is, 
Who  compiled  the  New  England  Prim/rrf  and  the  other  is,  Ilou)  many  ehU- 
dren  did  John  Rogers  hatef  We  are  in  the  habit  of  settling  such  ques- 
tions here,  but  we  have  not  time  to  settle  these  now. 

The  "Primer"  which  was  used  in  Westhampton  was  a  square  book. 
It  was  not  in  this  oblong,  modem  form.  This  liook,  therefore,  does  not 
look  to  me  quite  orthodox  outside;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  orthodox 
innide,  for  it  contains  the  Catechism.  The  Catechism,  as  we  studied  and 
recited  it,  was  dividcfl  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  comprehended  all 
l>etween,  **What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  and  "  the  First  Command- 
ment." Tlic  second  embraced  all  the  "Commandments,"  together  with 
"  What  is  required?  "  and  "  What  is  forbidden?  "  in  them  all,  and  **  The 
reasons  annexed  for  observing  them."  The  third  included  all  from  the 
question,  "Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
Go<1?"  to  the  end.  The  Catechism  was  required,  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  town,  to  be  perfectly  committed  to  memorj',  and  recited  in  the 
meeting-house  by  all  the  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen.  These  public  recitations  were  held  on  three  different  Sab1)aths  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  with  perhaps  a  fortnight  intervening  between 
each  of  them,  to  allow  suflJcicnt  time  for  the  children  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  division  assigned. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  commencing  the  exercise,  the  excitement 
was  tremendous.  As  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  about  to  begin 
lietween  the  immense  armadas  of  England  and  France,  Lonl  Nelson  dis- 
played at  the  masthead  of  his  flagship,  "The  Victory,"  the  exciting 
proclamation,  streaming  in  the  wind,  "  England  expects  every  man 
TO  DO  nia  DUTY  ! "  That  proclamation  woke  all  the  national  enthusiasm 
of  his  officers  and  men,  and  stnmg  every  nerve  for  the  awful  conflict. 
Scarcely  less  imperative  and  exciting  was  the  annual  announcement  by 

*  Prom  nn  Ad(1re«s  before  the  New  England  ntntoric  Genealogical  Society,  on  the  town 
of  Watthampton,  Doc.  4, 1878.    By  Dorus  Clarltc,  D.  D. 
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Father  Ilalc :  "  Sabbath  after  next,  t/ie  flr$t  divMon  of  the  CatechUm  will  be 
recited  Iiere/*    It  sent  a  thrill  through  the  town. 

There  was  "no  discharge  in  tliat  war/'  Public  scntioient  demanded 
the  most  implicit  obedience  by  all  concerned.  The  old  Primers  were 
looked  up,  new  ones  bought,  and  the  parents  set  their  chihlrcn  to  the 
work  at  once  and  in  earnest.  Every  question  and  every  answer  must  be 
most  thoroughly  commilted  to  memory,  verbatim  et  literatim  ei  punetuatim. 
The  time  for  recitation  was  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service.  All  the 
children  in  the  town,  dressed  in  their  •*  Sabba-day  clothes,"  were  arrangeti 
shoulder  to  shoulder, — the  l>oys  on  the  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other 
of  the  broad  aisle,  beginning  at  the  ** deacon's  scat''  l)eneath  the  pulpit, 
and  extending  down  that  aisle,  and  round  through  the  side  aisles  as  far  as 
was  necessary.  The  parents— "  children  of  a  larger  growth  ** — crowdiil 
the  pews  and  galleries,  tremblingly  anxious  that  their  little  ones  might 
acquit  themselves  well.  Many  a  mother  bent  over  that  scene  with  solemn 
interest,  handkerchief  in  hand,  the  tears  of  joy  ready  to  fall  if  their  chil- 
dren should  succeetl,  and  tears  of  som)w  if  they  should  happen  to  fail 
It  was  a  si)ectacle  worthy  of  a  (minter. 

Father  Hale,  standing  in  the  pulpit,  put  out  the  questions  to  the  chil- 
dren in  onler;  and  each  one,  when  the  question  came  to  him,  was  expected 
to  wheel  out  of  the  line,  a  la  militaire,  into  the  broad  aisle,  and  face  the 
minister,  and  make  his  very  best  obeisance,  and  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  without  the  slightest  mistake.  To  be  UAd,  that  is,  to  be  prompted 
or  corrected  by  the  minister,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  permitted  by  any  child 
who  expected  thereafter  to  have  any  reputation  in  that  town  for  gootl 
scholarship.  In  this  manner  the  three  divisions  of  the  Catechism  were 
successively  recited,  while  many  were  the  "knees  which  smote  one 
against  another; "  and  many  are  the  persons  who  recollect,  and  will  long 
recollect,  the  palpitating  heart,  the  tremulous  voice,  the  quivering  frame, 
with  which  for  several  years  they  went  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  But. 
if  the  nervous  effects  of  that  exercise  were  appalling,  the  moral  influence 
was  most  sjilutary;  and  I  desire,  in  this  presence,  to  acknowledge  my  deep 
obligations  to  my  parents,  who  long  since,  as  I  trust,  "passiHi  into  the 
skies."  for  their  fidelity  in  requiring  me,  much  against  my  will,  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  to  "say"  it  six  or  seven 
years  in  succession  in  the  old  meeting-house  in  Wcsthampton,  amid  trem- 
blings and  agitations  I  can  never  cease  to  remembiT. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Catechism  formed  a  part  of  the  eurrienlum 
of  all  the  common  schools  in  that  town  for  half  a  century,  and  was  as 
thoroughly  taught  and  as  regularly  recited  there  as  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  or  Murray's  English  Grammar.  It  was  as  truly  a  classic  as  any 
other  book.  It  was  taught  everywhere, — in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and 
in  the  church, — indeed,  it  was  the  principal  intellectual  and  religious  pttb 
vlum  of  the  people.  We  had  it  for  breakfast,  and  we  had  it  for  dinner, 
and  we  had  it  for  supper.  The  entire  town  was  Mtnrated  with  its  dtxr 
triues,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  so  at  the  present  day.  The  people  could 
not,  of  course,  descend  into  the  profound  depths  of  the  metaphysics  of 
theology,  but  they  thoroughly  understood  the  tn/^fem  which  was  held  by 
the  fathers  in  New  England.     They  were  not  indeed  prepared  to 

''Reason  high 
of  Providence,  forekaowledge,  will,  and  (kta, 
Fixed  fote,  tree  will,  foruknowledgo  alMoIute ;  ** 
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but  they  so  clearly  apprcliendcd  what  they  believed  to  bo  the  truths  of  iho 
Bible, 

"  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
They  could  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  Jnstlfy  the  ways  of  God  to  men.''* 

The  practice  of  instructmg  the  children  thoroughly  in  the  Catechism. 
was  very  general  throughout  Ncav  England  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  arrival  of  "The  Mayflower."  Judge  Sewall,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Diary,"  just  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
speaks  of  a  certain  Sabbath,  which,  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  this  city, 
was  called  "Tlu  CaUchmng  Day,'"  and  of  his  wearing  a  new  article  of  cloth- 
ing in  honor  of  that  specially  important  custom.  But  I  believe  that  that 
excellent  practice  was  nowhere  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  it  was  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  That  was  largely  owing  to  the  transcendent 
influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards, — clarum  et  tenerahile  nomen, — who  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  ministers  in  Boston  and  Scothuid  as  the  oracle  in  all 
metaphysical  and  theological  matters.  His  influence  in  Northampton  and 
Stockbridge,  and  in  the  regions  round  about,  is  visible  today  in  the  pecu- 
liar moral  and  religious  grain  of  the  people.* 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  waft  tlie  way  the  New  England  character  was 
formed.  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  "  The  Biglow  Papers."  has 
given  us  a  very  seasonable  caution  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He  says, 
with  only  a  slight  alteration,  if  his  serio-comic  style  and  orthography  be 
admissible, 

^^Tonng  folks  arc  smart,  but  all  alnH  ^od  thct's  new; 
I  guct>9  the  f;:ran*thcni  thcjr  knowed  sunthin',  to. 
They  toiled  an*  prayed,  built  sure  in  the  beginning 
AfC  never  let  us  tech  the  underpinnirC,*" 

General  Besult, 

The  general  res\dt  was,  and  still  is,  that  sobriety,  large  intelligence, 
sound  mondity,  and  unfeigned  piety  exist  there  to  a  wider  extent  than  in 
any  other  community  of  equal  size  within  the  limits  of  my  acquaintance. 
Revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  great  frequency,  purity,  and  power; 
and  to-day  more  than  one  third  of  the  population,  all  told,  are  meml>ers  of 
that  Congregutionul  church.  Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  regular 
attendants  on  public  worship.  Thirty  eight  of  the  young  men  have  giiid- 
uatcd  from  college,  have  entered  the  learned  professions,  and  esj)ecially 
the  Christmn  ministry,  and  several  of  them  have  risen  to  positions  of  tlie 
highest  usefulness  and  honor.  These,  I  believe,  are  much  larger  imt 
oentagcs  of  educated  men,  of  Christian  men,  of  useful  men,  than  can  be 
fonnd  in  any  other  town  in  this  or  any  other  commonwealth. 

I  have  reside<l  in  that  town  sixteen  years,  in  Williamstown  four  years, 
in  Andover  thn'e  years,  in  Blandford  twelve  years,  in  Springfield  six 
years,  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  thirty-seven  years,  and  havo 
therefore  had  some  opportunities  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
of  the  relative  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  different  parts  of  tins 


•fotXheolhfr  side  of  Jonathan  Edwards*  theology  and  Inflaonce,  see  article  Hn  Inter 
■■tknitl  Review  for  July  1880,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmea. 
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Common wcul til :  nnd  1  wiy  It  "  without  fear  or  favor,  or  hope  of  reward;" 
I  Riiy  it  with  no  invidious  itplrit  whatever;  I  say  it  simply  because  historic 
verity  peremptorily  refjuires  that  it  should  be  sjiid, — tliat  I  have  nowhere 
found,  in  these  communities  geneniUy.  such  profound  reference  for  the 
name  of  JEHOVAH,  the  Infinite  and  Personal  GoD;  such  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  divin(»  authority  of  the  Holy  Script urc»s;  such  devout  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  Sabbath:  sucli  Imbitual  practice  of  family 
prayers;  such  respect  for  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  such  anxiety  for 
revivals  of  religion:  such  serious  determination  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heav(!n;  and  such  deep  conviction  that  it  never  can  be  reached, 
except  by  re|K>ntance  for  sin.  and  faith  in  a  cniclfled  Redeemer,  as  I  have 
seen  in  that  town. 

The  cause  of  this  superior  Christian  tone  of  society,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  trace  effects  back  to  tlieir  caus<»s, — can  be  found,  not  in  the  local  posi- 
tion of  that  town,  not  in  its  scenery,  not  in  its  peculiarly  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  prosecrution  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  not  in  the  wealth  cre- 
ated by  great  manufacturing  Industries,  for  all  the  manufactories  of  which 
it  can  br)ast,  I  believe,  are  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill;  but  that  cause  is  its 
more  thorough  indo<tri nation,  from  its  settlement  down  to  tlie  present 
day,  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  creating  public  sentiment,  permeat- 
ing domestic  life,  giving  vigor  to  conscience,  converting  men  to  Christ, 
and  impregnating  society,  through  all  its  ramifications,  with  a  profounder 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  During  my  boyhood  and  youth,  1  never  knew 
my  father's  house  locked  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  by  day  or  night; 
but  it  was  locked  with  a  lock  of  very  pi'euliar  con.<*truction  and  strength. 
The  Bible  and  the  Catechism  were  the  "combination  lock"  which  thor- 
oughly protected  every  man's  liouse. 

Education  nl  liesultji. 

The  educational  results  of  that  metlKwl  of  learning  and  "  Saying  the 
Catechism"  were  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  Committing  sotlior- 
oughly  to  memory  such  a  long  siTies  of  questions  and  answers,  and  doing 
it  for  so  many  years,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  marked  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  powers.  It  lias  long  iMfn  a  ijuestion  among  educators 
how  much  the  memory  should  Ik"  taxe<l.  Some  hold  that  it  cannot  be 
overloaded;  and  others  say  that  to  chargt?  it  highly  weakens  its  ability,  and 
injures  mental  discipline.  What  is  the  memory?  It  is  the  power  of 
.•*tfM-ing  up  for  future  u.<e  the  knowledge  we  have  already  acquirc»d.  and  of 
recalling  it  at  pleasure.  Direct  efforts  to  do  this  are  doubtless  unwise; 
but  it  can  be  sufllciently  done  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  education  with- 
out direct  elTort.  To  form  a  gofxi  memory,  an  idea  must  l>e  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  sometinu»s  it  must  be  repeated  again  and 
ag:\in  to  make  a  deep  impression.  That  remarkable  pnictice  of  commit- 
tinir  to  nieiuc^ry  the  catechism,  through  so  many  years  nnd  with  such 
punctilious  accuniey,  met  precisely  these  recpiin^ments,  and  was  observed 
to  be  a  ni(Kt  important  factor  in  the  wiucation  of  the  people. 

Archbishoj)  Whateley  .says  that  **  the  knmrftdfje  of  maiit  ignorance  is  the 
much  negh?cted  friend  of  human  knowledge."  But  that  practice  of 
*'  Saying  the  Catechism  "  made  the  children  of  Westhampton  pay  ipedal 
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aUentian  to  that  "friend  of  human  knowledge," — "the  knowledge  of 
man's  ignorance."  If  any  thing  con  teach  us  our  "ignorance."  it  is  a 
"  knowledge  "  of  the  great  truths  taught  in  the  Catechism.  Those  truths 
have  depths  which  the  longest  finite  line  can  never  sound,  and  heights  to 
which  the  boldest  angelic  wing  can  never  soar.  They  teach  us.  too,  that, 
though  men  may  be  highly  intelligent  on  other  subjects,  they  may  be 
profoundly  unacquainted  with  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Judge. 

And,  iK'sides,  the  sharp  definitions  in  the  Catechism  had  the  same  edu- 
cating effect.  A  good  definition  is  Siiid  to  be  more  than  half  the  a rgu 
ment.  Dimicl  Webster  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  stating  hi.s  c&se  so 
clearly  to  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  senate,  that  the  statement  virtually 
argued  the  case.  It  is  very  much  so  with  the  definitions  of  the  Cate- 
chism. The  statement  is  the  argument.  For  instanc*e,  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  Ood, 
and  to  enjoy  Ilim  forever."  This  definition  is  so  obviously  accurate, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  corroborated  by  all  our  moml  instincts,  that  it  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  many  a  noble  life. 

"  What  is  God?  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justitre,  goodness,  and  truth."  Can 
any  thing  l)e  more  comprehensive  and  exact? 

"What  is  sin?  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God."  Here  we  have  both  the  negative  and  positive  sides 
of  sin, — the  not  doing,  and  tlie  doing.  There  is  nothing  defictient,  and 
nothing  redundant  The  definition  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  no 
more. 

"What  are  the  decrees  of  Ood?  The  decrees  of  Grxl  arc  His  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  coun.sel  of  His  own  will,  whereby,  for  His  glory. 
He  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  Agiiinst  this  riK-k  of 
troth  the  waves  of  criticism  have  dashed  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  have  made  no  impression. 

"Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam's  first  transgression?  The  covenant 
being  made  with  Adam,  not  cmly  for  kimscOf,  but  for  his  posterity,  all 
mankind,  descending  fn)m  him  by  ordinary  genenition,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  tnmsgression."  Tliat  the  fall  of  Adam 
somehow  or  other  affects  "his  posterity,"  all  history  affirms;  the  modus 
is  infinitesimally  unimportant,  but  the  n'presentative  or  coriwnite  theory 
of  the  Catechism  has  been,  historically,  more  gencnilly  accepted  than  any 
other. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  were  men  of  great  intelligence, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
their  definitions  are  wonderful  specimens  of  clear  and  exact  thought, — as 
nearly  mathematical  as  the  case  would  admit.  And  then,  too,  such 
was  their  high  sense  of  responsibility,  that  they  took  ample  time 
to  complete  their  work  with  the  most  scnipulous  car(>.  In  the  for- 
mation of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  they  8;it  more  than  five  years,  and  held  one  thousand 
one    hundred    and    sixty-three    sessions.    They   considered,   reconsld- 
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crcd,  and  considered  over  and  over  again  every  point,  so  as  to  repro- 
duce Ibe  very  min<l  and  will  of  the  Great  luspircr  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  make  their  work  echo  what  they  believetl  to  l>e  the  real  meanin:^  of 
that  Book.  Now,  such  thorough  drilling  in  the  Catechism,  in  its  clear 
dcflnitions  and  exact  statements, — in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the 
church, — could  not  hut  exert  a  most  potent  influence  uj)on  the  suscepti- 
ble minds  of  the  children  and  youth.  It  strengthened  their  memories;  it 
enlarged  their  views;  it  gave  power  to  conscience;  it  awakenetl  deep  solic- 
itude alK)ut  tlic  Eternal  Future;  it  formed  the  habit  of  clear  thought,  of 
close  reasoning,  and  of  logical  deduction ;  and  if  I  may  be  forgiven  the 
egotism  of  referring  for  a  moment  to  my  own  experience,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  would  sjiy,  that  I  have  been  through  the  process  of  calcu- 
lating eclipses  of  the  sun  which  required  the  most  sustained  attention  for 
several  days  in  succession ;  I  have  followed  Butler  iu  his  profound  discus- 
sions in  **The  Analogy:'*  and  Leibnitz  in  liis  herculean  effort  to  wrestle 
in  his  "Theodicaja,"  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  moral  evil,  and 
sought  to  settle  that  vexed  question,  yes,  that  Texatumma  qucpttlio  of  theo- 
logians, JloiP  could  a  Holy  Godj)ermtt  sin  to  enter  tlie  universe? — but  I  have 
never  discovered  that  all  these  calculations  and  discussions  exerted  a 
better  influence  upon  my  own  mind,  than  my  early  familiarity  with  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  That  is  nearly  as  much  a  treatise  on  logic 
as  it  is  on  theology ;  and  it  is  a  very  martinet  in  mental  discipline. 

Results  v]>on  the  World  drawn  from  tlie  Experience  of  Westhamjftan. 

But  what  have  been  the  results  of  this  system  of  thorough  religious 
training  w;w/i  the  itorld,  through  the  influence  of  the  children  of  West- 
hampton?  "  Conduct,'*  Siiys  Matthew  Arnold,  "is  at  least  three-quarters 
of  human  life."  What,  then,  has  been  the  *'  conduct "  of  the  children  of 
WesthamiTton?  Let  history  answer;  and  I  wish  to  hold  your  minds  to  a 
true  historical  perspective. 

As  already  sUited,  thirty-eight  of  her  young  men  have  obtained  a  liberal 
education,  and  several  oth(?rs  have  gone  into  professional  life,  and  into 
olher  us(?ful  vocations,  without  the  bc^nefit  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 
But  let  me  be  more  specific.  Twenty  three  of  these  young  men  have 
become  clergymen.  One  of  them  has  been  pastor  of  an  important  church 
in  this  city,  and  President  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Others 
have  been  settled  in  churches  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common 
wealth,  and  others  still,  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New*Jersey,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  One  hjis  liv(»d  eighteen 
years  in  the  kraals  of  Southern  Africa,  teaching  the  benighted  Hottentots 
the  way  to  heaven;  and  another,  for  twenty-eight  years  has  performed 
missionary  labor  in  Western  Asia,  through  the  exactions  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  horrors  of  the  recent  war  with  Russia.  One  of  them 
devised  the  famous  "pledge"  which  is  working  out- the  temperance 
reformation:  and  published  a  volume  of  statistics,  collected  from  exjxiri- 
ence  in  Europe  and  America,  showing  that  men,  in  the  long  run,  can  per- 
form more  labor  and  contribute  more  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  resting  one  day  in  seven  and  keeping  the  Sabb  »lh  holy,  than 
by  laboring  continuously  seven  days  in  the  week.     Two  farmers  in  West- 
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hampton  had  two  sons  each  who  went  to  college,  graduated  with  honor, 
became  clergymen,  and  rose  to  such  eminence  that  the  colleges  made  them 
all  Doctors  of  Divinity, — whether  thai  title  be  worth  little  or  much. 

Take  next  the  leffol  profession.  Westhampton  has  raised  but  few  law- 
yers. When  Peter  the  Great  was  in  Loudon,  he  saw  the  Lords  with  their 
bag  wigs  coming  out  of  Westminster  Hall;  and  he  asked,  **Who  are 
those  fellows  yonder?  "  He  was  told  that  they  were  lawyers.  **  What! " 
he  exclaimed, — **  lawyers,  lawyers;  what  do  they  want  so  many  lawyers 
here  for?  There  are  only^two  of  them  in  Russia,  and  those  I  intend  to 
hang  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  '*  I  do  not  know  that  Westhampton  people 
ever  hung  a  lawyer,  but  1  know  that  they  have  starved  them  all  out  of 
that  town.  Though  Westhampton  has  only  about  as  much  use  for  law 
yers  as  Russia  had  in  the  days  of  that  autocnit, — who  was  himself  the 
maker,  the  expounder,  and  the  executor  of  all  the  laws, — she  has  sent 
two  to  this  city  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  and  a  few  others  to  Ohio 
and  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  mantles  of  Coke  and  Webster 
set  gracefully  on  her  sons. 

Take  the  medical  profession.  Westhampton  has  sent  one  physician  to 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  this  city  ever  had ;  another,  of  equal 
eminence,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge:  another,  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  who 
became  so  distinguished  that  he  wiis  made  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  society:  and  another  still  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is  in  a 
most  successful  practice. 

Take,  now,  a  few  cases  outside  of  the  learned  professions.  In  the  dark 
days  of  1776,  that  town  was  a  wilderness;  but,  at  the  call  of  patriotism. 
one  of  her  sons  left  his  young  wife  and  infant  child  in  a  small  house  he 
had  built  in  the  woods,  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  might,  and  hastened 
to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  to  defend  his  imperilled  country,  lost  his 
health,  and  yet  did  much  to  effect  the  s\irrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratogji. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  another  came  here,  as  a  member  of  a  company  of 
militia,  to  defend  Boston  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  British.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861,  .<»everal  of  the  young  men,  at 
the  call  of  the  government,  left  their  ploughs  in  the  furrows,  joined  the 
army  and  aspired  to  the  very  van  of  the  conflict  with  the  hosts  of  rebellion ; 
and  those  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  stood  manfully  by 
their  colors  till  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Again:  several  of  them,  by  their  editorial  labors,  have  molded  the 
religious  and  the  political  opinions  of  the  times,  and  the  muUitu<le  did 
not  know  where  the  influeace' came  from  which  molded  them.  Onr  of 
them  founded  *'The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  conducted  it  several 
years  with  distinguished  ability.  The  same  gentleman,  by  his  skill  as  an 
engineer,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  effect  the  const  met  ion  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  was  the  first  President  of  that  impor- 
tant corporation.  It  was  principally,  too,  throui^h  his  agcncj'  that  the 
Cochituate  water — that  great  public  necessity  and  luxury — was  brought 
into  this  city.  Another  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
another  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston.  Another  wrote 
"Margaret,"  and  other  works  of  fiction,  of  great  popularity.  Another 
has  written  several  volumes  upon  denominational  and  theological  science. 
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which  have  cominandcil  the  attention  of  some  of  the  host  thinkers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Another  accumulated  materials  for  a  history 
of  several  towns  in  Hampshire  County,  and  the  MSS.  ho  left  behind  him 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  Society.  I  see  before  me  a  Westhamplon 
boy — whose  head,  by  the  way,  is  very  white  for  a  boy— who  was  for 
many  years  a  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  Unilcd  States  in  this  city; 
and  an  honest  publican  he  was,  for  none  of  the  revenues  *' stuck  to  his  fin- 
gers.*' That  gentleman  has  also  l>ecn  quite  largely  conne(*t<'d  with  the 
civil  and  eleemosynary  concerns  of  Boston.  And  I  observe  here  another 
Westhampton  boy, — wbose  head  is  equally  venerable,— an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  bar,  and,  besides,  he  holds  an  important  relation  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  I  also  see  a  Westhampton  girl,  only  eighty 
one  years  of  age,— the  youngest  daugUler  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale.  That 
lady  and  myself  were  classmates  in  the  center  school  in  that  town,  and 
wc  had  many  a  friendly  contest  to  see  which  would  be  at  "the  head." 
Being  the  minister's  daughter,  she  was,  of  course,  thought  to  be  a  little  bet- 
t  ^  ter  than  anybody  elsi',  and  a  bttter  scholar  than  anybody  else;  and  if  any 

boys  or  girls  intended  to  beat  her  in  reading  or  spelling,  or  in  any  other 
exercise,  they  would  be  obliged  to  **get  up  early  in  the  morning."    I  am 
profoundly  thankful  that  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  spared  her  use- 
ful life  so  long,  and  has  permitted  her  to  come  from  her  residence  in  the 
Hotel  Berkeley,  and  honor  us  by  her  presence  here  today.     One  of  the 
sons  of  Westhampton  is  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  management  of   the  large 
endowments  of  that  Institution,  resides  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the 
heights  of  Sing  Sing,  which  overlook  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
son River;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  never  be  sent  to  the  State 
Piison  at  Sing  Sing  as  a  defaulter.    Another  has  done  business  in  Ohio, 
at  the  rate  of  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  orders  of  her 
merchants  have  been  sought  for  in  London.     Many  of   her  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  as  school  teachers. 
One  of  them  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Ohio, — her  last  day's  journey  of 
forty  miles  was  performed  on  horseback,  though  she  was  quite  unused  to 
that  mode  of  tmveling, — established  a  school  under  almost  every  possible 
discouragement,  which,  nevertheless,  she  taught  several  years  with  much 
success;  married  a  lawyer,  who  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; and  with  his  aid  collected  the  means  to  build  two  churches, — one 
of  wood,  which  was  soon  outgrown,  and  another  of  brick,  which  was  an 
ornament  of  the  place.     At  her  solicitation,  her  friends  in  Massachusetts 
gave  her  a  bell  for  the  church;  and  finally  she  died,  and  was  followed  to 
her  tomb  by  a  weeping  village  she  had  done  so  much  to  bless.     I  have 
sat  in  her  seat  in  the  church  which  she  labored  so  indefatigably  to  erect, 
and  where  she  ripened  for   heaven.      And,  last  and  least,  one  of  the 
sous  of  Westhampton  has  within  fifteen  years  done  something  for  this 
Society  as  its  nistoriographer,  by  writing  and  reading  here  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  Memoirs  of  its  departed  members. 

NOTX  BT  TBK  EDITOR. 

Of  this  Book,  BO  highly  prized  by  Dr  Clarke,  and  po  yividly  remembered  by  thonsands 
of  gradaatos  of  the  District  School  of  New  Englalid.  we  print  a  f^sh  edition  from  th« 
Identical  platctf  used  by  Ira  Webster  in  his  reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1777.  H.  B. 
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Ai  >VERTISEMENT. 

There  is  now  in  the  PreflT,  and  will  fuddenly  be  ex- 
tant, a  Secoi.d  Impreffion  of  the  New  Engtaiui  Primer 
enlarged^  to  which  is  added,  more  Dwections  for  Spell- 
iruf  ;  the  Prayer  of  K.  Edicard  the  6f  A,  and  V  erfet  made 
by  Mr.  Rogers  the  Martyr^  left  as  m  Legacy  to  hie  Chil- 
dren. 

Sold  by  Benjamin  Herrie^  at  the  London  Coffee- Houae 
in  Bojhn." 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  Boetely  ofladiM  wni  formed  in  Boiton,  in  Uietineof  Mr 
Whitefield,  for  improTeroeiil  in  personal  piety,  and  to  pray  tat 
the  eztenaion  of  the  Redeemer*!  Kinfdom.  The  SoeieC*  OMI 
weekly  for  prarei,  **  reading  ■oma  sound  and  lerioai  iMok,** 
Bineinf.  and  otl'ier  cserciMt  adapted  to  **spiritual  edification.** 
**  We  alto  agree,'*  lay  they,  "  once  a  quarter,  to  spend  the  day 
in  prayer  and  other  duties  of  religion,  our  special  errand  al  tk§ 
throne  of  erace  to  ask  for  the  outpouring  off  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  us,  our  families,  and  the  world  m  mankind.**  **  Oneeaqnar* 
tar,  the  czercises  shall  be  lo  shortened,  as  to  bave  roMB  to  %ik 
ourselves  the  Assembly's  Shorter  CateehinB.  that  so  we  eiay 
keep  in  our  minds  that  excellent  form  of  sound  words.**  !%• 
edition  of  the  New  England  Primer,  is  a  reprint  and  fiw-shnils 
of  one  of  those  owned  and  used  by  that  Society. 

A  community  of  Boston  ladies  of  **  the  olden  time,**  eomll- 
ing  the  bright  nanm  and  emlioilying  the  eboiee  influeneasof  Ihs 
mothers  of  this  Iirnel— the  Masons  and  the  Watenoi  of  ksl- 
lowe«l  memory— Assembled  quarterly  to  roftosh  their 
from  this  Primer.    The  fact  needs  oo  commenL* 


N.  B.  This  statement  is  from  a  lady  who  was  a 
tbs  above  Society,  and  from  the  doeuoMnts  of  the 
her  poMessioD.  % 
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from  th4  wtothtr'M  ibiM.**— OroiuB. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO     THE     PRESENT     EDITION. 

The  piousr  Baxter,  who  knew  well  the  greater  part 
of  the  Wesiminsier  Assembly  of  Divines,  says,  that 
the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
never  had  a  Synod  of  more  excelleui  divines.  The 
Assembly  was  convened  in  lt>13,and  was  composed 
of /7MffAkiu/rc</ a/Jc/Zzrc  */?/-«»<:  divines,  or  presbyieis, 
tAirtf  lay  assessors,  and  Jive  commissioners  I'rom 
Scotland,     it  sat  more  ihanyiire  years  aiul  a  half. 

Our  Puritan  Fathers  brought  Ihe  Shorter  Cate- 
chism with  them  across  the  ocean,  and  laid  it  on 
the  same  shelf  with  the  family  Bible.  'I'hey  taught 
it  diligently  to  their  children,  every  Sabbath.  And 
while  a  few  of  their  descendants,  now  in  the  every' 
irni  of  life,  renu^iUr  every  question  and  answer; 
many,  not  yet  advanced  to  life's  meridian^  can 
never  ybr^'f^  when  every  Saturday  /(T'/wo?*  they 
had  to  take  a  regular  catechising  in  the  common 
school,  commencing  with  the  a,  b,  c,  oaken-benck 
ciass^  '•  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1" 

If  in  this  Catechism,  (he  true  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  expressed  in  fewer  and 
better  words  and  dehniiions  than  in  any  other  sum- 
mary, why  ought  we  not  now  to  train  vp  a  child  m 
the  way  he  should  go? — why  not  now  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  richest  treasure  that  ever  human 
wisdom  and  industry  accumulated,  to  draw  from  1 
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CBRTIPICATEB. 

Gommoaieatod  by  Rov.  Thomas  Williams  :^ 

■TW  edition  of  tbt  New  EoflsiHl  Primer,  which  bat  basa  pobiiksi  If 
Mr.  Ira  WrlMier,  of  Hartfortl,  in  ih«  year  IMS,  ia  ibr  cnly  fcaaias  tm 
oarr^i  r>liiiiNi  (•(  thai  *aluabit  and  wntKlvrful  bouk  >hAt  tea  bMn  to  M 
obiaiii«iJ  for  innuj  vrara.    It  i<  protablv  mcf*  than  (lliv  vaara  MKflilait 


bat  l>Hii  piiii-e<l  a  cc-mplrtt  aini  corrcri  tOiiion  of  the  Priiarr,  aicnt  Ita 
aac  pririir<l  by  Mr.  W«Mier.  Hn  ailiiiui  n  an  asart  copr  or  tbr  niav 
that  wut  uwii  by  familiet  ahd  aciiootc  in  my  Toulb,  aiziy  yttn  m^aad  I 
•upfioM  a  had  iiifpn  iimnI  fur  fifty  or  a  himOiM  yaara  licfDrc  that  tima.  t^ 
gviiniiic  cupy  of  Ibr  Pnmer,  oa  account  of  iia  •ntinniiy,  and  its  uitisi>*t 
Baf:iiiif«a  III  former  yaara,  baa  bow  baeatna  an  otitrri  nf  infCRatinf  »td 
bttwfirial  curuKity.  THOMAS  WILUAlOL** 

Piymoylk,  McMaekuMttMf  Jun*  11,  ^.D.  1844. 

Wa,  tb«  •ubacribara,  concur  la  tha  fiacadiaf  naiemanta 

THOMAS  ROBBING 
JOEL  HAW»:a. 
T.  H.  GALI.AtrDET, 
ENt)CH  POND. 
HEMAN  UliMPHKR. 


Hmrtfoi-d,  Oa,  M,  I 
Bangor. 


"  Mr.  Ira  Webaior  baa  puldiahad  a  corrKt  rtpnal  of  ih*  okt^at  twff^ 
tht  New  Emftnnd  Prmar,  of  wliirh  ve  havt  any  knowicdcr,  wa 
thank  Mr.  Wthiirr  for  tin*  reprint  and  fac-niBtla  of  tha't  rvmirkaMt  httk; 
and  ciwamend  it  iaimi  be:ir(ily  to  our  rtadtrt  and  fnandt.**— JVtit  OriMaf 
RrubgttruMt  Jan.  I  KM. 

•*The  Nkw  Enrland  Pninar;   laa  Waama,  HtRferd.— TMa  ■  m 
•aact  ntiiriiit  from  nti«  o(  the  rarlm*  eopict  of  ibit  pnealaot  HftW 
dium,  wliKli.  fur  tlirre  qiianrn  of  a  cmiury,  hat  bean  ta  almoat 


bam  in  Nrw  KiislaiHl  thr^4r«f  torti  m  relii^ion,  and  to  ihotitandt  hat 
is  th«  aamr  olti-r  in  litrramre.     Wt  aiv  clad,  ia  a  n9w  rlUMm.  Mill  ca 
baU  th«  old  iar«.*'- JVcw  York  Jaumat  ^ Coawwiiw.  S^f. Hk.  \mL 


From  Rot.  Dr.  Pond,  Banfor,  Ma.  >— 

ItoanalB 
Ilstvaiaa^Bii 

ny/ami-'y  evrrv  8ab)>atn,  tvrr  ■met  1  had  a  hmilT,  Perhapa  to  ra  eihv 
oaiiiapiml  wivk,  iinina  it  ba  Wattt*  Paalma  anifHTRina.  la  ihaChMl^ 
ttHur  th«  EiialwB  lanaaaaa,  ta  laach  iadtbiaJ,  aa  ta  ihv  Aaa«aMv'kOMF 
'  ENOCH  POMDl" 


■*  1  naetl  aat  aay  that  1  admire  tha  AwwmMfn  CmittkUmu 

whan  a  rhil.l,  ami  can  rrprat  it,  *«rfraiim,  to  inia  day. 


The  pobliaher  of  this  edition,  from  ooe  of  1777,  (wishfaf  *• 
olCain  infonnation  of  itill  older  eopiee,)  would  say  tlwt  Mfess 
la  bii  pcasesiion  tJbrse  Primers ;  two  printed  in  Bosloa,  ITTQk 
irn,  and  one  in  Provldeoee,  1775,  all  lAe  euM, 


''■1    (CNOLaND   CKIMBK.— ITn. 


•«: 


THE 

■    W-INOLAND 


PRIMER 


IMPROVED 

For  the  more  eafy  anainiug  the  irui^^ 
isiidiiig  of  Kiigljlh.  j^ 

TO     WBIOa      IS     ADOID      ^ 

The  Affcmbly  of  Divines,  atul^ 
Mr.  Cotton's  Calechifm.   ^ 

BOSTON:      g 

Priitted  by  Ebward  Drapbk,  of  ((^ 
his    Printing- Office,   in   Newlmry-^ 
Street,  and  SoW  by  J  o 
in  Marlborough-Street.  1777, 


«Aaai«!S»a;sS!3:3!:s«  M^^^^^^^ 


&  Knoe  Snng  of  Praifo  to  G  O  D ,  for  •  CbiU, 
by  iheRer.  Dt.Watti. 

WfOWglorimit  it  our  hcai-tT^y  King, 
-«-■    Who  Tficnt  abort  lAe  Siy  I 
HoH-Jhall  a  ChiU  prtfunn  to  Jing 
Hu  dreadfiU  Majtjli/ ! 

Boiv  prmi  hit  Poioer  it  nitnt  can  leB, 
Not  ihink  hout  large  hit  Grace  ; 

N»r  men  helow,  nor  Saialt  that  dioelt 
On  high  before  hie  Fact. 

Nor  Angels  that  fiand  round  the  Lori, 

Canfearrh  hit  fee\-et  mill  ; 
All  they  ferform  hit  hear'nly  Word. 

AHd/mghUPTaiJitfliU. 

nm  ht  mejom  thit  holy  Tra'ti, 
Amd  my/rfl  Of'rivgt  bring ; 

Tlu  eiemal  GOD  uUl  not  dijdain 
Tektar  mi  Infant  jing. 

Mf  Heart  Ttfolvrl.  my  Tongvt  obeyt. 

And  AngeUfhaU  rejoice, 
JV  *wr  thtir  mighty  Mater't  Praift, 

Bmadfrom  mfikbU  Voice. 


The  young  iNFAMT'aor  ChildH  mom- 
ing  Praypr.    FriwnDr.  Watt*. 


Cominartd. 
iinutiliy. 

J Ihar-i  thit  that  thou  hafl  taken  fiich  Cart  of 
nw  thit  Mi^ht,  and  that  I  am  a/ii's  and  well  tiui 
Morning. 

SSact  ml.  O  Gad,  from  ErU,  all  thin  })av  Ion 
and  let  me  love  and  feme  thee  forerer,  for 
Sitkt  ofJefat  Chnjl  thy  Son.     A  M  ■  N  . 

Tlie    iNFANT'Bor    young    C  u  i  l  d  '  a 
Evening  Prayar.     From  Dr.  Wattb. 

OL  OR  D  a^dv^ho  knoieellail  Thmgt.tAou 
fre't  me  by  i^ighl  at  Kelt  at  by  Day. 
I  prav  Iheeftr  Chrift^t  Satcforgire  me  aial- 
Joei'er  1  hart  done  amift  Ikil  Day,  and  ketf  m« 
ail  Ihit  jVijAf,  ahile  I  am  ajhcf. 

I  de/ire  to  lie  do:on  under  Ihi/  Care,  and 
to  ai'idt  forever  under  thy  Blejing,  for  tiatl 
art  a  God  of  oil  Power  and  eeerlafling  Mere*. 


Till 
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l^abcdefghijklm^ 
^      nopqrfstuy 
i?^  w  I  y  z  du 

j7)  Vowels. 

)ii  a  e  1  o  u  jr. 

^fr;  Coiifunants. 

C^b  cdfghjklninpq  r  fstfw  x  z\ 

Double  Letters. 
<T(i\   fffiflffifflflififfiflfffl 
«ij^  Italiek  Letters. 

^Aa  Bb  Cc  Dd  Ee  Ff  Gg 
^  A'  Jj  Kk  LI  Mm  Nn  Oo  Pp  Qq 
g  Rr  S/s  Tt  Uu  Vv  Ww  Xx  Yy  Zz 

^  Italieh  DoubU   LttUrs. 

Grwtt  Lettsrt, 

ABC!)EFGHIJKLMN0 
P  Q  R  S  T  U  W  X  Y  Z. 


Eafy  Syttables,  ^ 


A'> 

eb 

ib 

ob 

nb 

ail 

Hi' 

ec 

ed 
ef 

ic 
id 
if 

00 

od 
of 

uc 
ud 
uf 

ak 

al 

eg 

ek 
el 

ig 

•  • 

ik 
il 

og 

ok 
ol 

ug 

ttj 

Ilk 
ul 

Hill 

.em 

im 

cm 

ura 

an 

en 

in 

on 

un 

ar 

ep 

er 

ir 

op 
or 

up 
ur 

»u 

es 

i« 

08 

us 

it 

et 

it 

ot 

ut 

%• 

«▼ 

ir 

ov 

uv 

AK 

ex 

iz 

ox 

ux 

\i 

ei 

n 

0% 

uz 

Eafy 


Bfi 

be 

bi 

bo 

be 

ca 

ee 

ci 

GO 

cu 

da 

de 

di 

do 

do 

f% 

fe 

fi 

fo 

fu 

g» 

?• 

gi 

99 

g« 

lift 

he 

hi 

ho 

hu 

ka 

• 

ke 

•  ■ 

£ 

g 

la 

le 

U 

lo 

In 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

IBH 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

DU 

pa 

po 

pi 

po 

i« 

ra 

re 

ri 

ro 

n 

fa 

fe 

A 

fo 

fo 

ta 

te 

U 

to 

u 

va 

ve 

ri 

vo 

m 

wa 

we 

wi 

wo 

WI 

y» 

y 

yi 

vo 

• 

ya 

xa 

zo 

zi 

zo 

n 

Words  of  one  Syllable. 

Age 

all 

ape 

are 

Babe 

beef 

beft 

bolfi 

Cat 

cake 

crown 

CU}» 

Deal 

dead 

dry 

daJ 

Words  of 

one  Syllable 

Eat 

ear 

•gg» 

eye* 

Face 

feet 

fith 

foul 

Gate 

good 

grafs 

great 

Hand 

hat 

head 

heart 

Ice 
Kick 

ink 
kind 

iAe 
kneel 

tuiow 

Lamb 

lame 

land 

lone 

Made 

mole 

moon 

moudi 

Name 

night 

noife 

coon 

Oak 

once 

ono 

oonet 

Pain 

pair 

pence 

ponnd 

Quart 

queen 

quick 

quill 

Rain 

raife 

rofe 

mn 

Saint 

fag« 

fait 

laid 

Take 

Ulk 

time 

throit 

Vain 

vice 

vile 

view 

Way 

wait 

waHe 

woold 

Words  of  i 

two 

Syllables. 

Ab-fent 

ab-hor 

a 

•pron        au 

i-thor 

Ba-bel 

be-came 

be-guile     bold*ly 

Ca-pon 

cel-lar 

con-Hant    cub-hoarf 

Daily 

de-pend 

di-vers       du-ty 

Ea-gle 

ea-ger 

en-cloee     e-ven 

Fa-ther 

fa-mou8 

fe-male      fii-turt 

Ga-ther 

gar-dea 

g»-^       «lo-iy 

Warda  of  two 

II«i-nnns     Iinie-rul      hu-mana  hus-bnnd 

In-Tant         iii-deed      in-cnnctt  i-fl&nd 

Ja-cob         Joal-oiu     jur-iico  ju-lep 

I.«-bour       la-don         la-dy  U-zy 

Ua-ny         ms-ry         mo-liva  mu-fick 


Wonh  of  three  Syllables. 

A*n-fing 

B-meiid-ing 

ar^-m«it 

Bar4M-m..t 

be-ne-lit 

bee-gBt-ly 

Cil-cii-lst« 

can-die-stick 

con-foun-ded 

DaiD-ni-ry 

diffi'Cult 

drow-fi-nefi 

R..-ger.|y 

em-ploy-ine 

evi -denes 

F«-cul-(y 

fc-mi-lv 

fu-ne-ral 

Gar-de-ner 

glo-ri.^« 

gra-ii-tuda 

bar-ntw-ny 

ho-li-neh 

Wo, 

i»  of  four  Syllables. 

A-U-ti-tv 

■  c-cnni-pa-ny 

ar-frcii-on 

Bfr-ne-f^-tcd 

he-a-ti-tudB 

be-ne-vo-lent 

Ca-U-mi-ty 

ca.p..ri-iy 

ce-re-mo-ny 

D«-li^a-cy 

di-li-gent-ly 

du-ti-ru1-ly 

EJy-fy-ing 

e-rer-la(t-ing 

•-vi-donHy 

Pe-tmi-a-ry 

fi-de-li-ty 

for-mi-da-hly 

Ga-oe-ral-ly     glo-ri-fy-iog       gra-ci-uus-lj 


Tq  A  D  A  M  ■  a  Fan 
We  nnned  alL 


}IeaT«n  lo  find, 
TtM  Uible  Mind. 


Chrin  cmriry'd 
For  finners  dy'd. 


1  he  Deluge  drownM 
The  Eanh  uiuund. 


E  L 1 1 1 R  hid 
By  Kavtint  fed. 


The  judgment  madt 
FSLix  auaii 


Words  ofjivs  SyUabUt. 
A-bo-mi-na-ble  ad-mi-ra-li-on 

B»4ie-dic-ti-on  be-ne-fi-ci-al 

C»-lB-bra-ti-<»i  cun-fo-la-ti-on 

D»«U-ra-ti-on  de-di-ca-ii-on 

E-du-ca-ti-on  ex-bor-ta-ti-on 

For.ni-ca-ii-on  fer-men-ta-ti-oa 

G«-ne-ra-li-an  j;e-ne-ro-li-ty 

Words  of  fix  Syllables. 
A>lMHni-nD-ii-on  "       ■  ■■ 


Bft-a«-fi-ci-ai-ly 
CoD-ti-nu-a-ti-on 
DMer-tni-na-ii-on 
E-di-fi-ca-ti-on 

Fa<ai-li-a-n-ty 


Hu-mi-Ji-a-ti-on 
1-ma-gi-na-ti-on 
Mur-u-fi-ca-ti-on 
Pu-ri-fi-ca-ii-on 
Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on 


A  Lejfon  for  Children. 


PnjtoGod. 
LovB  God. 
F«ar  God. 
Serve  God. 
Take  not  God's 
Name  in  ntia. 
Do  not  Swear. 
Do  Mt  Steal. 


Cdln 
Ufe  no  ill  words. 
TcU  no  liei. 
Hate  Liea. 
Speak  the  Truth. 
Spend  your  Time  weQ 
Love  your  SchooL 
Mind  youi  Book. 


ChMl  Dot  in  your  day.  Strive  to  learo. 
PlnTiioimthbad  boya.  Be  not  a  Dune* 


My  Book  and  Heait 
Mtiat  never  patu 


Job  feels  the  Rod^ 
Yet  blelTea  GUD. 


Prond  Knrali's  troop 
Was  fwaUowed  up 

Li  o  T  ficd  to  Zoaf, 
Sav  fiery  SUower 
On  Sednm  pour. 

s  waa  he 

Who  IsnuFs  Hoft 
L«d  ihro'  theSoi, 


THK  NSW  KKOLAHS  PHWER-lTn. 


VoonitOBADiAa, 

D4VID,  JtxIIlS 

Ail  were  pious. 

P  E  T  K  R  dCDy'll 

Hi»  Lonl  kiul  cry'iL 

QmenEiiTHBiiruM 
Aitd  (aves  (he  J»ui3. 


WHO  wu  tlie  MX  mm  T  AJm. 

Who  WHS  the  firft  woman  I        Em 
Who  wu  the  fird  MunJcrerT  Cm. 

Who  was  the  firft  Msityr  ?  ^ML 

Who  wan  the  firit  Tnnlliited  f  Emetk 

Who  was  the  nlJed  Man?  Meth^/Mi 

Ulio  built  the  AikT  JVaai 

Wlio  u-ni  the  Patieritert  ManT  yat^ 

WIh.  waa  the  Mcekeft  Mai. ! 
\Vlio  led  If rael  inio  CanatmT 
Who  WHB  the  Urongeal  Man? 
AVIio  kilk-il  GwCoA.' 
Who  was  tlie  wifen  Man  T 
\^  ho  was  in  Uie  Whale's  Belly  T 


I.eftuliur'liuiit. 


Thu  liord  did  leur. 


younffTtllOTHT 
I.eamt  fin  to  fly. 


Vaithi  for  Prids, 
Was  fei  alido. 


Whales  in  the  Sea, 
(•Oil's  Vuice  obey. 


XzKXKS  diidis, 
And  fo  mud  L 


While  youth  do  cheat 
Death  may  be  neai. 

ZlCCHBDShft 

Did  climb  the  Trott 
Oitr  Lonl  10  Im. 


Mofa. 

Samfifim. 
Dmii. 

Who  Tavea  loll  Men  T  'Jefut  Cinfi. 

Who  ia  Jefus  CAri/i  ?  The  ^onofOtd. 
Who  waa  the  Mother  of  Chrijir  Mmf. 
Whn  betrayed  his  MullerT  Jvim. 

\\  ho  deiiierl  his  Mailer  !  Peur. 

WIhi  was  iha  lirll  Chrinian  Martyr T5^sits. 
W  liu  was  chief  .\pol^le  oi'lhe  Gtniila  'PmL 
77,e  Infant'*  Groet  htf.Tt  and  after  JVfA 

I>  1.  L  S  S  me,  O  Lord,  and  let  my  rood 
'  (Irpnoihrr  mb  to  i"er*o  ihee,  for  Jesoi 
r)iriil'nf\k<-.        Akbs. 

illtllre  lo  llinnk  Go>t  who  gives  me  (ba4 
10  ea'  every  day  of  my  Ufa.    A  ■  a  M . 

^^  liOril.  a.iil  lead  me  by  thy  gncsaod 
word.  'I'hiin  fhalt  I  be  a  child  uf  God,aDl 
lore  and  fear  thy  hand  and  rot^ 

An  Ahhahttof  L^JfonsfoT  YoHtk. 

A  ^^<fe  fon  maketh  a  glad  fslher,  bats 
■^>  fdolilhfonislheheivinufsofhisiiiothBt. 

O  letter  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Loid, 
■■  '  ihan  great  treanure  Si  unuble  thereiritlL 
f~*  Ome  luuo  Chrilt  all  yi  that  labor  udm 
^-^  heavy  Uden  and  he  will  give  you  rsfc 

DOnol  the  ubomiiiable  thing  whichllllH 
rai:h  the  I^ird. 
1^'^  Xcept  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  csnoM 
-^-^  lee  the  kingdom  of  God. 
X^Oolilhnefs  is  bound  up  in  ih«  heart  ofs 
-^  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  Hull 
drivp  it  far  from  hiin. 

/''lODLlNESSispToEtableuntoalllhiiigi, 
^^  iiaving  the  promife  of  tlie  life  that  no* 
'a,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

TOLINESS  becomes  G  O  D  '  s  boaft 


H 


fore 


t'l*  is  good  for  nw  to  dnw  dmt  uM 
GOD. 


THl  NSW  SNGLAia)    PB1HS&.*im. 


WB 


KP  liiy  b«ait  with  all  dilij^cnce,  for 

out  of  it  are  the  iflues  of  life. 
RS  Ihall  hare  their  part  in  the  U\e 
hich  bums  with  fire  and  brimfione. 
MY  are  the  afflictions  of  the  right- 
iw,  but  the  Lord  delivoreth  them 
hem  all 

V  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
y  of  falvation. 

^  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
3Uth  fpcaketh. 

Y  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret ; 
d  thy  Father  which  fees  in  fecret 
Mrard  thee  openly. 

Tyou  like  men,  be  ftrong,  fland  faft 
the  faith. 

I  EMBER  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
thy  youth. 

thou  a  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit, 
re  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 
ST  in  God  at  all  times,  ye  people, 
ur  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
N  the  wicked,  God  (hall  rain  an 
rrible  tempeft. 

to  the  wicked,  it  fhall  be  ill  with 
lim,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
l{ivcn  him. 

ORT  one  another  daily  while  it  is 
ailed  to  day,  left  any  of  }ou  be 
d  thro'  the  deceitfiilnefs  of  fm. 
^fG  men  ye   have   overcome   the 
:ked  one. 

hnth  con  fumed  me,  becaufe  thy  ene- 
«  luive  forgotten  the  word  of  God. 

The  LORD'S  Prayer. 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallow- 
be  thy  name  Thy  kingdom  come. 
I  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
Hir  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
I  us  not  into  temptation.  But  deli- 
»m  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
>r  and  the  glory,  forever.     A  m  b  n. 

•  The  CREED. 
[EVE  in  God  the  Father  Almighty 
r  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jefus 
i  only  Son  our  Lord,  which  was  con- 
r  the  Holy  Ghoft,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
fcred  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cm- 
sd  and  buried.  He  defcended  into 
hie  third  day  he  arofe  again  from 
and  rfcended  into  heaven,  and  fit- 
be  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father, 


Almighty.  From  thence  he  fhall  come  u> 
judge  both  the  quick  and  tho  de^d.  1  Im- 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the  Htily  (^attiohc 
Church,  the  communion  of  Saints,  x\w  tor* 
givencfs  of  fins,  the  refurrection  of  tlie  iMuiy, 
and  the  life  e/orlafting.     A  m  b  n  . 


Dr.  Watts '8  CraMc  Uymn. 
IX  U  S  H  my  dear,  lie  fiill  and  ilumber, 
•*--■•     holy  angels  guard  thy  bed. 
Heavenly  bleii'ings  without  number, 

gently  falling  on  thy  head. 
Sleep  my  babe,  thy  food  and  raiment 

houfe  and  home  thy  friends  provide* 
All  without  thy  care  or  paymeu^, 

all  thy  wants  are  well  fupply  d. 
How  much  better  thou'rt  aitenled* 

than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  heaven  he  defcendedf 

and  became  a  child  like  thee. 
Soil  and  eafy  i?  thy  cradle, 

coarfe  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  his  birth-place  was  a  f\abie, 

and  his  loftcft  bed  was  hay. 
Blell'cd  Babe  !  w>>a  glorious  ieaturoe, 

fpotlefs  fair,  divinely  bright ! ! 
Mufl  he  dwell  with  brutal  creatures, 

how  could  angels  hear  the  fight ! 
Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger, 

curfed  finners  could  afford, 
To  receive  the  heavenly  Itranger ; 

did  they  tiius  aflVont  their  Lord. 
Soft  ray  child  I  did  not  chide  thee, 

tho'  my  fong  may  found  too  hard ; 
'Tis  thy  mother  fits  belide  thee, 

snd  ner  arms  fhall  be  thy  guard. 
Yet  to  read  >he  fliameful  flbr>, 

how  the  Jews  abusM  their  King, 
How  they  ferv'd  tho  Lord  of  glory, 

makes  me  angry  while  I  fhig. 
See  the  kinder  fiiepherds  round  him, 

telli;»g  wonders  from  the  fky ; 
There  they  fimght  him,  there  they  found  him, 

with  his  Virgin  Mother  by. 
See  the  lovely  Babe  a  drefliijg ; 

lovely  infant  how  he  smilV. ! 
When,  he  wept,  the  Mother's  blefTmg 

Roolh'd  and  huQi'd  the  holy  child. 
Lo  !  he  flnmbers  in  his  manner, 

where  the  horned  oxen  fed  ; 
Peace  my  darling  here's  no  danger, 

here's  no  Ox  a  near  thy  bod. 
Tn  a3  to  fave  thee,  child'froni  dvi.ig      ^ 

fave  my  dear  from  burning  flame. 


to 
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Bitter  groans  and  endlefs  crying, 

that  Uiv  blefl  liedeemer  came. 
May'il  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  him, 

truft  and  love  him  all  thy  days ! 
Then  go  dwell  for  ever  near  him, 

fee  his  face  and  iing  his  praife. 
I  conld  give  thee  thorfand  kilTes, 

hoping  what  I  mod  dcfire  : 
Not  a  mother^s  fonded  wiflies, 

can  to  greater  joys  afpire. 

Verses  far  Children. 

THOUGH  I  am  young  a  little  one, 
If  I  can  fpeak  and  go  alone. 
Then  I  mufl  learn  to  know  the  Lord, 
And  learn  to  read  his  holy  word. 
"Tis  lime  to  feek  to  God  and  pray 
For  what  1  want  for  every  day : 
1  have  a  piecinus  foul  to  fave, 
And  I  a  mortal  body  have, 
Tho*  I  am  young  yot  I  may  die, 
And  haften  to  eternity  : 
There  is  a  dreadful  fierv  hell, 
Where  wicked  ones  must  alv  ays  dwell : 
There  is  a  heaven  full  of  joy, 
Whore  godly  ones  must  always  day: 
To  one  6f  ihefe  my  foul  must  lly, 
As  in  a  moment  when  1  die : 


I  mnd  obey  them  in  the  kord. 
Nor  deal,  nor  lie,  nor  fpciid  my  daya, 
In  idle  tales  and  foolifh  plays, 
1  mud  obey  my  Lord's  commands. 
Do  fomething  with  my  little  hands : 
Remember  my  creator  now, 
In  youth  while  time  will  it  allow. 
Young  Samuel  that  little  child. 
He  fervM  the  Lord,  liv'd  undefil'd; 
Him  in  his  fervice  God  employM, 
While  Eli's  wicked  children  dy'd: 
When  wicked  children  mocking  faid, 
To  a  good  man.  Go  up  bald  keenly 
God  was  difpleas'd  with  them  and  fent 
Two  bears  which  them  in  pieces  rent, 
I  mud  not  like  thefe  children  vile, 
Difplcafe  my  God,  royfelf  defile. 
Like  young  A  b  i  J  a  h  ,  I  mud  fee. 
That  good  things  may  be  found  in  me, 
Young  KingJoaiAH,  that  blelFed  youSh, 
He  fought  the  I-.ord  and  lov'd  the  truth; 
He  like  a  King  did  act  his  part, 
And  follow'd  Govl  with  all  his  heart 
The  little  children  they  did  fmg, 
Hofannah  s  to  their  heavenlv  Kin?. 
That  blelfed  child  young  T  i  m  o  t  H  ¥ , 
Did  learn  God's  word  mod  heed  fully. 


Wlien  God  that  made  me,  cnlls  me  home, 
I  mud  not  slay  I  mult  be  gone. 
He  ga\e  me  life,  and  gives  me  breath. 
And  he  can  fave  my  foul  from  death, 
By  J  E  s  u  s  C  n  R  I  s  T  my  oidy  Lord, 
According  to  his  holy  word. 
He  ch)thcs  my  back  and  makes  me  warm: 
He  faves  my  llefh  and  bones  from  harm. 
He  gives  me  bread  and  milk  and  meat 
And  all  I  have  that's  good  to  eat. 
When  I  am  fick,  he  if  he  pleafe, 
Can  make  me  well  and  give  mo  eafe ; 
Ho  gives  me  deep  and  quiet  red. 
Whereby  my  body  is  refrefli'd 
The  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  me, 
And  very  thankful  I  mud  be : 
1  mud  obry  and  love  and  fear  him, 
Hv  faith  m  Chi  id  I  mud  draw  near  him. 
I  mud  not  fin  as  others  do, 
Led  I  lie  down  in  forrow  too : 
F*or  God  is  an^rv  ovcrv  dar» 
With  wicked  ones  who  go  altray. 
All  finful  words  I  must  re  (train  : 
I  mud  not  take  God's  name  in  vaia. 
I  mud  not  work,  I  mud  not  play. 
Upon  God's  holy  fabbath  day. 
^  kxid  if  my  parents  fpeak  the  word. 


It  feem'd  to  be  his  recreation. 
Which  made  him  wife  unto  falvation : 
By  faith  in  Chrid  which  he  had  gaio'd 
With  prayers  and  tears  that  faith  un(eign*d 
Thefe  good  examples  were  for  me ; 
Like  thefe  good  children  I  must  be. 
Give  me  true  faith  in  Chrid  my  Lunl, 
Obedience  to  his  holy  word, 
No  word  is  in  the  world  like  thine. 
There's  none  fo  pure,  fweet  and  divine. 
From  thence  let  me  tliy  will  behold, 
And  love  thy  word  above  fmc  gold. 
Make  my  heart  in  thy  datutes  I'ound, 
And  make  my  faith  and  love  abound. 
Lord  circumcife  my  heart  to  love  thee: 
And  nothing  in  this  world  above  thee: 
Let  me  behold  thy  pleafed  face, 
And  make  my  foul  to  grow  in  grace. 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  my  Lord 
And  Saviour  Chrid,  and  of  his  word. 

Another, 
AWAKE,  arife,  behold  thou  had, 
-^-^  Thy  Hfe  a  leaf,  thy  breath  a  blad, 
At  night  lay  d(»wn  prepared  to  have 
Thy  lleep,  thy  death,  thy  bed,  thy  ^rate. 
T    ()  R  D  if  (hou  lengthen  out  my  days, 
•*-'  Then  let  my  heart  to  tixod  he. 
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may  len;^ben  out  thy  praise, 
Bver  lum  alide  from  thee. 
in  my  end  I  fhall  rejoice, 

falvation  joyful  be ; 
al  fhail  say  with  loud  glad  voice, 
^VAH  who  is  like  to  thee  t 

0  takefl  the  lambs  into  thy  arms, 
pntly  leadeA  thofe  with  young, 
a  veil  children,  from  ail  harms, 

1  will  praife  ihee  with  my  (ong. 

I  when  my  da3'8  on  earth  Ihall  end, 
go  hence  and  be  here  no  mure, 
ne  eternity  to  fpend, 
O  D  to  praife  forevor  more. 

Another. 
Good  children  mufl, 
jSod  all  day,       Lo\e  Chrifl  alway, 
t»  obey.  In  fecret  pray, 

fe  thing  fay,      Mind  li*tlc  play, 
Qn  firay.  Make  no  d«  lay, 

in  doing  good. 

Another. 
the  burying  place  may  foe 
ivcs  fhortei  there  than  1. 
death*8  aire  ft  no  as^e  is  free 
iiig  chil  !rcn  too  mn<l  <lie. 
od  may  fuch  an  awful  fight. 


L  tut  iSum  of  the  ten  Commandments. 

WITH  all  thy  foul  love  God  above, 
And  as  thyfelf  thy  neighbour  love. 
Advice  to  Youth.     Eccle.  xii. 

NOW  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood. 
Remember  vour  Creator  God ; 
Behold  the  months  come  hafl'ning  on, 
When  you  fhall  fay,  My  joys  are  gone- 

Behold  the  aged  firmer  goes 
Laden    with  guilt  and  heavy  woes, 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
With  endlefs  curfes  on  his  head. 

The  dull  returns  to  dufl  again. 
The  foul  in  agonies  of  pain, 
Afcends  to  God  not  there  to  dwell. 
But  hears  her  doom  and  fmks  to  bell. 
Eternal  King  I  fear  thy  name, 
Teach  me  to  know  how  frail  1  am. 
And  when  my  foul  muft  hence  remove, 
Give  me  a  manfion  in  thy  love. 
Renyomber  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth 

C1  HILDKEN  your  great  Creator  fear, 
^  To  him  your  homage  pay, 
WJiile  vain  employments  hre  your  blood. 

And  lead  your  thoughts  allray. 
The  due  remembrance  of  his  name 
Your  first  regard  requires  : 


ikening  be  to  me ! 
lat  by  early  grace  I  might 
death  prepared  be. 
Another. 
W  I  lay  me  doion  to  take  my  Jleep^ 
mray  Ike  Lord  my  foul  to  keep^ 
ould  die  before  I  wake, 
the  lard  my  foul  to  take. 

Another. 
?  Ml  the  morning  when  thou  dofl  awake, 
»  God  for  his  grace  thy  petition  make, 
beooemy  petition  ufe  daily  to  fay, 
\e  God  rf  heaven  may  bhfs  thee  alway. 
Duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour. 
V£  God  with  all  your  foul  <fe  (Irength, 
Viitk  all  your  heart  and  mind ; 
iwe  your  neighbour  as  yourfclf, 
aiUiful,  jufi  and  kind. 
rith  another  as  you^d  have 
ther  deal  with  you  : 
jTon're  unwilling  to  receive, 
fore  you  never  do. 
Oiif  Samour*s  Golden  Rule. 
jou  to  others  kind  and  true, 
I  yon'd  have  others  be  to  yon : 
ntlMNr  do  nor  fay  to  men, 
ite*er  700  wonld  not  take  again. 


Till  your  breafl  glows  with  facred  love, 

indulge  no  meaner  fires. 
Secure  his  favour,  and  be  wife, 

Before  thefe  cheerlefs  days. 
When  age  comes  on,  when  mirth*s  no  more 

And  health  and  flrength  decays. 

Some  pt'oper  Names  o/*  M  b  N  and  Women, 
to  teach  Children  to  fpell  thetr  own. 


Men*s  Names. 

A  Dam,  Abel, 
Abraham, 
Amos,  Aaron, 
.\bij(ih,  Andrew, 
Alexander,  Anthony, 
Bartholomew, 
Benjamin,  Barnabas, 
Benoni,  Barzillai, 
Caleb,  Caefar, 
CharleSjChristopher, 
Clement,  Cornelius, 
David,  Daniel, 
Ephraim,  Edward, 
Edmund,  Ebenezer, 
Elijah,  Eliphalet, 
Elifha,  Eleazer, 
Elihu,  Ezekiel, 


Elias,  Elizur, 
Frederick,  Francis, 
Gilbert,  Giles, 
George,  Gamalial, 
Gideon,  Gedhom, 
Heman,  Henry, 
Hezekiah,  Hugh, 
John,  Jonas,  Ifaac, 
Jacob,  Jared,  Job, 
James,  Jonathan, 
Ifrael,  Jofeph, 
Jeremiah,  Jofhua, 
Jofiah,  Jedediah. 
Jabez,  Joel,  Judah, 
Lazarus,  Luke, 
Mathew,  Michael, 
Mofes,  Malachi, 
Nathaniel,  Nathan, 
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Nicholu,  Noadiih, 
Nelicmiab.  Noah, 
Obtuliah,  Ozia*, 
Paul,  f  eter,  Philip, 
Phinraa,  Pdlciiah, 
Ralph,  Itichard, 
Samuel,  Sampfon, 
Slophen,  Suloinon, 
Soih,  Simeon,  Saul, 
IVonun'; 


Bnliiah.  Bridget, 
Cine,  Charily. 
Deborah,  Unmihy, 
DoicHB.  Dinah, 
Damans, 
Eliiaheih,  EKher. 
Eunice.  Eleanor, 
Frances.  F\on, 
Grace,  Gillet, 
Hannah,  Hulilah, 
[Ic|>zibah, 
Hentieita,  tiagar. 
Joanna,  J.ine, 
.laniiina,  Ifabel, 


Shem,  Sbubat, 
Timothy,  Tnoniaa, 
Tiiua,  Tlioophilua, 
Uiiab,  Uzzili, 
Waller,  WiUiam, 
Xerxea,  Xcnophon, 
Zachariah,  Zebdiel 
Zndekiah,  Zadock, 
Zebulon,  Zebeiiiiih, 


Judith,  Jennet, 
Kathuriiic,  Kalun, 
Keiia,  Lydia, 
Lucriitia,  Lucy, 

Miiry,  Miirg-tret. 
Manha,  M  chit  able, 
Marcv.  Mflrial, 
PalieiirB.  Phvlis. 
Phebe,  Prifolla, 
Rachol,  Rebecca, 
Kiith.  Rhode,  Rofo. 
Sarah,  Siifanna, 
Tabithf.,  Tamefin, 
Urfula, 
Zip|Xirah,  Zibiah. 


Hamejno  days  btfort  ku  death,  Ac  wnU  tim 
foUowittg  Advict  to  Air  Chddren. 

GIVE  ear  my  children  to  my  wards 
Whom  God  haih  dearly  tiou^'lit, 
Lay  up  his  laws  wiihin  your  heart, 

and  print  iheni  in  your  ihoughu. 
1  leave  you  here  a  lillle  buok 

for  yim  lo  liioL  upon. 
Thai  you  may  lee  vour  father's  fac« 

when  he  is  deaO  and  gone  : 
Who  for  the  bo|ie  o(  heavenly  ihingi 

While  he  did  here  remnin. 
Gave  oter  all  his  gui.len  years 

to  prilon  and  lo  pain. 
Whete  I,  among mv  iron  hands; 

int'lol'id  ill  Ihe  iliirk. 
Not  many  d;iys  before  my  death, 

I  did  cuinpole  this  work  ; 
And  liir  example  lo  your  yoiitb, 

to  whom  I  with  all  ^ood, 
I  fend  you  here  God's  perfect  tnitb, 

Hnd  I'l'al  i   with  my  blood* 
To  you  my  heirs  crear.bly  things: 

■.vbii'h  i  do  leave  hehind. 
Thai  you  inay  read  and  underRsnd 

That  AS  \(M  have  been  lieirs  of  ifasi 


that  onco  (hall  wear  away, 
Vou  alio  may  pullers  thai  part, 

whicli  never  Ihall  decay. 
Kei-ii  always  God  before  your  vyta, 

with  uU  your  whole  intent, 
Coiniiiit  no  tin  in  auv  wife, 

keep  his  commandment. 
Abhor  ihai  ;irrant  whore  of  R  o  K  ■* 

and  all  lior  binfphemies. 
And  drink  n.ii  i,(  her  curfed  cup. 


I^TR.  JdhnRooers,  minifterof  the 
J-'J-  gofpel  in  London,  was  the  firll  mai^ 
lyr  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  waa 
buml&t  Smithfield,  February  li, 15^4.— Wta 
wife  with  nine  small  children,  and  one  al 
her  breast  following  him  to  the  Rake;  with 
which  foirowfu!  iicht  ho  wfj  not  in  the 
leal)  daunted,  but  with  wonderful  paiiencs 
died  courugeouily  for  the  gofpel  of  J  i  a  d  ■ 
Cubist. 


Obr-V 


i  he 


Give  honor  to  your  mother  desTi 

remeinlier  well  her  pain. 
And  rccompence  her  in  her  age, 

with  the  like  love  again. 
Bo  always  ready  for  her  help, 

and  let  Ker  not  decay. 
Remember  well  your  father  all, 

who  would  have  been  your  ftay 
Give  of  your  portion  to  the  poor, 

as  riches  Jo  arife. 
And  from  the  needy  naked  foul, 

turn  not  away  your  eyes  : 
For  he  that  doth  not  bear  the  ciy 

of  ihufe  that  ftand  in  need. 
Shall  CT]'  hjitifelf  and  not  be  bestd, 

when  he  does  hope  to  fpeed. 
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D  hath  given  you  increafe, 
bioiled  weJ!  yuur  lioro. 
liber  you  are  put  iu  trull, 
lliould  relieve  the  poor, 
e  of  foul  and  filthy  lull, 
uch  things  have  no  place, 
::lean  your  veflels  in  the  1jORD| 
he  may  you  embrace, 
i  the  temples  of  the  LORD, 
r'ou  are  dearly  bought, 
ley  that  do  defile  the  fam^ 
i  finely  come  to  nought. 
rer  proud  by  any  means, 
i  not  your  houfe  too  high, 
ivaya  have  before  your  eyuSi 
vou  are  born  to  die. 
id  not  him  thai  bired  iSf 
r  labour  to  fultain, 
y  him  (lill  without  delay, 
vages  for  his  pain. 
(  vou  would  that  other  men 
ml  you  fhould  proceed, 
1  the  fame  to  them  again, 
n  they  do  (land  in  need. 
your  poition  to  the  poor, 
(oncy  and  m  meu 


a.  d  you  eajoy  the  land, 
I  do  befeech  the  living  LOUD, 
*      to  hold  you  in  his  hund. 
Though  here  my  body  be  adjudg*d 

in  datning  fire  to  fry. 
My  ^ul  1  triiil,  will  Itraight  afceud 

to  live  with  GOD  on  hi^h. 
What  though  tliis  carcafe  (mart  awhile 

o 

what  though  this  life  decay, 
My  fuul  1  hope  will  be  with  GOD, 

and  live  with  him  for  aye. 
I  know  I  am  a  fiimer  born, 

from  the  original. 
And  that  I  (1o  defer ve  to  die 

by  my  fore -in  therms  fall : 
But  by  our  Saviour's  precious  blood, 

wliicli  on  the  crofs  was  fpiit, 
Who  freyly  ofTei'd  up  his  life, 

to  fave  our  fouls  from  guilt ; 
I  hope  redemption  I  ihall  have, 

and  ail  who  in  him  truCl, 
When  I  fhall  fee  him  face  to  face, 

and  live  among  the  jufl. 
Why  thi?n  (hould  I  fear  doatVs  grim  look 

fmce  CHRIST  for  me  did  die. 
For  Kiiig  and  Caifar,  rich  and  poor, 

the  force  of  death  mult  try 


nd  the  feeble  fainting  foA, 
At  wbich  vou  do  eat. 
unfel  always  of  the  wife, 
ear  unto  tne  end, 
ier  refufe  the  fweet  rebuke 
HI  that  is  thy  friend. 
ays  thankful  to  the  LORD, 
prayer  and  with  praife, 
ig  of  him  to  blefs  your  work, 
to  direct  your  wavs. 
iHl,  I  fay,  the  living  GOD, 
always  him  adore, 
en  be  fure  that  he  will  blefs, 
bafket  and  your  (lore. 
befeech  Almighty  GOD, 
snifh  you  with  grace, 
iD.iy  meet  you  in  the  heav«ns. 
fee  you  fact  to  face. 
ough  the  fire  my  body  burns, 
rary  to  my  kind, 
cmniiot  enjoy  your  love 
rding  to  my  mind  : 
lo  hope  that  when  the  heaveni 
▼anilh  like  a  fcroll, 
fee  yuu  in  perfect  fhape, 
idj  and  in  foul. 
u  I  may  enjoy  your  lore, 


Wnen  I  am  chained  to  the  flake, 

and  fagots  girt  me  round, 
Then  pray  tlie  LORD  my  foul  in  heaven 

may  be  with  glory  crown'd. 
Come  welcome  death  the  end  of  fears, 

I  am  prepared  to  die  : 
Tliofe  earthly  flames  will  fend  my  foul 

up  to  the  Lord  on  high. 
Farewell  my  children  to  the  world, 

where  you  mult  yet  remain  ; 
The  LORD  of  holts  bo  your  defence, 

'till  we  do  meet  again. 
Farewell  my  true  and  loving  wife, 

my  children  and  my  friends, 
I  hope  in  heaven  to  fee  you  ail, 

when  all  things  have  their  end. 
If  you  go  on  to  ferve  the  LORD, 

as  you  have  now  begun, 
You  ihall  walk  fafcly  all  your  days, 

until  your  life  be  done. 
GOD  grant  you  fo  to  end  your  days, 

as  h'>  ihall  think  it  belt,* 
That  1  may  meet  you  in  the  heavens, 

where  1  do  hope  vo  refl. 

f\  UR  days  begin  wnh  trouble  here, 
^^  our  life  Uf  but  a  Ipau, 


i 
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^-abcdefghijklm^ 

Vowels. 


Eafy  Syllables^  ^-€» 


opqrfatuv 
w  X  y  z  &. 


f  w  X  z; 


a  e  1  o  u  y 

Coiifuiiams. 
^b  cdfghjklninpqrfst 

Double  Letters, 

dfffiflffifflfhfiffiflfffl 

Italiek  Letters, 

Aa  Bb  Cc  Dd  Ee  Ff  Gg  R 
^li  Jj  Kk  LI  Mm  Nn  Oo  Pp  Qq 
'"  RrSfsTtUuVvWwXxYyZz 

Italiek  DoubU  Lttttrt. 

Great  Letttrt, 

ABC!)EFGHIJKLMN0 
P  Q  R  S  T  U  W  X  Y  Z. 
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ke 

fo 

ka 

la 

le 

U 

lo 

in 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

KH 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

pa 

po 

pi 

po 

?• 

ra 

re 

ri 

ro 

rj 

fa 

fe 

fi 

to 

fii 

ta 

te 

a 

to 

u 

va 

ve 

■ 
Tl 

vo 

m 

wa 

we 

wi 

wo 

vn 

y» 

y« 

y} 

vo 

• 

yn 

za 

zo 

Zl 

zo 

n 

Words  of  one  Syllable. 

Age 

all 

apo 

•18 

Babe 

beef 

beft 

bolH 

Cat 

cake 

crown 

cup 

Deal 

dead 

dry 

dnJ 

Words  of 

one  Syllable 

Eat 

ear 

•gg» 

•ytk 

Face 

feet 

fith 

fool 

Gate 

good 

grafs 

great 

Hand 

hat 

head 

heart 

Ice 

ink 

ifle 

know 

Kick 

kind 

kneel 

Lamb 

lame 

land 

lon« 

Made 

mole 

moon 

mouih 

Name 

night 

noife 

coua 

Oak 

once 

ono 

ouncf 

Pain 

pair 

pence 

prMsd 

Quart 

queen 

quick 

qoitt 

Rain 

raife 

lofe 

run 

Saint 

fage 

fait 

laid 

Take 

Ulk 

time 

throat 

Vain 

vice 

vile 

view 

Way 

wait 

waHe 

woqU 

Words  of 

two 

Syllables. 

Ab-fent 

ab-hor 

a 

k*pron        au-thor 

Ba-bel 

be-came 

be*guile     bold*ly 

Ca-pon 

ceMar 

con-flant    cub^boori 

Daily 

de-pend 

di-vera       diHty 

Ea-gle 

ea-ger 

en-dose     e-ven 

Fa-ther 

fa-mou8 

fe-roale      fii-turt 

Ga-ther 

gar-den 

grarvy       glo-iy 

Word*  of  tvn  Syttabln. 


inni     liaie-ful      hu-man*      hutt-band 

«         ill-dead      iii-cBn 

:«      i-riattd 

b         Jenl-OM     Jur-lic. 

ju-lop 

wr       IsJen         k-dy 

la-zy 

y        ma-iy        mo-ti»«        mii-flck 

Worth  of  three  St/llab!es. 

■ling        t-meud-ing 

■r-gu-ment 

A-nniB    be-ne-fit 

ber-gar-ij 

n-lite      can-<lle-9lick 

oi-ry      diffi-cult 

drow-ri-Qefs 

n-ij       em-ploy-ing 

evi-dencs 

il-ty         fa-mi-ly 

fu-ne-ral 

l»Hiar      glo-Ti-oiii 

gra-ti-tud« 

pi-nau    Iwr-nio-ny 

ho-li-Deft 

Words  of  four  Sy 

hbles. 

li-ty          ■e^nncpa-ny 

af-fec-ii-on 

9-fi-ted     bt-a<ti-tiHle 

be-ae-vn-l«ni 

-mi-iy      M-pn-ci-ty 

ce>re-mo-ny 

■cB-cy      di-li-genl-Iy 

du-ti-ful-ly 

■fy-ing     a-ver-lnli-ing 

B-vi-dont-ly 

u-a-ry      fi-Je-li-ty 

for-mi-da-bty 

^■ral-ly    glo-ri-fy-ing 

gra-ci-ou»-lj 

(learen  to  find, 
TlM  Bible  Mind. 


Chrift  cnicify'd 
Fof  linnera  dy'd. 


11)0  Deluge  drown^ 
I'be  Eanb  uniund. 


&  1 1 1 A  H  hid 
by  Kavena  fod. 


Ths  judgment  maita 
FcLikUnJd. 


Words  of  five  SyUablet. 
ai>iis4ile  sd-mi-ra-li-on 


HUe-ti-on 

be-ne-fi-ci-al 

bra-ti-on 

con-fo-la-ti-on 

^ra-ti-on 

de-di-ca-u-on 

a-li-on 

ex-hor-ta-ti-on 

-o-ii-on 

fer-mon-ia-ii-ott 

■ra-ti-on 

Ee-ne-ro-fi-iy 

WonU  of  fa  Syllables. 

oi-na-ii-oa 

dra-ti-fi-ca-ti-oa 

fi-cl-al-ly 

Hu-mi-li-a-ii-un 

-nu-a-li-on 

I-ma-gi-na-ti-on 

-mi-na-li-CHi 

Mur-ti-fi-ca-li-oD 

-ca-ti-on 

Pu-ri-ri-ca-li-oo 

ii^ri.ty 

Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on 

A  Lefonfor  Children. 

iGod. 

Call  no  ill  namea. 

3od. 

Ufe  no  ill  word* 

iod. 

TcU  no  lie.. 

God. 

Hate  Lies. 

lot  God's 

Speak  the  Truth. 

■eiDvuu. 

Spend  your  Time  weO 

Swear. 

Love  your  School 

SimL 

Mind  yoiu  Book. 

HMinyonrp] 

■y.  Strive  to  learo. 

««ritbb«dbi 

lya.  Be  not  a  Dunea. 

At  rum  Ihe  filau, 
Our  Life  doth  put. 


My  Book  and  H«aK 
MoBt  never  pan. 


Proud  Korah's  tmop 
VVaa  fwallowed  up 

HOT  fied  to  ZooT, 
Saw  fiery  SUower 
On  Sodtm  pour. 

MoiBS  waa  he 
Who  ItraeFs  Hoft 
Led  ihro'  the  S«b 
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YomiR  OsADita, 
DAviD.JuniA* 
AU  wsTo  pluus. 

PcTER  deny'd 
Hia  Lonl  uhI  cryU 

I  QunenEnTKERruet 
3  And  liive*  the  Jtwa. 


I  Yonni;  |tiotiH  R  d  t 
1  I'tftail  t'ur'iiuib. 


Tho  l.ord  did  leur. 


YonnffTiKOTHT 
l.eamt  fin  to  Qy. 


I  ^VIialcB  in  iho  Sea. 
[  <:01>'a  Voice  obey. 


I  X  E  B  X  s  a  did  dift, 
i  And  lb  mud  L 


I  While  youth  do  chear 
I  Death  may  be  near. 

J  Zacch  kdb  ha 
1  Did  climb  the  Tie* 
I  Ooi  Lord  to  Cm. 


WHO  was  the  fitft  man  1  AJmm. 

Who  was  the  firft  woman  I        Em 
Who  waa  the  ficA  Murderer  ?  Caia. 

Who  waa  the  firft  Martyr  >  Aid. 

Who  wan  the  firlt  Tranllated  T  £>ietk. 

Who  was  the  oldeh  Manl  Mel/t^fiUi. 

Who  built  the  Ark?  Aaai 

Who  waa  the  Patieraefi  M<uiT 
Wild  was  the  McekeA  .Man  > 
Who  led  I/ratl  into  Canaan  f 
Who  was  the  rtri'ngest  Man! 
Whn  killuil  GoMhr 
Willi  waa  ilie  wifed  Man  T 
Who  WR8  in  tlie  WhalB'a  Belly 
W  ho  favea  lort  Men  T  Jefiit  Ckifi. 

Who  is  Jifut  Chrift  ?  TIk  Sm^GU. 

Who  waa  the  Mother  of  Ckrijil  Mmf. 
Who  betrayed  hia  MdlerT  Jvin. 

\\  ho  denied  his  MaRer  ?  Pom. 

W  Ih>  wan  the  lirH  Clirillian  Martyr  T^hnlai. 
Who  was  chief  Apomeo:'lheGen.'i^'iU: 
The  Infimt'i  Groct  hef.Tt  and  afier  Mmd. 

I?  I,  ESS  me,  0  Lord,  and  letmyfuoj 
'  flrFn!;ilirr  me  to  ferire  thee,  Ibi  JcMi 


Mc/a. 

Jofim. 

Samjtfm. 

SeloMn. 


riiri 


s  ftkf . 


Akbn 


IDtlire  to  ilmnk  God  who  givea  melM 
to  ea'.  every  day  of  my  life.    A  ■!■. 

Tf/'IIAT's  right  and  good  now  (hew  ■■ 
*'  [.orJ,  A, 1(1  lend  me  by  thy  grace  bbJ 
wnrd.  Thii4  rhall  I  be  a  child  of  God,Uid 
love  and  fear  thy  hand  and  nx^ 

An  Ahhabttof  UffoHsfoT  Youlk. 

A  Wife  foil  maketh  a  glail  fflher,  IMt 
fdotiJhfoniRihehuivinuraofhiainolher. 
Vy  Ivtter  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lorii 
-■  '  than  great  treasure  &L  tiouble  therawilk. 
/^Ome  iiiiioChrilt  all  yj  that  labor  andin 
^-'   heavy  luden  and  he  will  give  you  wfc 

DUnoi  the  abominable  thing  whichlhiH 
fai:h  tbu  Lurd. 
EXi^ept  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  camoi 
fee  the  kingdom  of  Uod. 
"t^Oolilbnefa  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  sfa 
-'-  rhild,  but  the  rod  of  correction  (lull 
drivp  it  far  from  hiin. 

C  ^  ODLINESS  is  profitable  unto  all  ihii^i, 
^-^  liaving  the  pronufe  of  tlie  life  thai  bow 
is,  and  thai  which  ia  to  come. 

OLINESS  bscomea  G  O  D  '  a  hoafr 


H 


rore 


t'l'  ia  good  for  m*  to  dnw  oui  nk 
GOl). 
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WB 


^P  thy  b«art  with  all  dilijijcnc©,  for 

out  of  it  are  the  iflues  of  life. 
RS  Hull  hare  their  part  in  the  I%ke 
Itch  btims  with  fire  and  brimfione. 
^Y  are  the  afflictions  of  the  ris:ht- 
w,  but  the  Lord  delivoreth  them 
lem  all 

^  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
r  of  falvation. 

of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
luth  fpcaketh. 

Y  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret ; 
I  thy  Father  which  fees  in  fecret 
irard  thee  openly. 

Fyou  like  men,  be  ftrong,  fland  faft 
the  faith. 

EMBER  tliy  Creator  in  the  days 
thy  youth. 

thou  a  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit, 
e  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 
3T  in  God  at  all  times,  ye  people, 
ir  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
^  the  wicked,  God  (hall  rain  an 
rible  tempeft. 

to  the  wicked,  it  fhall  be  ill  with 
im,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
[ivcn  him. 


Almighty.  From  thence  he  fhall  come  to 
judge  both  the  quick  a:id  tho  de«Ld.  I  (m* 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the  Holy  Cattiohc 
Church,  the  communion  of  Saints,  tlit^  I'or- 
givencfs  offms,  the  refurreciion  of  the  Inniy, 
and  the  life  e/orlafting.     A  m  b  n  . 


Dr.  Watts '8  CraMe  Ifymn. 
■jLT  U  S  H  my  dear,  lie  liill  and  ilumber, 
•■--■•     holy  angels  guard  thy  bed. 
Heavenly  bleflings  without  number, 

gently  falling  on  thy  head. 
Sleep  my  babe,  thy  food  and  raiment 

houfe  and  home  thy  friends  provide* 
All  without  thy  care  or  paymeiu, 

all  thy  wants  are  well  fupply  d. 
How  much  better  thou*rt  aitenled* 

than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  heaven  he  defcended, 

and  became  a  child  like  thee. 
Soil  and  eafy  i?  thy  cradle, 

coarfe  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  his  birth-place  was  a  A  able, 

and  his  fofteft  bed  was  hay. 
Blellcd  Babe  !  w>>r.t  glorious  teaturos, 

fpotlefs  fair,  divinely  bright ! ! 
Mufl  he  dwell  with  brutal  creatures. 


DRT  one  another  daily  while  it  is 
died  to  day,  left  aay  of  }ou  be 
i  thro*  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fin. 
^G  men  ye   have   overcome  the 
ked  one. 

lath  confumed  me,  becaufe  thy  ene- 
I  have  forgotten  the  word  of  God. 

The  LORD'S  Prayer. 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallow- 
>e  thy  name.     Thy  kingdom  come. 

bo  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
his  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
ur  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

us  not  mto  temptation.  But  deli- 
m  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
r  and  the  glory,  forever.     A  m  b  n. 

•  The   CREED, 
EVE  in  God  the  Father  Almighty 

of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jefus 
only  Son  our  L«ord,  which  wascon- 
the  Holy  Ghofl,  born  of  the  Virgin 
ored  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cm- 
d  and  buried.  He  defcended  into 
c  third  day  he  arofe  again  from 
and  rfcended  into  heaven,  and  iit- 
e  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father, 


how  could  angels  hear  the  fight ! 
Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger, 

curfed  finners  could  afford. 
To  receive  the  heavenly  Itranger ; 

did  they  tims  aflront  their  Lord. 
Soft  my  child  I  did  not  chide  thee, 

tho'  my  fong  may  found  too  hard ; 
Tis  thy  mother  fits  belide  thee, 

and  iier  arms  fhall  be  thy  guard. 
Yet  to  read  >he  fliameful  flor>, 

how  the  Jews  abusM  their  King, 
How  they  ferv'd  tho  Lord  of  glory, 

makes  me  angry  while  1  fing. 
See  the  kinder  fiiepherds  round  him, 

telling  wonders  from  the  fky ; 
There  they  friught  him,  there  they  found  him, 

with  his  Virgin  Mother  by. 
See  the  lovely  Babe  a  drefliijg ; 

lovely  infant  how  he  smilV! ! 
When,  he  wept,  the  Mother's  blefTing 

Roolh'd  and  hufh'd  the  holy  cliiid. 
Lo  !  he  flumhers  in  his  manner, 

where  the  horned  oxen  fed  ; 
Peace  my  darling  here's  no  dHnger. 

here's  no  Ox  a  near  thy  bed. 
Tn  a3  to  fave  thee,  child  from  dvn.ig      ^ 

fave  my  dear  from  burning  flame. 


to 
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Bitter  groans  and  endlefs  crying, 

that  Uiy  bled  liedeemer  came. 
May'n  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  him, 

iruft  and  love  him  all  thy  da^'s  ! 
Then  go  dwell  for  ever  near  him, 

fee  his  face  and  iing  his  praife. 
I  conld  give  thee  thoi^jand  kill'es, 

hoping  what  I  mod  dcfire  : 
Not  a  mother's  fondefl  wifhes, 

can  to  greater  joys  afpire. 

Verses  for  Children. 

THOUGH  1  am  young  a  little  one. 
If  I  can  fpeak  and  go  alone. 
Then  I  mud  learn  to  know  the  Lord, 
And  learn  to  read  his  holy  word. 
'Tis  time  to  feek  to  God  and  pray 
For  what  I  want  for  every  day : 
I  have  a  precious  foul  to  fave, 
And  I  a  mortal  body  have, 
Tho'  I  am  young  yet  1  may  die, 
And  hafteu  to  eternity  : 
There  is  a  dreadful  fiery  hell, 
Where  wicked  ones  must  alv  ays  dweU : 
There  is  a  heaven  full  of  joy, 
Where  godly  ones  must  always  day: 
To  one  6f  ihofe  my  foul  must  ily, 
As  in  a  nuuuent  when  1  die : 


I  mud  obey  them  in  the  kord. 
Nor  deal,  nor  lie,  nor  fpend  my  dayap 
In  idle  tales  and  foolifh  plays, 
1  mud  obey  my  Lord's  commands. 
Do  fomething  with  my  little  hands : 
Remember  my  creator  now. 
In  youth  while  time  will  it  allow. 
Young  Samuel  vhat  little  child. 
He  fervM  the  Lord,  liv'd  undefiPd; 
Him  in  his  fervice  God  employ M, 
While  Eli's  wicked  children  dy'd: 
When  wicked  children  mocking  laid. 
To  a  good  man.  Go  up  bald  kead^ 
God  was  difpleas'd  witli  them  and  fent 
Two  bears  which  them  in  pieces  rent, 
I  mud  not  like  thefe  children  vile, 
Difpleafe  my  God,  myfelf  defile. 
Like  young  A  b  i  j  a  h  ,  I  mud  fee. 
That  good  things  may  be  found  in  me, 
Young  King  J  o  s  i  a  h  ,  that  blclTcd  yoot2i, 
He  fought  the  Ix>rd  and  lov*d  the  truth ; 
He  like  a  King  did  act  his  part, 
And  follow'd  God  with  all  his  heart 
The  little  children  they  did  fmg, 
Hofannahs  to  their  heavenlv  Kincr. 
That  blelfcd  child  yoimg  Timothy, 
Did  learn  GoJ's  word  mod  heedfully. 


Wlien  God  that  made  me,  cnlls  me  home, 

I  mud  not  Slav  I  mult  be  gone. 

He  ga\e  me  life,  and  gives  me  breath, 

Aufl  he  can  fave  my  Ibul  from  death. 

By  J  E  s  u  8  Christ  Fny  oidy  Lord, 

According  to  his  holy  word. 

He  clothes  mv  back  and  makes  me  warm : 

He  faves  my  llefh  and  bones  from  harm. 

Ho  gives  me  bread  and  milk  and  meat 

And  all  I  have  that^s  good  to  eat. 

When  I  am  fick,  he  if  he  pleafe. 

Can  make  me  well  and  give  mo  eafe : 

He  gives  me  fieep  and  quiet  red. 

Whereby  my  body  is  refrelird 

The  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  me, 

And  very  thankful  I  uuid  be : 

I  mud  obry  and  love  and  fear  him, 

Hy  faith  m  Child  I  mud  draw  near  hint 

I  nmd  not  fm  as  others  do, 

Led  I  lie  down  in  forrow  too : 

For  God  is  anjrrv  every  dar. 

With  wicked  ones  who  go  allray. 

All  finful  words  1  must  reltrain  : 

I  mud  not  take  God^s  name  in  vain. 

I  mud  not  work,  I  mud  not  play, 

Upon  (iod's  holy  fabbath  day. 

And  if  my  parents  fpeak  the  word. 


[t  feem'd  to  be  his  recreation, 
Which  made  him  wife  unto  falvation : 
By  faith  in  Chriil  which  he  had  gaio'd 
With  prayers  and  tears  that  faith  uii(eigii*d 
Thefe  good  examples  were  for  me ; 
Like  thefe  good  children  I  must  be. 
Give  me  true  faith  in  Chrid  my  Lord, 
Obedience  to  his  holy  word, 
No  word  is  in  the  world  like  thine, 
There*s  none  fo  pure,  fweet  and  divine. 
From  thence  let  me  thy  will  behold, 
And  love  thy  word  above  fine  gold. 
Make  my  heart  in  thy  datutes  I'ouiid, 
And  make  my  faith  and  lovn  abound. 
Lord  circumcife  my  heart  to  love  thee: 
And  nothing  in  this  world  above  thee: 
Let  me  behold  thy  pleafed  face. 
And  make  my  foul  to  grow  in  grace, 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  my  Lord 
And  Saviour  Chrid,  and  of  his  word. 

Another, 
AWAKE,  arife,  behold  thou  haft, 
-^^  Thy  hfe  a  leaf,  thy  breath  a  blail. 
At  night  lay  down  prepared  lo  have 
Thy  deep,  thy  death,  thy  hod.  thy  ^rave. 
T    0  R  D  if  ^hnu  lengthen  out  my  days, 
•^-^  Then  let  my  heart  lo  fixed  be. 
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That  I  may  len;^ben  out  thy  praise. 
And  never  mm  alide  from  thee. 

So  in  my  end  J  fhall  rejoice, 
la  thy  fatvation  joyful  be ; 
My  foul  lliall  aav  with  loud  glad  voice, 
JRHOVAH  who  is  hke  to  th&e  \ 

Who  takefl  the  lambs  into  thy  armsp 
And  gently  leadefl  thofe  with  young, 
Whi»  fave4l  children,  from  ail  harms, 
Lord,  i  will  praife  ihee  with  my  (ong. 

And  when  my  days  on  earth  Ihali  end, 
And  I  go  honce  and  bo  here  no  mure, 
Gik-e  nie  eternity  to  fpend, 
My  G  O  D  to  praife  forevor  more. 

Ahother. 
Good  children  mufl, 
Fear  Cod  all  day,       Loie  Chrift  alway, 
Pan-nts  obey,  In  fecret  pray, 

No  faife  thing  fay,      Mind  li*tlc  play, 
Bj  no  fin  ftray.  Make  no  d«  lay, 

in  doing  good. 
Another, 
T  In  the  burying  place  may  foe 
•■-  Graves  fhortei  there  than  I. 
From  deatVs  aire  ft  no  age  is  free 

Youiig  chil  !rcn  too  mii^t  die. 
My  God  may  fuch  an  awi'ul  fight, 


t  ne  6ttm  of  the  ten  Commandments. 

WITH  all  thy  foul  love  God  above, 
And  as  thyi'elf  thy  neighbour  love. 
Adxiice  to  Youth,     Eccie.  xii. 
l^OW  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood, 
-^^   Remember  vour  Creator  God ; 
Behold  the  months  come  hafl*ning  on. 
When  you  fhall  fay,  My  joys  are  gone. 

Behold  the  aged  linner  goes 
Laden    with  guilt  and  heavy  woes, 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
With  eudlefs  curfes  on  his  head. 

The  dud  returns  to  dufl  again. 
The  foul  in  agonies  of  pain, 
Afcends  to  God  not  there  to  dwell, 
But  hears  her  doom  and  links  to  hell. 
Eternal  iving  1  fear  thy  name, 
Teach  me  to  know  how  frail  I  am, 
An'i  when  my  foul  muft  hence  remove, 
(live  me  a  manfion  in  thv  love. 
Rtn\cmber  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth 

CIHILDiiEN  your  great  Creator  fear, 
^  To  him  your  homage  pay, 
Wijle  vain  employments  fire  your  blood, 

And  lead  your  thoughts  a/lray. 
The  due  remembnince  of  his  name 
Your  first  regard  requires  : 


N 


F'^fi 


Awakening  be  to  me! 
Oh  *  that  by  early  grace  1  might 
For  death  prepared  be. 

Another. 
''OW  I  lay  me  down  to  take  my  Jleep^ 
J  pray  the  Lord  my  foul  to  keep^ 
Ifljkould  die  before  fuxike, 
s  pray  the  Lord  my  foul  to  take. 

Another. 
iTjt  in  the  morning  %t>hen  thou  dofl  awake. 
To  God  for  his  grace  thy  petition  make^ 
Some  heavenly  petition  ufe  daily  to  fay  ^ 
That  the  God  of  heaven  may  blefs  thee  alway. 
Duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour, 

LOVE  God  with  all  your  foul  &  (\rength, 
.     With  all  your  heart  and  mind ; 
And  love  your  neighbour  as  yourfeif. 

Be  faitliful,  jufl  and  kind. 
Deal  with  another  as  you*d  have 

Another  deal  with  you  : 
What  you're  unwilling  to  receive. 
Be  fare  you  never  do. 

Oiur  Saviaur's  Golden  Rule, 

BE  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you : 
Afld  neither  do  nor  fay  to  men, 
Wlisto*«r  yon  would  not  tmko  again. 


Till  your  bread  glows  with  facred  love. 

Indulge  no  meaner  tires. 
Secure  his  favour,  and  be  wife. 

Before  thefo  cheerlefs  days. 
When  age  comes  on,  when  niirth*s  no  more 

And  health  and  flrength  decays. 

Some  proper  Names  ofMns  and  Women, 
to  teach  Children  to  fpeil  thetr  own. 


Men's  Names. 

A  Dam,  Abel, 
Abraham, 
Amos,  Aaron, 
.\bijcih,  Andrew, 
Alexander,  Anthony, 
Bartholomew, 
Benjamin,  Barnabas, 
Benoni,  Barzillai, 
Caleb,  C2efar, 


Elias,  Eliziir, 
Frederick,  Francis, 
Gilbert,  Giles, 
G«iorge,  Gamalial, 
Gideon,  Gerlhom, 
Heman,  Henry, 
Ilezekijih,  Husfh, 
John,  Jonas,  li'aac, 
Jacob,  Jared,  Job, 
James,  Jonathan, 


CharleSjChristopher,!  ifrael,  Jofeph, 


Clement,  Cornelius, 
David,  Daniel, 
Ephraim,  Edward, 
Edmund,  Ebenezer, 
Elijah,  Eliphalet, 
Elifha,  Eleazer, 
Elihu,  Ezekiel, 


Jeremiah,  Jofhiia, 
Jofiah,  Jedediah. 
Jabez,  Joel,  Judah, 
Lazarus,  Luke, 
Mathew,  Michael, 
Mofes,  Malachi, 
Nathaniel,  Nathan, 
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Nicholai,  Noadikh, 
Nehi'inlih.  No&b, 
Obadiih,  Ozias, 
Paul,  i-oter,  Philip, 
PhincM,  Poluiiah, 
Ralph.  Kichanl. 
Samuel,  Sanipfon, 
Siciihon,  Sulomon, 
Soth,  Simeon,  San], 


ABi^il,  Anne, 
Afire,  Anna, 
Bftliiah.  Bridfret, 
Clofl.  Charity. 
Deborah,  Dorothy, 
DoTCaB.  Dinnh, 
Damaris, 

Elizabeth.  ErUier. 
Eunice.  Eleanor, 
Francen.  Flora, 
Grare,  Gillet, 
Hanniih,  Hulilah, 
llqnibah, 
Honrietla,  llagar. 


Joi 


I,  Jai 


.lamiina,  Ifab«l, 


Shorn,  Shubal, 
Timotliy,  Tanniaa, 
Tiiua,  Tlieophilua, 
Uriah,  Uzzali, 
Waher,  William, 
Xerxet,  Xenophon, 
Zachariah,  Zebdiel 
Zodeltiah,  Zadock, 
Zebulon,  Zebediab, 


Judith,  Jennet, 
Kathurinc.  Katun, 
Keiia.  hydia, 

Miiry,  Miirjfaret, 
Manhn,  Mehitable, 
Marry,  Merial, 
PitJenre,  PhvHs, 
Pheba,  Prifcilla, 
Rachel,  Robcrca, 
Roth.  Rhode,  Ruro. 
Sarah,  Siiranna, 
Taliithft,  Tamefin, 
Urfula, 
Zipi>oTah,  Zibiah. 


Humejrio  Joyj  bttbn  Mt  death,  Ac  uroM  iM 
folloioing  Advice  to  hit  Vhitdrttt. 

GIVE  ear  my  children  to  my  wnrda 
Whuni  God  haih  dearly  bought. 
Lay  up  hia  laws  within  your  heatrt, 

and  prim  them  in  your  thought*. 
I  leave  yoii  here  a  little  buuk 

Tor  yiiu  to  look  upon. 
Thai  yuu  may  lee  vour  Tather's  faca 

when  he  ie  dead  and  gone  : 
Who  Tor  the  hope  or  heaveidy  thing! 

While  he  did  here  rem:Liii, 
Gave  over  all  his  goi.leii  yeara 

to  pvilbn  and  lu  pain. 
Wheie  I,  among  my  iron  bands^ 

invlolt-d  in  ih<;  di<rk. 
Not  many  d^.ys  l-cfore  iny  death. 

I  did  oojniiofe  this  work  : 
And  lur  example  to  your  youth, 

lo  wliom  I  wilh  all  i^ood, 
I  hud  yiiu  here  God's  perfect  truth, 

and  lual  i.  wilh  my  blood. 
To  yciu  iry  lieira  <'r  earthly  thing! : 

'Aliii'h  i  do  leave  behind, 
Tliai  viiu  may  read  and  undsrRaod 


That  a 


uhavu 


s  of  thai 


IMTR.  JohnRookrb,  minitler  of  the 
iTj.  gofpe)  in  London,  was  the  firll  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  Maby'«  reign,  and  was 
burnt  at  5mtfA/eW,  February  14, 1554.— His 
wire  with  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
her  breast  following  him  to  the  liake ;  wilh 
which  roirowful  fight  he  wm  not  in  the 
lead  d;>vnted,  but  with  wondorful  paiienco 
died  courageouny  for  the  gorpel  of  J  «  ■  a  • 
C  UBiaT. 


that  on<rn  (hall  witar  away, 
Vuu  alio  may  pull'rra  that  part, 

which  never  Ihall  decay. 
Ke**])  always  God  before  your  ay«^ 

with  all  your  whole  intent, 
Commit  no  fin  in  any  wifa, 

kei'p  his  coinniandmeiit. 
Abhor  ih;it  :irrant  whore  nf  R  o  K  a, 

and  all  her  blafphemiea, 
Ann  drink  nM  o(  her  ciirfed  cup, 

obKv  nut  lier  detreea. 
Give  honor  to  your  mother  dear, 

Tempnilier  well  her  pain. 
And  rucompence  her  in  her  age, 

with  the  like  love  again. 
Re  alwavs  ready  for  her  help, 

and  let  Ker  not  decav, 
Remember  well  your  father  all, 

who  would  havo  been  your  Raj 
Givp  of  your  portion  W  the  poor, 

as  riches  do  arife. 
And  from  the  needy  naked  foiiU 

turn  not  away  ymir  eyes  ; 
For  he  that  doih  not  hear  the  cry 

of  thofn  that  ftand  in  need. 
Shall  cry  himfeirand  not  be  heard, 

when  he  doe*  hope  lo  fpeed. 
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D  hath  given  you  increafe, 
blolled  well  your  lioro. 
tuber  you  are  put  in  truil, 
Uiould  relieve  the  poor. 
re  of  foul  and  filthy  lull, 
fuch  things  have  no  place, 
clean  your  veflels  in  the  LORD, 
he  may  you  embrace. 
)  the  temples  of  the  LORD, 
fou  are  dearly  bought, 
hey  that  do  defile  the  fam^ 
1  furely  come  to  nought. 
ver  proud  by  any  means, 
d  not  your  houfe  too  high, 
ways  have  before  your  eyuSi 

vou  are  born  to  die. 

• 

id  nnt  him  that  hired  iSf 

r  labour  to  fuitain, 

ly  him  (lill  without  delay, 

wages  for  his  pain. 

I  vou  would  that  other  men 

lall  you  fhould  proceed, 

n  the  fame  to  them  again, 

m  they  do  (land  in  need. 

t  your  pouion  to  the  p<K>r, 

loncy  ami  m  meal 


a.  d  you  eajoy  the  land, 
I  do  befeech  the  living  LOUD, 
^      to  hold  you  in  his  hand. 
Though  here  my  body  be  adjudg'd 

in  flaming  fire  to  fry. 
My  jbul  1  triift,  will  Itraight  afceud 

to  live  with  GOD  on  hi^h. 
What  thou(;h  this  carcafe  (mart  awhile 

what  though  this  life  decay, 
My  foul  1  hope  will  be  with  GOD, 

and  live  with  bim  for  aye. 
I  kiiuw  I  am  a  finner  boru, 

fruni  tlie  original, 
And  that  I  do  dcforve  to  die 

by  my  fore -fathers  fall : 
But  by  our  Saviour's  precious  blood, 

which  on  the  crofs  was  fpilt, 
AVho  freely  ofTei'd  up  his  life, 

to  fave  our  fouls  from  guilt ; 
I  hope  redemption  I  ihall  have, 

and  all  who  in  him  trufl. 
When  I  fhall  fee  him  face  to  face, 

and  live  among  the  juft 
Why  then  fhould  1  fear  dcatVs  grim  look 

fmco  CHRIST  for  mc  did  die, 
Fur  King  and  Catfavy  rich  and  poor* 

the  force  of  death  mult  try 


ind  the  feeble  fainting  foU, 
lat  which  vou  do  eat. 
unfel  always  of  the  wife, 
ear  unto  tiie  end, 
s*er  refufe  the  fweet  rebuke 
un  that  is  thy  friend. 
rays  thankful  to  the  LORD, 
i  prayer  and  with  praife, 
ig  of  him  to  blefs  your  work, 
to  direct  your  ways, 
irft,  I  fay,  the  living  GOD, 
alivays  him  adore, 
len  be  fure  that  he  will  blefs, 
'  bafket  and  your  (lore. 
befeech  Almighty  GOD, 
Bnifh  you  with  grace, 
Okiy  meet  you  in  the  heavens. 
fee  you  face  to  face. 
ough  the  fire  my  body  burns, 
rary  to  my  kind, 
cannot  enjoy  your  love 
»rding  to  my  mind  : 
lo  hope  that  when  the  heavena 
ranilh  like  a  fcroll, 
fee  yuQ  in  perfect  (hape, 
idf  and  in  foul, 
at  I  may  enjoy  jour  lore. 


Wtien  I  am  chained  to  the  flake, 

and  fagots  girt  me  round, 
Then  pray  tlie  LORD  my  foul  in  heaven 

may  be  with  glory  crown'd. 
Come  welcome  death  the  end  of  fears, 

1  am  prepared  to  die  : 
Tliofe  earthly  flames  will  fend  ray  foul 

up  to  the  Lord  on  high. 
Farewell  my  children  to  the  world, 

where  you  muft  yet  remain  ; 
The  LORD  of  holts  bo  your  defence, 

'till  we  do  meet  agiiiii. 
Farewell  my  true  and  loving  wife, 

my  children  and  my  friends, 
I  hope  in  heaven  to  fee  you  ail, 

when  all  things  have  their  end. 
If  you  go  on  to  ferve  the  LORD, 

as  you  have  now  begun, 
Yon  (hall  walk  fafciy  ail  your  lU/s, 

until  your  life  be  done. 
GOD  grant  you  fo  to  end  your  clays, 

as  h'^  (hall  think  it  belt, 
That  1  may  meet  you  in  the  heavens, 

where  1  do  hope  u>  reft. 


O 


UJi  days  begin  with  trouble  here, 
our  life  u»  but  a  Ipou, 
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And  cruel  death  is  always  near, 

fo  frail  a  thing  is  man. 
Then  fow  the  feeds  of  grace  whilfl  young, 

that  when  thou  com'd  to  die, 
Thou  may'fl  fmg  forth  that  triumph  fong, 

Death  where's  thy  victory.  ^ 

Choice  Sentences. 

1 .  P  R  A  T  i  N  o  will  make  us  leave  Hnning, 
or  (inning  will  make  us  leave  praying. 

2.  Our   weaknefs  and  inabilities  break 
not  the  bond  of  our  duties. 

3.  W  H  A  T  we  are  afraid  to  fpeak  before 
men,  we  Ihould  be  afraid  to  think  before 

roD. 

^* MiM  ^     ■ I     ■      __M^m 

Learn  the fe  four  lines  by  heart, 

HAVE  communion  with  lew, 
Be  intimaie  with  ONE, 
Deal  juflly  with  all; 
Speak  evil  of  none. 

A  G  U  R's  Player. 
"P  E  M  O  V  E  far  from  me  vanities  and 
-■-^  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me :  left  1  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay, 
Who  is  the  Lord  ?  Or  leit  I  be  poor  and 
(leal  and  take  the  name  of  my  GOD  in  vain. 


A,  There  is  but  ONE  only,  thr  living  and 
true  GOD. 
Q.  6.  How  many  persons  art  there  m  the 

God'head  J 

A.  There  are  three  perf(»nt  in  the  Oof|. 
head,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Gholt,  and  thefe  three  are  one  GOD,  the 
lame  in  fubftance,  equal  in  power  and  glury. 

Q.  7.    What  are  the  decrees  of  God  ? 

A,  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  etenial 
purpofe,  according  to  the  counfcl  ot  his  owa 
will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath 
fore-onlained  whatfuever  comes  to  pafs. 

Q.  8.   How  doth  God  execute  his  decrcesl 

A,  (lod  executeth  his  decrees  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Q.  9.   What  is  the  work  of  creation  f 

A.  The  work  of  creation  is  God's  making 
all  things  of  nothing  by  the  word  of  his  pow- 
er, in  the  fpace  of  tix  days,and  ail  very  g«iod 

Q.  10.  How  did  God  create  man  ? 

A,  God  created  man  male  6i  female  aAer 
his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteuufiiefi 
and  holinefs,with  dominion  over  the  creatures 

Q.  11.  W hat  are  God's  works  of providenetf 

A,  God's  works  of  providence  are  his  moft 
holy,wife  and  powerful,pi-eferving  &  govem- 


The     Shorter 


CATECHISM, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  Reverend  AiFombly  of 

Divines  at  Wejtnnnfier. 
Quefi    \%^^H  A  T  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1 

Anf  Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

Q.  2.  W^hat  rule  hath  God  i^ivcn  to  di- 
rect us  how  we  may  glorify  and  tujoy  him  ? 

A,  The  word  of  God  which  is  contained 
in  the  fcriptures  of  the  old  and  new  telta- 
ment  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  iis  how  we 
may  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him. 
Q.3.  What  do  the  fcriptures  principally  teach? 

A,  The  fcriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  Gud,  and  what 
diuv  God  requireth  of  man. 

(i.  4.   What  is  God? 

A,  God  is  a  fpirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wifdom,  power, 
hiilinefs,  juRice,  goodnefs  and  truth 

Q.  5.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  / 


mg  all  his  cHatures  and  all  their  actions. 

Q.  12.  What  fpcctal  act  of  pruvuiem* 
did  God  exercife  towards  man  in  ike  eJtaU 
witerein  he  was  created  ? 

A.  When  God  had  created  man,  he  eo- 
tered  into  a  covunnnt  of  life  with  him  upoc 
condition  of  peifect  obedience,  forbidding 
him  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Q.  13.  Did  our  fiift  parents  continue  n 
the  fflate  whtrtin  they  were  created  ? 

A.  Ourfiritparentb!>eingleft tothefreedt-ui 
)f  their  own  will,  fell  from  the  eftate  whereio 
they  were  created,  by  finning  againll  God. 

Q.  14.    What  IS  fin  f 

A.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unui, 
or  tranrgiellion  of  the  law  of  God. 

Q.  15.  What  was  the  fin  whereby  our  fgfi 
parents  fell  from  the  ejtate  wherein  ike^  \mt 
created  ? 

A.  The  fm  whereby  our  firfl  parents  fell 
from  the  ellate  wherein  they  wore  created, 
was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fniiu 

Q.  16,  Did  all  mankind  faU  U4  Adam's 
firjt  transgrejfkon  ? 

A.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Ad^m^ 
not  only  for  himfelf,  but  for   his    poiterity. 
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all  mankind  defcendinvfrom  him  by  orilinft- 
ly  gcnerution,  (jnned  in  liiin,  and  fell  wii; 
luiu  in  his  tirlt  tr.iiii'};rcfriun. 

Q.  17.  Into  what  ejiate  did  the  fail  brtng 
WMuAmn  .' 

A,  The  fall  broni?ht  mankind  into  an  es- 
Ute  of  lin  nnd  inifery. 

Q.  18.  Wherein  conjips  the  finfulnefs  oj 
that  tftate  vihercmto  man  fell  ? 

A.  The  iinfuhiefs  ol'  that  eftate  wherrinto 
mftn  fell,  conlitts  in  the  (luilt  of  Adam's  lirit 
fin,  ihe  wantorori(iinalrightc()U^nefs,&  the 
corruption  of  his  wlioie  nature, which  is  com- 
monly called  original  fin,  tot>(:tlier  with  all 
actual  traiii;!rt{irions  which  jirocced  fruni  it. 

Q.  19.  WiuU  is  the  mifery  of  that  eftate 
whereinto  man  ,iit? 

A.  All  maiiiiind  by  the  fall  loft  commn- 
Dion  with  God,  are  under  his  wrath  Sl  curfc, 
and  fo  mnde  liable  tn  tho  niilcri(.*xi  in  this  life, 
todi^aih  iiftdf,  ^  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 

Q.  20.  JJid  God  Uavti  all  mankind  to  per- 
\fh  m  the Jtate  of fm  and  mifery  / 

A.  God  iiaviiia  out  of  his  more  good 
ploafure  from  all  etf-rnity  (dccicd  fome  to 
everlaitiiig     life,    did     enter    into    a  cove- 

ni  '  i  giace,  to  dehver  lliem  out  of  a  Hate 


A,  Chrifl  f  xecuteth  the  oflfice  of  a  prieli  in 
his  onrt'  o/fcrin^!  up  hiinfelf  a  facrifice  to  fa- 
livfyiiivineju.stice,  and  reconcile  ns  to  God, 
and  in  making;  continual  i:iterjeilion  for  us. 

Q.  26.  How  doth  Chrijt  execute  the  ojfict 

rfakimr? 

A.  Chrifl  executeth  the  orlice  of  a  king 
in  fubduing  us  to  himfeJf,  in  ruling  and  de- 
fending us,  and  in  reltraining  and  conquer- 
in^i:  all  his  and  our  encniics. 
Q*j7  Whet  em  did  Chrijt'snumiittition  confiflf 

A.  Chrilt*H  humiliation  cunfiltcd  in  his 
being  born  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  made 
under  the  law,  undergoing  the  miferies  of 
this  life,  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  curfed 
dcrath  of  the  crofs,  in  being  buried  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 

Q.  28.  Wherein  conjijis  Chri/t's exaltation? 

A  Chrili'b  exaltation  confiltoth  in  his  ri- 
fmg  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
in  afcending  up  into  heaven,  and  fitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Fmlier,  and  in 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

Q.  29.  How  are  we  made  partakers  of  ike 
redemption  purchased  by  Chrifl  ? 

A.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  redemp- 
tion purchafed  by  Clnift  by  the  iliociu-iiap- 


of  kin  and  mifery,  and  to  hrin?  them  into  a  plication  of  it  to  us  by  his  lioly  S|Mrit. 

flato  o(  falvalHui  hy  a  Kedeenier.  Q.  30.  How  doth   the   Spirit  apply  to  us 

Q.  21 .  Who  us  the  Redeemer  ofGocTs  elcci?  the  redemption  purchafed  by  Chrif.  .' 
A.  The  only  ICedeemer  of  God's  elect,  is        A.  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemp- 

th^  Lord  JefuH  Chrill,  who  bcin<^  the  eiernal  tion  purchafed  by  Chrilt,  by  Hoiking  t'aith 

Son  of  God,  became  man,  and  fo  was,  and  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Ciirill  in 

continues  to  be  God  and  man.  in  two  dif-  uur  effectual  calling. 

cincl  natures,  and  one  perfon  forever.  Q.  31.    What  is  effectual  calling  ? 

U.  22.  How  did   Chrijl  being  tke  Son  of       A.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God'i 


God  become  man  ? 

A.  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  became  man  by 
laking  to  himfelf  a  true  body  and  a  refona 


Spirit,  whereby  convincing  us  of  our  nn  and 
•nii'ery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  liie  kiw.w- 
led<:e  of  Chrifl,  and  renewing  our  wills,  lie 


bio  foul,  beinjij  conceived  by  tiie  power  of  dolh  perfuade  and  enable  us  lo  embrace  Je- 

the  Holy  f  >hoit.  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  fus  Chrifl,  freely  offered  to  us  in  ihegofpel. 

Mary^  ajid  born  of  her,  and  yet  without  lin.  Q.  32.    What  benefits  do  they  that   are  tf 

Q.  23,    What  offices  doth    Chrifl  execute  fcctually  called  partake  of  in  this  life  ? 

mM  cut  Rfdeemer?  A.  They  thai  are  eil'ectuaily  calhnl  do  in 

it.  Chrift  as  our  Redeemer  executes  the  of-  ihis  life   partake  of  juiiilication,   adojHion, 

ficeofaprojdiet,  of  apriefl,  dtofaking,  both  and   fanctificaiion,  and  the   feveral  benetits 

in  hia  ettate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  which  in  this  life  do  either  accompany  ur 

Q.  24.  How  doth  Chrijl  execute  the  offxe  How  from  them. 

9f  a  prophet?  Q.  33.    What  tsjuflifcahon? 

A-  Chrift  executeth  the  office  of  a  pro-  A.  Jul^ification  is  an  act  of  God*s  free 

phet  in  revealing  to  us  by  b!S  word  and  fpi-  grace,  whenun    he  pardonoth  all  mn   fins, 

ril,  the  will  of  God  for  our  fal\  ation.  and  acceptetli  us  as   righteous  in   his  fi>>hi, 

Q.  25.  How  dolh  Chrift  execute  the  office  oidy  for  the  righteoulnefs  of  Chiili  imputed 

§fa  prufi  f  to  us,  and  r  jceived  by  faith  alone. 
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Q.  34.    What  is  adoption  f 

A.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God*8  free  grace, 
whereby  wo  are  received  into  the  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  tLe 
Tons  of  God. 

Q.  35.    What  is  f and  if  cation  f 

A,  Sanctilication  is  the  work  of  God*b 
free  grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
wholo  man,  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  lin,  and 
live  unto  righteoufnefs. 

Q.  36.  What  are  the  benefits  which  in  thii 
life  do  arxompany  orjlow  Jrom  jujlificatton, 
adoption  and  fanctification  ? 

A.  The  benefits  which  in  this  life  do  ac- 
compaoy  or  flow  from  juPaficiuion,  adoption 
and  fanctification,  are  a (Fu ranee  of  Gud's 
love,  peace  of  confceince,  joy  in  the  holy 
Ghoft,  increase  of  grace,  and  perfeverauce 
therein  to  the  end. 

Q.  37.  What  hcnefitsdo  believers  receivt 
from  Chrijl  at  their  death  ? 

A.  The  fouls  of  believers  are  at  their 
death  made  perfect  in  holinefs,  and  do  im- 
niodiately  pafs  into  glory,  and  tlieir  bodies 
b«incr  21*11  united  to  ChriU  du  reii  in  tlieii 
graves  'till  the  refurrcction. 


commofidments  f 

A,  The  preface  to  the  ten  coinmanfl- 
ments  is  in  thefe  words,  I  xim  the  Lordthf 
God  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  kuui 
of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  honfe  of  bondage. 

Q.  44.  What  doth  the  preface  to  the  ten 
commandments  teach  us  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  comnitindmente 
tcacheth  us  that  liecaufe  God  is  the  lA>rd,  and 
our  God  and  Redeemer,  then^fnre  we  are 
bound  to  keep  all  his  cominamlmeniai. 

Q.  45.    Which  is  the  first  cvtnmandmrnl  * 

A.  The  lirft  commandment  is,  Thoufkjll 
have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 

Q.  46  What  is  required  in  the  firjt  etmh 
mandrnent  f 

A.  The  fird  commandment  requireth  at 
to  know  and  acknowledge  God,  to  bo  ihe 
only  true  Gt^d,  and  our  God«  and  to  wur- 
fhip  and  glorify  hini  accordingiy. 

Q.  47.  Whatis  forbidd-'nin  the  first  couh 
mandrnent  ? 

A.  The  firfl  commandment  forbiddtfth 
the  denying  or  not  wort  lapping  and  glorify* 
ing  thi)  true  Gcil,  as  God,  and  our  Gixi,  anil 
the  giving  that  worfhip  and  glory  to  any 
otiicr  which  iA  due  to  him  alt>ue. 


Q.  3^.  WItot  benrfits  do  believers  recewe 
jrom  Chrijt  at  the  resurrection  ? 

A.  At  the  rofuriei'lion  believers  beini^ 
raifed  up  to  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknow- 
ledged and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  made  perfectly  blcffcd  in  tlie  full 
enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Q.  39.  WhiU  is  the  duty  which  God  re- 
'pnres  of  man  ? 

A\  The  duty  which  God  lequires  of  man, 
is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will. 

Q.  40.  What  did  God  at  firfl  reveal  tu 
man  for  tJie  rule  of  his  obedience  ? 

A,  The  rule  which  God  at  firfl  revealed  to 
man  for  hi.s  obedience  was  the  moral  law. 

Q.  41.  Where  is  the  moral  lawfummarily 
comjnehended  ? 

A.  The  moral  law  is  fummarily  compre- 
Lenrled  in  the  ten  commandments. 

Q.  42.  What  isthefum  of  the  ten  com' 
mamlnunts  1 

A.  'ihe  fum  of  the  ton  comnian«?menis 
is,  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hoart,  with  all  oir  loul,  with  all  our 
flreiigth,  and  «vith  all  our  mind,  and  our 
neigh  hoar  as  oun  elves. 

Q.  43.    WlMt  is  the  preface  to  the  ten 


Q.  48.  What  are  we  efpccuilly  taught  5y 
thefe  words  (before  me)  in  the  firjt  command' 
ment  ? 

A.  Thefe  words  {before  me)  in  the  firfl 
commnndnient,  teach  us,  that  God  who  feeth 
all  things,  taketh  notice  of  and  is  muchdif* 
ploafed  with  the  lin  of  having  any  other  GotL 

Q.  49.  WhichisthefccondcoMtnandmentf 

A.  The  fecond  commandment  is.  Thou 
pialt  not  make  unto  thee  ahy  graven  image^  or 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  inheafjen  «- 
bove,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath^  or  that 
is  in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thou  fhalt  moi 
bow  down  thijjelf  to  them  nor  serve  'them,fer 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  Goi^  vifiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fatliers  upon  tJie  chUdren, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
thai  hate  me  andfJiewing  mercy  unto  tf»ufands 
of  them  that  love  me  df  keep  my  commamimaUt, 

Q.  50.  What  is  rtqtured  in  the  fecond 
commandment  ? 

A,  The  fecond  commandment  requireth 
the  receiving,  obferving,&  keeping  pure  an«! 
entire  all  {\ich  religious  worfhip  and  ordinan- 
ces, as  God  hath  appointed  in  liis  word. 

Q.  51.  What  is  forbidden  MliU  fectui 
commandment  f 
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X.  Thefecond  cominani]iii<nt  forbiddcth 
die  worlliipping  of  God  Ly  iniii^o^  or  aiiy 
other  wuy  not  appointed  in  his  wnrd. 

Q.  52.  What  are  the  rea/ons  annexed  to 
ikeftcimd  commandment  T 

A.  Tbo  reafons  aiiiiRXed  to  the  fecond 
command  meat,  are  God*8  fovereignty  over 
OS,  his  propriety  in  us,  and  the  zeal  he  hath 
to  his  own  worlhip. 

Q.  53.    Which  is  the  third  commandment  ? 

A,  The  third  commaiidinent  is,  lliou 
pudi  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
M  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
hfs^  that  takcth  his  name  in  vain. 

Q.  54.  What  is  required  in  the  third 
nmrnawlmeiit  ? 

A,  The  third  commandment  requireth  the 
holy  and  reverent  ufe  of  God^s  names,  titles, 
attributes,  ordinances,  word  and  works. 

Q.  55.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  third 
wmmandment  ? 

A.  The  third  commandment  forbiddeth 
aD  profaning  or  abuling  of  any  thing 
wherebv  God  maketh  himlclf  known. 

m 

Q.  56.  Whtt  '.V  tfu  reofon  annexed  to  the 
third  commandment ' 


A.  From  the  beginning  of  (ho  world,  to 
Uie  refurrection  of  Chrifi,  God  appointed 
the  feventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  ihe 
wf^ckly  fabbath,  and  the  tirft  day  of  the 
week  ever  lince  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  which  is  the  Chriflian  Sabbath. 

Q.  60.  How  is  tlie  fahbath  to  befanctified  f 

A.  The  fabbath  is  to  be  fan cti lied  by  an 
holy  refting  all  that  day,  even  from  fuch 
worldly  employments  and  recreations  as  are 
lawfiil  on  other  days,  and  fpending  the  whole 
tune  in  public  and  private  exercifes  of  God's 
wurliiip,  except  fo  much  as  is  to  be  taken 
up.  in  the  works  of  neceillty  and  mercy. 

Q.  61.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  fourth 
commandment  ? 

A,  The  fourth  commandment  fori)iddeth, 
the  omiiHon  or  cartel's  performance  of  the 
duties  reqirired,  and  the  profaning  the  day  by 
idlenefs,or  doing  that  which  is  in  itfulf  flnftu, 
or  by  unnecenfary  thoughts,  woids  or  works, 
about  worldly  employmonrs  or  recreations. 

Q.  62.  What  are  the  reafonM  annexed  to 
the  fourfh  cuntmtwdm**nt  f 

A,  The  reafons  annexed  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, are  God*^  allowing  us  iix  days  of 
the  week  for  our  own  euDloyment,  his  chal- 


A,    rt.»"  reafori  annexed  to  the  third  com-  longing  a  special  propriety  in  the  feventh,hia 

maiidment  is.  That  however  the  breakers  of  own  exainple,<fe  his  bleHiiig  the  fabbath  day. 

this  commandment  may  efcape  punifhment  Q.  63.  Which  is  the  fifth  commandment? 

inm  men,  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  A.  The  fifth  commandment  is,  i/cmor  My 

hilTer  them  to  efcape  his  n<;hteous  judgment,  father  and  thy  mother^  that  thy  days  may  be  long 

Q.  57.  Which  is  the  fourth  commandment  ?  upon  the  land  which  the  Lsord  thy  (Jotlgivelh  thtte. 

A.  The  fourth  commandment  is.  Remember  Q.  64.    What  is  required  in  the  fifth  com- 

tksfDdthath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  fix  daysjhalt  mandmrnt  ? 

ihom  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  /«-  A,  The  fifth  commandment  requireth  the 

V€ntk  day  is  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Gody  preferving  the   honor,  and  performing  the 

m  ii  thoufhatt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  Juti«8  beloi«gincr  to  every  one  in  their  feve- 

fom^  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  mun-fervant,  lor  ral. placets  and  relations,  as  fuperijrs,  infe- 

ihy   maid  fervant,  nor   thy  cattle,  nor   the  riors,  or  equals. 

ftran^er  that  is  within  thy  gates,  for  in  fix  Q.  65     What  is  forbidden  in  the  fifth 

day 9  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  tlte  coiiuntmdrncnt  ? 

fea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  refted  the  A'J'hf  tiitli  commandment  forbiddeth  the 

feventh  day,   wherefore  the  Lord  blejfed  the  net^Iectiitg  of,  or  doing  any  thing  against  the 

fathath  day  and  hallowed  it,  honour    and  duty  which  belongeth  to  every 

Q.  58.    What  is   required  in  the  fourth  one  in  their  feveral  places  and  relations. 

aommandment  ?  Q   66.    What  is  the  reason  annexed  to  thit 

A.  The  fourth  commandmenr  requireth,  fifth  cotnmandment  ? 
she  keeping  holy  to  God  fuch  fot  times  as  -^^  The  reason  annexed  to  the  fiflh  corn- 
he  hnth  appointed  in  his  word,  expreflly  one  mandment  is  a  promife  of  long  life  and  prof- 
whole  day  in  leven  to  be  an  holy  Sabbath  Parity,  (as  far  as  it  ihall  fervc  for  God's  glo- 
tc  himfelf.  ry  and  their  own  good)  to  all  fuch  as  keep 

Q.  59.    Which  day  of  the  feven  hath  God  this  commandment. 

appointed  to  be  the  weekly  fMath  t  Q.  67.  Whidi  is  the  fixth  commandmeni  f 


w^ 
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A.  The  fixlh  commandment  is,  Thou 
fhall  not  kill. 

Q.  68.  What  is  required  in  thejixth  com' 
matidment  ? 

A.  'i'he  lixlh  commandment  rc(|uireih  all 
•lawful  endeavors  to  prefer ve  our  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  others. 

Q.  69.  What  is  forbidden  in  thejixth  earn' 
mandment  ? 

A,  The  fixth  commnndment  forhiddeth 
the  taking  away  of  our  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
our  neighbour  unjufily,  and  whatfoevcr  ten- 
deth  thereunto. 

Q.  70.  Which  is  thefeventh  commnndmf^nt  f 

A,  The  fcventh  commandment  is,  Thou 
pialt  not  commit  adultcri/. 

Q.  71.  What  is  required  in  the  fcventh 
commandment  /  • 

A.  The  feventh  commandment  requireih 
the  prefervation  of  our  own  anl  our  neigh- 
bor's chastity,  in  heart,  speech  <fe  behaviour. 

Q.  72.  What  isfrbiddm  in  tfie  feventh 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  fcventh  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  unchuUe  thoiitrhts,  words  and  actions. 

Q.  73.  Which  IS  the  eighth  comrnnndmrnt  ? 

A.  The  eighth  commandment  is,   Thou 


A,  The  tenth  commandmeirt  in,  ThuuJiaU 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  houfe,  thou  [halt  not 
covet  thy  netgh'our^s  wife,  nor  his  manfeT' 
vant,  nor  his  maidfcrvant,  nor  his  ar,  nor  hit 
afSf  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  ruighbout's. 

Q.  80.  What  IS  required  in  the  tenth  utm- 
mandtnent  / 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  rcqiiireth 
full  coniefiiment  with  our  own  ctmdition. 
with  a  right  and  charitable  frame  of  fpirit 
towards  our  neighbour,  and  all  thut  is  his. 

Q.  81.  What  ts  forbidden  in  the  tenth 
cotnmandmetU  ? 

A,  I'he  tenth  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  difconicntment  with  our  own  eltate,  en- 
vying or  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  neigh- 
utiur,  and  ail  inordinate  motions  and  affec- 
tions to  any  thing  that  is  his. 

Q.  82.  Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  ke^ 
t/ie  commandments  of  God  ? 

A.  No  mere  man  fince  the  fall  is  able 
in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  the  connnand- 
ments  of  God,  but  daily  doth  break  tliem  in 
tliought,  word  and  deed. 

Q.  83.  Are  all  tranfgrejfkons  cf  the  lam 
equally  heinous  f 

A,  Some  fins  in  thcmfelvos,  and  by  rcs- 


fhalt  not  peal 

Q.  74.  What  is  required  in  the  eighth 
conunafidfiuint  / 

A,  The  eighth  commandment  rcquireth 
the  lawful  procuriuji  Sl  fi  at  he  ring  the  wealth 
and  outward  eltate  of  ourfelves  and  others. 

Q.  75.  What  ts  forbidden  in  the  eighth 
cotnmundmenf  * 

A.  The  eii;hth  conuuandinent  forbiddeth 
whatfoevoi  doth,  or  may  unjultiy  hinder  our 
own  or  Olur  neighbour's  wealth  or  outward 
etlato 

Q.  76.    Which  is  the  ninth  commaudinent? 

A,  The  ninth  contmHn(hnentit>.  Thouflialt 
not  bear  fals^  wittufs  againji  thy  neighbour, 

Q.  77  What  is  required  in  tiie  ninth  com- 
WMudment  ? 

A.  The  ninth  commandment  rcquireth  the 
maintaining  and  promoting  of  truth  between 
rftan  &  man,  &  of  our  own  &.  our  neighbor's 
good  name,  efpocially  in  witnefs  bearing. 

Q.  78.  What  u  forbidden  in  the  ninth 
commandment  ? 

A,  The  ninth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatfoever  is  prejudicial  to  truth,or  injurious 
to  our  own  or  our  neighbor's  good  name. 

Q.  79.  Which  is  the  Unth  commuudment  f 


fon  of  feveral  aggravations,  are  more  heia- 
ous  in  the  fight  of  God  than  others. 

Q.  84.   What  doth  every  fin  deferve  f 

A.  Every  fin  defervos  God's  wrath  6l  curfe 
both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Q.  85.  What  doth  God  require  of  us  that  we 
may  ef  cape  his  wrath  and  curfe  due  to  usforfim! 

A .  To  efcape  the  wrath  and  curfe  of  God 
due  to  us  for  (in,  God  rcquireth  of  us  faith  in 
Jefus  Chrifljepentance  unto  life,with  thedi- 
ligcniufeofall  outward  means  whereby  Chrift 
communicateth  to  us  the  be.iefii^  of  redemp- 
tion.    Q.  86.  WJiat  is  faith  in  Jefus  Chrijtf 

A.  Faith  in  Jefus  Chrift  is  a  faving  grace 
whereby  we  receive  6l  reil  upon  him  alone  for 
falvation  as  he  is  ofl'ered  to  us  in  the  sofpeL 

Q.  67.    What  is  repentance  unto  life  ? 

A.  Ropentance  unto  life  is  a  favin;;  gncSf 
whereby  a  llnner  out  of  the  true  fenfe  of  his 
fin  and  apprehenfion  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
(thrift,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  fin 
turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full  purpofe  ol 
and  endeavours  after  new  obedience. 

Q.  88.  What  are  the  outward  and  trrdi' 
nary  means  whereby  Chrifi  communicateth  t$ 
us  tlie  benefits  of  redemption  T 

il.Theoutwardandordinary  means  whem* 
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fcjr  Cbriftcommunicateth  tous  the  benefits  of  ^'^^  blood,  with  all  his  benefito,  to  their  fpi* 

redemption,  are  his  ordinances,  efpcciaily  the  "^*^*1  nourifliment  and  growth  in  grace. 

word,  i'acrainents  and  prayer ;  all  which  are  Q-  ^7.    What  is  required  in  the  worthy  re* 

made  efleciual  to  the  elect  for  falvation.  ceiving  the  Lord's/upper  ? 

Q.  89.  How  is  the  word  made  effectual  to  /^*  It  is  required  of  them  that  would  wor- 

falvation  f  ^^ily  partake  of  the  Lord's  fuppor,  that  they 

A.  The  fpirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  examine  iheinfclves  of  their  knowledge  to 

bi'it  efpocially  the  preaching  of  the  word  an  ^ifcern  the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed 

•fTectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting  ^pon  him,  ol  their  repentance,  love  and  new 

liiiners,  and  of  building  them  up  in  holincfs  obedience,    left    coming  unworthily,   ihoy 

aod  comfort,  through  faith  unto  falvation.  ®*^  *"^  ^^""*^  judgment  to  themfelves. 

Q.  90.   Hoicii  tfieword  to  he  read  and  Q-  ^^-    ^^'f['U  is  prayer  f 

kemd  that  it  may  become  effectual  to  falvation*  -f  •  Grayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  defires 

A.  That  the  wjrd  may  become  ertecti:ai  ^^o^^  for  things  agreeable  to  liis  will,in  the 

to  falvation,  we  must  attend  thereunto  with  ^^^^  *>f  Chrid,  witli  confeflion  of  our  fins, 

diligence,  preparation  and  prayer,  receive  it  ^  tliaukful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies, 

with  faitii  and  love,  lav  it  up  m  our  hearts,  Q-  /^9-   ^fiat  rule  hath  God  given  for  our 

tnd  practice  it  in  our  "lives.  direction  in  prayer  ? 

Q.  91  How  do  theJacramentA  become  effee-  ^'  '^'^^<^  whole  word  of  God  is  of  ufo  to  di- 

iual  means  of  falvation  ?  feet  us  ni  prayer  but  thefpecial  rule  of  direction 

A,  The  facraments  become  effectual  means  \*  jj^.^^  ^<^rm  of  prayer  which  Chrift  taught  his 

of  falvation  not  from  any  virtue  in  them  or  ^'ciplesconnnonly  called, TAtfLtfrcTj  Prayer, 

iahimthatdothadmimiter  them,  but  only  bv  ^'    ^^-    ^Vf^at  doth  the  preface  of  th$ 

ihr  blerting  of  Chrift,  and  the  working  of  the  ^^^f  P^'^V^  f^^^  ^s  ? 

Spirit  i<i  them  that  by  faith  rec  nve  them.  .  ^-  '^*^®  preface  of  the  Lord's  prayer  which 

Q.  92.    What  u  afacr.nntfnt  ?  *®  ^'^'^  Father  which  art  in  heavrn,  toacheth  us, 

A.  A  lacrament  is* an  holy  ordinance  in-  ^  ^^*^"  "^^^  ^  God  wiih  all  holy  reverence 

diluted  by  Chrift,  wherein  by  fenfible  figns,  *^^^  confidence,  as  children  to  a  father,  able 

Chrift&thebenefitsofthe  new  covenant  are  a"d  ready  to  help  us,  and  that  we  ftjould 

reprefentcd  fealeJ  and  applied  to  belie  vera.  P'^^X  w"*^  and  for  others. 

Q.  93.    What  ar$  the  facra/iients  of  the  ^-^^^-^^f^^^f^o  we  pray  for  in  the  first  petition? 

New  Teftatnem  ?  A.  In  the  firft  petition,  which  is,  Ualloned 

A.  The  facraments  of  the  New  Tefta-  **  '^"  "«'"^»  we  pray  that  GoJ  would  enable 

ment  are  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fuppor.  "*  »"^  others  to  glorify  him  in  all  that  whore- 

Q.  94.    What  is  baptism  ?  ^Y  ^«  ninkes  himfelf  known,  and   that  he 

A,  Baptifm  is  a  iacrai..ent  wherein  the  wafli-  would  difpofe  all  things  to  his  own  glory. 

ing  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Q-   ^^'^-    ^Vhat  do  we  pray  for  in  the  jfe- 

oi  the  Sonand  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,doih fignify  ^^^^  petition  ? 

and  feal  our  ingrafting  into  Chrift  and  par-  ^'  ^"  ^^e  fecond  ppiition,  which  is.  Thy 

taking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  ^^'^g'^om  come,  we  pray  that  fatan's  kingdom 

grace,  &  our  engagements  to  be  the  Lord's.  "™^y  ^^  deftroyed,  the  kingdom  of  grace 

Q.  95.  To  whom  is  hai»tism  to  be  administered  ?  l^^X  .^®  advanced,  ourfel  ves  and  others  bro't 

A,  Baptifm  is  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  any  ^"^"  *^  and  kept  in  it,  and  that  the  kingdom 

chat  are  out  of  the  vifible  church,  till  they  ^^  S^^ry  may  be  haltened. 

profefa  their  faith  in  Chrift,  and  obedience  ^-   ^^3.    W hat  do  wc  pray  for  in  the  third 

to  liira,  but  the  infants  of  fuch  as  are  mem-  P^^^^'^on  ? 

b«rs  of  the  vifible  church  are  to  be  baptized  ^-  '"  the  third  petition,  which  is.  Thy  will 

Q.  96.    What  is  the  Lord's  f upper  'f  ^  ^^^^  ^'*  «"'•'/«  as  it  is  in  heaven,  we  pray 

A.  The   Lord's  fupper  is  a   facrament,  ^*^at  God  l^y  his  grace  would  make  us  able 

Mrhereib  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  ^'"/^  willing  to  know,  obey  and  fubmit  to  his 

wine  according  to  Chrift's  appointment,  his  ^'*'^  *"  all  ihinors,  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven. 

duuh  is  (hewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  recei-  Q-.  *^^-    ^Vhat  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fourth 

irer«»  are  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  man-  P^^^^if*n  ? 

mts.  but  by  faith  made  partakers  of  hia  body  ^'  ^°  ^^®  fourth  petition,  which  is,  Give 
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«•  Ms  day  our  daily  bread,  we  pray,  that  of 
Gk>d'8  free  gift  we  may  receive  a  competent 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  an>^ 
enjoy  his  blclTing  with  them. 

d.  105.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fifth 
pettUon  ? 

A,  In  the  fifth  petition,  which  is,  And  for- 
give  us  our  debts  as  we/ovf/ive  our  debtors,  we 
pray  that  God  for  Chrift's  fake,  would  freely 
pardon  all  our  sins,  which  we  are  the  rather 
encouraged  to  allc,  because  by  his  grace  we 
are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others. 

d.  106.  WJkU  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fix  th 
petition  F 

A.  In  the  fixlh  petition,  which  is.  And 
lead  us  wd  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us 
from  evil,  we  pray  that  God  would  either 
keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  fm,  or  fup- 
port  and  deliver  us  when  we  are  tempted. 

a.  107.  Wliat  doth  tJi*  conclufion  of  the 
Lord's  pr'iyer  tench  us  ? 

A.  The  conclufion  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
which  is.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
p^weTj  and  the  ghry,  forever,  Amen,  teach- 
eth  us,  to  take  our  encouragement  in  prayer 
from  God  only,  and  in  our  prayers  to  praife 
him,  afcribing  kingdom,  power  and  glory 


d.  Are  you  then  horn  My  and  righteuutf 

A.  No,  my  firfl  father  finned  and  I  in  him. 

Gt  Are  you  then  bom  a  finner  F 

A,  I  was  conceived  in  fin,  &  born  in  iniquity. 

a    What  is  your  birth  fin? 

A.  Adam's  fin  imputed  to  me,  and  a  cor- 
rupt nature  dwelling  in  me. 

Q..    What  is  your  corrupt  nature  f 
A.  My  corrupt  nature  is  empty  of  grace,  bent 
unto  fin,  only  unto  fin,  and  that  continually. 

a    What  is  fin? 

A.  Sin  is  a  tranfgrellion  of  the  law. 

Ql  How  many  commandments  (f  the  lax 
be  there?        ^  A.  Ten. 

On    What  is  the  first  commandment  t 
A.  Thou  f  halt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 
On  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  commandment! 

A.  That  we  fhould  worfhip  the  only  true 
God,  and  no  other  befides  him. 

Ql.    What  is  the  fecond  commandment  ? 

A,  Thou  fhalt  not  make  to  thyfelf  any 
graven  image,  &c. 
U.  What  is  the  meaning  ofihis  commandment  f 

A.  That  we  fhould  worfhip  the  only  true 
God,  with  true  worfhip,  fuch  as  he  hath  or 
dained,  not  fuch  as  man  haih  invented. 

Ql    WJiat  is  the  third  commandment  f 


to  him,  and  in  teflimony  of  our  defire  and 

alTurance  to  be  heard,  we  fay,  Amen. 

Blejfed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments 

that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 

life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 

into  the  city.     Rev.  xxii.   14. 

SPIRITUAL     MILK 

FOR 

American  B  A  B  E  S  ^ 

Drawn  out  of  the  Breads  of  both  Ttfiaments 
for  their  Souls  Nourifhmcnt. 

By  JOHN    COTTON. 

Q^  J^EAT  hath  God  dojie  for  you  ? 

A.  God  hath  made  me,  he  kcep- 
eth  me,  and  he  can  fuve  me. 

a    What  is  God  ? 

A.  God  if  a  Spirit  of  himfelf  &  for  himfelf. 

Gl.  How  many  Gods  be  there  ^ 

A.  There  is  but  one  God  in  three  Perfons, 
die  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl 

d.  How  did  God  wake  yon  ? 

A.  In  my  firR  parents  holy  and  righteous. 


A,  Thou  fhalt  not  take  the  name  of  tb« 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

GL  What  is  meant  by  the  name  of  God  f 
A.  God  himfelf  &  the  good  things  of  God, 
whereby  he  is  known  as  a  man  by  his  name, 
and  his  attributes,  worfhip,  word  and  works. 

CI.  What  is  it  not  to  take  his  name  in  vainf 

A.  To  make  ufe  of  God  dt  the  good  things 
of  God  to  his  glory,  and  our  own  good,  not 
vainly,  not  irreverently,  not  unprofitably. 

Ql.  Which  is  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

A.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
fiibbath  day. 
Ct  What  is  the  meaningqfthis  commandmeiU  7 

A,  I'hat  we  fhould  reft  from  labor,  and 
much  more  from  play  on  the  Lord's  day, that 
we  may  draw  nigh  to  God  in  holy  duties. 

Ql    What  is  the  fifth  commandnutU  ? 

A.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  givelh  thea 

Ql  What  are  meant  by  father  and  mother  ? 

A.  All  our  fuperiors  whether  in  family, 
fchool.  church  axid  common  wealth. 

Ql   What  is  the  honor  due  unto  them  f 

A.  Reverence,  obedience  and  (when  I 
am  able)  recompence. 
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Q.  What  is  iktjiseth  commandment  t 

A   Thou  (halt  do  no  murder. 
Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  commandment? 

A,  That  we  Ihould  not  fhorten  the  life  or 
heal  th  of  ourfelvesorotherSjbutpreferve  both 

Q.    What  is  thefefjenth  commandment  f 

A.  Thou  Ihalt  not  coniniit  adultery. 

Q.   What  is  the  Jin  here  forbidden  ? 

A.  To  djBfile  ouri'elvea  or  others  with  un- 
idean  hifts. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  f 

A.  Chaitity  to  pofTefs  our  veilelR  in  holi- 
nefs  and  honor. 

Q.   What  is  the  eighth  commandment  f 

ii.  Thou  fhalt  not  Ileal. 

Q.   What  is  thejtealth  here  forbidden  ? 

A.  To  take  away  another  nian^s  goods 
without  his  leave,  or  to  fpeml  our  own  witii* 
onl  benefit  to  ourfelves  or  others. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  7 

A.  To  got  our  goods  boneftly,  to  ke'* 
lliiem  fafely,  and  fpend  thorn  thritlily. 

Q.   What  is  the  ninth  vomman'fment  ? 

A.  Thou  (halt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  a- 
gainft  thy  neighbour. 

Q     What  IS  the  fin  here  forbidden  t 


A.  The  holy  fcriptures  of  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  the  old  and  new  tettament,  the 
law  and  gofpel. 

d.  How  doth  thfi  miniflry  of  the  law  bring 
you  toward  Chrijt  7 

A,  Bv  brinfcinc:  me  to  know  mv  fin,  and 
the  wrath  of  UoJ.  agjunft  ine  for  it. 

d.  Whai  are  you  hereby  the  nearer  to 
Chrijt? 

A.  So  I  come  to  feel  my  curfed  eft  ate 
and  need  of  a  Saviour. 

Qi,  How  doth  the  minij\ry  of  the  Gospel 
help  you  in  this  atifed  ejtate? 

A.  By  humbling  me  yei  more,  and  then 
raiTing  mc  out  of  this  of  late. 

d.  How  doth  the  minijlry  of  the  Gofpel 
humble  you  yet  nwre  7 

A,  By  reveal inp^  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jefus  in  dying  to  lave  fiimers,  and  yet  con- 
vincing me  of  my  fin  in  not  believing  on 
him,  and  of  my  utter  infufticiency  to  come 
to  him.  and  fo  I  feel  myself  utterly  loll. 

d.  How  doth  the  minijtry  of  the  gospel  raife 
you  up  out  of  this  lojt  ejtate  to  come  to  Chrijt  1 

A.  by  teaching  me  the  value  and  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Chrilt,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace 
to  left  finners  by  revealing  the  proruife  of 
grace  to  fuch,  and  by  miniltring  the  Spirit  of 


A.  To  lie  falfely,  to  think  or  fpeak  mitru 
Ij  of  ourfclves  or  others. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  required  f 

ii.  Truth  and  faithfulnefs. 

Q.   What  is  the  tenth  commandment  f 

A.  Thoa  (halt  not  covet,  &,c. 

Q.    What  is  the  coveting  here  forbidden  ? 

A,  Luli  after  the  things  of  other  men, 
and  want  of  contentment  with  our  own. 

Q.    Whether  have  you  kept  aU  thefe  com- 
WHiudmnas  f 

A.  No,  I  and  all  men  are  fmnera. 

Q.    What  an  the  wages  of  fin  ? 

A,   Death  and  damnation. 

Q.  How  then  look  if  oh  to  befaved? 

A.  Only  by  Jefus  Chiift. 

Q.    Who  is  fefu*  Chna  ? 
i4.The  eternal  S«»n  ol  (iinI,  who  for  our  fakes 
bvcame  man,  that  Uemi^hc redeem  &fave  us. 

Q.  Hew  doth  Chift  \  aleem  and  fave  us  ? 

A*  By  his  h^lite<mH  life,  and  bitter  duath, 
wad  glorious  relnrreciion  to  life  again. 

Q.  How  do  we  come  to  have  a  part  ^feUow^ 
flip  with  Ckrifl  in  his  death  df  refurrectum? 

A,  By  the  power  of  his  word  and  fpirit, 
which  brings  us  to  him,  and  kueps  ua  in  him. 

Q.   What  is  the  wjfd  t 


grace  to  apply  Chrift,  and  his  promife  of 
grace  unto  myfelf,  and  to  keep  me  in  him. 

d.  How  doth  the  Spirit  of  grace  apply  Chrijl  ^ 
hie  promife  graceunto  youatui  keep  you  in  him? 

A.  By  begetting  in  me  faith  to  receive  him, 
prayer  to  cull  upon  him,  rej^entance  to  mourn 
after  him.  and  new  obedience  to  ferve  him. 

d.    H'hat  is  faith  f 

A.  Faith  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  where- 
by 1  deny  myfelf.  and  believe  on  Clurilt  for 
rightfoiirnefs  and  falvation. 

d.    Wftat  is  prayer  ^ 

A.  It  is  calling  upon  God  in  the  name 
of  Chrift  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Gholl, 
acconlinir  to  the  will  of  God. 

d.    What  is  repentance  f 

A.  Repentance  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  I  loath  my  fins,  and  myfelf  for  them 
and  coiifefs  them  before  the  Li  d. and  mourn 
after  Chrift  for  the  pardon  of  them,  and  for 
grace  to  ferve  him  in  newnefs  of  life. 
d  What  is  the  newnejs  oJUJe,  or  new  obedience? 

A.  Newnefs  of  hfe  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  I  forfake  my  former  lust  &  vain  com- 
pany, and  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  light 
of  his  word,  and  in  the  communion  of  fuinta. 

d.    Whxit  is  the  communion  of  faints  f     * 
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il.  It  i^  the  fellowfhip  of  the  church  in  the 
bli'fliMgH  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
feals  tlicrcof.     Q.    IVhat  is  th^.  ehtirrh  7 

A,  It  is  a  congregation  of  fhints  joinetj 
together  in  the  bond  ofthe  covenant,  to  wor- 
fhi()  the  liord,  and  to  edify  one  another  in  ail 
his  holy  ordinances. 

Q,  What  is  the  bond  of  the  covenant  hy 
which  the  church  is  ioined  to^ethei  ? 

A,  It  is  the  profefFion  of  that  covenant 
which  God  has  made  with  his  faithful  people, 
to  he  a  God  unto  them,  and  to  their  Iced. 

Q.  What  doth  the  Lord  bind  his  people  to 
in  this  covenant  f 

A.  To  give  up  themfelves  <fe  their  feed  firft 
to  the  Lord  to  be  his  people, <^ then  to  the  el- 
ders &  brethren  of  the  church  to  fet  ^orwurd 
the  worlhipof  God  <^  their  mutual  edification. 

Q.  How  do  they  give  up  themfelves  and  their 
feed  to  the  Lord  ? 

A.  By  receiving  thro*  faith  the  Lord  &  his 
covenant  to  thcmf(ilvrs,it»o  thoir  feed  &  ac- 
cordingly walking  themfelves  «fe  training  up 
their  children  in  the  ways  of  the  covenant. 
Q.How  do  they  i^ive  up  themfelves  and  their 
feed  to  the  elders  and  brethren  ofthe  church  ? 

A.  By  confefling  of  tlieir  lin£,  ond  pro^cf- 


dead,  which  was  feaM  up  ft*  ffou  in  baptism  ? 

A,  When  Cnrifl  fhail  come  in  his  laft 
judgment,  all  that  are  in  their  gravos  fliall 
rife  again,  both  the  jufl  and  tinjuft. 

Q.  What  is  the  judgment ^  vphick  is  fcaltd 
up  to  y^u  in  the  Lord's  supper  ? 

A.  At  the  iailday  we  Ihall  ail  appear  he- 
fore  the  ju(igment  feat  of  (3lirilt,  u>  ^xo  ao 
account  of  our  works,  and  receive  our  re- 
ward according  to  them. 
Q.  1 1  'hat  is  the  reward  thatfJiull  then  begivtn? 

A.  The  righteous  Ihall  go  into  life  eter* 
nal,  and  the  wicked  fliall  be  cad  into  cve^ 
lafriiig  iire  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 

A  DiA  i.oouB  between  CHRIST^  Y  outh, 
arid  thi  Devil.  Y  o  i7  t  H  . 

I^Hofe  days  which  God  to  me  do(h  fend 
In  pleafure  I'm  refolvM  to  fpend  ; 
Like  as  the  birds  in  th*  lovely  spring. 
Sit  chirping  on  the  bough,  and  fing; 
Who  firaining  forth  thofe  warbling  notes. 
Do  make  fweet  mufic  in  their  throats, 
*     I  refolvc  in  this  my  prime. 
In  fports  and  plays  to  fpond  my  time. 
Sorrow  and  grief  Til  put  away. 
Such  things  agree  not  with  my  day: 


Gon  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  fubjcction  to 
the  gofpel  of  Chiifl ;  and  fo  tlif:y  and  tlieir 
feed  are  received  into  '  le  fellowthip  of  the 
church  and  the  feais  thereof. 

Q.    Whai  are  the  feals  of  tlie  covenant  now 
Ml  the  days  of  the  gofpel  ? 

A.  Baj)tifm  and  the  Lord*8  Supper. 

Q.    WhtU  is  dune  for  you  tn  baptijm  i 

A.  In  baptifm  the  wafhing  with  water  • 
a  fign  and  feal  of  my  wafhing  in  tbe  blood 
and  fpirii  of  Chrifl,  and  thereby  of  my  in- 
grafting into  Chrifl,  ofthe  pardon  and  cleaii- 
(ing  of  my  fins,  of  my  railing  up  out  of  atflic  • 
tioiis,  and  alfo  of  my  refunection  from  tic 
dead  at  the  laft  day. 
Q.  Wliat  is  done  for  you  in  the  Lord'sfupp  u 
A.  In  the  Lord's  fupper,the  receiving  of  the 
bread  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out  i.  afign 
and  feal  of  my  receiving  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Chrift  broken  for  me,  and  of  his 
blood  fhed  for  me,  and  thereby  of  my  growtli 
in  Chrift,  and  the  pardon  and  healing  of  my 
fms,  ofthe  fellowthip  of  tho  Spirit,  of  my 
(trengthening  and  quickenmg  in  grace,  and 
of  my  fitting  together  with  ChriO  on  b^s 
thn  ne  of  glory  a'  the  JaO  judgment. 

Q.    What  was  the  refw  rectum  from  the 


From  clouds  my  morning  fhall  be  free ; 
And  nought  on  earth  fhall  trouble  mo. 
I  will  embrace  each  fweet  del!c:ht. 
Tins  earth  affords  me  day  and  night : 
Though  parents  grieve  and  mc  corroDly 
Yet  I  their  counsel  will  reject. 

Devil, 
The  refolution  which  you  take. 
Sweet  youth  it  doth  me  merry  mako. 
If  thou  iny  counsel  wilt  embrace. 
And  fhun  the  ways  of  truth  ar:d  grace, 
And  learn  to  lie,  and  curfe  and  ^iwear. 
And  be  as  proud  as  any  are  ; 
And  with  thy  brothers  wilt  fall  out. 
And  nft3rs  with  vile  language  flout ; 
Yea,  tight  and  fcratch,  and  alfo  bite, 
Then  in  thee  I  will  take  deli^rhu 
If  thou  wilt  but  be  rul'd  bv  mo, 
A  n  artift  thou  fhalt  quickly  be. 
In  all  my  ways  which  lovely  are, 
Thcr*e  few  with  thee  who  ihall  compare 
Thy  parents  always  difobey  ; 
Doii*t  mind  at  all  what  they  do  fay: 
And  alio  pout  and  fullen  be. 
And  thou  (halt  be  a  child  for  me. 
When  others  read,  be  thou  at  play. 
Think  not  on  God,  don't  eigfa  nor  pray 
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Nor  be  thou  fuch  a  filly  fool, 
To  mind  ihj  book  or  go  to  fchool ; 
But  play  the  truant ;  fear  not  I 
WUl  ftraitway  help  you  to  a  lie, 
Which  will  excufe  thee  from  the  fame, 
From  being  whipp'd  and  from  all  blame ; 
Come  bow  to  me,  uphold  my  crown, 
And  I'll  thee  raife  to  high  renowa 

Youth. 
Thefe  motions  I  will  cleave  unto, 
And  let  all  other  counsels  go ; 
My  heart  againfl  my  parents  now. 
Shall  hardened  be,  and  will  not  bow: 
I  won't  fubmit  at  all  to  them, 
But  all  good  counsels  will  condemQ| 
And  what  1  lift  that  do  will  I, 
And  (lubbom  be  continually. 

CHRIST. 
Wilt  thou,  O  youth  make  fnch  a  choir*, 
And  thus  obey  the  devil's  voice ! 
Curd  fmful  ways  wilt  thou  embrace, 
And  hate  the  ways  of  truth  and  grace  ? 
Wilt  thou  to  me  a  rebel  prove? 
And  from  thy  parents  quite  remove 
Thy  heart  alfo?     Then  fhalt  thou  see, 
What  will  e*er  long  become  of  thee. 
Come,  think  on  Goil,  who  did  thee  make. 


So  more  good  days  then  fhould  I  have 

CHRIST. 
VVourfl  thou  live  long  and  good  days  fee 
Refrain  from  all  iniquity  : 
1  rue  good  alone  doth  from  m^  flow, 
*It  can't  be  had  in  things  below. 
Are  not  my  ways,  O  youth  1  for  thee, 
Then  thou  fhalt  never  happy  be ; 
Nor  ever  fhall  thy  foul  obtam, 
Tiue  good,  whiHt  thou  doit  here  remain 

Youth. 
To  thee,  O  Chrifl,  PU  not  adhere, 
What  thou  fpeak'st  of  does  not  appear 
Lovely  to  me  I  cannot  find, 
Tis  good  to  fet  or  place  my  mind 
On  ways  whence  many  furrows  Ipring 
And  to  the  flefh  fuch  crofTes  bring, 
Don't  trouble  me,  I  mufl  fulfil. 
My  flefhly  mind,  and  have  my  wilL 

CHRIST. 
Unto  tliyfelf  then  Til  tliee  leave, 
That  Saian  may  thee  wholly  have: 
Thy  heart  in  fin  Ihall  hardened  bo, 
And  blinded  in  iniquity. 
And  then  in  wrath  Til  cut  thee  duwa 
Like  af  the  grafs  and  flowers  mown; 
And  to  thy  woe  thou  (halt  cfpy, 


And  at  his  prefence  dread  and  quake 
Remember  him  now  in  thy  youth. 
And  let  thy  foul  take  hold  of  truth : 
The  Devil  and  his  ways  defy. 
Believe  him  not,  he  doth  but  lie : 
His  ways  feem  fweet,  but  youth  beware, 
He  for  thy  foul  hath  laid  a  fnaro. 
His  fweet  will  into  bitter  turn, 
If  in  thofe  ways  thou  ftill  wilt  run, 
Hn  will  thee  into  pieces  tear. 
Like  lions  which  moft  hungry  :iro. 
Gmiit  mc  thy  heart,  thy  folly  Icuvo, 
And  from  this  lion  I'll  thee  fave ; 
And  tbon  (halt  have  fweet  joy  from  me. 
Which  fhall  laft  to  eternity. 

Y^OUTH. 

My  oeart  fhall  cheer  me  in  my  youth, 
m  have  my  frolicks  in  good  truth, 
What  e'er  feems  lovoly  in  mine  eye, 
Myfelf  I  cannot  it  deny. 
In  my  own  ways  I  ftill  will  walk. 
And  take  delight  among  young  folk, 
Who  fpend  their  days  in  joy  and  mirth. 
Nothing  like  that  I'm  fure  on  earth : 
Thy  wa^,  O  Chrift  1  are  no:  for  mo. 
They  with  my  age  do  not  agree. 
If  I  onto  tfaj  laws  fhould  cleave^ 


Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity; 
For  all  fuch  things  I'll  make  thee  Know 
To  judgment  thou  (hall  como  alfo. 
In  hell  atlail  thy  foul  fhall  burn. 
When  thon  thy  finful  race  haft  run. 
Conlider  this,  think  on  thy  end 
Left  God  do  thee  in  pieces  rend. 

Youth. 
Amazed,  Lord  I  I  now  begin, 

0  help  me  and  Til  leave  my  fin: 

1  tremble,  and  do  greatly  fear, 
To  think  upon  what  I  do  hear. 
Lord  !  I  religious  now  will  be, 
And  ril  from  Satan  turn  to  thee. 

Nay,  foolifli  youth,  donU  change  thy  mind, 
Uuio  fuch  thoughts  be  not  inclin'd. 
Come,  cheer  up  thy  heart,  roufe  up,  be  glad 
There  is  no  hell ;  why  art  thou  fad  ? 
Eat,  drink,  be  merry  with  thy  friend, 
ior  when  thou  dieU,  that's  thy  laft  end. 

Youth. 
Such  thoughts  as  thefe  I  can't  receive 
Becaufe  God's  wor<l  I  do  believe  ; 
None  ihall  in  this  deftroy  my  faith, 
Nor  do  I  mind  what  Sutan  faith. 

Devtl, 
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which,  as  the  bre&th  rooyeth  from  witliin  through  the  monlL  a  tnie  proDancift 
tion  of  every  letter  is  made,  viz.,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  ihe  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  throat ;  according  to  which  if  one  rank  the  twentj-four  letten 
of  our  English  alphabet,  he  shall  find  that  A,  £,  I,  0,  U  proceed  bj  degrees 
irom  the  throat,  along  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  mof  of  the  mouth  to  the  Upe 
coutracted,  and  that  Y  is  somewhat  like  I,  being  pronounced  with  other  letters* 
but  if  it  be  named  bj  itselfj  it  requireth  some  motion  of  the  lips.  B,  F,  'hi,  P,  W, 
and  V  consonants  belong  to  the  lips,  C,  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teeth,  D,  L,  N,  T,  R  to 
the  tongue,  B,  H,  E,  Q  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  But  the  sweet  and  natural 
pronunciation  of  them  is  gotten  rather  by  imitation  than  precept^  and  therefore 
the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  give  every  letter  its  distinct  and  clear  sound,  that 
the  child  may  get  it  from  his  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  child  open  his 
mouth  well  as  he  uttereth  a  letter,  lest  otherwise  he  drown  or  hinder  the  sound 
of  it.  For  I  have  heard  some  foreigners  to  blame  us  Englishmen  for  neglecting 
this  mean  to  a  plain  and  audible  speaking,  saying,  that  the  cause  why  we  gen- 
erally do  not  speak  so  fully  as  they,  proceeded  from  an  ill  habit  of  mumbling, 
which  children  got  at  their  first  learning  to  read,  which  it  was  their  care  there- 
fore to  prevent  or  remedy  betimes,  and  so  it  should  be  ours,  seeing  pronuncia- 
tion  is  that  that  sets  out  a  man,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  one  an  orator. 

II. — How  a  child  may  be  taught  with  delight  to  know  aU  his  letters  in  a  very 
little  time. 

The  usual  way  to  begin  with  a  child,  when  he  is  first  brought  to  school,  is  to 
teach  hun  to  know  his  letters  in  the  hornbook,  where  he  is  made  to  run  over 
all  the  letters  m  tbe  alphabet  or  Christ-cross-row,  both  forward  and  backward, 
until  he  can  tell  any  one  of  them  which  is  pointed  at,  and  that  in  the  English 
character. 

This  course  we  see  hath  been  very  effectual  in  a  short  time  with  some  more 
tipe-witted  children ;  but  others  of  a  slower  apprehension  (as  the  most  and  best 
commonly  are)  have  been  thus  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  though  they 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  too  for  want  of  heed,  could  fecarce  tell  six  of 
their  letters  at  twelve  months'  end,  who,  if  they  had  been  taught  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  their  mean  apprehensions,  (which  might  have  wrought  more  readily 
upon  the  senses,  and  affected  their  minds  with  what  they  did,)  would  doubtlea 
have  learned  as  cheerfully  if  not  as  fast  as  the  quickest 

I  shall  therefore  mention  sundry  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  child 
know  his  letters  readily,  out  of  which  the  discreet  teacher  may  choose  what  if 
most  likely  to  suit  with  his  learner. 

I  have  Known  some  that  (according  to  Mr.  Brinsley*s  direction)  have  taught 
little  ones  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  imew 
one  letter  in  a  book ;  and  this  they  did,  by  making  the  child  to  sound  the  fl?» 
vowels,  a,  e,  t,  0,  ii,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  finger's  ends,  and  to  say  which 
finger  was  such  or  such  a  vowel,  by  changes ;  then  putting  single  consonanti 
before  the  vowels,  (leaving  the  hardest  of  them  till  the  last,)  and  teaching  him 
how  to  utter  them  both  at  once,  aa  va^  ve^  vi^  va,  viiy  da^  de^  di,  do^  dm;  and 
again,  by  putting  the  vowels  before  a  consonant,  to  make  him  say,  <u^  es^  ii^tm, 
U5,  ad,  cd,  id,  od^iid.  Thus  they  have  proceeded  firom  syllables  of  two  or  threi^ 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pretty  nimble  in  the  most  But  this  if 
"ather  to  be  done  in  a  private  house  than  a  public  school ;  however  this  mao 
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ner  of  exorcise  uow  and  thea  amongst  little  scholars  will  make  their  leaw>ua 
more  familiar  to  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  first  entrance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
know  their  letters  one  from  another  when  they  see  them  in  the  book  altogether; 
for  the  greatness  of  their  number  and  variety  of  shape  do  puzsle  young  wits  to 
difTerenoe  them,  and  the  sense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  single  object  at  once, 
ao  as  to  take  its  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memory. 
Some  have  therefore  begun  but  with  one  single  letter,  and  after  they  have  showed 
it  to  the  child  in  the  alphabet,  have  mad^3  him  to  find  the  same  any  where  else  in 
the  book  till  he  knew  that  perfectly ;  and  then  tliey  have  proceeded  to  another 
in  like  manner,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  have  contrived  a  piece  of  ivory  with  twenty-four  flats  or  squares,  m 
every  one  of  which  was  engraven  a  several  letter,  and  by  playing  with  a  child 
in  throwing  this  upon  a  table,  and  showing  him  the  letter  only  which  lay  upper- 
moat,  have  in  a  few  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

Some  have  got  twenty-four  pieces  of  ivory  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  n 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  they  have  played  at  vacant 
hours  with  a  child  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  They  begin  first 
Trith  one,  then  with  two,  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
iOiowledge  of  them.  To  teach  him  likewise  to  spell  they  would  place  conso- 
nants before  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  letters  together  so  as  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimes  divide  it  into  syllables,  to  be  parted  or  put  to- 
gether. Now  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  profitably  permitted  among  bo< 
ginners  in  a  school,  and  instead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
tmall  shreds  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  play  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Some  have  made  pictures  in  a  little  book,  or  upon  a  scroll  of  paper  wrappeu 
apon  two  sticks  within  a  box  of  isinglass,  and  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  that  letter  with  which  its  name  begin neth;  but  those  being  too  many 
at  once  for  a  child  to  take  notice  of)  have  proved  not  so  useful  as  was  intended. 
Some  likewise  have  had  pictures  and  letters  printed  in  this  manner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  entice  children,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  card,  or  chalked  it  out 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  telling  a  child  what  it  was,  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  the  like,  have  imprinted  it  quickly  in  his  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  another. 

One  having  a  son  of  two  years  aod  a  half  old,  that  could  but  even  go  about 
the  house,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing 
him  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  busied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys,  which  hunself  had  laid  together  in  /i  chair,  and  to  miss  any  one  that  was 
taken  from  him  he  saw  not  how,  and  to  seek  for  it  about  the  house,  became 
very  desirous  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  learning.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Ro- 
man letters  made  upon  a  paper  to  wrap  round  about  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  in  a 
little  round  box,  which  had  a  hole  so  made  in  the  side  of  it,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  peep  out  at  once.  This  he  brought  to  the  child,  and  showed 
blm  only  the  letter  0,  and  told  him  what  it  was.  The  child  being  oveijoyed 
with  his  new  gambol,  catoheth  the  box  out  of  his  father's  hand,  and  runs  witb 
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it  to  his  ptajfellow  a  jear  joungrer  than  biroeel^  and  in  his  broken  kuigoagv 
tells  him  there  was  "an  0,  an  0."  And  when  the  other  asked  him  wbere^  be 
said,  "In  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him;  which  the  lesser  child  then 
took  3uch  notice  of)  as  to  know  it  again  ever  afler  fh>m  all  the  other  letters. 
And  thus  bj  playing  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  concerning  any  letter  thai 
appeared  strange  to  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  eleren  days,  being  in  this  ABC  character,  and  would  take  pleas> 
ore  to  show  them  in  any  book  to  any  of  his  acquaintance  that  came  next  By 
this  instance  you  may  see  what  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimes  to  learn- 
ing, could  but  the  teachers  apply  themselves  to  their  young  scholars*  tenuity; 
Hud  how  by  proceeding  in  a  clear  and  facile  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  less  by  degrees.  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  children,  I  have  published  a  New  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
whereof  I  have  set  the  Roman  capitals,  (because  that  character  is  now  most  \m 
use,  and  those  letters  the  most  easy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  beg^n  with  that  letter,  by 
which  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  letters,  as 
A  for  an  ape,  B  for  a  bear,  Jkc.  This  hieroglyphical  device  doth  so  affect  chil- 
dren, (who  are  generally  forward  to  communicate  what  they  know,)  that  I  have 
observed  them  to  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  all  the 
letters  in  a  few  hours'  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  for?  and  so  con- 
cerning other  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  as  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  got  the  names  of  his  letters,  and  their  several  shapes 
withal  in  a  playing  manner,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
following  leal)  which  containeth  first  the  greater  and  then  the  small  Roman  char- 
acters, to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
them ;  other  characters  I  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
these,  because  so  much  variety  at  the  first  doth  but  amaze  young  wits,  and  our 
English  characters  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory.  And  thus  much  for  learning  to  know  letters;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  teaching)  proceed  to  an  easy  way  of  dis- 
tinct spelling. 

in. — How  U>  teach  a  child  to  spell  diaiincUy, 

The  common  way  of  teaching  a  child  to  spell  is,  after  he  knows  the  letters  n 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  him  in  those  few  syUables.  which  consist  of  one  Towd 
before  a  consonant,  as  aZ>,  e5,  i&,  oh,  ub,  &c.,  or  of  one  vowel  alter  a  consonant, 
as  6a,  &e,  &t,  &o,  bu^  kc.y  in  the  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  ^ith  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  tiB 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  known  some  more  apt  children  to  have  profited  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  of  ten,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  able 
to  spell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it  And  some  have  been  certain  years  daily  ex- 
ercised saying  lessons  therein,  who,  after  much  endeavor  spent,  have  been  ta^ 
counted  mere  blockheads,  and  rejected  altogether  as  incapable  to  learn  toy 
thing;  whereas,  some  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  Ikmiliar  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thing  as  a  dunce  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  is  Tully's  observation  of  old,  and  Erasmus*  assertioii  of  later  jeut^ 
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kfaat  it  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  learo,  as  it  is  for  a  beast  to  go,  a  bird  to  fly,  or 
a  fish  to  swim,  and  I  yerilj  believe  it ;  for  the  nature  of  man  is  restlessly  de- 
sirous to  know  things,  and  were  discouragements  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
meet  help  afforded  young  learners,  they  would  doubtless  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  cheerfulness,  and  make  more  proficiency  at  their  books  than  usually 
they  do.  And  could  the  master  have  the  discretion  to  make  their  lessons  fa- 
miliar to  them,  children  would  as  much  delight  in  being  busied  about  tnem,  as 
in  any  other  sport,  if  too  long  continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious. 

Amongst  those  that  have  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  shall  only  mention 
Mr.  Boe  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter  of  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  children  not  much  above  four  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
six  weeks*  time  or  under;  their  books  are  to  be  had  in  print,  but  every  one 
liath  not  the  art  to  use  them.  And  Mr.  Ooote*s  English  Schoolmaster  seems 
rather  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  is  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar. 

Besides  the  way  then  which  is  usual,  ^u  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  use 
of  that  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  Xew  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  spell 
readily,  and  it  is  this: 

1.  Let  a  child  be  well  acquainted  with  Lis  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounce 
them  fully  by  themselves,  because  they  are  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teach  him  to  give  the  true  value  or  force  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  how  imperfectly  they  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  joined  with  them.  Both 
these  are  set  apart  by  themselves. 

3.  Proceed  to  syllables  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  vowel,  (section  6,) 
and  let  him  join  the  true  force  of  the  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
vowel,  as  to  say  hcL^  he^  hi^  ho,  hu^  kc.  Tet  it  were  good  to  leave  ca^ce^d^ 
CO,  cu,  and  gn,  gt,  gi,  go,  gu,  to  the  last,  because  the  value  of  the  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  differ  from  that  in  the  rest 

4.  Then  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  before  one  conso- 
nant, (section  6,)  as  to  say  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  &c.,  till  he  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letters  backward  or  forward,  SLsba^be,  bi,  ho,  hu;  ab,  eb,  t&,  oh,  ub;  ha,  ab; 
he,  eb;  hi,  ib;  bo,  oh;  bu,ub ;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  comparing  one  with  another. 

5.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  teach  him  how 
to  join  it  in  sound  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  more  ready  in  spelling;  as 
if  before  ab  you  put  b,  and  teach  him  to  say  bab;  if  after  ha  you  put  d,  and  let 
him  pronounce  it  had,  he  will  quickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  but,  tub,  &c 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  syllable,  in  an  easy 
way, 

1.  Practice  him  in  the  joining  of  consonants  that  begin  syllables  (section  7) 
■0  that  he  may  give  their  joint  forces  at  once ;  thus 

Having  showed  him  to  sound  hi  or  br  together,  make  him  pronounce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  hla,  bra,  bU,  bre,  and  so  in  any  of  the  rest 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  in  consonants  tliat  end  syllables,  (section  8 ;) 
mako  him  first  to  give  the  force  of  the  joined  consonants,  and  then  to  put  the 
rowels  before  them ;  as  hie  with  the  vowels  before  them  sound  able,  eble,  ible^ 
oble,  lible,  to  all  of  which  you  may  prefix  other  consonants  and  change  them  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  aa  fable,  peble,  bible,  noble,  bubble,  with  a  b  inserted  or  the 
like.  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllables,  being  silent,  doth 
qualify  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  so  as  to  make  words  different  from 
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those  that  hare  not  e;  as  you  may  see  made  differeth  quite  ttom  mod) 
hety  pipe  trom  pip^  sope  from  sop^  and  cube  fix>m  cub.  Whereby  I  think  them 
in  an  error  that  leare  out  e  in  the  end  of  words,  and  them  that  in  pronouncing 
it  make  two  syllables  of  one,  in  stable,  bible,  P^opU,  Ac,  which  jndidoiis  Mr 
Mulcaster  will  not  allow. 

In  this  exercise  of  spelling  you  may  do  well  sometimes  to  make  all  the  yom^ 
oeginners  stand  together,  and  pose  them  one  by  one  in  all  sorts  of  qrllaUefl^  tiU 
they  be  perfect  in  any ;  and  to  make  them  delight  therein, 

1.  Let  them  spell  many  syllables  together  which  differ  only  in  one  letterj  ai 
andj  band,  Jiand,  land,  sand, 

2.  Teach  them  to  frame  any  word  of  one  syllable,  by  joining  any  of  the  ood- 
sonants  which  go  befc^'e  vowels,  with  those  that  are  used  to  follow  Towels,  and 
putting  in  vowels  betwixt  them,  as  bku^k,  block;  dock,  dock. 

And  this  they  may  do  afVerward  amongst  themselveS)  haying  several  loose 
letters  made  and  given  them  to  compose  or  divide  in  a  sporting  manner,  which 
I  may  rightly  term  the  letter  sport. 

When  a  child  has  become  expert  in  joining  consonants  with  the  vowels^  then 
take  him  to  the  diphthongs,  (section  9,)  and  there 

1.  Teach  him  the  natural  force  of  a  diphthong,  (which  consists  of  two  Towelf 
joined  together,)  and  make  him  sound  it  distinctly  by  itself  aa  ai,  ei,  kc 

2.  Let  him  see  how  it  is  joined  with  other  letters,  and  learn  to  give  its  pro- 
nunciation with  them,  minding  him  how  the  same  diphthong  differs  from  itsell 
Bometunes  in  its  sound,  and  whidi  of  the  two  vowels  in  it  hath  the  greatest 
power  in  pronunciation,  as  in  people,  e  seemeth  to  drown  the  o. 

And  besides  those  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  others  of  your  own,  till 
by  many  examples  the  child  doth  weU  apprehend  your  meaning^  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  to  imitate  you,  and  practice  hlmselC 

Thus  after  a  child  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  true  sounding  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  together,  let  him  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  words,  first  of  one 
syllable,  (section  10,)  then  of  two,  (section  II,)  then  of  three,  (section  12,)  then 
of  four,  (section  13,)  in  all  of  which  let  him  be  taught  how  to  utter  every  sylla* 
ble  by  itself  truly  and  fully,  and  be  sure  to  speak  out  the  last.  But  in  words 
of  more  syllables,  let  him  learn  and  part  them  according  to  these  profitable 
rules: 

1.  An  English  syllable  may  sometimes  consist  of  eight  letters,  but  never  of 
more,  as  strength, 

2.  In  words  that  have  many  syllables,  the  consonant  between  two  vowels 
belongeth  to  the  latter  of  them,  as  hvHnni'K'tie, 

3.  Consonants  which  are  jomed  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  to  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  my-ste'ry, 

4.  Consonants  which  are  not  joined  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  to  be  parted 
in  the  middle  of  them,  as  for-gei-ftd-ness, 

5.  If  a  consonant  be  doubled  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
fbregoing  syllable,  and  the  latter  to  the  following,  as  poS'Ses-sp^m, 

6.  In  compound  words,  every  part  which  belongeth  to  the  single  words  mail 
be  set  by  itself  as  ifHirbp-li-iy, 

And  these  rules  have  I  here  set  down  to  inform  the  less  skillful  teacher  how 
he  is  to  guide  his  learner,  than  to  puzzle  a  child  about  them,  who  is  not  yet  ^ 
well  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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I  hsTe  also  divided  those  words  in  the  book,  to  let  children  see  how  they 
•aght  to  divide  other  polysyllable  words,  in  which  they  must  always  be  very 
careful  (as  I  said)  to  sound  out  the  last  syllable  very  fully. 

To  enable  a  child  the  better  to  pronounce  any  word  he  meets  withal  in  read- 
ing, I  have  set  down  some,  more  hard  for  pronunciation,  (section  14,)  in  often 
reading  over  which  he  may  be  exercised  to  help  his  utterance ;  and  the  master 
may  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  till  he  see  that  his  willing  scholar  doth  not 
stick  in  spelling  any,  be  it  never  so  hard. 

And  that  (he  chiki  may  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  in  his  book  when  he 
Cometh  to  read,  I  would  have  him  made  acquainted  with  the  pauses,  (section 
15,)  with  the  figures,  (section  16,)  numeral  letters,  (section  17,)  quotations  (sec- 
tion 18)  and  abbreviations,  (section  19,)  whicli  being  but  a  work  of  a  few  hours* 
spaoe^  may  easily  be  performed  after  he  can  readily  spell,  which  when  he  can 
dO|  he  may  profitably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before;  for  I  observed  it  a 
great  defect  in  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  scholars,  (whose  way  was  to  teach  to 
read  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all)  that  when  they  were  at  a  loss  about 
a  word,  they  made  an  imperfect  confusea  sound  In  giving  the  force  of  the  con- 
sonants, which  if  they  once  missed,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  help  them- 
selves to  find  what  the  word  was;  whereas,  if  after  a  child  know  his  letters,  he 
be  taught  to  gather  them  into  just  syllables,  and  by  the  joining  of  syllables  to- 
gether to  frame  a  word,  (which  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  certainly  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  teaching,)  he  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  word 
in  reading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronouncing  of  its  syllables,  to  say 
what  it  is,  and  then  he  may  boldly  venture  to  read  without  spelling  at  all, 
touching  the  gaining  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  somewhat  in  th9 
next  chapter. 

rV. — How  a  child  may  he  taught  to  read  any  EThglish  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is,  after  they  have  got  some 
knowledge  of  their  letters,  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  th« 
hornbook,  to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  C  or  Primer,  and  therein  to  make  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  first  sight. 

This  method  takes  with  those  of  prompter  wits;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca- 
pacities, not  finding  any  thing  to  affect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  tliey 
learn,  go  on  remissly  from  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  read 
when  they  have  ended  their  book  tlian  when  they  begun  it.  Besides,  the 
ABC  being  now  (I  may  say)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Prioier 
not  printed,  and  the  very  fundamentals  of  Christian  religion  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  those  books,  and  were  commonly  taught  children  at  home  by 
heart  before  they  went  to  school)  with  sundry  people  (almost  in  all  places) 
slighted,  the  mattor  which  is  taught  in  most  books  now  in  use  is  not  so  familiar 
to  them,  and  therefore  not  so  easy  for  children  to  learn. 

But  to  hold  still  to  the  sure  foundation,  I  have  caused  the  Lord's  Prayer,  (sec- 
tion 20,)  the  Creed,  (section  21,)  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (section  23)  to  be 
printed  in  the  Roman  character,  that  a  child  having  learned  already  to  know 
his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  may  also  be  initiated  to  read  by  them,  which  h« 
trill  do  the  more  cheerfiillv  if  Ha  hA  olon  ioutnv^tpd  at  home  to  aa^^  them  lr« 
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Ab  he  reads  these,  I  would  have  a  diild  name  what  words  oe  can  at  Aral 
sight,  and  what  he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  take  notice  what  pauses  and 
numbers  are  in  his  lesson,  and  to  go  orer  them  often,  till  he  can  tell  any  tittls 
in  them,  either  in  or  without  the  book. 

When  he  is  thus  well  entered  in  the  Roman  character,  I  would  have  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use,  (section  23,)  which 
will  be  easily  done  by  comparing  one  with  another,  and  reading  over  those  seop 
tences,  psalms,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers  (which  are  printed  in  greater  and 
less  characters  of  sundry  sorts)  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart. 

Thus  having  all  things  which  concern  reading  English  made  familiar  to  him, 
ne  may  attain  to  a  perfect  habit  of  it,  1,  by  reading  77^  Singk  PsaUer;  2.  The 
Psalms  in  Meier;  3.  Tlie  School  of  Good  Manners^  or  such  other  like  easy  books 
which  may  both  profit  and  delight  him.  All  of  which  I  would  wish  he  may  read 
over  at  least  thrice,  to  make  the  matter  as  well  as  the  words  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  If  any  where  he  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  hard) 
let  him  mark  it  with  a  pin,  or  tlie  dinf  of  his  nail,  and  by  looking  upon  it  again 
he  will  remember  it 

When  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  him  begin  the  Bible  and  read  over 
the  book  of  Genesis  (and  oiher  remarkable  histories  in  other  places  of  Scripture 
which  are  most  likely  to  delight  him)  by  a  chapter  at  a  time ;  but  acquaint  him 
a  little  with  the  matter  beforehand,  for  that  will  entice  him  to  read  it,  and  make 
iiim  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  Afler  he  hath  read,  ask  him  such  gen- 
eral questions  out  of  the  story  as  are  most  easy  for  him  to  answer,  and  he  will 
the  better  remember  it.  I  have  known  some,  that  by  hiring  a  child  to  read  two 
or  three  chapters  a  day,  and  to  get  so  many  verses  of  it  by  heart,  have  made 
them  admirable  proficients,  and  that  betimes,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  l^m- 
othy*s  excellency  and  bis  grandmother's  great  commendation.  Let  him  now 
take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any  English  book  (so  the  matter  of  it  be  but 
honest)  till  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book  that  is  offered  him;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  grammar  school  but  not 
before. 

For  thus  learning  to  read  English  perfectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years'  time^ 
so  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latin. 

Y. —  Wherein  children^  for  whom  the  Latin  tongue  is  thougJU  to  be  unnecessary^ 
are  to  he  employed  after  they  can  read  English  weU, 

It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  have  either  not  attained,  or  by  their  own 
negligence  have  utterly  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  think  it  altogethei 
unnecessary  for  such  children  to  learn  it  as  are  intended  for  trades,  or  to  be 
kept  as  drudges  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandry.  For  first,  there  are 
few  children  but  (in  their  playing  years,  and  before  they  can  be  capable  of  any 
serious  employment  in  the  meanest  calling  that  is)  may  be  so  far  grounded  in 
the  liatin  as  to  find  tliat  little  smattering  they  have  of  it  to  be  of  singular  use  to 
them,  both  for  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  (which  abound  now-*- 
days  with  borrowed  words)  and  the  holding  of  discourse  with  a  sort  of  men 
that  delight  to  fiaunt  it  in  Latin. 

Secondly,  Besides  I  have  heard  it  spoken  to  the  great  commendation  of  soma 
countries  where  care  is  had  for  the  well  education  of  children,  that  erery  peas 
ftnt  (almost)  is  able  to  discourse  with  a  stranger  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  why 
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maj  not  we  here  in  England  obtain  the  like  praise  if  we  did  bat,  as  thej,  con- 
tinue our  children  at  the  Latin  school  till  thej  be  well  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  calling. 

Thirdly,  And  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  non-improvement  of  children  s 
time  after  they  can  read  English  any  whit  well  throweth  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behavior;  for  being  then  (as  it  is  too  commonly  to  be  seen,  especially 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  from  the  school,  and  permitted  to  run  wild,  up  and 
down,  without  any  control,  they  adventure  to  commit  all  manner  of  lewdness, 
and  so  become  a  shame  and  dishonor  to  their  friends  and  countiy. 

If  these  or  the  like  reasons  therefore  might  prevail  to  persuade  them  that 
have  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  that  all  children  might  be  put  to 
the  gprammar  school  so  soon  as  they  can  read  English  well,  and  sufifered  to  con- 
tinue at  it  till  some  honest  calling  invite  them  thence ;  but  if  not^  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  to  become  there  a  hindrance  to  others,  whose 
work  it  is  to  learn  that  profitable  langruage.  And  that  they  may  not  squandev 
away  their  time  in  idleness,  it  were  good  if  they  were  put  to  a  writing-school 
where  they  might  be,  first,  helped  to  keep  their  English  by  reading  a  chapter 
(at  least)  once  a  day ;  and  second,  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand ;  and  thirdly, 
afterward  exercised  in  arithmetic  and  such  preparative  arts  as  may  make  them 
completely  fit  to  undergo  any  ordinary  callmg.  And  being  thus  trained  up  hi  a 
way  of  discipline,  they  will  afterward  prove  more  easily  pliable  to  their  master's 
commands. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  few  grammar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  Accidents^  the  teaching  of  that  book  also  beoometb 
for  the  most  part  a  work  for  a  Petty  School,  where  many  that  undertake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  do  sorrily  perform  that 
task,  and  8pend  a  great  deal  of  tune  about  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  as 
most  fitting  to  be  taught  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
grammar  to  guide  children  in  a  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  g^rammar  art  are  most  deeply  concerned  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  end.  And  instead  of  the  AcciderUs^  which  they  do  neither  understand 
nor  profit  by,  they  may  be  benefited  in  reading  orthodoxal  catechisms  and  other 
books  that  may  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  such  as  The  IVactie$ 
of  Piety f  The  Practice  of  Quietness^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ;  and  afterward  In 
other  delightful  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  History  of  Queen  EUzabeCh^  or 
poetry,  as  Herherfs  Poems^  Quarts  Emblems;  and  by  this  means  they  will  gain 
■uch  a  habit  and  delight  in  readmg  as  to  make  it  their  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  afforded  them.  And  their  acquaintance  with  good  books  will  (by 
Ood^s  blessing)  be  a  means  so  to  sweeten  their  (otherwise  sour)  natures,  that 
they  may  live  comfortably  towards  themselves,  and  amiably  converse  with  other 
persons. 

Yet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School  have  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  may  the  better  adventure  to  teach  the  Aecidenta,  and  proceed 
In  doing  so  with  far  more  ease  and  profit  to  himself  and  learner,  if  he  obsenre  a 
■ore  method  of  grounding  his  children  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  speak  and  write  familiar  Latin,  which  I  shall  hereafter  discover, 
having  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remedy  that  defect  in  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  much  troubled,  especially  where  there 
U  Dot  a  good  Petty  School  to  discharge  that  work  aforehand.    AjA  before  I 
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proceed  fUrther,  I  will  exprea  my  mind  in  the  lext  two  chapters  toadiing  the 
erecting  of  a  Petty  School,  ma  how  it  may  probably  flooiish  by  good  order  and 
diHciplino. 

VI.— Of  the  founding  of  a  Petty  School 

The  Petty  School  is  the  place  where,  indeed,  the  first  principles  of  all  religion 
and  learning  ought  to  be  taught,  and  therefore  rather  deserveth  that  more  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  it  than  that  it  should  be  left  aa 
a  work  for  poor  women,  or  others  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  undertake 
It  as  a  mere  shelter  from  beggary. 

Out  of  this  consideration  it  is  (perhaps)  that  some  nobler  spirits,  whom  God 
hath  enriched  with  an  overplus  of  outward  means,  have,  in  some  places  where- 
wiU)  they  have  been  by  birth  (or  otherwise)  related,  erected  Petty  School-houses^ 
and  endowed  them  with  yearly  salaries ;  but  those  are  so  inconsiderate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  his  femily,  or  so  overcloyed  with  a  number  of 
free  scholars  to  be  taught  for  nothing,  that  few  men  of  good  parts  will  deign  to 
accept  of  them,  or  continue  at  them  for  any  while,  and  for  this  cause  I  have 
observed  such  weak  foundations  &11  to  nothing. 

Yet  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  contribute  toward  such  an  eminent  work  of 
charity  my  advice  is,  that  he  erect  a  school  and  dwelling-house  together,  about 
the  middle  of  a  market  town,  or  some  populous  country  village,  and  aoconmio- 
date  it  with  a  safe  yard  adjoining  to  it,  if  not  with  an  orchard  or  garden,  and 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  least)  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  con- 
sideration whereof  all  such  poor  boys  as  can  conveniently  frequent  it  may  be 
taught  gratis,  but  the  more  able  sort  of  neighbors  may  pay  for  their  chQdren^s 
teaching  as  if  the  school  was  not  free,  for  they  will  find  it  no  small  advantage  to 
have  such  a  school  amongst  them. 

Such  a  yearly  stipend  and  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  liberty  to  take  young 
children  to  board,  and  to  make  what  advantage  he  can  best  by  other  scholars, 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parts  to  undertake  the  charge,  and  excite  him  to  the 
diligent  and  constant  performance  of  his  duty,  especially  if  he  be  chosen  into 
the  place  by  three  or  four  honest  and  discreet  trustees,  that  may  have  power 
also  to  remove  him  thence,  if  by  his  uncivil  behavior  or  gross  neglect  he  render 
himself  incapable  to  perform  so  necessary  a  service  to  the  church  and  common- 
wealth. 

As  for  the  qualifications  of  one  that  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  pious,  sober,  comely  and  discreet  behavior, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  toward  children,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  ability  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  good  skill  in  arithmetic,  and  then 
let  him  move  within  the  compass  of  his  own  orb  so  as  to  teach  all  his  scholars 
(as  they  become  capable)  to  read  English  very  well,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
cast  accounts.  And  let  him  not  meddle  at  all  with  teaching  the  Accidental  ex 
cspt  only  to  some  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  forvrard  to 
learn  Latin,  and  for  such  be  sure  that  he  ground  them  well,  or  else  dismSsi 
them,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  distinctly  and  write  legibly,  to  the  grammit 
school 

I  should  here  have  closed  my  discourse,  and  shut  up  this  Petty  School,  wsvt 
it  not  that  I  have  received  a  model  for  the  maintaining  of  students  fhxB  a 
worthy  friend's  hand,  (and  one  that  is  most  zealously  and  charitably  addicted 
to  advance  learning,  and  to  help  it  in  its  very  beginning  to  come  forward  to  iti 
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fhU  riae,)  bj  which  I  am  enoouraged  to  addresa  mj  renmizlng  worda  to  the 
godly-minded  trusteoB  and  sabscribera  for  so  good  a  work,  (eepeciallj  to  those 
amongst  them  that  know  me  and  my  school  endeayore;)  and  this  I  humbly  re- 
quest of  them,  that  as  they  haye  happily  contriyed  a  model  for  the  education  of 
students,  and  brought  it  on  a  sudden  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  they 
should  also  put  to  their  hands  for  the  improyement  of  school  learning,  without 
which  such  choice  abilities  as  they  aim  at  in  order  to  the  ministry  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  obtained.  And  for  the  tint  foundation  of  such  a  work,  I  presume  to 
offer  my  adyice,  that  in  some  conyenient  places,  within  and  without  the  city, 
there  may  be  Petty  Schools  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  wards,  unto 
which  certain  poor  children  out  of  eyery  parish  may  be  sent  and  taught  gratis, 
and  all  others  that  please  to  send  their  children  thither  may  haye  them  taught 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  be  sure  to  haye  them  improyed  to  the  utmost  of  what 
they  are  capable.  And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  propound  such  a  thing  be- 
cause that  late  eminent.  Dr.  Bathurst,  lately  deceased,  Mr.  Gouge,  and  some 
others  yet  Hying  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affection  to  learning,  endeayor  at 
their  own  charge  to  promote  the  like. 

YTL—Cfme  discipline  of  a  Petty  School 

The  sweet  and  orderly  behayior  of  children  addeth  more  credit  to  a  school 
than  due  and  constant  teaching,  because  this  speaketh  to  eyery  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught,  though  (perhaps)  he  learn  but  little,  and  good  manners  in- 
deed are  a  main  part  of  good  education.  I  shall  therefore  take  occasion  to 
speak  somewhat  concerning  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School,  leaying  the  further 
discourse  of  children's  manners  to  books  that  treat  purposely  of  that  subject,  as 
Eraamua  da  morihua^  YouitCa  Behavior^  kjo, 

1.  Let  eyery  scholar  repair  to  school  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
in  case  of  weakness  before  nine;  and  let  him  come  fairly  washed,  neatly 
combed,  and  handsomely  clad,  and  by  commending  his  deanneas,  and  showing 
it  to  his  fellows,  make  him  take  pleasure  betimes  of  himself  to  go  neat  and 
comely  in  his  clothes. 

2.  Let  such  as  come  before  school-time  take  liberty  to  recreate  themaelyes 
about  the  school,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  whereby  to  harm 
tbemselyes  or  school-fellows,  or  to  giye  offenoe  or  make  disturbance  with  any 
neighbor. 

3.  When  school-tune  is  called,  let  them  all  go  orderly  to  their  own  places,  and 
here  apply  themselyes  diligently  to  their  books  without  noise  or  running  about 

i.  When  the  master  cometh  into  the  school,  let  them  stand  up  and  make 
obeisance,  (so  likewise  when  any  stranger  cometh  in ;)  and  after  notice  is  taken 
of  those  who  are  absent,  let  one  that  is  most  able  read  a  chapter,  and  the  rest 
Attend  and  giye  some  little  account  of  what  they  haye  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  short  prayer  fitted  for  the  school,  and  afterward  let  every 
one  settle  to  his  present  task. 

6.  The  wnole  school  may  not  unfitly  be  divided  into  four  forms,  whereof  the 
fint  and  lowest  should  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letters,  whose  let* 
sons  may  be  in  the  Primer;  the  second,  of  those  that  learn  to  apeS,  whose  les- 
ions  may  be  in  the  Single  PaaUer;  the  third,  of  those  that  learn  to  read,  whose 
IssBons  may  be  m  the  Bible;  the  fourth,  of  those  that  are  exercised  in  reading^ 
writings  and  casting  accounts,  whose  lessons  may  be  in  such  profitable  English 
books  as  tl^  parents  can  best  proyide  and  the  maater  think  fittoet  to  be  taught 
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6.  Let  the  lessons  be  the  same  to  each  boy  in  erery  form,  and  lot  the  miBter 
proportion  tbcm  to  the  meanest  capacities;  thus  those  that  are  abler  may  profit 
themselves  by  helping  their  weaker  fellows,  and  those  that  are  weaker  be  en- 
couraged to  see  that  they  can  keep  company  with  the  stronger.  And  let  the 
two  highest  in  every  form  give  notice  to  the  master  when  they  come  to  say 
lt|  of  those  that  were  most  negligent  in  getting  the  lesson. 

7.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  all  stand  orderly  hi  one  or  two  rowi, 
and  whilst  one  sayeth  his  lesson,  be  sure  that  all  the  rest  look  upon  their  books, 
and  give  liberty  to  him  that  is  next  to  correct  him  that  is  saying  it  if  he  mis- 
take ;  and  in  case  he  can  say  it  better,  let  him  take  his  place  and  keep  it  till  the 
same  boy  or  another  win  it  from  him.  The  striving  for  places  (especially) 
amongst  little  ones  will  whet  them  on  to  more  diligence  than  any  encourage* 
ment  that  can  be  given  them ;  and  the  master  should  be  very  sparing  to  whip 
any  one  for  his  book  except  he  be  sullenly  negligent,  and  then  also  I  would 
choose  rather  to  shame  him  out  of  his  untowardness  by  commending  some  of 
his  fellows,  and  asking  hun  why  he  can  not  do  as  well  as  they,  than  by  falling 
upon  him  with  rating  words  or  injurious  blowa  A  great  care  also  must  be  had 
that  those  children  that  are  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  spirit  be  not  any  way 
discouraged,  though  they  can  not  make  so  good  a  performance  of  their  task  aa 
the  rest  of  their  fellows. 

8.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdayi  and  Fridays  they  nuiy  say  two  leesons  in  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Tueedajrs  and  Thursdays  in  the  fore- 
noon they  may  also  say  two  lessons ;  but  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  mornings  I  would  have  the  time  spent  in  examining 
and  directing  them  how  to  spell  and  read  aright,  and  hearing  them  say  the 
graces,  prayers  and  psalms,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Greed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  (which  are  for  that  purpose  set  down  in  the  New  PritMr) 
Tery  perfectly  by  heart  And  those  that  can  say  these  well  may  proceed  to 
get  other  catechisms,  but  be  sure  they  be  such  as  agree  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Their  lessons  being  all  said,  they  should  be  dismissed  about  eleven  o*olock, 
and  then  care  must  be  taken  that  they  every  one  go  orderly  out  of  the  school, 
and  pass  quietly  home  without  any  stay  by  the  way.  And  to  prevent  that  too 
common  clamor  and  crowdmg  out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  of  their 
places  one  by  one  with  their  hat  and  book  in  their  hand,  and  make  their  hon- 
ors to  their  master  as  they  pass  before  his  face,  one  following  another  at  a  dia* 
tance  out  of  the  school  It  were  fittest  and  safest  that  the  least  went  oat  the 
foremost,  that  the  bigger  boys  following  may  give  notice  of  any  misdemeanor 
apon  the  way. 

10.  The  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o*cIock,  and  those 
that  come  before  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  bounds  till 
the  clock  strike  one,  and  then  let  them  all  take  their  places  in  due  order,  and 
say  theur  lessons  as  they  did  in  the  forenoon.  After  their  lessons  are  ended,  lel 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  them  again  go  orderly  and 
quietly  home,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the  winter  season. 

11.  If  necessity  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  school-time,  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  but  let  him  leave  his  book  with  the 
next  fellow  above  hun  for  fear  he  should  else  spoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  caae  1m 
tarry  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

12  Those  children  in  the  upper  form  may  be  mouitorsi  every  one  a  day  in 
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Bis  tarn;  and  let  them  orcry  evening,  after  all  the  lessons  are  said,  give  a  bill 
to  the  master  of  their  names  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  have  committed 
•D7  disorder,  and  let  him  be  very  moderate  in  correcting,  and  be  snre  to  make 
a  difference  betwixt  those  &ult8  that  are  viciously  enormous  and  those  that  are 
bat  childish  transgressions.  Where  admonitions  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need- 
lofls  trouble  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  for  a  ferule  I  wish  it  were  utterly  banished  out 
of  all  schools. 

If  any  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  ask  me,  how  many  children  I  think  may 
be  well  and  profitably  taught  (according  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  a 
Petty  School  ?  I  return  him  answer,  that  I  conceive  forty  boys  will  be  enough 
to  thoroughly  employ  one  man  to  hear  every  one  so  often  as  is  required ;  and 
86  many  he  may  hear  and  benefit  himself  without  making  use  of  any  of  his 
scholars  to  teach  the  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
some  schools,  yet  it  occasioneth  too  much  noise  and  disorder,  and  is  no  whit  so 
acceptable  to  parents  or  pleasing  to  the  children,  be  the  work  never  so  well 
done.  And  therefore  I  advise,  that  in  a  place  where  a  great  concourse  of  chil- 
dren may  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  to  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  boys  to  be  taught,  so  that  every 
forty  scholars  may  have  one  to  teach  them ;  and  in  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  I  would  appoint  one  single  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forms,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
ones  to  the  height  of  their  best  improvement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  especially 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  hours  in  the  school,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
whole  school  be  well  and  orderly  taught  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Petty 
School  was  in  many  particulars  experienced  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boya 
that  I  taught  amongst  my  grammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I  know  those  of 
eminent  worth  and  great  learning  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home  and  others  at  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
this  method ;  insomuch  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjoined  a  Petty  School  to 
my  grammar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbury,  London,  and  there  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  familiar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
unhandsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  for  their  own  profit^s 
sake,  to  have  given  me  less  discouragement  NeverthelesSi  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learning  what  I  can,  and  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  such  a  goodly 
structure  as  learning  is ;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  desire  for  its  advancement,  yet  it  will  be  my  comfort  to  have  imparted 
somewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  begun  at  the  very 
groundwork,  intending  (by  God's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  The  New  Dia* 
covery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching^  which  doth  properly  belong  to  a  grammar 
school 

In  the  meantime  I  entreat  those  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  come 
to  look  upon  it  witn  a  single  eye,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  it^  to  think 
that  it  is  not  unnecessary  for  men  of  greatest  parts  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  at 
leisure  time  upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  this  seems  to  be.  And  that  God  which 
eanseth  immense  rivers  to  flow  from  small  spring-heads,  vouchsafe  to  bless  these 
WMk  beginnings  in  tender  age,  that  good  learning  may  proceed  hence  tc  its 
ftill  perfection  in  riper  yean^ 
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EARLY   ENGLISH   SCHOOL  BOOK& 

The  ancient  Primer  was  something  very  different  from  the  school-books  to 
which  we  ordinarily  give  the  name.  For  in  dames'  schools  of  which  Chaucer 
speaks,  children  were  provided  with  few  literary  luxuries,  and  had  to  learn 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  cases 
covered  witli  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  manu- 
uscript.  Hence  the  term  *  hornbook '  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil- 
dren. Prefixed  to  the  alphabet,  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
dowTi  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  alphabets  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  heading,  and  derived  from  this  circumstance  their  customary 
appellation  of  *  the  Christcross  row,'  a  term  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
find  a  place  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Mediaeval  Primer  is,  however,  best  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century  itself  The  following  lan- 
guage occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  lines,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  separate  letter. 

In  place  a»  men  may  se 

When  a  ohilde  to  scbole  thai  sette  b« 

A  Bok  is  hynn  ybroii^ht, 

Naylyd  on  a  bord  of  tre, 

That  men  cal  an  A,  B,  C, 

Wrought  is  on  the  bok  without. 

V  imratTys  i^rete  and  ttoute, 

Royal  in  ruse  red. 

That  is  set.  withouten  doute, 

In  token  ol  Christes  ded. 

Red  tettar  in  paruhymyn, 

Makyth  a  childe  |ro<>d  and  fyn 

Letters  to  bke  and  see. 

Rt  this  bok  men  may  devyne. 

That  Christe's  body  was  full  of  pyne, 

That  dyed  on  wod  tree. 

Afler  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  was  taught  to  the  children,  as  in  Saxon  time%  through  the 
vehicle  of  verse.  For  instance,  we  find  a  versified  geography,  of  the  four- 
teenth centurj',  of  which  the  two  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 
though  the  second  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  mediseTal  geogpraphers: 

This  world  is  delyd  (divided),  al  oo  thc^ 
Asia,  Aflrike.  and  Eu-ro-pe. 
Wol  ye  now  here  of  A-si-«, 
How  mony  londers  ther  inne  beT 

The  lond  of  Macedonie, 
Egypte  the  lesse  and  Ethiopey 
Syria,  and  tlie  land  of  Judia, 
These  bcH  all  in  j^gia. 

The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  th©  fifteenth  century : — • 

Mi  lefe  chvld.  I  knwnsel  the 
To  form  thi  vi  tens,  thou  avise  the. 
And  have  mind  of  thi  clensoune 
Both  of  noune  and  pronoun. 

And  ilk  case  in  plurele 
How  thou  sal  end.  avise  the  well; 
And  the  participvis  forget  thou  not. 
And  the  compariMin  be  in  thi  thought, 
The  ablative  ense  be  in  thi  minde, 
That  he  be  saved  in  hys  kind,  &e. 

There  is  something  in  the  last  fragment  very  suggestive  of  the  rod.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  sdemn 
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founael,  he  had  failed  to  have  the  ablatiTe  case  in  his  mind,  we  dare  not  con- 
jecture. Our  forefathers  had  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  observes  of  children  in  general : 

To  thir  plmrntet  mak  no  f  rate  credence, 
A  rodd  reformeth  thir  iniolenee; 
In  thir  eoraxe  no  anger  doth  abyide, 
Who  tpareui  the  rodd  all  virtue  sette  aiyde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 
children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  fa- 
miliarity and  reverence.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  same  collection 
of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peace-making : 

Wrath  of  children  ion  be  oTer  gon, 
With  an  apple  parties  be  made  at  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  much  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  '  Pathway  tp  Knowledge,'  printed  in  London  in  1696,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  the  Dutch  of  *  the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor:' 

Thirty  days  hath  September,  .Aprill,  June  and  November, 
Febuarie  eight  and  twentie  alone,  all  the  rest  thirtie  and  one. 

Looke  how  many  pence  each  day  thou  ihalt  gaine, 
Just  so  many  pounds,  balfe  pounds  and  groatee : 
With  as  many  pence  in  a  yenre  certaine. 
Thou  gettest  and  takest,  as  each  wise  man  nolea. 

Looke  how  many  farthings  in  a  week  doe  amount 
In  the  yeare  like  shillings,  and  pence  thou  shalt  count. 

Hr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Button's  Course  quotes  the  following  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  date  of  1570 : 

Multiplication  is  mie  vexation, 

And  Division  is  quite  as  bad. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  mie  stumbling  stole. 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

In  1600,  Thomas  Hylles  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 
in  integrals  and  fractions,'  to  which  is  added  Musa  Mercdtorum,  which  gives  the 
following  rule  for  '  the  partition  of  a  shilling  into  its  aliquot  parts.' 

A  farthing  first  findes  fortie  eight 
An  halfepeny  hopes  for  twentie  foure 
Three  farthings  seekes  out  16  straight 
A  peny  puis  a  dozen  lower. 
Dieke  dandiprart  drewe  8  out  deade 
Twopence  took  6  and  went  his  way 
Tom  trip  and  goe  with  4  is  fled 
But  goodman  grote  on  3  doth  stay 

A  testeme  only  3  doth  take 

Moe  parts  a  shilling  can  not  make. 

Nicholas  Hunt,  in  'The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,'  printed  in  1633; 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 

Adde  thou  upright,  reserving  every  tenne, 
And  write  the  dighits  doweall  with  thy  pen, 
The  proofs  (for  truth  I  say), 
Is  to  cast  nine  away. 
For  the  particular  summes  and  severall 
'  R^ect  the  nines ;  likewise  from  the  totall 

When  figures  like  in  both  chance  to  remaine 
Subtract  the  lesser  from  the  great,  nothing  the  rest, 
Or  ten  to  borrow,  you  are  ever  prest^ 
To  pay  what  borrowed  was  thinke  it  no  peine, 
But  honesty  redounding  to  your  gaine. 


THE  HOBNBOOE. 


CMgnv*  ItAfl,  "  Ia  Orait  At  par  Dim,  the  C>irbt'i-CK«M-rowe,  or  Aon>»40al« 

trbsretn  a  child  leamea  it;"  and  Florio,  ed.  ISll,  pi  S3,  "Ctntunmti^  a<UlaM 
borae-booke  hanging  at  his  girdle." 


In  the  collection  of  Sr  Thomas  PhilHppa,  at  Middlehill,  are  two  gBtndiw 
Homtiooka  of  the  roigiia  o(  Charles  I.  and  IL  Locke,  ia  bis  "ThtrnghUat 
Blac(tium,"  gpealcB  of  the  "  ordinarj  road  ct  the  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and 
directs  that  "the  Lord's  Prajer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  CoraniaDdments  hs 
should  learn  bj  heart,  not  by  reading  them  himself  in  hiB  Primer,  but  bj  aome- 
bodj's  repeating  them  berore  he  can  read." 

Shenatone,  who  was  taught  to  rsad  at  a  dame-BchooI,  near  Halesowtn,  in 
Shropshire,  b  his  delightfuUj  quaint  poem  of  the  Schootmulraa.  commi 
his  renenible  preceptress,  thos  records  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

"  Lo ;  now  with  ataCe  she  titters  her  command ; 

Elteoons  the  nrohini  to  th«r  tulu  repair ; 

Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  In  hand. 

Which  with  pellnoid  horn  seonred  are 

To  BBve  from  finger  wet  the  letten  bii." 


OBJECT  TEACHING  -  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 

[From  the  Gennan  of  F.  Bnue,  Principal  of  the  Glris'  Righ  School  of  Berlin.*] 


1 AIMS  AND  PBINCEPLES. 

Pedagogical  authorities  have  the  moBt  diTerse  views  upon  object- 
teaching,  both  in  regard  to  its  position  and  value  in  general,  and  to  its 
principal  and  subsidiary  objects  in  particular.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
no  other  discipline  embraces  the  individuality  of  the  child  on  its  physical 
and  spiritual  sides  to  such  a  degree  as  this  does.  We  speak  of  exercise 
in  observation,  object-teaching,  practice  in  thinking,  or  practice  in  under- 
standing, practice  in  speaking  or  in  language,  just  according  as  we  are 
thinking  more  especially  of  the  sense-organs  and  observation,  the  ability 
to  think,  the  speaking  a  language.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  enlightened 
science  of  teaching,  the  averaging  of  these  various  views,  and  the  uniting 
of  these  aims,  is  a  necessity. 

Since  object-teaching  is  the  earliest  teaching,  and  that  which  begins 
before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  (Pestalozzi,  Froebel), 
since  it  takes  hold  of  the  child  in  the  full,  undifferentiated  unity  of  his 
powers,  it  is  of  importance  to  presuppose  that  the  child  has  an  inborn 
individuality.  That  clumsy  view  which  considers  that  what  we  call  indi- 
viduality does  not  arise  until  it  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  time  and 
place,  persons  and  circumstances,  and,  most  of  all,  by  education  and 
instruction,  —  that  view,  I  repeat,  prevails  amongst  those  who  strive  to 
dispiritualize  nature  everywhere,  and  especially  human  nature,  and  is 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  science  of  teaching.  Just  as  little  as  instruc- 
tion can  form  its  empirical  conditions  —  that  is,  mental  capacity  and  organs 
of  speech —  in  the  child,  but,  instead  of  that,  presupposes  them,  just  so 
little  can  it  dispense  with  the  logical  conditions ;  namely,  the  /,  endowed 
with  powers  of  observation,  discernment,  feeling,  and  willing,  —  what 
Genesis  calls  *'  the  living  soul,"  what  Solomon  calls  "  the  breath  of  the 
divine  power." 

No  investigator  has  yet  succeeded  in  drawing  the  wonderful  boundary- 
line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  in  human  nature  ;  but  if  we  are 
trying  to  establish  the  meaning  of  the  important  idea,  "  intuition,"  we  must 
keep  the  physical  and  spiritual  sides  of  our  being  apart. 

Man,  as  a  sensibly  spiritual  being,  has,  first  of  all,  a  receptirity  for 
impressions  of  that  which  is  about  him  and  goes  on  before  him.  This 
receptivity  is  called  sense.  The  activities,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the 
soul  which  come  first  into  consideration  are,  therefore,  of  a  purely  receptive 
kind.  It  is  the  decidedly  preponderant  activity  of  sense.  While  the  im- 
pressions of  the  exterior  world  are  in  the  act  of  being  appropriated  by  the 
•oul,  the  first  soul-formations,  the  sensations  and  perceptions,  arise. 

*  From  Diesterweg's  Wegufeister^  edition  of  1873. 
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These  are  all  matters  of  experience.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the 
popular  expression,  '*  The  stupid  quarter  of  a  year/'  which  ends  with  the 
child's  first  smile,  that  beam  of  consciousness  which  is  greeted  with  infinite 
joy.  The  child  has  at  this  period  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  and  excite- 
ments of  its  nervous  life  in  pleasure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
modifications  of  them  in  its  sense-organs.  It  hears  a  fondling  voice,  looks 
into  a  faithful  eye,  tastes  the  sweet  milk,  feels  the  mother's  breast,  the 
gentle  lifting  and  carrying  of  the  arms,  and  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
cradle.  These  are  the  sense-impressions,  or  sensations,  which  flow  towards 
him  daily  during  the  short  moments  of  wakefulness. 

With  admirable  wisdom,  nature  has  so  regulated  the  organism  of  the 
child  that  it  passes  these  first  days  and  weeks  in  the  arms  of  sleep ;  for 
could  it  immediately,  like  the  young  lambkin  or  colt,  use  its  limbs,  such  an 
immeasurable,  incomprehensible  world  of  impressions  would  stream  in 
upon  its  inner  being,  that  self-consciousness,  unable  to  master  them,  would 
be  forever  overcome  and  unable  to  develop  itself.  Do  not  we  teachers 
have  the  corresponding  experience  daily  in  the  dissipated  and  distracted 
youth  of  our  great  cities?  Do  we  not  have  it  hourly  when^  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  new  subject,  we  give  too  much  at  once,  and  overstep  the  limits 
which  lie  in  the  power  of  self-consciousness  ? 

But  the  child  has  not  merely  sense-impressions  or  sensations,  which  bear 
the  token  of  individuality ;  it  has  also  sense-intuitions,  that  is,  a  multi- 
plicity of  sensations  which  are  united  together  into  a  unit  by  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  interior  sense,  (named  by  Kant  '*  the  table  of  the  inner  sense," 
of  which  the  ^ve  senses  are  only  radiations.) 

The  beast  also  shares  in  both  the  sense-impressions  and  the  sense-intui- 
tions, and  indeed,  as  we  must  confess,  possesses  these  to  a  higher  degree 
than  does  man,  since  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  is 
endowed  with  sharper  organs  of  sense,  so  that  it  may  exist  in  that  world. 

When,  for  instance,  the  ape  is  busy  with  an  apple,  he  has,  in  the  first 
place,  the  sense-impression  of  sight,  by  means  of  his  eye ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  of  feeling  in  his  hand;  in  the  third  place,  the  impression  of 
smell,  if  he  holds  it  to  his  nose ;  in  the  fourth  place,  that  of  icisie  upon  his 
tongue ;  and,  finally,  also  that  of  hearing,  if  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
seeds  rattle.  But  these  five  difierent  impressions  do  not  remain  in  him  as 
one  multitude,  but  are  united  upon  the  table  of  his  inner  sense  without  his 
participation,  and  yet  with  infallible  certainty,  so  that  he  has  the  unity 
comprehended  within  itself  of  the  sense-impression  of  the  apple. 

Let  us  look  at  the  horse.  He  hears  the  crack  and  swing  of  the  whip ; 
he  has  often  enough  felt  the  smarting  impressions  of  it,  and  sees  it  imme- 
diately when  the  coachman  has  the  instrument  in  his  hand ;  but  these  three 
sense-impressions  remain  in  him,  not  as  any  thing  isolated,  but  blend  into 
the  unity  of  a  sense-intuition. 

The  child  is  similarly  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the  external  world. 
As  soon  as  longer  pauses  of  wakefulness  take  place,  the  eye  follows  th« 
movements  of  the  mother,  and  the  impressions  of  her  friendly  face,  of  her 
tender  voice,  of  the  nourishment  she  gives,  of  the  lifting  and  carrying  and 
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Other  cares  she  hestows  upon  him,  unite  in  a  total  picture,  in  a  unity  of  the 
sense-intuition. 

The  sense-impressions  are  the  first,  the  sense-intuitions  the  second,  and 
the  latter  mark  already  a  step  of  the  greater  powerfulness  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  development  of  sense  in  particular. 

But,  while  the  animal  rises  up  into  the  world  of  sense-impressions  and 
sense-intuitions,  the  power  of  the  inborn  and  now  genUy  moving  self- 
consciousness  raises  the  sense-impressions  into  perceptions,  and  thereby 
raises  also  the  sense-intuitions  into  intellectual  intuitions. 

The  perceiving  is  next  becoming  asf  ured  of  something,  and  in  itself  is 
yet  an  undefined,  general  turning  or  application  of  the  subjectivity  to  an 
object,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  to  an  outside  thing,  a  consciousness  of 
parts,  character,  and  differences  now  becoming  clear.  But  if  a  perception 
is  internally  grasped  and  worked  up,  and  the  perception  takes  place  with 
a  more  decided  consciousness,  then  the  occurrence  becomes  a  spiritual 
intuition. 

Intellectual  intuition  (or  intuition  absolutely)  is  each  conscious,  more 
distinct  perception  or  unity  of  several  perceptions,  with  an  internal  summary. 

Intuition  is  quite  a  significant  word.  To  look  (or  to  inspect)  expresses 
subjective  activity,  not  mere  seeing,  as  the  eye  of  the  animal  may  be 
said  to  attach  itself  to  the  external  object  attracting  the  senses,  but  ex- 
presses the  act  of  sounding  it  Intuition  signifies  such  inspection  as  exalts 
the  object  to  the  contem  plater's  real  objectivity. 

An  intuition  presupposes : 

1.  An  immediately  present  object. 

2.  The  infiuence  of  the  same  upon  one  or  several  sense-organs. 

3.  A  spiritual  activity,  to  bring  this  infiuence  to  the  consciousness ; 
therefore  the  active  directions  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grasping  of  the  same.* 

The  mind  of  the  child  now  incessantly  works  on.  He  obtains  mastery 
more  and  more  swiflly,  and  more  and  more  victoriously  over  the  sense- 
impressions  and  sense-intuitions;  the  wealth  of  perceptions  and  intellectual 
intuitions,  and  his  self-certainty  in  them,  becomes  ever  greater;  finally,  the 
power  of  intuitive  thinking  becomes  so  great  that  single  intellectual  intui- 
tions become  ideas.  It  is  these  which  have  always  left  behind  in  the 
child's  soul  the  deepest  traces,  and  they  become  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind 
has  power  to  objectivate  them ;  that  is,  to  dinpose  of  them  as  of  things 
owned,  and,  independently  of  the  world  of  sense,  to  be  able  at  will  to  call 
them  forth  out  of  itself,  or  to  thrust  them  back. 

But  here  comes  in  the  need  of  a  sign  ;  that  is,  of  a  word,  not  as  if  the 


*  Remark.  Intuition,  in  the  Dnrrower,  ori<;lnal  nense.  Is  a  oonMitiom  Impression 
obtained  through  the  Mensatibn  of  ei^^ht.  To  intuit  mpniiH,  flrnt  of  all,  only  the  aotiTltf 
of  the  soul  called  forth  by  sij^ht.  But  pince  the  inoKt  diMtinct  and  the  moMt  surely 
defined  impressimK  are  called  forth,  and  all  oth<'r  iMMiHe-pt'rccptlons  are  supported, 
perfected,  and  even  corrected  by  the  Hi;;lit,  the  word  intuititm  hHS,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  been  extended  to  all  seusuoutt  pertM'ptiuiiH  In  the  wider  sense,  every  impression 
which  is  elevated  by  the  senHibiltty  (fft*!!!!*;)  Im  hd  intuition;  what  is  external  thereby 
intemaL 
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word  called  forth  the  idea,  not  as  if  it  were  the  creator  of  the  idea,  but 
it  nerves  as  the  seal  of  the  idea,  as  the  signature  of  a  mental  possession. 

Long  before  the  first  attempts  at  speaking,  a  little  hoard  of  ripening 
ideas  has  been  formed,  and  a  joy,  a  rapture  accompanies  the  first  efforts  to 
speak,  for  the  child  has  need  of  feeling  itself  and  enjoying  itself  in  its  self- 
certainty. 

From  the  idea  fixed  in  the  word,  man  finally  rises  in  maturer  age  to  the 
•conception,  but  let  us  add,  only  imperfectly.  Few  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  think,  take  the  trouble  so  to  shape  the  hoard  of  their  ideas  and  unde- 
Teloped  conceptions  that  they  become  fixed  according  to  their  contents  and 
scope.  The  great  multitude  allow  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  ideas  and 
conceptions  as  nature  and  life  obtrude  them,  as  it  were,  —  and  let  us  say 
just  in  this  place :  object-teaching  cannot  and  will  not  give  an  understand- 
ing of  the  external  world,  which  will  be  clearly  conformable  to  its  contents. 
Whoever  should  aim  to  sharpen  the  formal  side  of  this  instruction  in  such 
a  way,  would,  in  consideration  of  the  mental  immaturity  of  the  child,  com- 
mit the  severest  mistake,  and  would  give  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  this  system  the  sharpest  weapons.  Also  exclusively  to  accentuate  the 
material  or  practical  side  of  this  instruction,  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  intuitions  and  ideas,  would  be  censurable,  since  this 
instruction  is  only  of  value  when  opposites  are  connected.* 

Where  an  extent  of  phenomena  is  given,  an  intent  or  content  must  also 
be  sought.  Where  the  external  world  is  brought  before  the  observation 
(too  oflen,  alas !  only  by  pictures),  the  way  to  the  understanding  of  it  must 
also  be  opened,  and  the  later  grasping  of  the  conception  in  due  proportion 
to  its  contents  must  be  prepared  for. 

Intuition  w  ithuut  thinking  would  be  blind,  and  thinking  without  intuition 
would  be  empty,  dead,  word-cram,  trifling. 

Luther,  with  all  the  force  of  his  German  nature,  was  zealous  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  dead,  abstract  teaching  and  learning,  and  urged  on  the  in- 
tuitive method. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  us  look  directly  upon  the  created  things  rather 
than  upon  popedom.  For  we  are  beginning,  thank  God,  to  recognize  his 
glorious  works  and  wonders  in  the  little  flower ;  when  we  think  how  power- 
^1  and  beneficent  God  is,  let  us  always  praise  and  prize  and  thank  him  for 
it.  In  his  creatures  we  recognize  how  powerful  is  his  word,  how  prodigious 
it  is."  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  the  word, 
and  considered  the  understanding  of  the  word  only  possible  by  the  under- 
standing of  the  thing. 

*'  The  art  of  grammar,"  he  says,  "  points  out  and  teaches  what  the  words 
are  called  and  what  they  mean,  but  we  must  first  understand  and  know 
what  the  thing  or  the  cause  is.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  and  preach, 
therefore,  must  first  know  both  what  the  thing  is  and  what  it  is  called  be- 
fore he  speaks  of  it  —  recognition  of  two  kinds,  one  of  the  word,  the 
other  of  the  thine.  Now  to  him  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
or  action,  the  knowledge  of  the  word  is  no  assistance.    According  to  an 


*  In  other  words,  when  the  organ  of  comparison  is  brooght  into  play. 
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old  proverb, '  what  one  does  not  understand  and  know  well,  he  cannot 
speak  of  welL'  ** 

No  creative  transformation  of  the  essence  of  education  could,  however, 
proceed  from  the  school,  which  remained  for  centuries  the  serving-maid— 
less  of  the  Church  than  of  Churchdom.  The  British  giant  Bacon  had  first 
to  give  us  his  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,  that  fiery  token  of  a  new  time, 
which  had  its  central  point  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  bring  on  the  abso> 
lute  break  with  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  with  antiquity.  As  Luther  came 
forth  against  a  mass  of  human  traditions  by  which  the  manifestations  of 
Ood  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  disfigured,  so  Bacon  appeared  against  the 
traditions  of  human  institutions  which  darkened  the  manifestations  of  Ood 
in  creation.  Men  were  from  that  time  forth  no  longer  obliged  to  read  the 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  interpretations  of  both  manifestations,  but  could 
read  the  manifestations  themselves.  He  wished  men  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  creation. 

**  Hence  let  ns  never  turn  the  eyes  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  *'  away  from 
the  things  themselves,  but  take  their  images  into  us  just  as  they  are."  He 
saw  how  in  his  time  the  physics  of  Aristotle  were  studied,  but  not  Nature. 
Men  read  in  books  what  the  earth  is,  what  their  authors  related  about 
stones,  plants,  animals,  &c. ;  but  with  their  own  eyes  to  investigate  these 
stones,  plants,  and  animals,  occurred  to  no  one's  mind.  And  thus  men 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  authority  of  those  authors, 
iinoe  they  ne\er  thought  of  making  a  critical  examination  of  their  descrip- 
tions and  stories  by  their  own  immediate  experiments.  But  such  a  prov- 
ing was  so  much  the  more  necessary  because  these  authors  themselves  had 
their  information  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  It  is  incredible  now  what  a 
mass  of  untruth  and  fable  has  been  heaped  up  everywhere  in  books  of 
natural  history,  what  monsters  their  geology  created,  what  magic  powers 
they  gave  to  stones,  &c.    (See  Raumer's  Pad.) 

When  Bacon  summoned  the  world  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  past 
and  to  look  with  open  eyes  into  living  nature,  he  not  only  gave  to  the 
experimental  sciences  (including  also  pedagogics)  a  new  impulse  in  generaU 
but  he  was  also  the  fiither  of  realistic  pedagogy.  Ratichius  and  Comenius 
learnt  from  him,  and  the  '  real '  school,  the  industrial  school,  the  polytechnic 
institutions,  down  to  the  object-teaching  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  have  in  him 
their  foundation.  When  Bacon's  pupil,  John  Locke,  set  up  "  the  healthy 
soul  in  the  healthy  body  "  as  the  chief  maxim  in  education,  is  it  not  the 
same  thing  as  when  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel  desired  "the  harmonious 
development  of  human  nature,"  and  preached  conformity  to  nature  in  edu- 
cation and  instruction  P 

In  opposition  to  the  empty,  deadening  word-teaching  that  grew  rank  in 
the  schools,  <*  the  poisonous  seed  of  scholasticism,"  Ratichius  exclaimed : 

•*  Everything  according  to  the  ordering  and  course  of  nature,  for  all  un- 
natural and  arbitrary  violent  teaching  is  injurious  and  weakens  nature.  Lei 
ns  have  every  thing  without  constraint  and  by  inward  necessity.  First  the 
tiling  itself,  then  the  conception  or  meaning  of  the  thing.  No  rule  before 
we  have  the  substance.  Rules  without  substance  lead  the  understanding 
•stay.     Every  thing  through  experiment,  minute  investigation. 
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"  No  authority  is  good  for  anything,  if  there  is  not  reason  and  a  foundation 
for  it.  No  rule  and  no  system  is  to  be  allowed  which  is  not  radically  ex- 
plored anew,  and  really  founded  upon  proof.'* 

Truly  when  one  hears  such  golden  words,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  *'  Why 
were  those  battles  on  the  field  of  pedagogy  necessary  ?  Why  must  a  Franke, 
a  Rousseau,  a  Basedow,  a  Pestalozzi,  a  Diesterweg,  a  Froebel  come,  if.  as 
Jean  Paul  said  in  his  Levana,  *  merely  to  repeat  that  a  hundred  times,  whioh 
is  a  hundred  tiroes  forgotten '  ^  " 

In  the  path  which  Ratichius  had  trodden,  strode  forward  a  sovereign, 
and  with  all  the  power  and  burning  zeal  of  a  reformer,  Amos  Comenius 
the  author  of  the  first  picture-book  for  children,  the  orbis  pictus,  in  which 
every  thing  that  can  address  the  childish  love  of  objects  and  representa- 
tions of  objects,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  in  the  human  or  the  animal 
world,  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  description  and  comment 

He  is  to  be  estimated,  starting  from  a  sound,  compendious  observation 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations,  as  well  as  of  pedagogic  problems,  as  the 
spirited  father  of  the  so-called  object-teaching  as  a  special  discipline. 

He  says :  **  With  real  insight,  not  with  verbal  description,  must  the  in- 
struction begin.  Out  of  such  insight  develops  certain  knowledge.  Not 
the  shadows  of  things,  but  things  themselves,  which  work  upon  the  mind 
and  the  imaginative  powers,  are  to  lie  ever  near  to  the  young.  Place 
every  thing  before  the  mind.  Insight  is  evidence.  Only  where  the  things 
are  actually  absent,  is  one  helped  by  the  pictorial   representation. 

'*  Men  must  be  led,  as  far  as  possible,  to  create  their  wisdom,  not  out  of 
books,  but  out  of  the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth,  oaks  and  beeches ; 
that  is,  they  must  learn  to  see  and  investigate  the  things  themselves.  Let 
the  objects  of  physical  instruction  be  solid,  real,  useful  things,  which  affect 
the  senses  and  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  That  happens  when  they 
are  brought  near  to  the  senses,  visible  to  the  eyes,  audible  to  the  ears,  fra- 
grant to  the  nose,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  grateful  to  the  touch.  The  begin- 
ning of  knowledge  should  be  from  the  senses.  What  man  has  an  insight 
into  with  his  senses,  impresses  itself  deeply  on  the  memory,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

"  Man  first  uses  his  senses,  then  his  memory,  next  his  understanding, 
and  lastly  his  judgment.  Let  us  teach  not  merely  to  understand,  but  to 
express  what  is  understood.  Speech  and  the  knowledge  of  things  must 
keep  step.  Teaching  of  things  and  of  speech  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Words 
without  the  knowledge  of  things  are  empty  words." 

This  running  parallel  of  the  simultaneous  learning  of  things  and  words 
was  the  deep  secret  of  the  method  of  Comenius. 

In  the  time  of  Hermann  Franke,  —  who,  as  the  noble  friend  of  man,  the 
father  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  the  great  champion  of  the  German  peo- 
ple's-school,  deserves  to  be  called  the  forerunner  of  Pestalozzi,  in  organis- 
ing talent  so  far  superior  to  him,  —  the  elevation  oibilrger  life  had  become 
80  great,  the  relations  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  su  widened,  and  the 
pedagogics  of  Comenius  had  created  so  much  esteem  and  astonishment  in 
the  realists  (physicists),  that  the  *  Real  '-School  was  able  to  blossom  forth 
upon  the  ground  of  that  truly  practical  piety  which  raised  morality  to  a 
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principle  of  education.  The  general  law  of  the  method  was  continual  con- 
Tersation  with  the  pupils  ;  catechism  was  the  soul  of  the  instruction.  All 
subjects  which  had  heretofore  been  taken  for  granted  must  be  looked  into 
and  examined  critically  at  the  moment.  Rare  objects  of  nature  were  col- 
lected in  a  naturalist's  cabinet  Especially  were  the  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  lying  around  tliem,  with  the  occupations  of  hu 
man  life,  with  the  workshops  of  the  handicrafts. 

When  such  pedagogic  wisdom  as  this  did  not  bear  the  hoped-for  fruits,  — 
when  the  schools,  which  had  been  added  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  a  beneficent 
piety,  were  estranged  from  it  again  by  an  ossified  pietism      — the  blame  lay, 
as  always  and  chiefly,  in  the  direction  which  has  hitherto  fettered  the  human 
mind  whenever  it  has  Mtjhrm  above  essence. 

But  as  in  the  domain  of  statesmanship,  so  also  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy, 
m  revolution  was  preparing  in  France. 

It  was  Rousseau  who,  in  *'  Emil,"  wrote  a  book  for  the  literature  of  th#> 
world  which  Gothe  called  '*  the  Gospel  of  human  nature." 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  wholly  away  from  the  external  and  unsuccessful 
experiment,  since  **  Emil "  is  indeed  only  the  form  for  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pedagogy,  the  candlestick  for  these  flames,  the  setting  for 
these  pearls  ;  this  book  was  and  is,  especially  for  France,  as  well  as  for  the 
world-wide  development  of  Pedagogy  generally,  a  fact. 

Only  Pestalozzi  has  with  equally  imposing  power  fought  for  the  means 
o/  education  gained  by  listening  to  Nature  itself,  for  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion at  birth,  for  instruction  gained  by  insight  and  self-activity,  for  self- 
formation  through  experience ;  but  Pestalozzi  stands  higher  than  Rousseau, 
for  as  the  latter  had  not  the  conception  of  the  mother,  so  was  wanting  in 
him  the  paternal  power  of  the  heart,  with  which  he  might,  with  his  "  Emil,*' 
have  grasped  and  sustained  a  unique  and  fully  authorized  influence  over 
that  great  whole  —  a  nation.  In  the  meantime,  the  flood  of  light  which 
flowed  from  him  over  Pedagogy,  was  so  potent  that  the  power  which  block- 
heads opposed  to  the  illumination  could  only  be  compared  to  the  mist  which 
softens  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  which  came  to  be  dominant,  the  school 
of  the  philanthropists  was  formed,  which  earnestly  pursued  the  ideas  of 
Ronsieau :  ''  Everything  through  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of 
insiL''  The  founder  and  representative  of  this  aim  was  the  energetic  Basedow. 

In  his  elementary  work,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  Chodowieckischer 
copper-plates  (the  forerunner  of  our  picture-plates),  he  gave  out  an  arranged 
plan  of  all  necessary  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  the  academic  age. 

This  normal  work  was  followed  by  the ''  Philantropin,"  at  Dessau,  as  a  nor- 
mal school.  Distinguished  men,  Campe,  Salzmann,  Rochow,  worked  still 
further  in  the  spirit  of  Basedow.  The  noble  Von  Rochow  wrote :  **  Youth 
ia  the  time  to  be  taught  First  in  school  comes  the  practice  of  the  senses 
and  the  application  of  the  souls  in  attention  or  watchfulness,  particularly 
the  habit  of  sight-seeing  and  hearing;  then  practice  in  reflection  upon 
every  thing  which  happens,  and  in  comparison  and  discrimination." 

In  the  Basedow-Rochow  period  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  care- 
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less  old  school-ways.  Instead  of  the  one-sided  training  of  the  memory* 
they  wished  for  an  awakening,  soul-refreshing  instruction  and  development 
of  the  thinking  power  in  the  pupil.  In  order  to  secure  this,  they  proceeded 
to  teach  them  to  think,  to  speak,  to  ohserre,  to  investigate  ;  they  recog- 
nized that  above  all  things,  correctly  apprehending  senses  were  a  funda- 
mental condition  for  correct  judgment  Now  they  insisted  upon  further 
material  apparatus  for  culture,  and  upon  a  better  method,  upon  enriching 
the  pupils'  minds  with  material  knowledge  and  multiplied  accomplishments. 

The  King  in  this  kingdom,  the  genius  of  Christian-human  pedagogy 
was  Pestalozzi, 

In  the  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  bis  life  be  still  found,  at  a  single  costly  pearl, 
the  motto  of  education  for  all  times :  The  devdopment  of  human  nature  on 
the  ground  of  nature ;  education  of  the  people  on  the  firm  ground  of  the 
people  and  the  peoples  needs. 

In  opposition  to  the  petty  and  pernicious  principle  of  utility  he  found  in 
the  eternal  ideal  of  human  life  the  welfare  of  man. 

The  development  of  human  nature  on  the  ground  of  nature  is  the  grand 
thought  to  which  Pestalozzi  sought  to  give  permanence  to  his  method 
('*Book  for  Mothers  "),  which  bis  truest  pupil,  Froebel,  sought  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  their  followers  in  the  so-called  object-teaching. 

*'  When  I  look  back  and  ask  myself,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  what  I  have 
offered  peculiarly  for  the  cause  of  human  instruction,  I  find  that  I  have 
established  the  highest,  most  advanced  principles  of  instruction  in  the 
recognition  of  intuition  as  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge ;  and 
setting  aside  all  single  doctrines,  have  endeavored  to  find  the  essence  of 
teaching  itself  and  the  ultimate  form  by  which  the  culture  of  our  race  must 
be  determined  as  by  nature  itself." 

All  the  pedagogues  were  agreed  then,  that  for  the  first  instruction  Tisible 
material,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  the  child  and  accessible  to  him,  is  to  be 
chosen  for  observation,  expression,  and  information,  together  with  the  first 
practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  counting.  An  object-teaching  conformable 
to  nature,  aiming  to  produce  self-activity  in  the  child,  was  the  word  of  the 
new  pedagogy. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  contemplation  of  the  place,  of  the  aim,  and 
of  the  method  of  object- teaching. 

The  foundation  of  instruction  forever  won  by  Pestalozzi  in  the  principle 
of  intuition,  soon  made  an  end  to  the  so-called  pure-thinking  exercises 
of  the  Basedow  school,  which,  executed  with  arbitrarily  selected  and  most 
unmeaning  material,  occupied  an  isolated  place  in  the  instruction,  and 
missed  the  living  connection.  It  had  been  seen  that  these  thinking  exer- 
cises, ignoring  the  material  worth  of  knowledge,  led  to  an  empty  formalism ; 
that  the  one-sided  enlightening  of  the  understanding  must  lead  to  poverty 
of  mind  in  other  fields. 

Now  since  Pestalozzi  had  demanded  for  each  suJbjeet  of  in9tT%uiion  the 
power  of  intuition,  the  plunge  into  the  material,  its  all-sided  oonsumptioD 
and  its  organic  relations,  the  isolated  exercises  in  pure  thinking  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  they  were  struck  out  from  the  plan  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  so-called  object- teaching  took  their  place.     Pestaloszi,  in  his  strivings 
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to  seise  opon  the  truth,  did  homage  to  the  thinking  exeroises,  and  once,  ii 
is  said,  passed  six  weeks  with  the  children  musing  oyer  a  hole  in  the  car- 
pet. Later,  as  the  importance  of  nature  as  the  best  teacher  disclosed 
itself  to  him,  he  set  up  (see  '*  The  Mother's  Book '')  the  human  body  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  yiew,  the  nearest  and  ever-present  object-lesson  to  the  child* 

The  body  is  certainly  the  nearest  material  object  to  the  child,  but  it  is 
not  the  nearest  material  for  object-teaching.  Does  not  the  child  direct  his 
eyes  first  to  things  around  him,  to  furniture,  plants,  animals,  &c.,  before  he 
directs  them  to  his  own  jierson  ?  to  colors  and  forms  rather  than  to  his 
limbs  and  their  movements  ?  Not  merely  the  object  in  itself,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  pointing  out  and  naming  the  different  parts  of  the  "body,  a 
mere  mass  of  names,  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  and  exclamations 
of  wonder  about  them,  the  connection  and  use  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  is  not 
a  lesson  conformable  to  nature.  If  Pestaloui's  scholars  repeated  —  the 
mouth  is  under  the  nose,  the  nose  is  over  the  mouth,  and  similar  remarks, 
the  material  gain  for  the  children  must  have  been  like  that  of  the  peasant 
when  he  threshes  empty  straw.  The  mistake  of  that  experiment  time  and 
progress  has  swept  away.  Pestalozzi's  scholars  soon  went  on  in  a  more 
natural  manner,  and  struck  out  the  following  sequence :  schoolroom,  fam- 
ily, house,  house-floor,  the  sitting-room,  the  kitchen,  the  ground,  the  cellar, 
the  yard,  the  habitation,  the  city,  the  village,  the  garden,  the  field,  the 
meadow,  the  wood,  the  water,  the  atmosphere,  the  sky,  the  season,  the 
year  and  its  festivals,  man,  body  and  soul  —  Ood. 

Others  endeavored  to  add  essentially  similar  material  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  instruction  in  and  from  nature,  which  developed  continually  into 
thoughtful  intuition  and  intuitive  thinking,  and  unfolded  the  power  of 
speech  in  every  aspect,  from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  poetical  ones  and  to 
song,  —  in  short,  which  took  captive  the  whole  child  in  his  intuition,  his 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  enticed  him  to  self-activity,  seemed  to 
certain  inspired  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  to  be  materially  and  formally  so  im- 
portant that  they  declared  a  special  place  for  it  in  their  plan  of  instruction 
to  be  quite  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  the  all-important  centre  and  sup- 
port, with  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  material  aim  of  reading  and 
writing  in  the  first  school-year.  With  object-teaching  as  the  common 
foundation,  drawing,  writing,  sounding  the  letters  (lautiren),  reading,  de- 
claiming, singing,  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  domestic  economy,  natural  science  —  up  to  religion,  were  to  be 
developed  in  a  natural  way. 

The  Vogel  Schools  in  Leipzig  have  sought  to  realize  these  high  ideas. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  can  be  realized  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  is  furnished  with  rich  pedagogical  experience,  who  has  a 
profound  understanding  of  his  mother-tongue  in  grammatical  and  ssthetic 
relations,  and  who,  above  all  other  things,  has  preserved  his  childlike  dis- 
position. Such  a  teacher  will  succeed  in  reaching  this  summit  of  educa- 
tional art  founded  on  the  great  law  of  human  development  from  unbroken 
unity  up  to  the  unfolding  of  principles  into  their  reunion  in  a  still  higher 
unity ;  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  do  more  in  the  two  first  school- years 
to  bring  the  children  farther  on,  to  lay  a  wise  and  correct  foundation  of 
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culture,  than  if  he  began  according  to  the  old  practice,  with  separate 
branches  of  instruction  from  the  first  hour.  But  whether  it  is  possible  to 
fix  the  central  point  in  a  series  of  normal  words,  which,  planned  on  a  one- 
sided principlct  are  yet  expected  to  serve  the  most  varied  principles,  is 
more  than  questionable. 

One  of  the  most  important  testimonies  to  the  place  and  value  of  object- 
teaching,  is  Grassmann,  who,  in  his  *'  Guide  to  Exercises  in  Sjieaking  and 
Thinking,"  as  the  natural  foundation  for  the  sum-total  of  instruction,  con- 
fesses himself  friendly  to  this  high  culture.  He  says :  "  The  first  exercises  in 
language  must  be  in  conversations,  which  are  to  make  the  children  acquaint- 
ed with'  the  things  of  the  external  world,  their  properties,  their  relations 
and  connections,  and  lead  them  to  receive  this  outward  world  correctly 
into  themselves,  to  portray  it  again,  to  shape  it,  and  to  make  an  inward 
representative  world  of  it  which  will  exactly  correspond  to  the  outer  ;  also 
to  guide  them  to  readiness  in  speech,  especially  upon  the  objects  of  the 
senses.'*  In  later  times,  Richter  (of  Leipzig)  has  described  this  standpoint 
in  the  most  striking  manner  in  his  prize  treatise  upon  Object-Teaching. 

Testimonies  have  likewise  been  given  to  the  opposite  view.  Based  upon 
the  predominating  formal  aim  of  object-teaching,  together  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  ])ostponing  the  material  aim  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
duty  and  right  to  handle  every  subject  and  to  strive  at  every  step  for  the 
whole  in  the  quite  antiquated  maxims  of  the  word  method  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  they  have  not  merely  left  out  the  object-teaching  to 
this  extent,  but  have  stricken  it  especially  and  wholly  from  the  programme 
of  lessons,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  the  same  fate  for  it  as  was  decided 
upon  for  the  abstract  exercises  in  thinking. 

For  two  decades  has  resounded  from  that  side  the  saying :  no  indepen- 
dent object-teaching  but  in  connection  with  the  Header. 

Reasons : 

a.  The  object  of  observation  {Anschauung)  and  conversation  upon  it  is 
for  the  most  part  too  prosaic  to  the  child's  circle  of  thinking  and  ideas  to 
give  any  exciting  elements  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  artistic  systematic  treatment  of  objects,  and  the  specialties  to  be 
sought  out  in  every  individual  thing,  (size,  parts,  situation,  color,  form, 
use,)  is  a  torment  to  children  and  teachers. 

c.  The  desire  that  children  should  already  speak  upon  whole  proposi- 
tions is  opposed  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  backward-speaking  chil- 
dren improve  and  enrich  their  speech.  They  need  in  the  beginning  more 
single  words  and  expressions  for  things  and  actions  which  they  perceive, 
rather  than  little  propositions  which  they  may  repeat  like  parrots. 

d.  If  we  wish  to  help  the  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  young,  we  need 
no  special  objects  lying  around ;  but  the  means  of  help  and  culture  lie  in 
iii8iruction,  in  speech  and  reading,  and  in  biblical  history. 

e.  Our  object-teaching  was  only  an  hour  of  gabble,  a  training  without 
any  special  value.  The  judgment  of  another  voice  is :  *'  If  it  was  meant, 
that  the  object- teaching  should  belong  specially  or  strikingly  only  lo  the 
earlier  years  of  development,  or  should  serve  only  for   the  elementary 
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material  of  teaching,  there  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  conception  a 
false  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  a  false  idea  of  what 
man  has  to  appropriate  for  the  development  and  nourishment  of  his 
morally  spiritual  nature.  Insight  belongs  to  thinking  as  warmth  belongs 
to  the  sunlight.  Where  it  is  wanting  to  the  thinking*  the  pulse-beat  of 
spiritual  life  is  wanting.  The  method  of  insight  must  show  itself  power- 
fully for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  mental  activity  during  the 
whole  period  of  teaching.  Object-teaching  is  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
in  every  stage  of  learning." 

Beautiful  and  true  as  these  words  sound,  they  are  yet  one-sided.  Do 
those,  then,  who  wish  to  recommend  independent  object-teaching  mis- 
understand and  deny  the  necessity  and  worth  of  teaching  by  intuition  P 
By  no  means.  Reading,  writing,  counting,  memorizing,  singing,  biblical 
Ktorie^,  are  the  departments  of  instruction  of  the  elementary  classes.  It  is 
not  contradictory  to  unite  and  sprinkle  in  exercises  in  thinking,  observing, 
and  speaking,  and  above  all  to  do  this  lovingly  and  with  power.  Yet  how 
is  it  with  the  progressive  ordering  of  this  physical  (recden)  fundamental 
knowledge  ?  Does  not  our  object-teaching  bring  its  order  with  it  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  while  the  exercises  in  observation  and  in  language, 
in  this  addition  to  the  primer  and  the  reader,  have  a  great  dispersive 
power,  a  want  of  design,  an  instability,  and  dissipating,  of  the  mind  P 

What  Volter  says  is  scarcely  more  than  an  empty  phrase :  *'  What  a 
pupil  already  knows,  what  is  not  new  to  him,  what  he  learns  without  in- 
struction, is  not  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  and  consequently  cannot  be  the 
means  of  awakening  his  mental  power." 

But  the  object- teaching  will  reach  several  ends  at  once :  It  joins  on  its 
material  to  what  is  already  known,  adds  something  new  and  interesting  to 
this  material  for  culture,  so  that  the  mind  is  excited  and  awakened,  called 
into  activity,  and  its  circle  widened.  It  would  be  indeed  a  misconception 
and  a  failure  if  we  should  talk  with  the  little  ones  about  nothing  but  what 
they  already  know  and  have  heard  and  felt.  We  would  have  no  hold  of 
them,  it  would  be  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  would  only  get  them  to  sleep. 
No  one  would  designate  this  as  the  object-teaching  we  so  highly  prize. 

The  famous  Prussian  Regulation  of  October  3d,  18M,  expresses  itself 
plainly  in  regard  to  object-teaching : 

"  Since  all  the  instruction  is  to  be  based  upon  observation,  and  must  be 
used  as  well  for  thinking  as  for  speaking,  abstract  instruction  in  observation, 
thinking,  and  speaking,  is  not  in  place  in  the  elementary  school  of  a  single 
class." 

.  Ooltzsch,  as  the  one  interpreter  of  the  Regulations,  sees  in  object-instru*^- 
tion  only  "  empty,  unessential  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking,  and 
pats  in  its  place  memory-cramming.  The  seizing,  imitating,  and  appro- 
priating of  worthy  and  rich  thoughts  presented  in  fit  material,  in  excellent 
spoken  expression,  with  which  the  child  must  busy  himself  long  and  re- 
peatedly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  leads  him  yet  unpractised  in 
thinking,  and  especially  the  child  poor  in  words,  farther  on  in  his  thought 
And  speech-forming  than  the  tedious  and  wearisome  exercises  in  his  own 
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thinking  upon  all  Borts  of  dry  stuff  which  is  adapted  neither  to  work  ex- 
citingly upon  his  thinking  powers  nor  his  feelings." 

The  words  sound  sophistical,  for  they  seem  to  he  directed  against  the 
long  rejected  exercises  in  thinking,  while  they  really  mean  object-teaching. 

The  better  interpreter  of  the  Regulation,  Vormann,  rich  in  experience, 
restores  object-teaching  through  a  hack  door,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  abio* 
lutely  necessary  (that  is,  under  all  circumstances)  to  have  conversationt 
with  children  to  a  certain  extent,  and  of  a  certain  kind,  as  they  usually  can 
neither  ^peak  coherently  themselves  nor  understand  the  coherent  speech  of 
the  teacher.  This  is  because  they  need  to  be  made  susceptible  of  further 
instruction,  whether  oral  or  from  the  book.  But  these  conversations  mast 
not  be  about  abstractions  like  space  and  number ;  they  must  be  about  rea) 
objects  in  their  immediate  surroundings." 

*'  Some  cultivation  in  thinking  and  speaking  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  requisitions,"  says  Ooltzsch,  thus  contradicting  himself,  if  a 
real  instruction  in  reading  is  to  be  possible,  and  if  any  instruction  is  to  an- 
swer its  aim. 

A  methodical  man,  Otto,  of  Miihlhausen,  {AUgem,  SchuUeitung, 
Jvliheft,  1 842,)  rather  arrogantly  allows  himself  to  perceive  that,  '*  Intelli- 
gent exercises  in  observation  have  been  organized  into  a  certain  teaching  of 
objects,  but  the  practical  part  of  this  is  nothing  else  but  domestic  economy, 
natural  science,  geometry,  counting,  &c.,  in  their  elements.  There  is  no 
reality  in  it  as  a  particular  subject.  Now  follow  the  evidence  that  we  only 
see  and  look  into,  that  which  we  have  known  and  understood,  and  from 
that  is  inferred  the  strange  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  observation,  and 
consequently  not  the  object-teaching,  which  helps  to  correct  representa- 
tions and  conceptions,  but  language,  and  especially  book-language." 

We  will  let  Mr.  Otto  take  the  second  step  before  he  has  taken  the  first, 
and  rather  hold  to  the  sayings  of  Oothe,  the  master  of  language : — 

"  I  think  also  from  out  of  the  truth,  but  from  out  of  the  truth  of  the  ^xe 
senses.'* 

**  Nature  is  the  only  book  that  offers  great  things  of  intrinsic  worth  on 
all  its  leaves." 

••  I  am  the  deadly  enemy  of  empty  words." 

*'  I  must  go  so  far,  that  every  thing  must  be  known  from  observation, 
and  nothing  by  tradition  or  name." 

In  gigantic  proportions  by  the  depth  of  his  grasp  above  the  afore- 
mentioned opponents  of  object-teaching  stands  the  Bavarian  school- 
counsellor,  Kiethammer ;  and  we  could  make  no  reply  to  that'witty  censur- 
ing voice,  if  we  did  not  know  that  in  spite  of  all,  that  there  is  an 
object-teaching  which,  imparted  with  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
suited  in  full  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  to  the  material,  so  far 
as  the  child  has  relation  to  it ;  and  if  we  had  not  a  hundred  times  had  living 
evidence  how  this  instruction  works  when  a  skilful  hand  makes  use  of  it, 
how  the  class  are  all  eye  and  ear,  how  the  children  live  in  it,  and  how 
eagerly  they  look  forward  to  these  hours  as  their  most  delightful  ones. 

On  the  contrary,  it  makes  a  sad  im])re88ion  wh'^n  this  contemporary  of 
Pestalozzi  confesses  to  the  followini?  views: 
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''The  only  exercises  in  intuition,  which  are  essential  as  an  artistic 
direction  of  the  mind  in  every  kind  of  first  instruction,  are  those  on  objects 
of  the  inner  world,  which  are  not  like  those  of  the  outer  world,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind  itself,  but  must  first  be  brought  to  view.  These  exercises 
must  begin  early,  before  the  mind  loses  its  pliability  to  them  by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  outside  world ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  double 
loss  to  fill  up  this  season  of  formation  with  outside  things  which  can  offer 
nothing  to  the  mind  so  long  as  it  is  not  ripe  for  profound  contemplation, 
and  yet,  which  take  up,  unavoidably,  such  a  broad  span  of  our  lives. 

**  Exercise  of  observation  of  spiritual  subjects,  as  the  earliest  instructioh, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  exercise  of  memory. 

**  For  the  independent  observation  of  intellectual  subjects,  that  is,  for 
intellectual  comprehension  of  the  world  of  ideas,  the  youthful  mind  is  not 
yet  ripe ;  it  needs  to  be  much  more  exercised  first  But  this  exercise 
requires  that,  before  all  things  else,  it  shall  learn  to  ^x  intellectual  objects, 
and  bring  them  into  view.  For  that,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become 
objective  ;  they  will  become  so  when  stated  in  words,  in  the  expressions  in 
which  they  have  received  form  by  devout  and  spiritual-minded  men.  To 
accept  ideas  in  this  objective  form,  is  called,  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to 
the  intuition ;  and  in  memorizing  such  expressions,  the  problem  for  the 
beginning  of  instruction  is  consequently  solved." 

It  is  only  astonishing  to  us  that  Riethammer  does  not  propose  for  this 
process  of  objectiving  (of  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to  the  intuition)  the 
language  of  the  republic  of  letters,  Latin,  as  was  the  custom  a  hundred 
years  ago.    A  compromise  is  no  longer  possible  here. 

The  memory-cram  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  natural  educational 
instruction.  The  "  word  method  "  is  to  be  mind-forming ;  mechanism  and 
death  are  to  be  called  life  ! 

Ratichius,  Comenius,  Franke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Rochow,  Pestaloui, 
have  lived  and  striven  in  vain. 

"  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  that  no  man  may  take  away  thy  crown,"  says 
Scripture  ;   and  object-teaching  is  such  a  crown. 

But  to  take  the  medium  between  the  extremes  is  our  task. 

We  cannot  follow  the  idealist  of  object-teaching  so  far  as  to  grant  him, 
at  once,  the  exclusiveness  he  desires  for  this  foundation,  because  the 
pedagogic  endowment,  presupposed  for  its  success,  which  extols  the 
handling  of  the  material  to  the  point  of  arif  is  found  only  in  the  rarest 
cases;  and  also,  because  we  must  take  into  account  the  demands  of  parents 
and  relatives  upon  the  schools.  For,  in  the  very  first  school  year  they 
follow  the  development  of  the  child  with  disproportioned  interest,  and  base 
the  measure  of  their  judgment  upon  his  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Still  less  will  we  reject  all  object-teaching,  but  will  demand  for 
the  sake  of  its  personal  aim,  that  it  shall  be  made  the  underpinning,  and 
retaining  the  principle  of  the  intuitive  method  in  all  domains  and  with  all 
kinds  of  material,  and  the  handling  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  as  of 
an  organic  whole,  that  it  shall  be  intrusted,  at  least  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  for  two  hours  at  least,  not  to  the  hands  of  the  youngest,  most  inex- 
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perienoed  teacher,  man  or  woman,  but  to  the  most  skilful,  practical,  ana 
experienced. 

In  thui  view  of  ours  the  mqjority  of  the  schools  in  Oermany,  at  this 
period,  agree. 

The  more  the  material  for  the  exercises  in  observation  and  language  in 
the  first  school  years  is  selected  in  reference  to  the  most  childlike  demands^ 
and  the  more  adapted  to  their  minds,  the  more  exciting  to  independent 
action  are  the  exercises,  the  more  will  the  child  show  earnestness  in  observ- 
ing, and  the  better  judgment  will  he  form  about  things,  circumstances,  ap- 
pearances ;  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  judge  correctly  how  and  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  life  itself.  The 
endeavor  should  not  be  to  urge  the  children  into  all  kinds  of  physical 
knowledge  in  a  dry  and  meagre  manner,  but  to  enrich  them  with  such 
knowledge  whose  ample  material  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  leads  to 
good  strong  fundamental  principles.  These  should  be  wisely  limited  (the 
introduction  into  all  possible  physical  knowledge  being  kept  in  view),  as  a 
check  upon  vague  and  confused  wandering. 

Instruction  gains  in  contents  and  value  when  it  handles  in  good  order  a 
worthy,  comprehensive,  and  able  material,  and  rises  into  independent  ob- 
ject-teaching in  the  first  school  years. 

Different  Kinds  of  Intuitions  for  Object  Teaching.* 

1.  Sensuous  intuitions :  not  given  merely  mediately  through  the  senses, 
but  immediately ;  outward  objects. 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions :  representations  of  space,  time,  number,  and 
motion  ;  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  not  directly  given  by  the 
senses,  but  mediately. 

3.  Moral  intuitions,  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of  virtuous  life  in 
man. 

4.  Religious  intuitions,  arising  in  the  nature  of  man,  whose  sentiments 
relate  him  to  God. 

5.  Esthetic  intuitions,  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  of 
nature  and  human  life,  (including  artistic  representations.) 

6.  Purely  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble,  mutual  relations 
of  man  in  love,  fiiith,  friendship,  &c. 

7.  Social  intuitions,  which  comprise  the  unifying  of  men  in  the  great 
whole ;  in  corporations,  in  community  and  state  life.  The  school  cannot 
offer  ail  these  subjects  of  intuition  according  to  their  different  natures  and 
their  origin,  for  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  life  ;  it  only  supposes  them, 
connects  itself  with  them,  and  refers  to  them,  but  it  points  them  out  in  all 
their  compass,  occupies  itself  with  them,  and  builds  up  with  them  on  all 
sides  the  foundation  of  intelligence. 

The  sensuous  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  in 
it     The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  must  hear 

*  Wo  here  add  a  beautiful  resume  of  the  iDtnitlons  aa  they  were  giren  by  oar  old 
master  Diesterweg^  in  answer  to  the  questions:  **  What  intuitiona?  Whst  ataall  we 
awaken?  Out  of  what  fields,  whence.  Khali  they  be  taken?"  "Let  us  look  at  the 
different  kinds,"  he  aaya;  "  let  ua  enumerate  them." 
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with  His  own  ears,  must  use  all  his  senses,  seek  out  the  sensuous  tokens 
of  things  in  their  phenomena  upon,  under,  and  abov»  the  ground,  in  min- 
erals^  plants,  animals,  men  and  their  works,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  physical 
phenomena,  &c 

The  mathematical  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous  by  easy 
abstractions  lying  near  at  hand ;  the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
space  compared  one  with  another ;  the  things  of  time  one  after  another ; 
the  representations  of  number  —  the  how  much;  the  representations  of 
change  In  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
representations  are  those  of  space ;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intuition 
by  means  of  these,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces;  in  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, points,  lines,  and  their  parts  are  the  material  of  intuitions. 

The  moral  intuitions  come  to  the  pupils  through  their  lives  with  their 
relatives,  or  in  school  through  school-mates  and  teachers.  These  are  natu- 
rally inward  intuitions,  which  are  embodied  in  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  the  eye,  and  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  personal  experience 
here,  as  ever}'where,  is  the  chief  thing.  Happy  the  child  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  thoroughly  moral,  pure  men,  whose  manifestations  lay  in  him 
the  moral  foundation  of  life.  The  moral  facts  of  history  are  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  teacher  in  a  living  manner,  by  means  of  the  living  word  of 
the  eloquent  lips  and  the  feeling  heart. 

To  religious  intuitions  the  child  comes  through  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  its  phenomena  and  beneficent  workings ;  through  the  piety  of  his 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  mother  ;  through  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  community  in  the  house  of  worship ;  through  religious  songs 
in  the  school ;  through  religious  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  school 
and  church ;  through  religious-minded  teachers  and  pastors ;  through 
biblical  stories,  &c. 

JEsthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (stars,  crystals,  sky  and  sea,  rocky  mountains,  landscapes, 
storms,  thunder-showers,  flowers,  trees,  flowing  rivers,  &c.),  and  of  objects 
of  art  (pictures  and  picture  galleries,  statues,  gardens,  products  of  the  poet- 
ical art  and  of  human  speech).  We  can  classiiy  their  specific  diflerences, 
calling  them  moral,  esthetic,  &c.,  but  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one 
category.  The  strong  moral  law,  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  is  not 
included  in  this  field,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionally  required. 
That  belongs  to  ihefree  beautifully  human  development  which  is  dependent 
upon  conditions  that  are  not  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  so-called  purely  human  intuitions  are  furnished  by  the  nobly-formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men,  whose  characters  proceed  from  the  strong- 
est conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  afiections,  friend- 
ship, love,  compassion,  and  loving  fellowship,  and  other  shining  phenomena 
of  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  refined  development  and 
culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who  is  in  their  sphere ! 
If  the  home  has  nothing  to  ofier  in  this  respect,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the 
want  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he  has  upon  the 
sehool  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  9ocial  intuitions,  that  is,  the  social  circumstances  of  men  in  a  large 
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sense,  are  determined  for  the  child  by  the  manifestations  of  the  commumty 
in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  public 
festivals,  and  especially  by  the  stories  in  which  the  living  insight  of  the 
teacher  into  the  life  of  states,  peoples,  and  warlike  communities  defines  to 
the  scholar  the  best  living  representations  of  great  deeds. 

Our  early  state*s  life,  which  was  domestic,  not  public,  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  these  intuitions,  so  important  to  development.  How  can 
he  who  has  experienced  nothing,  understand  history  P  How  can  he  who 
has  not  observed  the  people,  make  a  living  picture  of  its  life  ?  Small  re- 
pubb'cs  have  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  the  observation  of  public  life 
and  patriotic  sentiment.  Words,  even  the  most  eloquent,  give  a  very  un- 
satisfactory compensation  for  observation.  The  year  1848  has  in  this  re- 
spect brought  most  important  steps  of  progress. 

Prominent  above  all  other  considerations  is  the  importance  of  the  life, 
the  standpoint,  the  intelligence,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  for  laj-ing  the 
foundation  of  living  observation  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  pupil.  What  the  teacher  does  not  carry  in  his  own  bosom,  he  c-  nnot 
awaken  in  the  bosom  of  another.  It  can  be  compensated  by  nothing  else, 
if  there  is  failure  in  him.  llie  teacher  must  himself  have  seen,  observed, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived  and  thought  as  much  us  possible,  and  should 
set  up  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  lesthetic,  and  purely  human  and  social 
respects.  So  much  as  he  is,  so  much  is  his  instruction  worth.  He  is  to  his 
pupils  the  most  instructive,  the  most  appreciable,  the  most  striking  object 
of  observation. 

Tke  Immediate  Aims  of  Ot^edAeaehing. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  object-teaching  in  its  relations  to  teaching 
in  generaL  Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  its  immediate  aims.  Ist. 
Object- teaching  may  be  made  the  special  means  of  training  the  senses. 
Such  teaching  would  consist  of  exercises  in  observation,  in  order  to  develop 
the  latent  strength  of  each  sense,  that  of  the  eye  in  particular.  2d.  The 
chief  aim  of  object-teaching  may  be  to  develop  forms  of  observation  and 
the  laws  of  thought.  These  exercises  we  may  call  exercises  in  thinking. 
3d.  Object-teaching  may  have  for  its  main  purpose  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  lessons  therein  may  be  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  unite  sense- training,  thinking,  teaching,  and 
language  exercises,  and  work  them  together,  —  the  great  aim  of  object- 
teaching.  The  training  of  the  senses  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all,  and 
must  be  made  the  chief  means  of  all  teaching. 

But  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  intelligent  guidance  to  right  seeing  ami 
hearing  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Thousands  have  eyes  and  see  not ;  ears,  and  hear  not.  Thousands  go 
through  a  museum  and  come  out  none  the  wiser.  They  have  in  fact  seen 
nothing,  because  they  have  not  intelligence.  Observation  without  repre 
sentations  and  conceptions  remain  blind.  Real  exercises  in  observation 
without  exercises  in  thinking  are  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  side, 
exercises  in  thinking  must  work  injuriously  rather  than  usefully  if  they 
have  not  found  in  living  observation  a  fountain  of  unconquerable  interest 
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And  since  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  representation,  no  conception  exists 
without  a  word,  since  we  cannot  think  except  in  language,  thoughtful  ob- 
serving and  observing  thoughtfulness,  in  connection  with  a  continuous 
development  of  the  mother-tongue,  is  the  chief  aim  of  object- teaching.* 

To  this  aim,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  write  down  a  proposition,  also 
to  eonfirm  to  some  extent  what  'is  expressed,  which  must  be  reached  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  two  subordinate  aims  are  allied : 

1.  Preliminary  exercises  in  grammar  in  the  systematic  use  of  cases,  of 
prepositions,  and  of  adverbs  of  time  and  place,  hut  above  all  of  word-for- 
mations. 

2.  Exercises  in  composition  by  writing  down  little  groups  of  proposi- 
tions connected  according  to  the  sense. 


n.  THE  METHOD. 

The  chief  laws  of  the  method  are : 

1.  Instruction  by  actual  inspection. 

Life  wakes  up  life.  The  real  object  is  therefore  to  be  shown  before  the 
picture  of  it,  (if  the  secret  of  life  iloes  not  work  so  attractively  that  th'*  in- 
struction becomes  impossible;  but  in  the  cas"*  of  living  animals,  a  living 
stork  or  dog  in  the  schoolroom  abolishes  the  possibility  of  instruction,  for 
the  interest  of  the  children  is  so  powerful  in  the  life  itself  that  it  does  not 
objectivate  the  individual  thing,  which  is  thus  forgotten.) 

Amon&r  pictures,  the  model  takes  the  precedence  of  the  drawing;  among 
the  drawings,  tlie  colored  of  the  shaded ;  and  the  shaded  again  arc  to  be 
preferre<i  to  tlie  linear  drawing:. 

Every  object  that  is  spoken  of,  and  au  their  relations  must  stand  out 
clear  and  defined  before  the  outer  sensuous  and  the  inner  mental  observa- 
tion (or  inspection)  of  the  scholar,  and  on  that  account  must  be  advanced 
from  the  real,  sensuous,  to  the  inner  abstract  inspection. 

There  is  nothing  more  aimless  than  object-teaching  without  actual  obser- 
vation (inspection).  The  instruction  can  first  bear  justly  and  correctly  the 
name  of  object-teaching  and  of  the  intuitive  quality,  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  actual  observation  (inspection)  of  things  or  relations.  What 
many  words  and  'long  definitions  will  not  efiect,  will  be  efiected  by  imme- 
diate observation  (or  inspection). 

Object-teaching,  therefore,  needs  the  best  use  and  application  of  the 
material  of  observ€Uion.  The  kindergarten  justly  uses  httle  staffs,  sticks 
of  various  lengths,  cubes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  building  boxes.  The 
teachers  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  do  right  to  show 
various  objects,  models  made  of  wood  or  paper,  plants  in  nature,  or  colored 
pictores  of  animals,  plants,  and  human  productions.  Such  apparatus  for 
observation  works  in  the  most  favorable  manner  upon  the  development  of 
the  children.  In  many  ways  the  principle  was  good  in  the  early  object- 
teaching,  but  the  observation  defective ;  they  took  care  to  impart  knowl- 

*  We  torn  wholly  away  from  the  little  speaklng-cxeroiseg  which  tigurc  as  a  part  of 
the  flrst  instmctions  in  reading,  and  have  only  the  outward  aim  of  rnakinf^  clear  and 
dittlDCt,  indirldnal  aoands,  and  eannot  therefore  arg^ae  with  Luben.  that  object-teaohfng 
ud  tbe  tcachiss^  of  reading  ahoald  form  an  ondirided  whole. 

28 
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edge«  but  made  too  many  words,  and  neglected  the  apparatus.  Since  all 
recognition  or  understanding  of  things  proceeds  from  obsenration,  is 
founded  upon  incentives  to  it,  upon  perceptions  and  inspection,  and  in  the 
mental  work  already  proceeds  from  observations  gained,  it  is  above  aU 
things  important  that  clear  and  correct  observation  be  attained  by  means 
of  real  things.  An  object- teaching  without  apparatus  for  obsenration  is 
like  a  house  without  a  foundation. 

Instruct  by  means  of  observation  while  you  are  aiming  at  the  waking  up 
of  the  inner  sense.  As  soon  as  you  have  attained  a  little  whole,  within  an 
hour,  convince  yourseif  of  the  condition  of  the  observation  (or  inspection) 
thus  gained,  before  you  put  away  the  object  or  the  picture  of  it,  in  order  to 
let  the  child  re-produce  what  he  has  gained. 

2.  Qofrom  the  easy  to  the  difficult, 

a.  Then,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  near  to  the  distant. 

Oo  on  and  add  something  to  the  observations  which  you  know  th?  child 
has  made,  and  when  you  have  united  all  these  widen  the  image  as  fast  as 
the  comprehensive  power  of  the  child  will  allow  you  to  do  so.  It  mxiM.  not 
be  a  question  here  of  setting  up  a  special  way  as  a  generally  desirable  one. 
Whether  one  places  the  room  in  the  foreground,  and  passes  out  from  the 
schoolhouse,  in  ever  wider  circles  up  to  the  sky,  with  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  or  whether  one  looks  upon  the  year,  with  its  phenomena,  as  thr 
nearest  real  thing,  and  adds  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons  the  material 
which  nature  and  culture  offer,  it  is  all  the  same;  both  may  be  excellent; 
everything  depends  upon  the  handling. 

6.  Go  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  then  from  single  objects  to  two 
and  several,  that  the  acts  of  comparison  and  discrimination  may  come  into 
play.  Then  let  more  objects  come  into  the  group.  Groups  form  at  last  a 
collected  image. 

Go  also  in  language  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  from  naked  pro- 
position to  the  widened,  connected-compound,  abbreviated  propositions,  &c. 

c.  Go  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Proceed  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  sensuous  signs,  before  you  draw  upon  the  higher  laws  of  thought. 
Do  not  apply  foundation  and  consequence,  or  even  condition,  if  cause  and 
effect  have  not  previously  been  made  clear. 

Go  first  from  the  reaZ,  then  from  the  possible  and  necessary;  first  the 
individual  thing,  then  the  particular  thing,  then  the  general  thing. 

3.  Give  in  each  hour,  if  possible,  a  little  whole  in  contents  and  form. 
Work  out  every  lesson  in  writing,  for  only  so  can  you  satisfy  this  kind 

of  instruction  in  which  contents  and  form  are  equally  important  and  must 
develop  themselves  symmetrically ;  thus  only  can  you  know  to  be  perfected 
what  you  have  already  given,  what  you  are  now  giving,  and  what  you  wish 
to  give  next ;  then  this  instruction,  like  no  other,  will  show  you  its  forma- 
tive reaction.  But  be  cautious  not  to  overstrain  the  child  in  your  strivings 
to  round  off  and  complete  his  power.  Instruct  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  but  instruct  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  child. 

4.  Use  poetry  in  the  service  of  this  instruction. 

An  infinite  numJber  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  offer  themselves  as  il 
spontaneously,  as  flowers  of  contemplation.     You  will  in  years  have  the 
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ricbest  Tariety  ;  and  do  not  forget,  when  you  lay  this  instniction  before  your- 
self and  build  it  up  a«  a  whole,  that  it  is  poetry  which  seizes  and  ennobles 
the  man  —  the  whole  man. 

6.  Use  conversation. 

As  to  the  outer  form  of  the  method,  no  instruction  offers  so  much  scope 
for  exciting  richly  compensating  conversation  as  this.  Obviously,  as  in 
every  catechism  (Socratic  method),  there  is  given  back,  from  sentence  to 
sentence,  a  clear  group  of  well-arranged  observations,  in  the  most  naturally 
connected  principles  possible.  Thus  the  teacher  has  the  richest  opportunity 
to  introduce  in  a  living  manner,  from-time  to  time,  little  poems  and  stories. 

m.  IMPORTANT  WRITINGS  AND  AIDS  FOR  OBJECT-TEACfflNG. 

1.  E<uy  Directions  for  Intelligent  Instruction  in  the  German  Language, 
including  Speaking,  Drawing,  Beading  and  Writing,  Observation  by 
Inspection  and  Understanding.    By  W.  Harnisch.     Breslau,  1839. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  specially  a  guide  to  the  first  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, belongs  here,  because  it  at  the  same  time  contains  exercises  in 
observation  and  speaking.  The  first  section  of  the  second  part  treats  of 
them :  —  1.  The  beginning  of  this  instruction  ;  2.  To  know  and  to  name 
objects ;  3.  The  counting  of  things ;  4.  The  parts  of  things ;  5.  Color ; 
8.  Form  and  situation ;  7.  Size ;  8.  Sound ;  9.  Feeling,  smell,  and  taste ; 
10.  Prime  material  of  things,  circumstance,  and  use ;  1 1.  The  arranging 
and  order  of  things ;  12.  Cause  and  effect;  13.  Necessity  and  arbitrari- 
ness, means  and  aims;  14.  Representation  and  sign;  15.  Surroundings 
and  relations  ;  16.  Summary  of  the  foregoing  in  one  whole. 

The  author's  view  of  the  value  and  place  of  this  instruction  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  exercises  in  observation  contain  not  merely  many  germs,  which 
may  develop  into  godliness  (religion),  but  almost  the  beginnings  of  all 
other  objects  of  instruction  ;  they  form  the  roots  of  instruction.  Think- 
ing especially  cannot  exist  without  them,  and  without  thinking  there  is  no 
instruction  in  language  properly  so  called.  The  exercises  in  observation 
must  there,  as  everywhere,  take  the  precedence  of  exercises  in  thinking 
and  understanding. 

*'  Exercises  in  thinking  and  understanding  without  exercises  in  observa- 
tion are  plants  without  roots.  We  see  this  in  common  life.  For  the  more 
man  has  seen  and  experienced,  the  more  all-sided  are  his  thinking-powers ; 
and  all  exercises  in  understanding^  which  have  proceeded  only  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  understanding  without  insight  or  reality,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  school-wisdom." 

2.  Ouide  to  Exercises  in  Thinking  and  Speaking  as  the  Natural  Founda- 
tion for  General  Insti-uciion ;  particularly  for  the  First  Instruction  in 
Language  in  the  Peoples  i^chools.  By  F.  If.  0.  Guassman.  With  three 
Copperplates.     Second  edition.     Berlin,  1834  :  l>y  G.  Keimer. 

This  is  a  desirable  'reutise  *'  upon  th(*  natural  treatment  of  instruction  in 
language  in  the  people's  schools  ;  unH  upon  its  cunnection  with  the  other 
nbjecta  of  instruction  in  these  schdois.'*    We  point  out  the  chief  thoughts 
ea  fitr  as  they  touch  upon  our  Kuhjeci 
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Reading  is  not  to  be  the  first  or  beginning  of  instruction  in  the  school. 
The  objection  to  this  beginning  is  based  upon  the  aversion  which  children 
have  to  learning  their  letters.  Nature  has  decreed  that  in  the  first  years 
of  life  the  child  shall  receive  and  picture  to  himself  the  outer  sense-world, 
and  that  the  inner  spiritual  life  shall  be  awakened  by  occupation  with  sen- 
suous things,  till  the  time  comes  when  this  inner  spiritual  life  and  impulse 
shall  be  itself  the  object  of  contemplation.  This  development  by  means  of 
the  outward  world  has  not  ended  when  the  child  enters  the  school. 

The  inner  world  of  representation  needs  an  outer  world  in  which  it  may 
embody  itself —  language  or  speech.  The  representation  pictures  itself 
outwardly  by  means  of  the  word,  and  thereby  becomes  a  communicable 
representation,  and  this  representation  first  attains  thereby  its  definite, 
perfected  existence.  By  means  of  language,  the  child  arrives  at  the  intel- 
ligent recognition  of  the  objects  around  him  and  of  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

Writing  is  a  picture  of  speech,  and  by  this  (indirectly)  a  picture  of  the 
inner  representative  world  of  man.*  So  as  man  is  to  learn  to  know  the  pro- 
totype earlier  than  the  image,  especially  if  there  does  not  exist  between 
the  two  a  natural  and  necessary,  but  an  arbitrary  connection  (our  letters 
arc  to  be  looked  upon  as  signs  arbitrarily  chosen),  the  child  must  first 
learn  to  speak  before  it  learns  to  read.  If  we  connect  this  with  what  has 
gone  before,  it  follows  that : 

The  first  instruction  in  language  must  consist  of  conversations  whidi 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  the  things  of  the  outward  world,  their 
properties  and  mutual  relations,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak  of  them  correctly,  intelligently,  and  significantly. 

These  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking  are  to  be  the  common  trunk 
from  which  all  other  objects  of  instruction  are  to  branch  out  as  twigs.  In 
re;;ard  to  the  material,  it  must  contain  the  elements  of  all  the  single  objects 
of  the  instruction  ;  in  regard  to  form,  it  must  be  so  arranged,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  children  shall  learn  not  merely  parts  of  speech,  but  all  kinds 
of  words,  and  these  in  their  various  forms,  infiections,  derivations,  and 
combinations,  and  in  an  easy  way.  The  language  itself  must  not  be  an 
object  of  contemplation,  but  a  collection  of  words  must  be  made,  out  of 
which  in  future  the  general  rules  and  laws  of  the  language  can  be  developed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  progress  must  be  in  regular 
steps  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  from  the  known  to  the  less 
known,  and  from  this  to  the  quite  unknown ;  from  that  which  falls  directly 
upon  the  senses  to  that  which  is  first  found  by  the  help  of  the  accompany- 
ing activity  of  the  understanding. 

If  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  goes  side  by  side  with  this  from 
the  first  entrance  of  the  children  into  the  school,  one  hour  a  day,  or  from 
three  to  four  hours  a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  this  object-instniclaon. 
Contents  :  1.  Names  of  things ;  2.  Whole,  and  parts  of  the  whole ;  3. 
Number  of  things ;  4.  Place,  position,  attitude ;  5.  Light,  color ;  6.  Form ; 
7.  Size;  8.  Direction;  9.  Sound;  10.  Perceptions  by  feeling,  smell,  and 
taste;  11.  Rest  and  motion ;  12.  Connection  of  things ;  13.  Time. 

The  whole  is  brought  out  partly  in  a  catechetical  way.  partly  by  prin- 
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eiplMy  which  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  develoi)ing  conversation.  This  is 
a  model  work  and  a  master-work,  —  actual  head-work,  the  most  advanced 
oourse  of  teaching-exercises  in  observation  and  experience  to  be  found  in 
our  literature  (of  the  present  time).     No  teacher  should  be  without  it 

But  whether  the  whole  can  be  carried  out  in  the  elementary  school,  as 
the  majority  of  these  schools  now  are,  we  doubt ;  indeed,  our  verdict  i» 
against  it.  There  must  be  rarely  favorable  circumstances  secured,  if  a 
teacher,  as  the  Professor  hopes,  <«hall  be  able  to  carry  the  child  througL 
this  course  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  must  apply  the 
wise  view  which  the  author  makes  apparent  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
opinion  upon  instruction  in  language,  and  also  upon  these  exorcises  in 
speaking  and  thinking.  He  says  :  **  Many  weighty  and  well-founded  recol- 
lections and  doubts  recur  to  the  mind,  which,  in  view  of  the  reality  of  exist- 
ing relations  of  life,  and  of  prevailing  and  dominant  customs,  opinions,  and 
judgments  of  the  present  generation,  may  easily  be  advanced,  and  are  well 
known  to  every  practical  schoolman.  No  one  can  feel  it  more  keenly  than 
I  do,  or  know  it  better  than  I  do ;  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  well-founded 
existence  of  such  recollections  of  long  standing  that  I  require,  before  the 
introduction  of  this  plan,  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
limitations  which  arise  out  of  the  present  condition  of  things." 

But  with  full  conviction  we  agree  with  the  following  opinions  : 

"  In  view  of  the  plan  which  we  introduce,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  carry  in  our  souls  an  ideal  of  every  occupation  which  one  has  to 
execute,  of  every  office  which  is  to  be  filled,  how  it  should  be  done,  and 
how  it  would  be  done,  if  every  hindrance  and  disturbance  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  every  power  which  is  brought  into  play  worked  as  perfectly  as  it 
can  by  virtue  of  its  nature.  To  let  such  an  ideal  enter  wholly  into  life  as  its 
guide,  rarely  ever  happens,  since  the  reality  of  life  meets  it  at  every  step  and 
on  every  side,  limiting  and  destroying  its  influence ;  yet  the  strivings  of 
those  who  wish  to  better  things  must  have  their  roots  in  the  ideal,  and 
must  find  in  it  the  goal  of  their  activity.  For  whoever  carries  it  within 
his  breast,  and  seeks  to  approach  it  more  and  more,  as  far  as  circumstances 
sod  relations  permit  him  to  do  so,  takes  care  so  to  arrange  and  form  every 
individual  influence  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  image  before  him,  and 
thus  prepare  for  the  future  presentation  of  the  whole,  and  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  form  in  others  the  correct  view  of  this  subject  He  thus 
brings  insight  and  skill  into  all  his  acts,  while  he  who  has  not  such  a  goal 
before  his  eyes  cannot,  with  all  his  best  efforts,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  demand  the  best  thing  of  himself,  and  often  loses  it." 

This  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  contemplated  as  such  an  ideal  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  general.  Would  that  the  teachers  might  comprehend 
it  in  its  essence,  and  approach  it  in  fact  and  truth !  The  most  earnest  study 
of  this  work  is  just  what  is  needed  for  the  elemental^  method. 

But  for  those  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  limit  themselves  to  a  less 
thorough  course  of  thinking  and  speaking  exercises,  we  recommend  the 
following  works  (certainly  with  a  few  exceptions)  of  Fuhr  &  Ortmann.  On 
teooont  of  the  necessary  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things  every- 
where, with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  placed  the  aim  and  the  standard  of 
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these  exercises  lower,  in  order  that  the  attempts  made  to  realize  them  shall 
be  really  successful. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  Little  Children*s  School ;  or,  the  Beginning  of  In^ 
struction  and  Formation  in  the  People^s  Schools,  Fourth  improved  edi- 
tion.    Bielefeld,  1S4J.     Published  by  Belhagen  &  Klasing. 

This  pamphlet  proposes  a  course  of  instruction :  (1)  which  is  throughout 
practical  and  easily  applied ;  (2)  which  chooses  its  material  out  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  the  school-children,  and  avoids  all  costly  and  foreign 
apparatus  ;  (3)  it  is  worked  out  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  perspicacity, 
so  that  it  will  easily  enable  every  teacher  to  introduce  the  exercises  in  ob- 
servation and  speaking  into  the  schooL 

Contents  of  the  First  Section,  Knowledge  of  Objects  in  the  School-Room. 
—  1st  Exercise :  Naming  and  describing  these  objects.  2d  Ex. :  Compar- 
ison and  discrimination.     Sd  Ex. :  Contemplation  of  definite  bodies. 

Second  Section.  First  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. —  1st  Ex. :  The  human  body.  2d  Ex. :  The  plants  of  the  home  gar- 
den. 3d  Ex. :  Domestic  animals.  4th  Ex. :  The  house,  dth  Ex. :  The 
dwelling.     6th  Ex. :  The  elements. 

Third  Section.    Preliminary  Exercise  in  Drawing  and  Writing. 

Fourth  Section.    Instruction  in  Reading. 

Fifth  Section.    Beginning  of  Arithmetic. 

Sixth  Section.    Beginning  of  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Seventh  Section.    Exercises  in  Memory  or  Tunes  for  Head  and  Hearc 

Eighth  Section.  Furthering  Instruction,  and  School  Aims  in  generaL 

The  individual  exercises  are  offered  not  in  the  catechetical,  but  in  a  more 
familiar  form ;  methodical  remarks,  hints,  and  views  are  given  in  them. 

In  consonance  with  the  above-mentioned  didactic  rules,  the  objects  are 
not  to  be  treated  according  to  the  common  conceptions  of  size,  form,  color, 
number,  &c.,  but  every  subject  according  to  its  own  peculiarities,  or  elemen- 
tarily, or,  as  Herr  Griibe  says,  organically.     (See  GrUbe's  Inst,  in  Arith.) 

4.  Methodical  Guide  for  Exercises  in  the  Cultivation  of  Language  in  the 
Lower  Class  of  the  Elementary  SchooL  By  C.  G.  Ehrlich,  Director  of 
the  Seminary  of  Soest,  in  Nassau.  Second  improved  edition,  1839.  Fr. 
Heischer,  in  Leipzig. 

The  author  shares  with  others  the  view  that  reflection  and  the  art  ot 
speaking  must  be  awakened  and  stimulated  specially  in  the  lower  claM  of 
the  elementary  school,  since  the  neglect  of  a  deep,  firm  foundation  for  it 
during  the  whole  school  season^  can  never  be  made  good  afterwards ;  but 
he  differs  from  other  writers  and  teachers  upon  the  subject  in  thinking  that 
the  exercises  in  speaking  should  be  exercises  in  the  language  itself.  Authors 
before  mentioned  give  precedence  to  exercises  in  speaking,  observatioOt 
and  thinking,  and  postpone  those  in  language,  but  employ  the  thinking  and 
speaking  powers  upon  the  materials  of  the  surrounding  world.  Herr 
Ehrlich  also  agrees  in  this  when  he  adds  his  exercises  upon  the  immediate 
experiences  and  observations  of  the  child ;  but  he  takes  into  consideration 
in  this  the  knowledge  of  language,  in  whM  way  will  become  clear  when  we 
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point  out  the  cbief  contents  of  his  treatise,  and  sketch  the  characteristic 
signs  of  this  treatment  of  the  material.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  theoretical  and  practical. 

First  Part.  Aim  and  requisitions  of  the  exercises  in  langufige  in  thf 
lower  class.. 

Stamd  Part.    Examples : 

(1)  The  elementary  school  is  to  rise  up  from  below. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language  the  special  means. 

(3)  Extent  of  the  same. 

(4)  Comparison  between  the  conversation  of  the  mother  and  the  teacher. 

(5)  Chief  requisites  of  such  exercises :  a,  Course  of  teaching,  and  of 
some  material ;  6,  Preface  to  the  conversation ;  c,  General  choice  of  the 
material ;  (2,  Language  of  the  teacher ;  e,  Superintendence  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  /,  Means  of  exciting  emulation ;  g,  Outward  arrangements. 

The  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  speech  (in  a  practical  way)  in  which  it  i«* 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  children,  leads  the  author  into  .the 
consideration  of  the  contents  and  order. 

He  gives  his  view  in  the  following  precepts,  which  are  worth  considering : 

First.  "  If  you  lead  the  child  to  thoughtful  seeing,  you  do  much  more  for 
faim  than  if  you  bring  him  forward  in  reading  and  writing.  His  reading 
and  writing  without  thinking  are  worthless.  Men  make  the  least  use  of 
these  arts  "  (is  it  not  so  ?)  <*  but  a  really  seeing  eye,  a  really  hearing  ear, 
and  a  tJUnking  mind,  every  one  needs  every  moment  of  his  life."  (Does  it 
bjure  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  men  to  read?)  '*  1.  Because  they  do  not 
use  this  art  very  generally  in  life,  or  they  unlearn  it  again  even  when  they 
have  once  learned  it  in  the  regular  way.  2.  Because  the  books  which  are 
put  into  their  hands  contain  much  that  is  useless,  much  that  is  untrue,  dis- 
torted ;  obsolete  views,  superstitious  opinions,  &c.  Hence  there  are  re- 
gions in  Germany  where  learning  to  read  is  of  questionable  advantage  ;  for 
it  may  be  used  for  the  planting  and  sustaining  of  superstition  and  similar 
perverseness/'  (Why  not  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  same ;  and  why 
does  Catholicism  strive  against  the  common-school  law?)  **For  it  is  not  by 
reading  that  man  cultivates  himself.  It  depends  uiK>n  what  he  reads, 
and    his  capability  of  reading  with  understanding.'* 

Second,  "  The  effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  learning  to  speak 
is  very  clear,  for  the  following  reasons  :  By  knowing  the  names  of  things, 
and  of  their  properties,  the  attention  is  often  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the 
tbinga  themselves.  In  the  same  manner,  also  by  the  varieties  of  the  names 
to  the  varieties  of  the  things ;  for  instance,  the  different  kinds  of  the  color 
of  green  —  grass-green,  mountain-green,  apple-green,  finch-green,  bottle- 
green,  bronze-green,  sea-green,  &c.  Also,  by  means  of  language  our  atten- 
tion 18  drawn  in  early  childhood  from  lower  to  higher  conceptions,  (for 
ioitance,  '  The  goose  is  a  bird.')  By  naming  these,  we  hold  firmly  in  the 
mind  representations  and  conceptions  of  things,  and  learn  to  think  in  lan- 

Second  Part.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  the  most  important,  viz. :  The 
Examples,     (1)  Conversationa  with  children  from  six  to  seven  years  of 
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age :  two  conversations  with  new-comers ;  the  surroundings  in  the  adiooi- 
room ;  handwork ;  the  kitchen ;  domestic  animals ;  words  of  endearment 
(diminutives)  ;  abstract  conceptions ;  single  verbs. 

(2)  Conversations  with  the  whole  lower  class,  or  with  children  from 
seven  to  t^n  years.     Preparation  of  the  teacher  for  exercises  in  speakin;^. 

These  conversations  are  rich  in  instruction :  1.  Because  they  are  so  com- 
municated, not  as  if  they  were  written  out  before  the  hour,  but  as  if  they 
were  really  held  in  the  school  of  the  seminary  by  the  author.  2.  Because 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  word  (not 
like  the  asses- bridge,  to  be  used  slavishly).  Herr  Ehrlich  is  a  master  in 
conversation  with  children.  Therefore  this  book  is  a  gift  to  be  thankful 
for.  Having  proceeded  from  the  very  soil  of  the  school,  in  the  strongest 
■ense  of  the  word,  the  teacher  can  learn  from  it  how  to  make  living  and  in- 
structive conversation  with  children,  since  an  old  master  has  done  it  before 
him.  Remarks  which  join  the  single  examples  unite  the  second  part  of 
the  book  with  the  first,  and  the  results  following  each  talk  given  in  a 
review  show  what  should  be  reached  in  the  single  talks. 

The  author  believes,  as  we  do,  in  the  use  of  signs.  A  wave  of  the  right 
hand  means  that  cdl  the  scholars  shall  speak;  a  circular  motion  with  the 
left  hand  (a  zero)  a  full  answer.  To  wink  means  rq)eat  the  whole-  We 
hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  these  as  puerilities. 

We  are  sorry  that  want  of  space  forbids  us  laying  before  the  reader 
one  of  these  instructive  conversations,  with  aU  its  outward  and  inward  in- 
trospections ;  but  we  recommend  this  thoroughly  practical  treatise. 

6.  Ouide  to  the  Principles  of  Education  and  Instruction.  By  Denzel. 
Third  Part,  First  Division,  First  Course :  Object-Teaching  for  Children 
from  6  to  8  Years  of  Age.    Stuttgart:  Mezler,  1828.    Third  edition. 

The  distinguishing  or  discriminating  character  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  author's  connecting  the  religious  with  the  material  and  formal  points 
of  view,  that  is,  the  exercises  in  observation  or  introspection  have  the  dis- 
tinct aim  of  undertaking  to  develop  the  religious  consciousness.  The 
author's  caution  and  circumspection  are  well  known. 

6.  SCHLOTTERBECK :  Theoretical  and  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  First  School  Tear,  For  Teachers  and  Female  Educators  just 
beginning,  1.  Domestic  Science  in  the  First  School  Year.  2.  First  In- 
struction in  Language,  Reading  and  Writing.  3.  Exercises  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Senses.  — AVismar,  Rostock,  and  Ludwigsluft.  Pub- 
lication house  of  the  Hinstorff  bookstore.     1868. 

We  have  here  a  work  of  great  industry,  arising  out  of  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause.  Just  on  account  of  its  one-sidedness,  it  has  an  effect  upon  the 
present  time.  It  follows  Schlotterbeck  in  recommending  **  gymnastics  of 
the  senses  "  for  the  peo])le's  school,  and  at  the  end  the  '*  introduction  of 
Froebers  kindergarten  into  the  elementary  classes."  The  views  taken  from- 
Schlotterbeck  are  the  following : 

1.  The  chief  aim  of  object-teaching  is  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  and 
of  formal  nature. 

^  What  object-teaching  has  hitherto  striven  for  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
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the  meaoB  of  the  exercises  proposed.  It  is  only  exercises  of  the  senses, 
whkh  are  designed  to  give  them  a  greater  perfection  for  the  correct  com- 
prehension of  the  outward  world,  and  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its 
development  through  its  perceptions. 

**  The  cultivation  of  the  senses  is  to  strengthen  and  support  the  whole 
inatmction  hy  giving  efficiency  to  the  organs  of  observation,  and  by  the 
reception  of  new  observations  in  the  child's  mind." 

2.  Object-teaching  must  move  in  the  field  of  the  world  of  the  senses, 
and  adjust  it. 

3.  For  this  aim  the  objects  must  be  brought  to  the  children's  view  in  their 
naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  throughout. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  object  observed  must  also  have  its  rights 
It  gives  the  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  comprehension  of  it. 

6.  What  has  been  observed  can  be  represented  by  language. 

6.  What  has  been  observed  can  also  be  represented  in  a  plastic  form. 

7.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  by  the  plastic  rep- 
resentation  of  the  object,  more  is  done  for  widening  the  child's  circle  of 
representation  than  by  the  most  searching  exercises. 

8.  Therefore,  we  desire  to  have  cultivation  of  the  senses  in  the  school, 
and  for  the  elementary  class  in  especial,  first,  a  yearly  course  of  from  four 
to  five  hours  a  week,  which  we  designate  by  the  once  common  name  of  object- 
teaching.  After  that  tune  let  it  cease,  not  because  the  cultivation  of  the 
lenses  is  then  looked  upon  as  perfected,  but  because  it  can  be  carried  on 
at  home,  and  the  further  instruction  in  the  school  must  undertake  wider 
culture. 

9.  Object-teaching  does  not  exclude  exercises  in  language ;  but  these 
must  not  be  the  chief  aim. 

10.  Object-teaching  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  in- 
struction in  physics. 

11.  Religious  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  allows  itself  to  be  mediated  by  ob- 
servation, does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  object-teaching.  Object-teach- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  religious  element  ns 
little  as  of  the  instruction  in  language  or  natural  science.  It  must  move 
according  to  its  nature  on  the  domain  of  the  sense-world,  and  fails  wholly 
in  its  aim  if  the  religious  element  is  not  the  chief  object 

12.  Object-teaching  must  not  aim  at  clothing  the  material  in  a  poetic 
form.  '*  This  would  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  its  aim.  By  object-teach- 
ing the  comprehension  of  the  world  of  sense  is  indirectly  imparted,  the 
correct  relation  between  cause  and  efiect,  foundation  and  superstructure^ 
life  and  death,  is  established,  therefore  the  objects  must  be  brought  before 
the  child  in  their  naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  by  the  teacher 
throughout.  The  living  sense  of  the  child  will  lay  in  poetry  of  itself,* and 
abundantly  enough  where  the  ripened  understanding  sees  only  dead  and  cold 
material.  Real  poetry  lies  in  nature  itself,  and  is  therefore  given  out  by  it 
at  the  same  time  with  the  objective  comprehension." 

The  course  of  teaching  planned  on  the  above  principles  is  divided  into 
three  sections : 

1.  Cultivation  of  the  eye  by  the  color,  form  and  position,  sise  and  dis- 
tance, of  bodies. 
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2.  Cullivation  of  the  ear  by  exercises  in  time  and  hearing. 

3.  Cultivation  of  feeling  by  direct  exercises  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses  of  touch  and  taste ;  and  by  exercises  for  attaining  a  greater  security 
and  solidity  of  the  body,  namely,  by  strengthening  the  limbs. 

This  treatise  is  in  quite  the  spirit  of  FrcebeL  The  author  plans  the 
exercises  which  Froebel  had  chiefly  intended  for  the  kindergarten  for  the 
first  school-year  of  the  elementary  class.  They  are  as  excellent  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  they  have  proved  themselves  so  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  senses  and  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  out 
of  place  in  the  school.  Here  the  ground-principle  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  the  culture  of  the  senses  must  be  aimed  at  with  suitable  maieriaL 
To  aim  at  merely  formal  culture  lies  outside  of  it  What  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  to  be  reached  in  the  school  must  come  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  objects  of  the  object-teaching,  primarily  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nat- 
ural bodies.  From  them  the  child  learns  their  *'  colors,  forms,  and  varie- 
ties," and  every  intelligent  teacher  goes  back  from  this  to  ground  colors  and 
ground  forms.  By  the  **  quantities  **  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  makes 
known  the  theory  of  forms  and  the  instruction  in  drawing.  For  *'  cultiva- 
tion of  the  e}  e  "  the  instruction  is  given  by  writing,  drawing,  scientific,  geo- 
graphical, and  mathematical  observation ;  for  *'  cultivation  of  the  ear,"  in- 
struction in  speaking,  reading,  and  singing ;  for  "  cultivation  of  the  hand,*' 
writing,  drawing,  and  handwork.  Hence  it  happens  that  a  great  part  of 
these  exercises  in  our  full  school  classes  are  not  practicable,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  coloring  of  pictures,  the  cutting  of  paper,  the  building  with  cubes, 
the  plaiiiu;^  with  strips  of  paper,  the  folding  of  paper,  the  pricking  of  fig- 
ures, the  clay  work,  whittling  of  wood,  the  observation  of  forms  of  things 
at  different  distances  and  in  different  positions,  &c  It  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  watch  all  these  exercises,  and  prevent  the  dangerous  use  of  col- 
ors, scissors,  knives,  pricking-needles,  &c. 

Besides  this,  the  author  places  little  value  upon  the  spoken  statement,  but 
would  use  the  exercises  in  language  chiefly  for  the  instruction  in  reading. 
But  if  the  object-teaching  is  to  sharpen  the  senses,  and  thereby  excite  the 
attention,  it  must  also  assist  the  development  of  language.  Observation 
enchains  and  quickens  the  thinking  power,  and  brings  the  judgment  to  the 
tongue,  which  fastens  the  same  In  a  word.  When  the  children  have  been 
accustomed  by  the  object-teaching  to  see  shaqily  and  precisely  the  things 
brought  to  their  contemplation  and  description,  and,  where  the  opportunity 
offers,  also  to  hear  distinctly  and  feel  strikingly,  the  school  certainly  offers 
all  it  can  to  satisfy  just  claims. 

But  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  salvation  lies  only  in  Froebel,  whose 
play-school  must  go  into  the  people's  schooL  We  can  look  upon  this  only 
as  a  pedagogic  error.  For  the  gymnastics  of  the  senses,  life  must  do  the 
best,  not  the  school-room  with  its  bare  walls.  Finally,  why  shall  we  not 
use  the  tongue  and  the  nose  as  chemistry  does  ?  At  the  Vienna  Exposition 
we  really  saw  a  whole  series  of  innocent,  variously  smelling,  and  tasting, 
apparatus  for  object-teaching,  designed  for  the  elementary  school. 

We  connot  recommend  the  work  for  the  object-teaching  we  defend,  how- 
ever dear  it  may  be  to  Froebers  scholars,  who  will  find  much  in  it  that  is 
stimulating. 
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7.  Theordieal  and  Practical  Handbook  for  Ohjeet-Uaching^  vnik  particu- 
lar reference  to  Elementary  Instruction  in  Physics.  Frederick  Harder 
Altona,  1867.    Four  editions. 

A  book  of  such  significant  compass,  which  has  lived  through  four  edi- 
tions in  twelve  years,  must  have  some  value.  This  value  lies  in  the  correct 
and  practical  observations  from  which  the  author  proceeds,  and  which  be 
develops  into  a  guide  systematically  executed,  as  well  as  rich  and  various 
in  the  material  offered  for  the  instruction. 

He  gives  the  key  to  his  work  in  the  title.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
object-teaching,  whose  centre  must  be  sought  in  physics,  is  not  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  elementary  class,  and  on  that  account  adds :  1.  A  course  which 
shall  give,  after  object-instruction  proper,  a  second  course,  also  designed  for 
the  underpinning,  which  works  out  the  elements  of  physics  with  the  scholars 
who  have  been  mentally  strengthened  by  object-teaching  (in  the  space  of 
another  half-year). 

This  course  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  well-known  one.  The  author 
begins  with  the  first  conversation  of  the  teacher  with  the  fresh  elementary 
scholars,  then  passes  into  the  school  with  its  contents,  speaks  of  the  same 
to  the  whole  and  to  individuals,  introduces  comparisons  of  things  in  the 
school-room,  passes  to  the  people  in  the  school,  then  considers  the  school- 
house  and  teachers'  dwelling-house,  the  occupants  of  the  parental  house,  the 
dwelling-place,  buildings,  squares,  streets,  inhabitants.  The  sections,  which 
make  the  specialty  of  the  work,  treat  very  practically  of  men,  animals,  and 
the  plant  world,  and  contain  a  preparation  of  instruction  in  geography  and 
natural  science.  The  work  recommends  itself  by  specially  rich  and  richly- 
suggestive  material,  arranged  in  suitable  sequence  on  methodical  principles. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  instruction  stands  independently, 
and  is  to  be  stretched  over  the  whole  school  life. 

8.  Principles  and  Course  of  Teaching  for  Instrtiction  in  Speaking  and 
Beading.  August  Luben,  Germany,  Director  in  Bremen.  Third  im- 
proved edition.    Leipzig,  1868. 

Liiben's  writings  should  be  intelligently  studied  by  every  elementary 
teacher. 

The  practice  of  the  author  to  connect  object-teaching  with  reading  and 
writing  is  well  known.  Richter  has  energetically  protested  against  this 
union,  and  we  indorse  the  protest,  while  we  think  that  the  exercises  in 
speaking,  known  to  all,  and  which  smooth  the  path  to  the  sounding  of  the 
letters  {lautiren),  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  object-teaching  proper.  Al- 
though the  author  does  not  consider  merely  the  exercises  in  speaking,  but 
also  those  in  language,  yet  the  object-teaching,  which  has  its  own  aims  and 
course,  is  not  justly  estimated. 

The  aim  of  object-teaching  Luben  also  discusses  briefly : 

1.  To  practise  the  child  in  correct  seeing  and  contemplation. 

2.  To  enrich  the  powers  of  his  understanding  with  worthy  representation!. 

3.  To  cultivate  his  judgment. 

4.  To  increase  his  readiness  in  language. 
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Many  good  things  are  given  in  the  examples,  and  the  litUe  treatise, 
which,  on  account  of  its  authorship,  is  an  authority  in  the  domain  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  mother-tongue,  is  worth  reading. 

9.  Object'tecuhing  in  the  Elementary  SekooU.  BeprttenUd  aceordmg  to 
Us  Aims,  its  Flace^  and  its  Means.  By  Cabl  Ricrter.  Crowned  prise- 
work.     Leipzig,  1869. 

This  treatise  is  a  rich  accession  to  the  literature  upon  object-teaching. 
In  a  theoretic  point  of  view  it  is  the  best  work  which  eiists  upon  that  sub- 
ject. By  the  ideal  which  Richter  would  realise  in  object-teaching,  he  will 
gain  many  opponents  without  injury  to  the  various  opipions  in  practice, 
llie  work  should  be  known  to  every  elementary  teacher,  although  it  is  only 
theoretical.  Cultivation  of  the  senses  is  one  chief  thing  with  the  author. 
Schlotterbeck  seems  to  have  excited  him  much.  It  is  now  generally  the 
laudable  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  material  of  observation  for  the  elementary 
classes  as  far  as  -it  is  practicable,  although  on  the  other  side  the  limit  can 
easily  be  passed  which  protects  it  from  extravagance. 

The  rich  contents  of  the  book  consist  of  a  guide,  three  secdons,  and  a 
review.  The  guide  contains  historical  matter  upon  object-teaching,  concep- 
tion of  essence  of  observation,  relation  of  observation  to  language,  and 
importance  of  observation  to  the  mental  life. 

1.  The  first  section  speaks  of  the  task  of  object-teaching,  and  paragraphs 
have  the  following  titles :  Condition  of  the  Child's  Mind  before  the  School 
Age ;  the  School  and  its  First  Task ;  Cultivation  of  Observation  in  Gen- 
eral ;  Scientific  (real)  Culture ;  Cultivation  of  the  Senses ;  Cultivation  of 
Language ;  Moral  and  Religious  Culture ;  Choice  and  Arrangements  of  the 
Objects  for  Object-teaching. 

2.  The  second  section  treats  of  the  place  of  object-teaching,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  paragraphs :  Rejection  of  Object-teaching ;  Isolated  Place 
of  Object-teaching ;  Connection  of  Object-teaching  with  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing ;  the  Vogel-Method. 

3.  The  third  section  speaks  of  the  means  of  object-teaching,  and  treats 
of  the  position  of  Objects  of  Instruction  in  Nature,  Models  and  Pictures, 
Drawing  and  Measuring. 

This  work  contains  no  finished  programme  of  object-teaching,  but  is  a 
work  upon  that  subject  which  cannot  be  read  without  lively  interest,  and 
which  treats  with  extraordinary  clearness  the  question  of  object-teaching, 
its  place  in  other  courses,  and  the  means  requisite  for  carrying  it  out. 
It  will  be  of  lasting  use,  and  is  urgently  recommended. 

10.  Object-teaching.  Its  History,  its  Place  in  the  Elementary  School,  and 
its  Methodical  Treatment    By  W.  Armstroff.     Langensalxa,  1869. 

This  is  also  a  theoretical  treatise  of  the  same  general  character  with  that 
of  Richter,  but  not  so  exhaustive.  It  recommends  itself  to  the  teacher  by  its 
simplicity  and  clearness.  Object-teaching  is,  with  this  author,  that  instruction 
of  the  elementary  classes  in  which  single  things  are  taken  from  the  nearest  sur- 
roundings of  the  pupils,  observed  by  the  senses,  described,  and  thus  brought 
to  their  comprehension.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with  *' iustnietion  h> 
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ob«exTation."  And  it  must  not  be  considered  identical  with  exerciaes  in 
thinking  and  speaking,  with  domestic  economy,  cosmology,  and  useful  com- 
mon knowledge.    All  these  subjects  are  kindred,  but  not  in  congruity. 

In  his  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  this  instruction  upon 
topics,  the  author  goes  back  to  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  efforts,  and  draws 
treasures  from  the  labors  — 

1.  Of  Bacon :  "  Everything  depends  upon  our  never  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  from  things  themselves  and  their  images  just  as  they  are  absorbed 
into  us." 

2.  Of  Comenius :  "  The  first  connection  of  the  thing  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  language." 

3.  Of  the  Philanthropist :  "  The  culture  of  the  understanding  must  pro- 
eeed  from  actual  inspection ;  Physics  (Redlien)  must  be  the  chief  objects  of 
fundamental  teaching." 

4.  From  Pestalozzi :  **  Observation  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge." 
After  discussing  these  historical  points,  treatises  which  exclusively  pursue 

the  formal  aim  of  development,  for  which  the  material  need  not  be  too  vari- 
ous, he  goes  on  to  the  exercises  in  understanding  and  thinking  of  Zerrener, 
Krausct  Orassmcm,  and  finishes  with  Chraser,  Dieatenoeg,  WursU  SchoU, 
and  ffariisch,  who  combated  the  connection  between  the  formal  and  scien- 
tific principle. 

The  mission  of  object-teaching  is  fully  shown  by  the  psychological  devel- 
opment. It  is  designed  to  raise  the  observations  and  representations  al- 
ready in  hand  with  the  children  into  clearness,  order,  and  consciousness,  so 
as  to  help  the  pupils  to  a  wealth  of  intuitions  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  using  their  senses ;  to  excite  their  self-activity,  and  accustom  them  to  a 
habit  of  attention ;  and  out  of  the  intuitions  gained  to  develop  conceptions, 
judgments,  &c.,  and  thereby  to  sharpen  the  understanding,  put  them  in 
possession  of  book  language,  cultivate  their  sensibilities,  and  prepare  them 
for  instruction  in  science  {real).  As  means  of  object-teaching  the  author 
designates,  chiefly,  nature,  man,  God.  He  urges  original,  direct  observa- 
tion, and  only  where  the  means  for  this  are  not  present,  or  in  natura,  does 
he  recommend  pictures. 

The  treatise  answers  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  is  the  origin  of  object-teaching  to  be  sought,  and  how  hai  it 
developed  itself  in  the  course  of  time  P 

2.  Wherein  consists  the  problem  of  object-teaching  ? 

3.  What  place  in  instruction  shall  it  take  ? 

4.  By  what  means  are  the  aims  which  it  pursues  to  be  reached  P 
While  Richter  makes  object-teaching  the  all-ruling  centre  in  the  pro- 
gramme, Armstroff  confines  himself  to  Liiben's  point  of  view,  with  whom 
object-teaching,  reading,  and  writing,  are  to  be  united  into  one  whole. 
Armstroff^s  work  is  worth  reading  next  to  Richter's. 

11.    J%earetica-practicdl  Ouideto  Obfect-teachingfor  Elementary  Teachers 
and  Parents.    By  Carl  Dambeck,  School  Director.    Hamburg,  1869. 

A  parallel  treatise  with  Richter's,  but  very  valuable  practically. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  theoretic,  and  a  practical  part    In  the 
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theoretic  part  the  author  speaks  of  the  aim,  the  method,  the  teacher,  and 
the  apparatus  for  object-teaching,  which  is  with  him  the  fiindamental  and 
preparatory  instruction  for  the  other  branches. 

The  practical  part  treats  of  the  collection,  groupin;^,  and  distribution  of  the 
material  The  author  closes  with  a  sketch  of  a  methodical  course  of  object* 
teaching  for  two  years. 

The  first  course  for  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  groups  the 
material  for  the  four  years  which  are  to  be  used  as  designated. 

The  second  course  arranges  the  material  for  children  between  eight  and 
nine,  according  to  psychological  development  and  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion ;  it  also  serves  as  preparation  for  instruction  in  language,  for  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  religion,  with  much  refer- 
ence to  the  capability  of  the  children.  It  is  hence  made  a  material  which 
for  the  greater  part  can  be  used  in  the  middle  course. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  enumerates  the  material  of  the  instruction 
which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  department;  namely,  models, 
mathematical  bodies,  a  collection  of  the  most  important  coins,  the  measures 
and  weights  of  the  country,  minerals,  fresh  or  dried  plants,  the  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  most  important  plants,  animals  either  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits,  products  of  industry,  large  single  pictures,  black  or  colored,  a  col- 
lection of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  most  important  plants.  The  author 
assigns  an  independent  place  for  the  object-teaching,  and  lets  reading  and 
writing  follow  next.  In  his  limitation  of  the  subject  he  agrees  with  Richter 
and  Armstroff;  with  them  he  assigns  the  place  for  it  in  the  two  or  three 
fii'st  school  vears. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  work  has  proceeded  from  a  vital  interest  as  well 
for  the  subject  as  for  childhood,  and  also  shows  long  practice.  It  is  original 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  spreading  the  use  of  the  material  over  all 
the  years  given  to  instruction,  and  of  holding  the  child  in  living  connection 
with  nature  all  that  time,  is  not  in  itself  new.  The  little  work  is  cordially 
recommended. 

12.   Object-teaching  for  the  Lower  and  Middle  Classes  of  the  People's 
School,   By  George  Luz.   Also  Teacfiing  and  Blading  Material  for  Ob- 
ject-teaching in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Classes.    Wieseusteig,  1871. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  theory  of  object-teaching.  In 
twelve  sections  the  author  treats  the  following  rich  contents : 

1.  The  origin  of  object-teaching,  and  its  introduction  into  the  people's 
school. 

2.  Object-teaching  as  the  first  and  preparatory  instruction. 

3.  Conception  of  object- teaching. 

4.  Aims  of  object-teaching. 

5.  Forms  of  object-teaching. 

6.  Opponents  of  object-teaching. 

7.  The  working  of  independent  object-teaching. 

8.  The  annexation  of  object-teaching  to  the  reading-book. 

9.  Characteristics  of  difierent  readers  for  the  middle  class. 
10.   Review  of  the  programme  of  instruction  of  the  author. 
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11.  Treatment  of  object-teaching. 

12.  Some  examples  of  conversatijn. 

The  second  part  is  to  be  the  reader  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

The  work  is  by  a  pupil  of  Denzel,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordi- 
nary simplicity  from  the  one  to  be  noticed  next,  by  Wrage.  Not  merely  skill 
in  the  catechetical  treatment  of  material  constitutes  the  good  teacher  (and 
from  pages  82  to  90  we  find  masterly  conversations),  but  also  his  comipand 
of  the  material.  But  only  he  has  command  over  his  material  who  under- 
stands how  to  select  it  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  childhood ;  and  from 
this  author  we  learn  to  know  his  conceptions  of  a  teacher,  and  a  bettei 
could  not  be  wished  for;  **  t?ie  enemy  of  all  shams,  allflunkery ;  thefriena 
of  simplicity,  of  sound  discretion  —  in  short,  one  who  reaUy  knows  thr 
nature  of  childhood" 

Of  this  loving  absorption  into  the  nature  of  childhood,  the  material  for 
reading  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  in  the  infant  is  eloquent  testimony. 
It  18  a  preparatory  book  for  the  teacher  in  behalf  of  object-teaching,  and  a 
copious  reader  for  the  lower  classes.  The  problem  of  how  object-teaching 
can  stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  reader,  and  yet  be  indepen- 
dently progressive,  is  here  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  What  the  teacher 
has  hitherto  observed  and  described,  the  children  read  after  him,  and  thus 
reach  two  things :  progress  in  understanding  what  they  read,  reading  an'' 
repeating  with  feeling,  and  comprehension  of  what  they  have  heard. 

13.  Object-teaching  in  the  People's  School ;  or.  Observing,  Thinking,  Speak- 
ing, and  Writing,  as  the  Foundation  for  Physical  Studies,  for  Style,  and 
Grammar,  By  J.  H.  Fuhr  and  J.  II.  Ortmann.  In  four  double  sheets. 
Four  sheets  of  Object-teaching,  interspersed  with  Sentences  Fables, 
and  Stories,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  arranged  according  to  the  Four  Sea- 
sons. Bound  in  with  the  Object-teaching,  four  sheets  of  Exercises,  in  all 
Styles,  for  all  Classes,  after  the  Preparatory  Class  in  Grammar.  Second 
enlarged  and  improved  Edition.     Dillenburg,  1873. 

According  to  this  author,  observation  is  the  element  and  foundation  of 
all  knowledge ;  and  object-teaching,  pursued  according  to  its  aim,  is  the 
only  instruction  that  can  be  materially  and  formally  truly  preparatory  and 
fundamental  for  the  collected  instruction  of  the  people's  schools,  which  can 
rest  only  upon  the  firm  ground  of  observation.  Object-teaching  must  strive 
for  correct  observation  and  attention,  clear  conceptions,  correct  expression 
of  thoughts,  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  of  practical  things,  and  cul- 
tivation of  feeling.  A  full  supply  of  poetic  material  serves  for  the  latter 
purpose  and  point  of  connection. 

Contents  :  In  twenty  conversations  are,  first,  preparatory  exercises  offered 
to  the  teacher,  which  aim  at  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  child,  so  that  it 
may  be  confiding  and  animated.  Then  the  children  are  led  on  according 
to  the  principle,  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  by  the  following  c^'rcles  of  ob- 
servation :  School,  house  and  yard,  garden,  meadow,  field  and  wood.  In 
order  to  give  the  best  possible  intuitive  foundation  for  physical  science, 
the  animals  in  the  family  and  yard  are  described,  so  that  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  representatives,  or  t}*pes  of  the  one«  two  and  four-hoofed 
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animals,  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  insect-eaters,  the  rodents,  the  fowls,  doTes, 
swimming-birds,  swamp-birds,  singing-btrds,  and  birds  of  prey.  Then 
follows  the  contemplation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 

The  second  part  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  course  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  used  with  much  benefit. 

The  third  sheet  is  peculiarly  of  Object-teaching.  The  second  part  of 
this, treats  of  the  premonitions  of  Spring  in  the  plant  world.  Walk  in 
the  garden,  and  naming  of  the  things  frund  in  it.  Plants ;  growth ;  (as 
specialties,  the  snowdrops,  the  garden  violets,  daisies.)  Then  follows  a 
premonition  of  Spring  in  the  animal  world  (field-larks,  stork,  cuckoo,  the 
white  wagtail).  Then  the  Spring  itself ;  (the  usher  of  Spring  is  the  com- 
mon primrose.)  At  last,  the  fruit-garden  (gooseberries,  currant-bushes, 
cherry-trees,  and  damson-trees).  In  every  lesson,  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  of  language,  and  of  feeling  is  aimed  at  By  interspersed  speeches, 
sentences,  riddles,  fables,  tales,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  instructian  con- 
tains the  right  nourishment  for  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  life. 
A  little  volume  is  soon  to  follow  this  part,  which  will  contain  the  rest  of  the 
material,  so  far  as  concerns  the  domain  of  natural  history  and  physics, 
(mineralogy,  domestic  economy,  and  natural  science.)  The  catechetical 
treatment  of  many  of  the  lessons,  lend,  by  their  numerous  suggestions,  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  whole  work.  As  to  the  rest,  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  material  ofiered  in  the  school  should  not  be  used  in  a 
slavish  manner,  as  it  lies  before  the  view.  These  materials  offer  much  for 
the  teacher,  because  they  will  excite  him  to  studies  and  contemplations  in 
Nature  herself. 

Of  the  first  three  parts  of  this  splendid  work,  only  the  two  first  lie 
before  us  upon  object-teaching,  and  the  first  of  the  exercises  in  style ;  a 
definite  judgment  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  yet  possible.  The  splendid  fullness 
of  the  useful  material  surprises  the  reader,  and  he  feels  delighted  with  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  to  do  with  two  teachers,  who  give  nothing  but  what 
they  have  proved  by  long  practice.  Every  lesson  seems  to  be  given  as  if 
the  talk  had  been  held  in  the  class.  The  arrangement  of  the  exercises 
in  style  are  appropriate,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  look  them  over. 

If  we  dared  to  make  one  criticism  (snap  our  fingers  at  the  authors),  it 
would  be  this :  It  seems  as  if  by  the  parallel  contents  of  the^exercises  in 
observation  and  style,  a  certain  monotony  would  be  unavoidable  in  the 
later  propositions.  The  pupil  will  rarely  go  farther  in  this  field  than  to 
descriptions  and  stories.  Pictures  overtax  his  powers.  The  real  mine 
from  whence  he  will  draw  his  compositions,  outside  of  the  nature  that 
forms  his  surroundings,  is  human  life,  fable,  parable,  proverbs,  universal 
history,  and,  above  all,  literature,  with  its  incomparable  riches.  But  we 
trust  to  the  pedagogic  skill  of  the  authors,  that  they  will  avoid  monotony, 
and  that  they  will  draw  from  their  excellent  material  with  proper  judgment 

The  whole  work  is  so  important,  by  the  wealth  of  its  contents  and  the 
abundance  of  its  methodical  directions,  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  We  are  still  so  poor  in  proper  apparatus  for  object- 
teaching,  that  we  are  glad  to  mention  a  book  that  has  already  found  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  world's  literature. 
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14.  Fifty  FabUtfw  Children.    In  Pictures.    By  Otto  Sprkteb.   Gotha: 
Fr.  ^Perthes. 

Otieet  Teaching  and  Instructions  in  Composition^  and  Pictures  as  an 
,  Aid  to  these.    By  Schumacher,  Seminary  Teaclier  at  BriUilf  and  Cup- 

per^s  Head  Teacher  at  the  Deaf-mute  Institution  at  BiiUil.    Third 

unaltered  edition.    Bobn,  1874. 

An  aid  is  here  offered  to  teachers,  which  will  remind  them  in  many  re- 
specte  of  what  is  already  known.  The  size  of  the  leaves  corresponds  to 
the  earlier  tablets  of  pictures  by  Wilke ;  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
same  contents.  But  they  surpass  Wilke's  pictures  in  naturalness  of  repre- 
sentation ;  some  of  them  make  almost  an  artistic  impression.  They  are 
too  small  for  class  instruction,  and  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
Striibing's  pictures. 

The  above-mentioned  little  treatise  contains  much  that  is  good  upon  the 
treatment  of  picture  tablets ;  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the 
authors'  aim  continuously  at  the  education  of  the  child,  to  cooperation  in 
the  instruction,  and  to  his  development  in  freedom  and  self-reliance  ;  they 
are  both  enemies  to  all  wooden  examinations  and  catechising.  On  the 
other  side  we  must  be  careful  to  warn  the  teachers  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  capability,  of  being  able  to  begin  something  with  the  pictures  by 
a  sudden  leap  in  reference  to  the  material,  without  sufficient  preparation. 
In  the  little  labyrinth  of  these  intuitions,  and  of  the  appropriate  forms  of 
speech,  there  is  no  course  possible  without  a  guiding  thread,  but  only  aim- 
less wandering. 

The  following  hinte  cover  the  chief  contents  of  this  treatise : 

1.  The  aim  of  instruction  does  not  require  that  the  pictures  should  be 
handled  as  a  series. 

2.  Every  picture  contains  a  series  of  single  scenes,  which  are  united  again 
in  a  determined  point  of  view  in  another  picture  comprising  the  whole. 
When  a  picture  is  used  for  the  first  time,  let  it  lie  near,  so  that  the  glance 
of  the  child,  without  dwelling  long  upon  the  details,  may  first  sweep  over  the 
whole.  To  this  natural  want  of  the  child  let  the  teacher  attend,  and  turn 
later  to  the  description  of  the  single  groups,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  picture. 

3.  To  keep  to  one  picture  until  all  the  groups  have  been  treated,  is 
hardly  necessary  to  be  suggested.  In  general,  it  will  be  well,  when  the 
teacher  has  become  wearied,  to  put  the  object-teaching,  with  reference  to  the 
material,  and  with  intervals  of  other  instruction,  in  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection with  the  daily  life  and  ito  occurrences,  with  the  seasons  and  their 
appropriate  phenomena  and  occupations. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher,  before  beginning  upon  his  lesson, 
should  determine  for  himself  what  picture  and  what  group  he  will  use, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  investigate  the  picture  (and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  children's  stendpoint),  and  bring  to  his  own  mind  and  make  clear  to 
his  own  consciousness  the  outer  and  inner  connection  of  the  details  repre- 
sented, what  is  determined  at  the  moment  of  going  on  by  the  picture,  what 
waa  probably  the  action  preceding,  and  what  will  follow  it 

6.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  teachers  noticing  his  previous  study 
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of  the  pictare  in  the  closest  connection  with  their  conception  of  it,  in  eon- 
▼enatjon  with  the  children ;  but  he  must  be  cautious  not  to  make  it  a 
hindrance  to  the  oonTersadon. 

6.  In  the  conyersation,  the  teacher  should  at  first  keep  himself  in  the 
background  as  much  as  possible.  He  suggests  the  subject,  sets  the  talk  in 
motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  children  (  ?)  to  carry  it  on,  guides  their  atten- 
tion to  new  points  of  Tiew,  deepens  or  generaliies  the  comprehension  of 
the  thing.  Errors  of  fact  or  logic  he  corrects  or  leaTes  to  their  correctimi ; 
errors  of  language  he  must  treat  forbearingly,  and  ncTer  go  so  fiur  with 
this  as  to  turn  the  children's  attention  from  the  thing  to  the  form. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  development  of  High  German,  it  will  speedilj 
make  itself  manifest,  if  the  teacher  unites  the  pupils  of  the  first  and  those 
of  the  second  school  year  in  the  conversations  upon  the  pictures.  For  the 
second  class,  a  useful  lesson  in  writing  might  be  taken  firom  it,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversation. 

8.  It  is  to  be  recommended  generally,  that  the  teacher  at  the  doae  of 
the  conversation  shall  make  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  in  referenoe 
to  the  things  lying  about,  and  the  little  digressions  that  have  taken  place, 
and  make  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  now  will  say  more  himself,  while  the 
children  listen  silently,  or  follow,  and  merely  take  part  by  answering  qoe*- 
Uons  that  may  arise. 

16.    Instrueiion  in  Language  in  the  Elementary  SchooL    A  ChdAefeit 
Teachers,  by  H.  R.  Rueog,  Professor  in  University.    Berne,  1872. 


This  work  is  designed  for  a  guide  for  instruction  in  language  in  eli 
tary  classes.  There  are  the  three  first-school  classes,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Berne  schools.  The  author  gives  that  direction  to  objeot-taaohiiig 
which  makes  its  difficulties  lie  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  than 
in  language.  Instruction  in  language  is  not  with  him  dead,  abstract  exer- 
cise in  thinking,  but  the  greatest  possible  and  most  living  conversatifms 
with  it,  and  practice  in  it  In  the  lower  class  only  the  intuitive  thinking 
and  thinking  intuition  is  considered,  and  everjrthing  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance  which  would  lead  to  empty  abstractions.  So  the  elementary  teach- 
ing of  language  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  thingSy  and  all  instmo- 
tion  in  things  at  that  stage  is  instruction  in  language  also.  There  is  also 
a  stage  of  the  progress  in  which  the  two  are  intimately  connected  { by 
which  a  root,  as  it  were,  is  formed,  out  of  which  at  a  later  atage,  both 
subjects  of  instruction  grow  as  independent  stems.  This  intimate  eoniiao- 
tion  and  interpenetration  of  both  sides  is  Object-teaching. 

The  little  work  contains  the  first  instruction  in  Reading  and  Writing; 
Object-teaching,  and  Exercises  in  Grammar  ;  everything  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connection  possible,  although  we  could  have  wished  it  different,  per- 
haps, in  the  arrangement  of  the  Grammatical  Exercises.  The  whole  is  ao 
mgenious,  wise  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  spread  on  account  of  tht  pria* 
dplM  brought  into  use  and  applied. 


MADAME  HENBIETTA  BREYMANN  SCHRADER 

%1m  principlM  of  Froebel«  as  nndentood  and  applied  in  Um  Kindeq;;aiiM 

at  1%  Steinmets  StraMe,  Beiliiu 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mat>am»  Hbnbtbtta  Brbthann  SchiUldeb,  whose  personal  relations 
to  Froebel  as  neice  and  pupil,  gave  her  exceptionally  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  peculiar  views,  as  expounded  in  the  family,  and  to  young 
dmdidates  and  mothers  at  Keilhau  and  Dresden,  and  whose  own  experi- 
ence in  Kindergarten  work  has  been  eminently  successful,  has  under  her 
personal  superintendence  an  establishment  in  Berlin,  which  deserves 
special  study.  Of  her  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz  BQlow  speaks  as  follows  in  her  "  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,"  pub- 
lidiedinl874: 

Of  the  Kindergartners  (Froebel's  early  scholars)  who  participated  in 
the  Teachers'  Meetins;  in  the  Hall  of  the  Liebenstein's  Baths,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1851,  I  was  specially  interested  in  seeing  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann,  one  of  Froebers  favorite  pupils,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  a 
Kindergarten  founded  by  the  Sattler  family  in  Bchweinfurth.  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  time  of  my  first  knowledge  of  Froebel, 
and  was  delighted  by  her  amiability,  her  talents,  and  her  zeal  for  the 
cause.  More  and  more  intimate  as  time  went  on,  we  often  worked  together, 
especially  in  Brussels,  where  I  invited  her  during  my  residence  there  to 
undertake  the  instruction  in*Froebers  method  for  a  six  months' course, 
arranged  by  the  suj^gestion  of  a  number  of  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  part  in  a  Kindergarten  instituted  there. 

Fraulein  Breymann  (now  Frau  Schrftder  in  Berlin,  wife  of  the  railroad 
director)  is  one  of  those  advocates  of  Froebel's  education  who  hold  fast 
to  the  method,  and  strive  to  overcome  that  which  generally  in  its  practice 
is  merely  mechanical ;  and  to  keep  up  its  true  spirit. 

Tiie  institution  founded  by  her  and  her  sisters  in  Watzum,  near  WOlfen- 
buttel,  was  the  first  Icnown  to  me  which  took  up  Froebel's  method  for 
part  of  its  programme,  as  a  necessary  branch  of  instruction  for  general 
female  culture,  and  carried  it  through  successfully.  Frau  Schrftder  agreed 
with  me  in  considering  the  training  of  the  female  sex  for  its  educational 
Calling  in  Froebel's  method  as  the  first  condition  of  making  it  useful  in 
the  general  reform  of  education.  In  this  sense  she  works  with  her  hus- 
bano,  who  is  a  true  follower  and  clear-sighted  advocate  of  the  cause,  in 
our  Universal  Educational  Union,  which  is  striving  specially  to  secure  the 
chief  end  of  the  reform  by  the  complete  application  of  the  method.  She 
is  also  one  of  the  decidea  opponents  of  the  ever  wider* spreading  super- 
ficiality in  the  cultivation  of  Kindergartners,  which  is  now  thought  to  be 
a  purely  mechanical  calling,  with  the  time  of  learning  the  art  r^uced  to 
a  few  months,  while  a  year  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  the  majority  of 
tiie  somewhat  uncultivated  young  girls  who  study  it. 

With  these  opportunities  of  knowing  her  uncle's  views,  and  of  seeing 

his  own  work  with  children,  mothers,  and  kindergartners,  te^ed  also  by 

ber  own  successful  experience,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  establishment 

Which  she  has  organized  and  conducts  in  Berlin,  for  as  near  an  approach 

to  FroelMl's  own  views  and  method,  as  we  can  now  have.    The  interesting 
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account  giren  by  Hr».  Aldrich  of  her  Tisit  to  this  establishment,  and  tbe 
Taluable  contribution  made  by  Miss  Lyscliinslta,  Superintendent  of  Method 
in  Infant  Schools  under  the  School  Board  for  London,  in  her  volume  on 
"the  Educational  Value  and  Chief  Applications  of  the  Kindergarten 
Principle,"  the  outcome  of  the  author's  association  with  Madame  Schr&der, 
for  years  as  pupil  and  friend,  induced  us  to  address  a  note  for  further 
information,  to  which  we  received  the  following  reply: 

LETTER  TO  EDITOR  OP  AMERICAN    JOURNAL  OF*  EDUCATION. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  response  to  your  inquiry  I  take  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  few  lines  about  our  establishment,  No.  16  Steinmetz  Strasae, 
and  explaining  to  you  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  founded  and  now 
direct  it.  This  is  no  easy  task.  First  of  all,  my  health  is  not  strong;  then, 
I  am  sr»  much  taken  up  by  practical  life  that  it  is  but  seldom  I  can  find  the 
time  and  quiet  necessary  for  writing;  and  last,  it  is,  I  think,  very  difficult 
to  put  the  practice  of  child  culture  clearly  and  concisely  into  written 
words.  These  are  but  cold  interpreters  of  the  warm,  living  experiences  ci 
daily  practice;  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  what  are  often  the  most  important 
points  in  the  life  of  children.  This  essence  of  things,  in  its  volatility, 
variety,  and  outward  irregularity  of  form,  cannot  be  analyzed  and  clearly 
expressed.  It  is  only  by  living  with  children  that  we  can  be  made  to 
understand  it,  and  you  would  learn  more  by  an  hour's  visit  to  our  Kinder- 
garten than  by  long  written  explanations,  which,  in  regard  to  practice^ 
are  what  a  dried  and  preserved  flower  is  to  a  fresh  and  blooming  one. 

Kindergartens  are  generally  conducted  on  too  rigid  principles  of  math- 
ematical regularity.  People  seem  to  believe  that  when  there  ifl  a  law, 
there  must  also  be  inflexible  regularity,  not  understanding  that  law  and 
method  can  be  found  in  irregularity  of  appearance,  and  also  that  the 
children's  life  cannot  bear  this  regularity,  in  the  measure  now  given,  as 
it  makes  too  great  a  pressure  upon  their  intellectual  powers,  changing 
thus  the  purpose  of  the  Kindergartens,  and  making  of  them  schools  for 
little  children. 

Froebers  intention,  on  the  contrary,  was  just  ,to  work  against  such  a 
precocious  and  one-sided  intellectual  development.  He  desired  to  give  a 
good  moral  direction  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  children,  to  afford 
them  opportunities  of  developing  their  feelings  in  union  with  intellectual 
culture  and  development,  but  so  that  the  latter  should  not  become  tlm 
starting  point  in  early  education. 

He  thought  that  the  daily  cares  and  business  of  the  mother  and  the 
conditions  of  the  child's  own  life  were  the  best  materials  for  education, 
by  putting  the  child  in  a  loving  and  active  relation  to  the  surrounding 
world,  fastening  him  to  it,  producing  love  in  him  by  giving  him  oppor- 
tunity of  loving,  developing  the  principle  of  action  through  the  exertion 
itself,  thus  making  the  child  gather  a  treasury  of  intuitions  and  experi- 
ences which  are  the  only  sensible  basis  for  the  later  development  of  thought 

In  this  .way  the  whole  of  the  mother's  activity,  of  which  the  child  is  a 
partaker,  and  so  far  as  it  is  kept  in  unison  with  the  care  and  love  due  to 
others,  becomes  the  central  point  out  of  which  the  child  is  guided  to  the 
culture  and  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the  ''uter  world,  and  adding  to 
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It  the  occupations  provided  by  Froebel,  he  is  also  initiated  into  the  begin- 
Bings  of  industry  and  art. 

Froebers  intention,  when  he  provided  mothers  with  work  and  occupa- 
tions for  their  little  children,  was  not  only  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such 
occupations  in  the  family,  but  also  to  transplant  through  his  Kindergarten, 
into  public  education,  a  comer  of  family  life,  putting  thus  in  practice 
Pestalozzi's  demands,  expressed  as  follows: 

**  Whensoever  the  care  and  forethought  of  parents  fail  to  the  child,  be 
it  in  regard  to  his  material,  intellectual,  or  moral  welfare,  this  want  must 
be  attended  to  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to  his  dignity  as  a  human  bein^. 
When  this  is  not  done,  ^ou  may  open  schools  to  him,  provide  him  with 
as  much  food  and  clothmg  as  vou  tike;  still  the  poor  forlorn  creature  is 
Bot  educated,  for  the  basis  for  his  development  as  a  human  being  will  be 
altogether  wanting. 

"It  must  be  seen  that  such  cases  often  present  themselves,  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions  must  be  made  to  supply  through  art  the  deficiency  of  nature. 
When  I  speak  of  the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  of  course  I  mean 
those  parents  whose  superiority  gives  them  a  true  insight  into  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  children's  life,  those  who  know  how  to  make  cir- 
cumstances submit  to  the  child  and  act  as  stimulants  to  his  natural  wants 
of  love  and  activity,  who  derive  from  all  the  conditions  of  the  outer 
world  materials  for  the  child's  development,  who  never  let  any  opportunity 
escape  which  may  be  of  use  and  profit  to  him." 

These  words  were  written  by  Pestalozzi  in  1809.    He  wrote  also: 

*' Domestic  life  in  itself,  the  relation  between  mother  and  child  in  their 
material  sense,  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  they  offer  the  materials 
for  the  culture  of  morals. 

"Man  is  free  either  to  lay  hold  of  these  moral  means  or  to  disregard 
them,  but  when  man  does  not  soar  above  his  animal  capabilities,  there  are, 
in  my  opinion,  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  son  nor  daughter.  Thev 
enjoy  the  conditions  of  domestic  life  in  a  mere  animal  way,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  human  dignity,  and  consec^uently  the  human  being,  the 
man,  cannot  in  such  conditions  develop  hiniseli.  Neither  the  work  of 
hands,  nor  the  profession,  nor  the  situation,  can  in  themselves  cultivate 
the  moral  feeling;  when  these  are  morally  used,  then,  and  then  only,  they 
cultivate  morals. 

"There  is  in  man  an  inner  force;  a  dignltjr  quite  independent  of  the 
above  circumstances,  as  well  as  of  all  the  physical  conditions  of  domestic 
Ufe,  and  it  is  this  dignity  that  gives  the  moral  stamp  to  the  family  life. 
Such  as  is  the  man,  such  is  his  home." 

The  real  value  of  Frocbcl's  Kindergarten  lies  just  in  this  transferrence  of 
the  family  atmosphere  into  the  public  education,  in  the  methodical 
training  of  feeling  and  inclinations,  affording  to  the  child  material  and 
opportunity  to  develop  his  productive  force,  not  only  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  good  of  others;  while  the  school  occupies  itself  principally 
with  the  methodical  development  of  thought 

It  i^,  however,  necessary  that  the  Kindergarten  ehould  receive  a  fuller 
development  and  a  continuation  in  a  garden  for  the  young,  and  in  an  art 
and  work  establishment  where  the  children  may  continue  their  garden 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  art  and  industry;  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  Froebel  had  in  view  when  he  founded  Blankenburg;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  many  families  want  a  help  towards  the  development  of  will 
and  feeling,  not  only  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  but  during  all  the 
time  given  to  education. 
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Considering  Kindergartens  under  this  point  of  view,  we  are  necesaaril^ 
led  to  infer  tliat  we  must  take  quite  a  different  direction  in  the  training 
of  Kindergartens  than  the  one  now  in  favor.  They  moat  be  taught  domes- 
tic duties  and  acquirements,  their  minds  being  made  aware  of  Uie  fad 
that  in  those  occupations  are  found  the  best  materials  for  the  education 
of  children.  It  is  important  to  develop  in  them  real  motherly  ways,  such 
as  the  Germans  express  by  the  word  "Mutterlichkeit";  ways  which  no 
abstract  reasonings  of  the  mind  can  give,  but  which  are  the  produd  of  a 
deep  insight  into  the  child's  nature,  wants,  and  necessities. 

This  insight,  which  Froebel  possessed  to  a  very  high  degree,  is  wanting 
in  a  great  many  of  his  followers,  I  believe  for  the  two  following  reasons: 
first,  the  too  intellectual  bias  given  to  education,  then  the  too  narrow 
circle  in  which  Froebel's  followers  move  themselves.  They  go  on  study- 
ing Froebel  in  order  to  understand  Froebel  without  taking  into  account 
that  Froebers  ideas  are  not  the  miraculous  product  of  a  single  individu^ 
mind,  but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  work  and  experience  of  centuries. 
Froebel  himself  is  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  progression,  and  to  com- 
prehend him  fully  it  is  necessary  to  walk  in  his  steps,  to  study  what  mxf 
be  called  the  groundwork  of  his  ideas,  nature  as  well  as  pedagogues  and 
poets;  we  must  enter  deeply  into  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Comenius, 
Rousseau,  and  above  all,  of  Festal ozzi;  we  must  read  the  great  poets  who 
have  given  us  an  insight  of  human  nature,  study  the  outer  works  of  crea- 
tion to  understand  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  it, — and  thea 
return  to  Froebel  himself,  but  freed  from  prejudice  and  no  longer  depend- 
ent upon  his  ways  and  peculiarities,  which  are  only  %  part  of  his  to# 
marked  and  strong  individuality. 

By  all  this  you  will  easily  understand  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  my 
task  lies  in  the  training  of  young  Kindergartners,  a  task  rendered  doubly 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  situation  of  Kindergartner  19 
undervalued  and  but  ill  requited. 

Advanced  as  Germany  is  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  remark- 
able as  are  many  of  our  methods  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
science,  it  has  not  yet  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  interest  for  instruction,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  are  so 
great  that  they  seem  to  draw  a  barrier  across  the  still  and  quiet  way  which 
ought  to  lead  us  to  insight  into  the  child's  nature  and  necessities. 

But  I  am  obliged,  for  to-day,  to  cutshort  and  leave  the  end  of  what  I  havv 
still  to  say  about  the  upper  classes  of  my  establishment  for  another  time. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Aldrich,  in  which'  Madam  Hony  Joina^ 
as  well  as  in  the  expressions  of  regard  with  which  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  HENRIETTA  B.  BCHRADEa 

Berlin,  October  15,  1880. 

Joined  to  this  letter  you  will  find  the  translation  of  a  brief  French 
essay,  written  by  Mad.  Hony,  under  my  direction.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  upon  which  my  Kindergarten  is  conducted,  and  though  not 
yet  complete,  it  will,  I  think,  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  put  into  practice  the  Froebelian  systeuL 
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FroAdian  ItMiuUon  at  16  8ieiiimei»  Strom. 

ORQANIZATION. 
L     EmDEROABTSN.— m  THREE  DiyiSION& 

(1)  Third  Ditmon,  lubdivided  in  two  parts  <m  account  of  number,  1^ 
from  2i  to  4. 

(3)   Second  Dimum,  age  ftom  4  to  5. 

(S)   Fint  Dimnan,  age  from  5  to  6. 

n.  Intermediate  Close,  age  from  6  to  0).  Preparation  for  the  element- 
aiy  class,  to  which  a  course  for  stitching  and  manual  work  is  joined. 

IIL  Elementary  Cloee,  age  from  6i  to  7i.  The  course  of  manual 
work  is  continued. 

lY.  A  class  for  joung  girls  having  left  the  Kindergarten  to  enter  into 
the  public  primary  schools,  who  come  several  times  a  week  to  be  taught 
stitching  and  housework. 

y.  A  course  for  the  training  of  young  Eindergartners  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  With  this  establishment  is  intimately  associated  the 
Union  for  Household  Hygiene  (  Verein  fdr  Hdudiehe  Oeeundhnt  I^flege), 
which  attends  to  the  health  department,  as  well  in  the  establishment  itself 
M  hi  the  f  amiliea 

PLAN  OF  Booin. 

1.    €hrwLnd  Jtoar,  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  ground: 

(1.)  A  kitchen  on  the  left,  used  for  the  children's  work  and  as  a  ward* 
robe;  next  to  this  a  little  room  for  the  keeping  of  utensils,  garden  tools, 
etc 

(8.)  Large  room  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  with  two  windows,  and  with 
free  access,  for  the  intermedicUe  daee. 

(8.)  Little  toork-room  next  to  this,  for  the  Eindergartners  who  help  in 
the  Eindergarten.  « 

(4.)    Free  independent  room,  on  the  same  side,  for  the  flret  divieion, 

(5.)  Boom  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  with  a  large  window  looking  on  a 
hige  and  well-aired  court,  for  the  eecond  division, 

(8.)  Little  room  next  to  this,  overlooking  the  same  court,  and  used  for 
$ne  tubditision  of  the  third  division. 

(7.)  Large  play-room,  entered  through  this  little  room,  with  three  wii^ 
dows  looking  also  on  the  court,  and  having  a  free  and  independent  access 
by  this  same  court-yard. 

(8.)  Little  room  next  to  the  play-room,  serving  for  another  subdivision 
of  the  third  division. 

On  the  same  floor,  on  the  court-yard  side,  two  rooms  and  one  kitcheo^ 
used  by  the  Union  for  household  hygiene, 

a.  First  Floor.  On  the  right  lives  a  family  entrusted  with  the  clean- 
ing, making  flres,  etc.,  in  the  establishment 

(9.)  A  room  in  this  apartment  is  used  for  the  elementary  class  in  the 
morning,  and  for  the  class  of  manual  work  in  the  afternoon. 

On  ^e  left  lives  a  lady  who  has  the  charge  of  the  d^dt  for  th« 
'* Union  per  Household  Hygiene."  and  who  gives  the  stitching  lesbons. 

%.    Court-yard  and  little  garden. 
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The  cliililren  follow  thctr  leiichcr  lo  the  kitchen,  where  tfae}^  an  nt- 
trusted  nilli  fliiwcr-pDis,  earlh,  plaota,  liltle  rouada  of  ptper,  each  of 
them  carry  in;:;  M>iiiplbinK. 

Thcf  rcturo  to  Ilie  clius-ri  oil,  and  g»thcr  round  the  table,  where  tbej 
place  the  things  thc3r  have  1  r.mght  with  them.  A  apoon  in  the  hand; 
they,  one  after  the  other,  half  1111  the  flower-pals  with  earth;  thuj'  then 
'  put  the  plants  in  and  cover  them  witli  earth.  Thej  tlicD  water  the  plaoti 
and  net  Ihem  before  the  window,  wlien  the  weather  U  too  ciild  to  set 
t)iem  out  in  the  open  nir.  And  thus  the  children  are,  from  the  beginoiiig, 
placed  directly  in  coiilact  with  nature;  tlivy  arc  brought  to  understand 
the  relation  in  which  man  and  nature  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  nccca- 
sity  of  reciprocal  acliim.  In  order  that  the  flower  may  please  our  cjei 
and  rejoice  ua  with  its  perfume,  we  must,  after  having  planted,  water  it; 
we  must  take  every  care  of  it,  to  give  and  to  receive;  everj'thing  goes  on 
in  this  world  by  the  law  of  reei|>rocalion. 

Another  day  tliis  same  plant,  the  Tiolct.  fumi!>lies  the  material  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  stitched  on  a  piece  of  paper,  marked,  and  afterwards  drawn; 
it  appears  in  diUcrent  aspects,  hut  it  is  alwaj's  the  violet  that  is  presented 
to  the  chilli,  in  order  that  all  the  e.^Liii-riinuatd  he  is  making  maj~  leave  deep 
and  lasting  imprcs^ona  upon  his  mind.  Almost  all  the  occupations  of 
this  diviiJon  relate  to  work,  and  the  reality  is  tho  starting  point,  thu^ 
always  preceding  by  gradual  steps;  passing  from  the  Image  to  the  rcalitj. 
Firei.  the  picture,  then  the  flower,  and  last  the  plant;  the  Hcmblance  of 
work,  then  tho  work  Itscll 

Firit  Divitiort. 

The  same  occupations  are  continued.  The  teacher  tells  a  little  stoiy,  m 
which  the  violet  plays  tho  first  part;  the  children  listen  with  pleased  atten- 
tion.  and  auk  that  it  should  again  he  told  to  tUem.  Tho  tale  flnlahed,  Uxy 
arc  shown  a  pretty  picture  by  Ludwig  Itickbe,  representing  a  funilf, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  spring.  Tho  mother  has  the  child  tn  hir 
arms;  she  points  out  to  him,  over  the  wall,  the  green  fleldi,  the  homaa; 
she  seems  to  say:  "See,  my  child,  the  world  which  U  offering  Itaelf  to 
you."  Then  shites  are  distributed  umong  them;  they  ore  aliowed  lo  d 
whatever  they  please,  but  they  endeavor,  generally,  to  represent  an  e] ' 
of  the  story  they  have  just  heard. 

The  children  learn,  also,  by  henrt,  a  liltle  porm  ou  the  violet,  sad  tl 
poem,  expressing  only  feelings  and  ideas  created  by  the  thing  i 
explaualiuns  ars  required.  The  child  follows  UDCDnacfmaiy  tbe  « 
patti  taken  by  the  poet,  he  goes  through  tbe  same  Irapreexlfrns  that  )l 
created  hli  poem,  which  becomes  fc>r  him  no  a  ruvulalion,  Uio  liaU'ti 
expression  of  feelings  to  which  he  is  himself  as  yet  unable  to  giTC  ftft 
Berlin,  OcL  IS,  1880. 

[In  the  absence  of  further  direct  infomiatioD.  vre  muni  refer  our  n 
to  Urs.  Aldricb'a  accotint  of  her  visit  to  thlN  inilitutirm,  anil  lo  tl>e  e 
from  Bliss  Lyschlnska'a  little  Tolume  on  the  ltlnd«yt|JH 
glimpse!  of  tlie  work  done  in  other  dUitiiou  ot  tt 
UshmenL— Ai] 
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A  GERMAN  KINDERGARTEN.* 

• 

This  institution  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the  Kindergarten 
proper,  and  of  the  Transition  Class,  altogether  proyiding  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  What  struck  me  as  especially  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  unity  of  pUin  upon  which  the  education  during  these 
three  years  was  conducted.  Each  class  represented  a  year  of  age.  At 
three  a  child  entered  the  lowest  division.  Here  the  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten teacher  was  eminently  that  of  a  mother;  yet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  nuj^sery  there  was  a  thread  of  reason  running  through 
the  day's  proceedings.  These  were  not  desultory,  but  sustained  by 
some  central  thought,  which  was  generally  taken  from  a  conversational 
lesson  over  the  picture-book,  or  else  from  the  pi-esent  circumstance,  such 
as  of  some  live  pet  which  had  to  be  cared  for  and  fed. 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  was  generally  devoted  to  a  chat ;  bat  as 
the  children  were  many,  and  the  family  type  was  upheld,  the  teacher 
took  the  children,  in  relays  of  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  to  look  at  one  or 
two  plates  in  Frobel's  ^^ Mother's  Book";  the  rest  were  meanwhile 
building  or  stick-laying,  or  playing  in  the  garden  under  the  direction  o( 
an  assistant. 

For  example,  a  small  number  of  children  are  seated  round  the  knee 
of  their  motherly  friend,  who  encourages  them  to  talk  freely  on  the 
experiences  of  the  morning.  Who  brought  Mary  to  the  Kindergarten 
this  morning?  Who  gave  Annie  that  nice  white  pinafore  ?  The  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  ones  at  home  is  stirred  up,  and  every  child  con- 
tributes some  little  fact  of  its  family  history ;  each  would  like  to  tell 
that  it  Las  a  dear  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  or  brother  at  home.  This 
idea  is  seized  and  worked  out  by  the  motherly  teacher.  She  inquires, 
relates,  and  finally  promises  to  show  them  a  picture  of  a  family  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor.  The  picture  of  a  home  interior  is  shown. 
The  heightened  pleasure  of  the  children  may  be  read  in  their  eager 
faces  as  they  peer  into  the  book  and  recognize  the  different  members  of 
the  family  in  turn.  After  which  the  designs  all  round  the  central  pic- 
ture are  looked  at,  and  the  children  notice  how  there  are  father  and 
mother  hares  in  the  long  grass,  accompanied  by  their  little  ones ;  how 
there  is  a  pigeon  family,  a  deer  family,  etc.  The  children  return  again 
to  the  central  picture  of  the  human  family  group,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
position having  been  created,  the  finger  game  is  introduced  :  "  Let  us 
look  at  pur  fingers ;  are  they  not  like  a  little  family  too  ?  See  how  hap- 
pily they  live  together ;  they  always  help  one  another.  Shall  we  learn  a 
little  song  about  the  family  of  fingers  to-day?"  **  Yes,"  the  children 
wish  to  do  so ;  and,  imitating  the  action,  they  repeat  the  following 
words: — 

"  This  Is  our  mother,  dear  and  good, 
This  is  our  father  of  merry  mood, 

•IS  Steinmetx-strMse,  Berlin.    This  Kindergarten,  when  visited  hy  Mrs.  Aldrioh, 
bad  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  boys  and  girls  somewhat  older  than  six. 
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This  our  big  brother  so  strong  and  tall, 
This  our  dear  sister  beloved  of  all, 
This  Is  the  baby  still  tender  and  small ; 
And  this  the  whole  family  we  call. 
See,  when  together,  how  happy  they  be  ! 
Loving  and  working,  they  ever  agree.'* 

As  tlie  building  lesson  comes  round,  the  same  idea  of  the  family  is 
carried  out,  and  the  children  build  a  "  parlor  "  or  a  "  house  "  in  ifirhich 
the  happy  family  is  to  dwell.  Then  the  **oven  "  is  built,  and  sticks  are 
required  to  light  it,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
enjoy  the  family  meal.  On  another  occasion  the  ^sit  of  a  dog  to  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  center  of  interest  for  many  days,  and  every  occu- 
pation is  in  turn  brought  into  connection  with  it.  A  tiough  is  built 
for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  a  kennel  is  laid  in  the  stick-laying  lesson, 
and  so  on.  In  every  instance  there  is  some  center  of  living  interest  around 
which  the  little  life  of  these  children  is  made  to  revolve,  and  it  is  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Thus  the  aim  in  this  division  is  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  nearest  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  the  active  powers  of  children  in  the  same  direction  as  their  im- 

pressions. 

Wheat  Grown  in  their  otcn  Garden. 

Let  us  trace  how  this  method  of  introducing  the  children  to  life 
around  them  was  continued  with  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
These  were  occupied  once  or  twice  a  week  in  gardening  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Here  many  of  the  plants  which  were  to  furnish 
subject-matter  for  their  observation  were  sown,  and  carefully  tended 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  Iliey  also  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  industrial  processes,  such  as  they  could  take  part 
in.  For  instance,  when  "  wheat "  was  being  especially  considered,  the 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  of  actually  reaping  the  wheat  they  had  helped 
to  sow  in  spring,  in  the  plot  of  ground  common  to  all.  They  bound  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  their  school-room,  where  each 
child  received  a  stalk  or  two  with  the  full  ear ;  and  whilst  sitting  qui- 
etly round  the  table  they  held  the  stalks  upright  and  close  together, 
until  the  children  could  very  nearly  picture  to  themselves  a  corn-field 
which  had  taken  root  in-doors.  The  Kindergartn€rin*  then  led  them 
by  a  series  of  self-made  experiences  to  an  appreciation  of  such  facts  as — 

1.  The  height  of  the  stalk.  (This  was  very  simply  and  well  brought 
out  by  a  story  being  told  of  bow  the  Kindergartnerin  had  played  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  little  boy  in  a  corn-field  during  the  summer  hol- 
idays.) 

2.  The  hollowness  of  the  stalk.  (The  children  learned  this  by  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles  through  the  straw.) 

3.  The  presence  of  knots  in  the  stalk.  (This  experience  was  like- 
wise gained  while  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  some  children  having  been 


•I  keep  the  original  word  in  the  text.    "  Infant  teacher'*  is  but  a  cold  translation 
of  what  is  meant. 
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allowed  to  break  the  straws  in  'the  spaces  between  the  knots,  they  found 
they  could  not  use  them.) 

4.  The  ear  of  corn  hangs  its  head.  Why  ?  (This  led  to  an  examin- 
ation of  an  empty  and  a  full  ear.) 

5.  The  ear  is  a  great  house  in  which  there  are  many  rooms. 

6.  In  each  room  there  lives  a  single  little  grain. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  grain  ?  (They  had  sown  it  in  the  spring,  they 
were  now  about  to  learn  its  use  experimentally.) 

Another  day  the  com  was  threshed  in  the  garden,  the  children  using 
a  small  flail  in  turn.  The  grain  was  gathered  and  separated  from  the 
chaff  by  some  others.  Part  of  the  grain  was  reserved  for  seed,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  ground  by  the  children  between  stones. 

Another  day,  flour  was  taken  and  pancakes  were  baked.  The  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  an  older  person,  had  each  something  to  do 
in  the  process,  the  older  ones  learning  to  beat  the  eggs  and  to  stir  the 
flour,  whilst  the  younger  ones  ran  on  little  errands.  At  last,  the  great 
moment  having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  feasts 
Meanwhile,  the  leading  idea  was  carried  through  the  various  occupa- 
tions somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  elder  children  were  "  pricking  "  on  paper  the  ear  of  corn  or  the 
mill  which  ground  the  com ;  the  younger  children  only  outlined  the 
millstones.  Again,  a  scythe  was  sewn  in  colored  silk  or  wool.  When 
stick  and  ring  laying  was  the  order  of  the  day,  then  the  cart  which 
carried  the  sacks  of  corn  was  represented,  etc.  The  appropriate  games 
were  the  "  Farmer,"  the  "  Miller,"  the  "  Mill,"  etc. 

Finally  a  story,  or  simple  piece  of  poetry,  summing  up  the  children's 
experiences,  was  spoken  or  sung  to  the  Kindergartnerin*s  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  A  picture  representing  the  subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  (the  "  Sower,"  by  L.  Richter)  was  shown,  and  enjoyed  as  a 
r6tume  of  the  children's  experiences  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  story  or  the  poem  which  was  foreign 
to  their  experience. 

LESSON  ON   THE   COMMON   IVY. 

The  connection  the  object  has  with  the  lives  of  children  and  of  hu- 
man beings ;  these  impressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  by 
the  course  of  events. 

"When  the  trees  stand  stripped  of  their  green  dress,  when  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle  of  snow,  when  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  then  it  is  that  the  kind  ivy  delights  us  with  the  freshness 
of  its  green.  It  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  old  wall  so  ugly  and  gray ;  it 
throws  its  long  arms  round  the  cmmbling  stones,  and  clothes  them  in 
a  garment  of  living  green.  Even  in-doors  we  like  to  see  our  ivy  plant; 
it  does  not  ask  for  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
it  is  pleased  with  a  shady  comer,  where  it  will  cling  to  our  pictures  and 
encircle  dear  familiar  faces  with  a  framework  of  green  leaves ;  all  it 
asks  for  is  air,  moderate  daylight,  and  cleanliness.    It  gives  its  yery 
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best  to  the  poorest  amongst  us ;  it  will  flourish  in  and  adorn  a  garret 
|ust  as  readily  as  a  window  in  May  fair.  Would  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  learned  through  us  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  all  her  children,  that  they 
might  learn  to  lay  hold  on  such  pleasures  as  are  simple  yet  enduring. 

The  Course  pursued  with  Children. 

I.  A  walk  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  happened  to  be  in  tbe 
neighborhood.  The  children  are  told, to  look  for  and  to  store  any 
evergreens  they  find  during  their  walk.  With  the  permission  of  tlie 
gardener  some  box,  fir  twigs,  ivy,  moss,  etc.,  are  gathered,  and  a^  put 
into  little  baskets  the  children  take  for  the  purpose. 

II.  The  children  decorate  their  respective  class-rooms.  Plates  are 
filled  with  water  and  the  moss,  etc.,  is  placed  on  them.  The  pictures, 
walls,  etc.,  are  decorated.  (This  is  once  done  in  the  upper  and  twice  in 
the  lower  division.) 

III.  A  neglected  pot  of  ivy  was  observed  and  bought  The  children 
observe  its  state  and  remove  the  cobwebs,  sponge  the  leaves,  renew  the 
earth.  A  place  is  chosen  for  it  in  the  room.  (Conditions  of  health  for 
the  plant  are  thus  discussed.    Its  appearance.) 

IV.  A  story  was  told.  Subjects : — 1.  The  apple-tree  that  had  an  ivy 
dress  on  in  winter.  2.  The  neglected  pot  of  ivy  at  the  gardener's. 
This  leads  up  to  the  piece  of  poetry  spoken  by  the  Kindergartnerin, 
and  gradually  remembered  and  recited  by  the  children  in  both  divi- 
sions : — 


Wben  the  wind  Bounds  dreary, 
When  the  dead  leaves  fall ; 
Then  the  ivy  's  never  weary 
Creeping  up  the  wall. 
Shaking  off  the  snow-flakes, 
Laughing  as  they  fall ; 
"  You  niay  bury  decul  leaves  I  ** 
Say  those  upon  the  wall. 


Long  ago  the  summer 
Left  us  all  alone ; 
Nothing  fresh  to  look  at 
Save  the  cold  gray  stone. 
Living  leaves  of  ivy 
Clinging  to  the  wall. 
Gladden  with  their  green  dress. 
People  big  and  small. 


V.  Occupations  in  connection  with  the  above : — 
Building :  a  wall  with  ivy  and  moss. 
Sand-ujork :  a  garden,  evergreens  planted. 
Paper-folding :  a  basket  to  hold  evergreens  and  moss. 
Pricking:  the  ivy  leaf. 
Sewing :  ditto  (natural  coloring). 
Drawing :  model  of  the  ivy  leaf. 
Modeling :  the  ivy  leaf. 

In  these  diversified  occupations  the  constructive  actiyityof  the  cli8l» 
and  of  every  member  of  a  class,  finds  scope. 
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PBBPARATIOK  OF  LE880VB, 

Each  object,  before  being  treated  with  children,  was  studied  by  the 
Kindergartnerin  said  her  assistants,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
arrauged  once  a  week  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
objects  and  their  accessories.  The  following  scheme  was  followed  in 
gathering  information  upon  a  plant : — 

A,  External  Stmeture, 

1.  Size.  2.  CoTering.  3.  Chief  parts.  4.  Subdivisions  of  parts  and 
their  relative  position. 

B,  Infernal  Structure  and  Development. 

1.  Structure  of  the  seed.  2.  Its  composition.  3.  Station.  4.  Time 
01  germination.  5.  Process  of  germination  (cells,  structure  and  con- 
tents ;  cellular  tissue  ;  vascular  tissue ;  circulation  of  juices ;  nutrition ; 
root  absorption ;  functions  of  leaves ;  extraordinary  vessels  and  fluids). 
6.  Duration  of  growth,  from  the  germ  to  the  complete  plant  7.  Prop- 
agation.   8.  Age  of  plant. 

C.  Geographical  DittrUfuHon. 

D,  HistoricaL 

E,  Cultivation. 

1.  General.    2.  Diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject. 

JF*.  Its  Place  in  Domestic  Economy, 
G.  Classijication, 
(Natural  orders.) 
In  case  of  an  animal  the  information  was  gathered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 

A.  Desertion, 

L  Size.     2.  Covering.     3.  Color.    4.  Description  of  parts:  head; 

body;  limbs. 

B.  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life, 

1.  Movement  (anatomy,  general  view ;  muscular  system,  general). 
2.  Sensation  (nervous  system,  general ;  organs  of  sense ;  expression). 

C  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life. 

1.  Digestive  system  (habitat;  food).  2.  Circulation.  3.  Respi- 
ration. 

D,  Reproduction, 

1.  Care  of  the  young.  2.  Support  of  the  young.  3.  Metamorpho- 
sis ^sects). 

E.  Miscellaneous, 

1.  Geographical  diHtribution.  2.  Age  attained.  3.  Relations  in 
which  the  animal  stands  to  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  individuals 
of  other  species,  or  to  other  orders  or  classes ;  to  plants ;  to  man.  4. 
Means  of  defense  against  attack. 

F,  HistoricaL 

G*  Domestication,  or  Acclimatization, 
H.  Classification. 
1.  Individual.     2.   Species.     3.  Family.    4.  Order.     5.  Class.    6. 
Sab-kingdom. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be 
treated,  each  teacher  gathered  information  on  one  or  two  points  more 
especially,  after  which  the  teachers  met  together  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information.  Prof.  Moseley  [English  Inspector  of  Schools]  points 
out  the  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

**  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  lesson,  it 
has  been  my  constant  observation  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
to  place  them  in  a  simpler  point  of  view.  That  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  to  the  minds  of  the  children  in  its  most  elementaiy 
forms,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it;  that  he  may  ex- 
haust it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction, 
he  must  have  compassed  the  whole  of  it.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
oral  lesson  in  elementary  schools  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  If  his  knowledge  of 
it  had  covered  a  larger  surface,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended 
it  more  fully,  he  would  have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  it,  he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.  I  will 
endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  ,  A  teacher  proposing  to  give 
an  oral  lesson  on  coal,  for  instance,  holds  a  piece  of  it  up  before  his 
class,  and,  having  8ecured  their  attention,  he  probably  asks  them  to 
which  kingdom  it  belongs — ^animal,  vegetiible,  or  mineral — a  question 
in  no  case  of  much  importance,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  case  of  coal^ 
doubtfully.  Having,  however,  extracted  that  answer  which  he  intended 
to  get  from  the  children,  he  induces  them,  by  many  ingenious  devices, 
much  circumlocution,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  solid,  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it  is  opaqne, 
that  it  is  black,  that  it  is  friable,  and  that  it  is  combustible.  In  such  a 
lesson  the  teacher  affords  evidence  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it  than  the  children  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  before  the  lesson  began.  He  gives  it  easily  because  the 
form  is  the  same  for  every  lesson ;  the  blanks  having  only  to  be  differently 
filled  up  every  time  it  is  repeated.  All  that  it  is  adapted  for  is  to  teach 
them  the  meanings  of  some  unusual  words,  words  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  apply  to  abstract  ideas,  and  which,  as  the  type  of  all  such  les- 
sons is  the  same,  he  has  probably  often  taught  them  before.  He  has 
shown  some  knowledge  of  words,  but  none  of  things.  Of  the  particaUur 
thing  called  coal,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  thing,  he  knows  noth- 
ing more  than  the  child,  but  only  of  certain  properties  common  to  it 
and  almost  everything  else,  and  of  certain  words,  useless  to  poor  chil- 
dren, which  describe  these  qualities This  tendency,  from  igno- 
rance of  things,  to  teach  words  only,  runs  in  a  notable  manner  throngfa 
almost  all  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have  listened  to." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts  from  this 
excellent  treatise. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  is  by  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  the  first  Directress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Florence,  Mass.,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
erected  a  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  in  lovely  grounds,  and 
invited  all  the  citizens  of  the  place,  rich  and  poor,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, promising  to  pay  all  expenses  which  their  voluntary  contributions 
could  not  meet.  The  Institute  now  [1880]  consists  of  four  classes, 
with  suitable  teachers,  all  under  the  able  and  genial  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  T.  Haven.  The  Florence  kindergarten  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
reputation  from  the  fact  that  its  founder  made  it  a  point  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  religious  teaching,  which  grew  out  of  his  disgust  at 
the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which  cannot  see  that  little  children  should 
not  be  indoctrinated  in  dogmas.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carries  his 
sentiments  upon  this  point  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  if  he  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment  in  children 
without  formulas  that  involve  dogmatism.  Under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Aldrich  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  culture  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
when  these  children  are  old  enough  to  hear  the  common  religious  ex- 
pressions, they  will  have  a  deep  meaning  to  them.  Her  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  one  who  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  has  passed  a  year  in  Germany  and  sends  an  interesting 
account  of  her  observations.  She  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the 
noble  Baroness  Mareuholtz,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
kindergartens  in  Europe. — Editor. 

MRS.   SCHRADRR'S   KINDERGARTEN  IN  BERLIN. 

When  visiting  the  Berlin  kindergartens  I  found  one  which  was  doing 
an  independent  work,  embodying  the  vital  points  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  a  little  different  way  from  the  ordinary  one,  but  with  such 
remarkable  results  that  I  felt  it  deserved  close  study.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  directress  of  it  is  a  relative  of  Friedrich  Frobel, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  Keilhau  as  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann.  In  her  own  account  of  how  she  came  to  take  up  the  work,  she 
^ays: 

**  Friedrich  Frobel's  mother,"  Mrs.  Schrader  writes,  "  was  my  grand- 
father's sister.  My  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Consistorial 
Rath  and  Superintendent  at  Nette,  near  Hildesheim.  His  name  was 
Hoffman.  My  mother  married  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  Breymann. 
Frobel  often  visited  my  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  he  used  to  come 
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to  see  us  from  time  to  time.  He  saw  me  first  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  but 
I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Keilhau,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
having  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer  thei'e.  I  had  not  then  the 
least  intention  of  becoming  his  pupil ;  it  was  only  a  family  visit  to  my 
relatives.  But  his  conversations  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  asked  permission  of  my  parents  to  study  under  him.  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  at  Dresden,  and 
afterwards  to  follow  him  to  Liebenstein,  where  he  founded  an  educar 
tional  establishment  to  prepare  young  women  for  his  mission.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  general  principles,  but  from 
the  first  the  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  idea  was  put  in  practice 
did  not  satisfy  my  ideal.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  I  felt  quite  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  direction  of  one,  and  retuined  home.  The  views  of 
Frobel  were  a  revelation  to  me — a  light  shining  in  darkness.  They  ap- 
j^ared  to  me  far  in  advance  of  tlie  manners  and  doings  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  at  work.  1  required  many  years  and  much  experience 
of  life  and  home  to  understand  why  I  did  not  like  the  kindergartens." 
In  conversation,  Mrs.  Schrader  told  me  that  from  childhood  her  chief 
amusement  when  left  to  play  freely  was  school  keeping.  Her  father,  the 
clergyman  Breymann,  who  thought  it  was  a  far  nobler  life  to  have  some 
definite  object  in  it,  and  was  quite  above  the  common  German  prejudice, 
that  if  a  woman  did  anything  for  money  she  immediately  degraded  her- 
self, proposed  to  her  and  to  an  older  sister  and  brother  to  open  a  school 
in  their  native  place.  They  found  suitable  accommodations  and  opened 
a  school,  which  continued  for  many  yeai*s,  was  enlarged,  and  became  a 
prominent  institution.  They  were  happy  in  it  for  many  years,  working 
out  their  own  ideas  of  education,  when  Henrietta  married  to  a  govern- 
ment ofFicial  who  had  profound  sympathy  for  everything  that  interested 
his  wife,  and  promoted  any  plans  she  might  form.  Her  sister  died,  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  change  from  her  former  pursuits  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  society,  which  was  inevitable,  as  she  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  preside  at  her  husband's  dinners  and  receptions,  and  to  pay 
visits  in  return,  was  very  irksome  to  her,  until  she  thought  to  herself, 
why  not  use  the  opportunity  to  spread  her  interest  and  her  views  iu 
regard  to  kindergartens,  in  this  society  which  she  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. She  found  a  cordial  response  to  what  she  no  doubt  did  in  a  genial 
manner,  for  she  did  not  make  direct  appeals  for  assistance.  It  was 
her  taste  and  way  to  interest  minds  intelligently  in  the  principles  and 
leave  the  results  to  follow  in  due  time. 

In  1872  ^Irs.  Schrader  went  to  Berlin  to  live.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  had  left  it  for  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin, 
Mad.  M.  had  founded  the  Frobel  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it, 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  members  as  to  the  ^licy  to  be 
pursued.  Mad.  Meyer  was  also  a  member  at  that  time,  and  left  subse- 
quently, for  similar  reasons.  Mrs.  Schrader  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join,  but  finding  very  soon  that  the  leaders  were  more  schoolmaster! 
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than  kindergartners,  she,  too,  retired.  "  After  this,"  Mrs.  Schrader 
writes,  "  I  was  one  day  asked  to  take  interest  in  a  kindergarten  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  Madame  Marenholtz  and  some  of  her  friends,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Frbbel  society,  and  at  that  time  was 
without  a  head,  and  had  its  support  from  a  few  people  who  did  not  like 
to  abandon  it.  With  these  my  husband  and  I  ibrmed  a  new  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Bertha  Meyer  and  others  became  interested,  because 
it  was  a  work  for  the  poor.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  tiiis  asso- 
ciation I  became  the  president,  and  Mad.  Meyer  a  member. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1874  I  was  asked  to  give  to  a  small  audience  some 
lectures  on  the  ideas  of  Frobel,  which  met  with  warm  sympathy  from 
many  ladies,  who  became  my  beet  friends  and  supporters  in  my  work. 
With  Mad.  Meyer  I  soon  after  became  quite  intimate,  and  her  hus- 
band helped  me  a  great  deal  in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  kindergarten.  Its  support  came  in  part  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  our  association,  in  part  from  gifts  and  the  help  of 
people  who  had  not  any  particular  interest  for  the  thing  itself,  but 
wished  to  please  me  and  my  husband. 

"  The  kindergartners  whom  I  found  at  work  could  not  execute  my 
ideas,  so  I  asked  my  friend  and  pnpil,  Fraulein  Annette  Scheffel,  to 
take  the  direction  of  it  in  April,  1874.  At  tlie  same  time,  we  both  be- 
gan to  give  private  lessons,  in  order  to  train  our  own  assistants.  My 
work  in  this  small  circle  of  ladies  of  which  I  have  spoken  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  I  must  say  that  outside  of  it  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties.  The  older  Frobel  society  is  widely  spread,  has 
money,  an  exterior  organization,  with  a  school  director  for  president, 
which  has  converted  kindergartening  into  school-work,  and  trained 
kindergartners  to  become  inferior  and  cheaper  teachers.  In  our  time, 
people  are  so  fond  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  such  methods  a^  will  J 

employ  the  hands  of  children  in  making  pretty  little  things  for  show.  / 

Besides,  mothers  like  to  have  kindergartners  take  a  great  deal  of  work  f 

off  their  hands.  Of  course,  those  who  like  these  ways  did  not  like  mine> 
as  I  can  show  very  little  in  comparison,  my  opinion  being  that  at  the 
kindergarten  age  the  work  ought  to  be  interior  and  preparatory.  The 
kindergartners  ought  not  to  be  trained  to  take  the  mothers*  places,  but 
only  to  help  them.  I  have  all  those  against  me,  also,  who,  disliking 
the  kindergartens  such  as  they  usually  are,  and  not  knowing  my  ideas, 
think  mine  is  founded  on  the  same  principle— condemning  thus,  with- 
out inquiry,  every  work  that  bears  the  name  of  kindergarten.  My 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  slowly,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  firmly  and 
surely. 

"  The  Frbbel  society  wanted  the  state  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  addressed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any  effectual  help  until  he 
knew  it  was  really  useful,  but  that  he  would  take  steps  to  ascertain 
this.    Accordingly,  he  requested  all  masters  of  public  schools  to  record 
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Second  Dimdon, 

The  children  follow  their  teacher  to  the  kit<:hen,  where  they  are  en- 
trusted with  flower-pots,  earth,  plants,  little  rounds  of  paper,  eack  oi 
them  carrying  something. 

They  return  to  the  class-rrom,  and  gather  round  the  table,  where  they 
place  the  things  they  have  Irought  with  them.  A  spoon  in  the  hand; 
they,  one  after  the  other,  half  fill  the  flower-pots  with  earth;  they  thea 
put  the  plants  in  and  cover  them  with  earth.  They  then  water  the  planta 
and  set  them  before  the  window,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  ael 
them  out  in  the  open  air.  And  thus  the  children  are,  from  the  beginnings 
placed  directly  in  contact  with  nature ;  they  are  brought  to  understand 
the  relation  in  which  man  and  nature  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  nece»> 
sity  of  reciprocal  action.  In  order  that  i\A  flower  may  please  our  eyes 
and  rejoice  us  with  its  perfume,  we  must,  after  having  planted,  water  it; 
we  must  take  every  care  of  it,  to  give  and  to  receive;  everything  goes  oft 
in  this  world  by  the  law  of  reciprocation. 

Another  day  this  same  plant,  the  violet,  furnishes  the  material  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  stitched  on  a  piece  of  paper,  marked,  and  afterwards  drawn; 
it  appears  in  different  aspects,  but  it  is  always  the  violet  that  is  presented 
to  the  child,  in  order  that  all  the  experiments  he  is  making  may  leave  deep 
and  lasting  impressions  upon  his  mind.  Almost  all  the  occupations  of 
this  division  relate  to  work,  and  the  reality  is  the  starting  point,  thus^ 
always  preceding  by  gradual  steps;  passing  from  the  image  to  the  reality. 
First,  the  picture,  then  the  flower,  and  last  the  plant;  the  semblance  of 
work,  then  the  work  itself. 

Fir  it  Division, 

The  same  occupations  are  continued.  The  teacher  tells  a  little  stoiy,  m 
which  the  violet  plays  the  first  part;  the  children  listen  with  pleased  atten- 
tion, and  ask  that  it  should  again  be  told  to  them.  The  tale  finished,  they 
are  shown  a  pretty  picture  by  Ludwig  Hickbe,  representing  a  family, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  spring.  The  mother  has  the  child  in  her 
arms;  she  points  out  to  him,  over  the  wall,  the  green  fields,  the  houses; 
she  seems  to  say:  "See,  my  child,  the  world  which  is  offering  itself  to 
you."  Then  slates  are  distributed  among  them;  they  are  allowed  to  draw 
whatever  they  please,  but  they  endeavor,  generally,  to  represent  an  episode 
of  the  story  they  have  just  heard. 

The  children  learn,  also,  by  heart,  a  little  poem  on  the  violet,  and  this 
poem,  expressing  only  feelings  and  ideas  created  by  the  thing  itself,  no 
explanations  are  required.  The  child  follows  unconsciously  the  same 
path  taken  by  the  poet,  he  goes  through  the  same  impressions  that  have 
created  his  poem,  which  becomes  for  him  as  a  revelation,  the  half-veiled 
expression  of  feelings  to  which  he  is  himself  as  yet  unable  to  give  a  form. 
Berlin,  Oct.  15,  1880. 

[In  the  absence  of  further  direct  information,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mrs.  Aldrich's  account  of  her  visit  to  this  institution,  and  to  the  extracts 
from  Miss  Lyschinska's  little  volume  on  the  Kindergarten  Principle,  for 
glimpses  of  the  work  done  in  other  divisions  of  Madame  Schrader's  estab- 
lishment.— Ed.^ 
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A  OBBMAK  KINDERGARTEN.* 

This  institation  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the  Kindergarten 
proper,  and  of  the  Transition  Class,  altogether  providing  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  What  struck  me  as  especially  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  unity  of  plan  upon  which  the  education  during  these 
three  years  was  conducted.  Each  class  represented  a  year  of  age.  At 
three  a  child  entered  the  lowest  division.  Here  the  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten teacher  was  eminently  that  of  a  mother;  yet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  nursery  there  was  a  thread  of  reason  running  through 
the  day's  proceedings.  These  were  not  desultory,  but  sustained  by 
some  central  thought,  which  was  generally  taken  from  a  conversational 
lesson  over  the  picture-book,  or  else  from  the  present  circumstance,  such 
as  of  some  live  pet  which  had  to  be  cared  for  and  fed. 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  was  generally  devoted  to  a  chat ;  but  as 
the  children  were  many,  and  the  family  type  was  upheld,  the  teacher 
took  the  children,  in  relays  of  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  to  look  at  one  or 
two  plates  in  Frobel's  "  Mother's  Book  " ;  the  rest  were  meanwhile 
building  or  stick-laying,  or  playing  in  the  garden  under  the  direction  o( 
an  assistant. 

For  example,  a  small  number  of  children  are  seated  round  the  knee 
of  their  motherly  friend,  who  encourages  them  to  talk  freely  on  the 
experiences  of  the  morning.  Who  brought  Mary  to  the  Kindergarten 
this  morning?  Who  gave  Annie  that  nice  white  pinafore  ?  The  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  ones  at  home  is  stirred  up,  and  every  child  con- 
tributes some  little  fact  of  its  family  history ;  each  would  like  to  tell 
that  it  bas  a  dear  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  or  brother  at  home.  This 
idea  is  seized  and  worked  out  by  the  motherly  teacher.  She  inquires, 
relates,  and  finally  promises  to  show  them  a  picture  of  a  family  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor.  The  picture  of  a  home  interior  is  shown. 
The  heightened  pleasure  of  the  children  may  be  read  in  their  eager 
faces  as  they  peer  into  the  book  and  recognize  the  different  members  of 
the  family  in  turn.  After  which  the  designs  all  round  the  central  pic- 
ture are  looked  at,  and  the  children  notice  how  there  are  father  and 
mother  hares  in  the  long  grass,  accompanied  by  their  little  ones ;  how 
there  is  a  pigeon  family,  a  deer  family,  etc.  The  children  return  again 
to  the  central  picture  of  the  human  family  group,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
position having  been  created,  the  finger  game  is  introduced  :  "Let  us 
look  at  pur  fingers ;  are  they  not  like  a  little  family  too  ?  See  how  hap- 
pily they  live  together ;  they  always  help  one  another.  Shall  we  learn  a 
little  song  about  the  family  of  fingers  to-day  ?  "  "  Yes,"  the  children 
wish  to  do  so ;  and,  imitating  the  action,  they  repeat  the  following 
words: — 

**  Thifl  is  our  mother,  dear  and  good, 
This  1b  our  father  of  merry  mood, 

ns  StainmetJMtraaM,  Berlin.    This  Kindergarteo,  when  visited  by  Mrs.  Aldrioh, 
hid  expanded  so  at  to  embrace  boys  and  girls  somewhat  older  than  six. 
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This  our  big  brother  so  strong  and  tall. 
This  our  dear  si»ter  beloved  of  all, 
Thif  is  the  baby  still  tender  and  imall ; 
And  this  the  whole  family  we  call. 
See,  when  together,  how  happy  they  be ! 
Loving  and  working,  they  ever  agree.'* 

As  the  building  lesson  comes  round,  the  same  idea  of  the  family  is 
carried  out,  and  the  children  build  a  "  parlor  "  or  a  "  house  "  in  which 
the  happy  family  is  to  dwell.  Then  the  **oven  "  is  built,  and  sticks  are 
required  to  light  it,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
enjoy  the  family  meal.  On  another  occasion  the  \isit  of  a  dog  to  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  center  of  interest  for  many  days,  and  every  occu- 
pation is  in  turn  brought  into  connection  with  it.  A  trough  is  built 
for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  a  kennel  is  laid  in  the  stick-laying  lesson, 
and  so  on.  In  every  instance  there  is  some  center  of  living  interest  around 
which  the  little  life  of  these  children  is  made  to  revolve,  and  it  is  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Thus  the  aim  in  this  division  is  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  nearest  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  the  active  powers  of  children  in  the  same  direction  as  their  tm- 

pressions. 

Wheat  Grown  in  their  own  Garden. 

Let  us  trace  how  this  method  of  introducing  the  children  to  life 
around  them  was  continued  with  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
These  were  occupied  once  or  twice  a  week  in  gardening  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Here  many  of  the  plants  which  were  to  furnish 
subject-matter  for  their  observation  were  sown,  and  carefully  tended 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  Iliey  also  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  industrial  processes,  such  as  they  could  take  part 
in.  For  instance,  when  "  wheat "  was  being  especially  considered,  the 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  of  actually  reaping  the  wheat  they  had  helped 
to  sow  in  spring,  in  the  plot  of  ground  common  to  all.  They  bound  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  their  school-room,  where  each 
child  received  a  stalk  or  two  with  the  full  ear ;  and  whilst  sitting  qui- 
etly round  the  table  they  held  the  stalks  upright  and  close  together, 
until  the  children  could  very  nearly  picture  to  themselves  a  corn-field 
which  had  taken  root  in-doors.  The  Kindergartnerin*  then  led  them 
by  a  series  of  self-made  experiences  to  an  appreciation  of  such  facts  as— 

1.  The  height  of  the  stalk.  (This  was  very  simply  and  well  brought 
out  by  a  story  being  told  of  how  the  Kindergartnerin  had  (ilayed  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  little  boy  in  a  corn-field  during  the  summer  hol- 
idays.) 

2.  The  hollowness  of  the  stalk.  (The  children  learned  this  by  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles  through  the  straw.) 

3.  The  presence  of  knots  in  the  stalk.  (This  experience  was  like- 
wise gained  while  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  some  children  having  been 


*I  keep  the  original  word  in  the  text.    "  Infant  teacher  "  is  bnt  a  cold  tranfllation 
of  what  is  meant. 
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allowed  to  break  the  straws  in  4he  spaces  between  the  knots,  they  found 
they  could  not  use  them.) 

4.  The  ear  of  corn  hangs  its  head.  Why  ?  (This  led  to  an  examin- 
ation of  an  empty  and  a  full  ear.) 

6.  The  ear  is  a  great  house  in  which  there  are  many  rooms. 

6.  In  each  room  there  lives  a  single  little  grain. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  grain  ?  (They  had  sown  it  in  the  spring,  they 
were  now  about  to  learn  its  use  experimentally.) 

Another  day  the  com  was  threshed  in  the  garden,  the  children  using 
a  small  fiail  in  turn.  The  grain  was  gathered  and  separated  from  the 
chaS.  by  some  others.  Part  of  the  grain  was  reserved  for  seed,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  ground  by  the  children  between  stones. 

Another  day,  flour  was  taken  and  pancakes  were  baked.  The  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  an  older  person,  had  each  something  to  do 
in  the  process,  the  older  ones  learning  to  beat  the  eggs  and  to  stir  the 
flour,  whilst  the  younger  ones  ran  on  little  errands.  At  last,  the  great 
moment  having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
Meanwhile,  the  leading  idea  was  carried  through  the  various  occupa- 
tions somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  elder  children  were  "  pricking  "  on  paper  the  ear  of  corn  or  the 
mill  which  ground  the  com ;  the  younger  children  only  outlined  the 
millstones.  Again,  a  scythe  was  sewn  in  colored  silk  or  wool.  When 
stick  and  ring  laying  was  the  order  of  the  day,  then  the  cart  which 
carried  the  sacks  of  com  was  represented,  etc.  The  appropriate  games 
were  the  "  Farmer/'  the  "  Miller,"  the  "  Mill,"  etc. 

Finally  a  story,  or  simple  piece  of  poetry,  summing  up  the  children's 
experiences,  was  spoken  or  sung  to  the  Kinderg'artnerin*s  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  A  picture  representing  the  subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  (the  "  Sower,"  by  L.  llichter)  was  shown,  and  enjoyed  as  a 
resume  of  the  children's  experiences  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  story  or  the  poem  which  was  foreign 
to  their  experience. 

LESSON   ON   THE   COMMON   IVY. 

The  connection  the  object  has  with  the  lives  of  children  and  of  hu- 
man beings ;  these  impressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  by 
the  course  of  events. 

When  the  trees  stand  stripped  of  their  green  dress,  when  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle  of  snow,  when  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  then  it  is  that  the  kind  ivy  delights  us  with  the  freshness 
of  its  green.  It  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  old  wall  so  ugly  and  gray ;  it 
throws  its  long  arms  round  the  crumbling  stones,  and  clothes  them  in 
a  garment  of  living  green.  Even  in-doors  we  like  to  see  our  ivy  plant; 
it  does  not  ask  for  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
it  ifl  pleased  with  a  shady  comer,  where  it  will  cling  to  our  pictures  and 
encircle  dear  familiar  faces  with  a  framework  of  green  leaves ;  all  it 
asks  for  is  air,  moderate  daylight,  and  cleanliness.    It  gives  its  yei7 
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best  to  the  poorest  amongst  us ;  it  will  flourish  in  and  adorn  a  garret 
^ust  as  readily  as  a  window  in  Mayfair.  Wonld  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  learned  through  us  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  all  her  children,  that  they 
might  learn  to  lay  hold  on  such  pleasures  as  are  simple  yet  enduring. 

The  Course  pursued  with  Children, 

I.  A  walk  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  children  are  told, to  look  for  and  to  store  any 
evergreens  they  find  during  their  walk.  With  the  permission  of  the 
gardener  some  box,  fir  twigs,  ivy,  moss,  etc^  are  gathered,  and  a*^  put 
into  little  baskets  the  children  take  for  the  purpose. 

II.  The  children  decorate  their  respective  class-rooms.  Plates  are 
filled  with  water  and  the  moss,  etc.,  is  placed  on  them.  The  picture?, 
walls,  etc.,  are  decorated.  (This  is  once  done  in  the  upper  and  twice  in 
the  lower  division.) 

III.  A  neglected  pot  of  ivy  was  observed  and  bought  The  children 
observe  its  state  and  remove  the  cobwebs,  sponge  the  leaves,  renew  the 
earth.  A  place  is  chosen  for  it  in  the  room.  (Conditions  of  health  for 
the  plant  are  thus  discussed.    Its  appearance.) 

IV.  A  story  was  told.  Subjects : — 1.  The  apple-tree  that  had  an  ivy 
dress  on  in  winter.  2.  The  neglected  pot  of  ivy  at  the  gardener's. 
This  leads  up  to  the  piece  of  poetry  spoken  by  the  Kindergartnerin, 
and  gradually  remembered  and  recited  by  the  children  in  both  divi- 
sions : — 


When  the  wind  sounds  dreary. 
When  the  dead  leayes  fall ; 
Then  the  Ivy  *b  never  weary 
Creeping  up  the  wall. 
Shaking  otT  the  snow-flakes, 
Laughing  as  they  fall ; 
**  You  may  bury  deatl  leaves  ! " 
Say  those  upon  the  wall. 


Long  ago  the  snmmer 
Left  us  all  alone ; 
Nothing  fresh  to  look  at 
Save  the  cold  gray  stone. 
Living  leaves  of  ivy 
Clinging  to  the  wall. 
Gladden  with  their  green  dren. 
People  big  and  small. 


V.  Occupations  in  connection  with  the  above  :— - 
Building  :  a  wall  with  ivy  and  moss. 
Sand-work :  a  garden,  evergreens  planted. 
Paper-folding :  a  basket  to  hold  evergreens  and  mo68. 
Pricking:  the  ivy  leaf. 
Sewing :  ditto  (natural  coloring). 
Drawing :  model  of  the  ivy  leaf. 
Modeling :  the  ivy  leaf. 

In  these  diversified  occupations  the  constmctiye  actiyityof  the  class, 
and  of  every  member  ol  a  class,  finds  scope. 
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PREPAKATION  OF  LBSSOVfl. 

Each  object,  before  being  treated  with  children,  was  studied  by  the 
KindergiirtneriQ  and  her  assistants,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
azranged  once  a  week  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
objects  and  their  accessories.  The  following  scheme  was  followed  in 
gathering  information  upon  a  plant : — 

A.  External  Strweture. 

1.  Size.  2.  Covering.  3.  Chief  parts.  4.  Subdivisions  of  parts  and 
their  relative  position. 

B.  Internal  Structure  and  Development. 

1.  Structure  of  the  seed.  2.  Its  composition.  3.  Station.  4.  Time 
01  germination.  5.  Process  of  germination  (cells,  structure  and  con- 
tents ;  cellular  tissue ;  vascular  tissue ;  circulation  of  juices ;  nutrition ; 
root  absorption ;  functions  of  leaves ;  extraordinary  vessels  and  fluids). 
6.  Duration  of  growth,  from  the  germ  to  the  complete  plant  7.  Prop- 
agation.   8.  Age  of  plant. 

C.  Geographical  DittribuH&n. 

D,  Historical. 

E,  Cultivation, 

1.  General.    2.  Diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject 

F.  Its  Place  in  Domestic  Economy, 
G,  Classification, 
(Natural  orders.) 
In  case  of  an  animal  the  information  was  gathered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

A,  Description* 

1.  Size.     2.  Covering.     3.  Color.    4.  Description  of  parts:  head; 

body;  limbs. 

B.  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life, 

1.  Movement  (anatomy,  general  view ;  muscular  system,  general). 
2.  Sensation  (nervous  system,  general ;  organs  of  sense ;  expression). 

C.  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life, 

1.  Digestive  system  (habitat;  food).  2.  Circulation.  3.  Respi- 
ration. 

D.  Reproduction. 

1.  Care  of  the  young.    2.  Support  of  the  young.    3.  Metamorpho- 

sis  (insects). 

E.  Miscellaneous, 

1.  Geographical  distribution.  2.  Age  attained.  8.  Relations  in 
which  the  animal  stands  to  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  individuals 
of  other  species,  or  to  other  orders  or  classes ;  to  plants ;  to  man.  4. 
Means  of  defense  against  attack. 

F,  Historical. 

G,  Domestication^  or  Acclimatization, 
H,  Classification. 
1.  Individual.     2.   Species.     3.   Family.    4.  Order.     5.  Class.    6. 
Sab-kingdom. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be 
treated,  each  teacher  gathered  information  on  one  or  two  points  more 
especially,  after  which  the  teachers  met  together  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information.  Prof.  Moseley  [English  Inspector  of  Schools]  points 
out  the  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

"  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  lesson,  it 
has  been  my  constant  observation  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
to  place  them  in  a  simpler  point  of  view.     That  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  to  the  minds  of  the  children  in  its  most  elementary 
forms,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it;  that  he  may  ex* 
haust  it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction^ 
he  must  have  compassed  the  whole  of  it.     The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
oral  lesson  in  elementary  schools  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.    If  his  knowledge  of 
it  had  covered  a  larger  surface,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.     If  he  had  comprehended 
it  more  fully,  he  would  have  made  it  plainer  to  them.     If  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  it,  he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.     I  will 
endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  ,  A  teacher  proposing  to  give 
an  oral  lesson  on  coal,  for  instance,  holds  a  piece  of  it  up  before  his 
class,  and,  having  secured  their  attention,  he  probnbly  asks  them  to 
which  kingdom  it  belongs — animal,  vegetiible,  or  mineral — a  question 
in  no  case  of  much  importance,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  case  of  coal, 
doubtfully.     Having,  however,  extracted  that  answer  which  he  intended 
to  get  from  the  children,  he  induces  them,  by  many  ingenious  devices, 
much  circumlocution,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  solid,  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it  is  opaque, 
that  it  is  black,  that  it  is  friable,  and  that  it  is  combustible.     In  such  a 
lesson  the  teacher  affords  evidence  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it  than  the  children  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  before  the  lesson  began.     He  gives  it  easily  because  the 
form  is  the  same  for  every  lesson ;  the  blanks  having  only  to  be  differently 
filled  up  every  time  it  is  repeated.     All  that  it  is  adapted  for  is  to  teach 
them  the  meanings  of  some  unusual  words,  words  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  apply  to  abstract  ideas,  and  which,  as  the  type  of  all  such  les- 
sons is  the  same,  he  has  probably  often  taught  them  before.     He  has 
shown  some  knowledge  of  words,  but  none  of  things.    Of  the  particular 
thing  called  coal,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  thing,  he  knows  noth- 
ing more  than  the  child,  but  only  of  certain  properties  common  to  it 
and  almost  everything  else,  and  of  certain  words,  useless  to  poor  chil- 
dren, which  describe  these  qualities This  tendency,  from  igno- 
rance of  things,  to  teach  words  only,  runs  in  a  notable  manner  through 
almost  all  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have  listened  to." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts  from  this 
excellent  treatise. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  is  by  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  the  first  Directress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Florence,  Mass.,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
erected  a  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  in  lovely  grounds,  and 
inyited  all  the  citizens  of  the  place,  rich  and  poor,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, promising  to  pay  all  expenses  which  their  voluntary  contributions 
could  not  meet.  The  Institute  now  [1880]  consists  of  four  classes, 
with  suitable  teachers,  all  under  the  able  and  genial  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  T.  Haven.  The  Florence  kindergarten  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
reputation  from  the  fact  that  its  founder  made  it  a  point  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  religious  teaching,  which  grew  out  of  his  disgust  at 
the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which  cannot  see  that  little  children  should 
not  be  indoctrinated  in  dogmas.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carries  bis 
sentiments  upon  this  point  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  if  he  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment  in  children 
without  formulas  that  involve  dogmatism.  Under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Aldrich  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  culture  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
when  these  children  are  old  enough  to  hear  the  common  religious  ex- 
pressions, they  will  have  a  deep  meaning  to  them.  Her  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  one  who  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  has  passed  a  year  in  Germany  and  sends  an  interesting 
account  of  her  observations.  She  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the 
noble  Baroness  Mareuholtz,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
kindergartens  in  Europe. — Editor, 

MRS.   SCHRADRR'S   KINDERGARTEN  IN  BERLIN. 

When  visiting  the  Berlin  kindergartens  I  found  one  which  was  doing 
an  independent  work,  embodying  the  vital  points  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  a  little  different  way  from  the  ordinary  one,  but  with  such 
remarkable  results  that  I  felt  it  deserved  close  study.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  directress  of  it  is  a  relative  of  Friedrich  Frobel, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  Keilhau  as  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann.  In  her  own  account  of  how  she  came  to  take  up  the  work,  she 
says: 

"  Friedrich  Frobel's  mother,"  Mrs.  Schrader  writes,  "  was  my  grand- 
father's sister.  My  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Consistorial 
Rath  and  Superintendent  at  Nette,  near  Hildesheim.  His  name  was 
Hoffman.  My  mother  married  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  Breymann. 
Frobel  often  visited  my  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  he  used  to  come 
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to  see  us  from  time  to  time.  He  saw  me  first  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  but 
I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Keilhau,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
having  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer  there.  1  had  not  tlieu  the 
least  intention  of  becoming  his  pupil ;  it  was  only  a  family  visit  to  my 
relatives.  But  his  conversations  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
that  1  asked  permission  of  my  parents  to  study  under  him.  1  was 
allowed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  at  Dresden,  and 
afterwards  to  follow  him  to  Liebenstein,  where  he  founded  an  educa- 
tional establishment  to  prepare  young  women  for  his  mission.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  general  principles,  but  from 
tlie  first  the  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  idea  was  put  in  practice 
did  not  satisfy  my  ideal.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  I  felt  quite  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  direction  of  one,  and  returned  home.  The  views  of 
Frobel  were  a  revelation  to  me — a  light  shining  in  darkness.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  far  in  advance  of  the  manners  and  doings  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  at  work.  1  required  many  years  and  much  experience 
of  life  and  home  to  understand  why  I  did  not  like  the  kindergartens." 
In  conversation,  Mrs.  Schrader  told  me  that  from  childhood  her  chief 
amusement  w  hen  left  to  play  freely  was  school  keeping.  Her  father,  the 
clergyman  Breymann,  who  thought  it  was  a  far  nobler  life  to  have  some 
definite  object  in  it,  and  was  quite  above  the  common  German  prejudice, 
that  if  a  woman  did  anything  for  money  she  immediately  degraded  her- 
self, proposed  to  her  and  to  an  older  sister  and  brother  to  open  a  school 
in  their  native  place.  They  found  suitable  accommodations  and  opened 
a  school,  which  continued  for  many  years,  was  enlarged,  and  l>ecame  a 
prominent  institution.  They  were  happy  in  it  for  many  years,  working 
out  their  own  ideas  of  education,  when  Henrietta  married  to  a  govern- 
ment official  who  had  profound  sympathy  for  everything  that  interested 
his  wife,  and  promoted  any  plans  she  might  form.  Her  sister  died,  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  change  from  her  former  pursuits  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  society,  which  was  inevitable,  as  she  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  preside  at  her  husband's  dinners  and  receptions,  and  to  pay 
visits  in  return,  was  very  irksome  to  her,  until  she  thought  to  herself, 
why  not  use  the  opportunity  to  spread  her  interest  and  her  views  in 
regard  to  kindergartens,  in  this  society  which  she  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. She  found  a  cordial  response  to  what  she  no  doubt  did  in  a  genial 
manner,  for  she  did  not  make  direct  appeals  for  assistance.  It  was 
her  taste  and  way  to  interest  minds  intelligently  in  the  principles  and 
leave  the  results  to  follow  in  due  time. 

In  1872  ^Irs.  Schrader  went  to  Berlin  to  live.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  had  left  it  for  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin, 
Mad.  M.  had  founded  the  Frobel  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it, 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  members  as  to  the  ^policy  to  be 
pursued.  Mad.  Meyer  was  also  a  member  at  that  time,  and  left  subse- 
quently, for  similar  reasons.  Mrs.  Schrader  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join,  but  finding  very  soon  that  the  leaders  were  more  schoolmasten 
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than  kindergartners,  she,  too,  retired.  "After  this,"  Mrs.  Schrader 
writes,  "  I  was  one  day  asked  to  take  interest  in  a  kindergarten  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  Madame  Marenholtz  and  some  of  her  friends,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Frobel  society,  and  at  that  time  was 
without  a  head,  and  had  its  support  from  a  few  people  who  did  not  like 
to  abandon  it.  With  these  my  husband  and  I  ibrmed  a  new  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Bertha  Meyer  and  others  became  interested,  because 
it  was  a  work  for  the  poor.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  became  the  president,  and  Mad.  Meyer  a  member. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1874  I  was  asked  to  give  to  a  small  audience  some 
lectures  on  the  ideas  of  Frobel,  which  met  with  warm  sympathy  from 
many  ladies,  who  became  my  best  friends  and  supporters  in  my  work. 
With  Mad.  Meyer  I  soon  after  became  quite  intimate,  and  her  hus- 
band helped  me  a  great  deal  in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  kindergarten.  Its  support  came  in  part  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  our  association,  in  pai*t  from  gifts  and  the  help  of 
people  who  had  not  any  particular  interest  for  the  thing  itself,  but 
wished  to  please  me  and  my  husband. 

"  The  kindergartners  whom  I  found  at  work  could  not  execute  my 
ideas,  so  I  asked  my  friend  and  pupil,  Fraulein  Annette  Scheftel,  to 
take  the  direction  of  it  in  April,  1874.  At  tlie  same  time,  we  both  be- 
gan to  give  private  lessons,  in  order  to  train  our  own  assistants.  My 
work  in  this  small  circle  of  ladies  of  which  I  have  spoken  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  I  must  say  that  outside  of  it  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties.  The  older  Frobel  society  is  widely  spread,  has 
money,  an  exterior  organization,  with  a  school  director  for  president, 
which  has  converted  kindergartening  into  school-work,  and  trained 
kindergartners  to  become  inferior  and  cheaper  teachers.  In  our  time, 
people  are  so  fond  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  such  methods  aS  will  J 

employ  the  hands  of  children  in  making  pretty  little  things  for  show.  / 

Besides,  mothers  like  to  have  kindergartners  take  a  great  deal  of  work  f 

off  their  hands.  Of  course,  those  who  like  these  ways  did  not  like  mine^ 
as  I  can  show  very  little  in  comparison,  my  opinion  being  that  at  the 
kindergarten  age  the  work  ought  to  be  interior  and  preparatory.  The 
kindergartners  ought  not  to  be  trained  to  take  the  mothers*  places,  but 
only  to  help  them.  I  have  all  those  against  me,  also,  who,  disliking 
the  kindergartens  such  as  they  usually  are,  and  not  knowing  my  ideas, 
think  mine  is  founded  on  the  same  principle — condemning  thus,  with- 
out inquiry,  every  work  that  bears  the  name  of  kindergarten.  My 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  slowly,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  firmly  and 
surely. 

"  The  Frobel  society  wanted  the  state  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  addressed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any  effectual  help  until  he 
knew  it  was  really  useful,  but  that  he  would  take  steps  to  ascertain 
this.    Accordingly,  he  requested  all  masters  of  public  schools  to  record 
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and  forward  their  observations  on  the  children  that  had  come  to  them 
from  kindergartens.  These  children,  in  general,  were  badly  judged.  The 
information  thus  acquired  was  often  second-hand,  being  given  by  the 
head-master,  while  the  under  teachers  alone  had  to  do  with  these  chil- 
dren, and  because  there  was  no  mention  made  whether  the  children 
came  from  real,  genuine  kindergartens,  or  only  from  insignificant  infant 
schools,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number.  Among  the  schools  there 
were  two  into  which  I  thouglit  our  children  had  gone,  that  gave  very  dif- 
ferent reports  about  them  from  any  of  the  others.  I  knew  the  head- 
master of  one  of  these  schools.  A  year  before,  he  had  spoken  to  me  of 
the  children  that  had  come  to  liim  from  my  kindergarten.  He  said 
some  of  them  were  the  best  children  in  the  school,  quite  model  pupils, 
and  that  others  were  remarkable  for  their  moral  conduct.  Later,  I  saw 
his  written  report,  which  conoborated  his  personal  statement  to  me. 
The  report  of  the  other  school  was  bad.     What  does  this  prove  ? 

**In  my  opinion,  however,  schools  cannot  be  taken  as  the  test  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  kindergarten.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very 
bad.  Children  going  out  of  good  kindergartens  cannot  endure  them. 
Besides,  it  Ls  not  the  only  aim  of  the  kindergarten  to  prepare  children 
for  public  schools.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  results  obtained,  moth- 
ers and  families  should  be  asked  to  add  their  information.*' 

The  Kindergarten, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten.  For 
a  few  years  it  increased  very  little,  for  Mrs.  Schrader,  having  very 
decided  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  what  a  kindergarten  should  be,  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  number  of  children  until  she  had  trained  assist- 
ants who  could  do  what  she  believed  to  be  child-culture.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  after  having  hitherto  been  in  uncomfortable  quarters,  the 
kindergarten  was  moved  into  an  excellent  room  in  Steinmitz  street, 
with  Mrs.  Schrader's  friend,  Annette  Scheffel,  installed  over  it  as  direct- 
ress. Eight  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  different  departments.  Added 
to  these  are  bath-room,  dispensary  and  store-room.  A  close  intimacy 
is  kept  up  with  the  mothers,  whose  needs  and  wants  are  fully  and 
judiciously  supplied.  The  most  important  supply  furnished  is  pure 
milk,  for  the  infants  of  the  poorer  class  are  ordinarily  fed  on  beer,  and 
the  deatli  rate  is  large.  So  great  a  change  has  been  produced  by  this 
alteration  of  their  diet,  that  the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
kindergarten  seemed  quite  renewed  physically  as  well  as  morally.  At 
these  rooms,  bath-tubs  of  all  sizes  are  kept,  to  be  loaned  to  the  mothers 
whenever  wanted.  This  kindergarten  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination 
of  what  are  called,  with  us,  ^Irs.  Shaw*s  day  nurseries,  and  the  kinder- 
gartens which  these  nurseries  often  contain  under  the  same  roof,  with 
separate  matrons.  In  Mrs.  Schrader*s  kindergarten,  an  efficient  and 
motherly  matron  is  always  in  attendance,  night  and  day,  as  she  lives 
in  furnished  apartments,  ready  to  give  out  supplies  whenever  needed. 
Cod-Uver  oil,  wine  and  extract  of  beef  are  prominent  articles.    I  also 
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saw  rolls  of  flannel,  and  linen  bandages,  and  second-hand  garments  of 
every  description.  These  are  brought  to  the  rooms,  and  mothers  and 
the  elder  girls  in  the  families  are  taught  to  repair  and  make  them  over 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a  veiy  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
Children,  and  even  grown  people,  feel  a  greater  intei^st  in  preparing 
articles  they  want  than  in  learning  to  mend  and  make  with  only  the 
learning  as  an  object. 

In  the  first  room  J  entei'ed  wei*e  ten  or  twelve  babies,  under  three 
years  old,  drawing  their  dolls  in  little  baby  carriages,  and  one  dressing 
his  doll  for  the  day.  Balls,  ninepins,  reins  and  implements  for  work 
abounded.  A  quiet  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  them,  was  in  charge.  Twice  during  the  morning  these  little 
things  were  allowed  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  greatly — going  into  the 
next  room  where  children  a  little  older  than  themselves  were  playing 
their  games.  On  that  day  the  game  was  washing,  ironing  and  man- 
gling their  dolls*  clothes,  and  putting  into  wardrobes  or  bureaus,  which 
they  constructed  with  sticks,  blocks  and  whatever  other  material  they 
needed  and  asked  for.  The  older  children  had  cut  out  many  paper 
garments  for  these  children's  dolls.  One  little  dot  of  a  girl  was  fold- 
ing pocket  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  and  when  she  had  done  this  she 
picked  up  some  three-inch  sticks  and  then,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  else,  said,  *'  Now  little  sticks,  you  must 
be  my  wardrobe ; "  at  the  same  time  her  busy  fingers  made  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  handkerchiefs  were  placed  in  it  with  great  care.  An- 
other tiny  little  thing  had  done  her  washing  very  nicely,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  rinsing;  slie  was  now  ready  to  hang  them  up,  and 
called  for  sticks,  w^hich  she  laid  on  the  table  to  make  her  diying  frame ; 
when  fully  dry,  according  to  her  baby  judgment,  she  told  the  sticks 
they  must  now  be  a  bureau,  and  into  a  bureau  they  were  soon  trans- 
formed, which  received  the  clothes  when  they  were  properly  ironed  and 
folded.  Before  the  children  are  given  their  work  they  are  told  to  give 
their  attention,  for  not  more  than  a  minute,  to  something  the  kinder- 
gartner  has  to  show,  and  this  one  moment  is  the  base  of  tlieir  study  for 
the  day.  If  asked  to  give  their  attention  too  long  there  would  be  a 
failure,  for  a  very  young  child  cannot  keep  its  attention  on  one  thing 
k>ng  at  a  time  without  a  strain. 

The  third  gift  was  on  the  table  in  the  next  room  (the  divided  cube). 
As  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday,  some  one  child  had  built  an  arch 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  caught  the 
idea  and  made  arches  for  the  procession — various  arches  and  monu- 
ments in  his  honor.  Finally  a  flag  was  thought  of,  and  all  wanted 
flags.  These  flags  had  been  manufactured  by  the  older  children  on 
some  state  occasion  and  were  now  lent,  so  that  the  jubilee  was  com- 
plete, and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suited  the  emperor  far  better  than 
the  celebration  gotten  up  a  few  days  later  in  his  honor,  for  this  was 
perfectly  spontaneous,  and  given  with  a  heartiness  that  went  to  my 
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heart.  In  another  room,  children  were  weaving,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  other  kindergartens  consisted  in  some  of  the  mats  being 
real  mats,  woven  from  listing,  which  were  to  be  carried  home  for  use, 
and  each  one  felt  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  a  little  community  thai 
had  something  to  do  of  which  each  could  perform  a  part.  The  quiet 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  children,  as  they  worked,  was  past  belief 
if  it  had  not  been  seen. 

The  next  room  was  the  play-room,  where  some  impromptu  play  was 
going  on — the  dramatizing  of  something  that  had  really  happened^ 
their  imaginations  filling  up  any  lack  of  incidents.  This  was  a  true 
picture  of  FrobeFs  own  doings.  He  seized  upon  the  rugged  mount- 
ain at  Keilhau  as  soon  as  he  and  his  pupils  got  there,  to  mould  it  to  his 
purposes — digging  out  rocks  and  making  a  path  up  to  a  pretty  opening 
that  was  to  serve  as  a  resort,  for  they  scarcely  had  anything  to  live  in 
there  at  first  that  could  be  called  a  house.  Mrs.  Schradcr  had  caught 
his  spirit  truly. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  music-room  where  the  elder  children  re- 
paired every  day  to  have  a  real  concert.  Four  drums  and  the  same 
immber  of  tambourines,  cymbals  and  castanets  were  used  by  the  chil- 
dren to  accompany  the  piano.  The  time  was  not  perfect,  but  almost 
incredible  for  such  wee  children,  and  they  were  very  happy  and  self- 
possessed.  Strongly  accented  tunes  were  played,  and  those  who  fully 
understand  how  children  revel  in  such  music,  can  perhaps  faintly  imagine 
how  these  rhythmical  waves  filled  the  little  hearts  with  delight.  This, 
like  all  the  other  occupations,  was  of  short  duration — about  fifteen  min- 
utes perhaps — as  long  as  each  one  could  do  his  part  without  weariness. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall  w^e  saw  a  little  boy  and  girl  washing  dolls' 
clothes.  The  little  boy  was  washing  in  a  tiny  tub  on  a  bench  just  be- 
fore him.  There  stood  a  set  kettle  low  enough  for  his  use,  scoured  as 
bright  as  copper  can  be ;  this  work  is  all  done  by  the  children,  each 
child  leaving  it  as  clean  and  bright  as  it  is  found.  A  line  hung  within 
reach  upon  which  was  a  row  of  fairy  stockings,  drawers,  skirts  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.,  fastened  with  tiny  clothes*  pins.  These  clothes  were  air- 
ing after  having  been  ironed,  and  I  never  saw  nicer  work  done.  The 
little  flat-irons  were  just  the  right  size.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  laun- 
dry, and  I  now  saw  the  charm  of  it.  The  dear  dolls  were  waiting  to 
be  dressed,  and  when  that  was  done,»the  nightgowns  were  to  be  washed. 
Here  was  a  motive  for  work  quite  at  the  child's  level.  It  brought  puke 
delight  because  it  had  an  immediate  object  which  a  dreary  practice  in 
laundry  work  would  not  have  had. 

This  year  there  are  ten  children  who  have  been  through  the  kinder- 
garten, and  now  form  an  advanced  class.  This  will  sound  like  a  para- 
dox to  those  who  know  that  in  Germany  all  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  the  kindergarten  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  The  influence  of  this  particular 
kindergarten  has  been  such,  and  so  marked  upon  the  children  and  their 
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families,  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced  in  this  instance,  though  it 
was  so  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  year 
any  have  been  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  they  are  six  or  more.  It  is  the  complaint  of  all  the 
kiudergartuers  I  meet  here  that  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  i^main 
long  enoug^.  The  children  of  this  advanced  kindergarten,  having  had 
all  their  faculties  so  naturally  cultivated,  can  tell  little  incidents  in  very 
pretty  and  concise  language ;  they  are  then  asked  to  write  down  what 
they  have  said,  which  they  i*eadily  do,  and  then  it  is  examined  as  to  its 
value ;  anything  that  is  wrong  is  made  right,  and  then  the  children  read 
it  and  spell  the  words.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  much  ground  this  can 
be  made  to  cover  legitimately  without  an  arbitrary  direction. 

The  pots  in  which  the  children  cultivate  plants  have  a  tiny  picture 
or  arrangement  of  bright  colors  pasted  on  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
child,  who  thus  knows  it  for  his  own,  having  done  it  himself.  The 
hooks  for  the  coats  and  hats  are  marked  in  a  similar  way  on  'frames 
they  make  themselves.  Parents  of  the  better  classes  sometimes  come 
and  ask  to  have  their  children  admitted,  and  plead  that  they  shall  be 
put  in  a  class  of  the  better  gmde.  The  parents  are  told  there  is  no 
difference,  that  all  are  good  and  clean,  and  are  asked  to  go  through  the 
rooms  and  see  for  themselves  if  there  is  any  one  place  they  would 
choose  over  another.  Without  an  exception  no  choice  is  made.  The 
decided  liberality  of  Mrs.  Schrader*s  views  is  apparent  in  this.  She 
does  not  think  it  best  to  have  many  children  in  one  class,  because  she 
wishes  to  have  everything  as  nearly  like  family  life  as  possible.  The 
directress.  Miss  Scheffel,  is  a  lady  of  the  cultivated  class.  She  takes 
no  class  herself,  and  is  thus  free  to  listen  and  to  watch  for  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  children.  This  kindergarten  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  t)ecause  Mrs.  Schrader  knew  she  could  not  accomplish  much 
without  the  right  helpers.  Her  first  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  such 
persons  as  would  make  sure  the  quality  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
The  kindergartners  of  her  own  training  are  women  who  are  not  so  set 
in  school  ideas  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  new  education  freely. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  growth,  the  principal  aim  to  secure  spon- 
taneous ideas.  Mrs.  Schrader  confines  herself  less  to  the  kindergarten 
material  proper  than  any  kindergartner  that  I  have  known,  but  she 
knows  how  to  take  hold  of  other  things  in  the  Frobelian  spirit.  If  a 
box  is  wanted,  boxes  are  the  occupation  of  the  day.  The  folding,  cut- 
ing,  pasting  and  ornamenting  of  the  covers  are  done  by  the  children, 
and  they  are  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  younger  ones  who  are 
not  able  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  beads,  seeds,  bits  of  wool,  or  a  few 
pine  needles  tliat  are  picked  up  when  walking,  there  is  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  them.  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Schrader  has 
desired  to  have  a  work-school  connected  with  her  kindergarten,  and 
last  year  it  was  established.  Fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  plain  knit- 
ting, wood  carving,  basket-making,  willow  mat  weaving,  etc.,  I  saw  pur* 
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sued  here.  The  school  is  opeii  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  tlie  natural  needs  are  fii"st  attended 
to.  An  advanced  school  has  also  been  opened,  based  on  natural  princi- 
I'lea,  fiufling  science  and  art  and  their  uses  in  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Tiie  varied  world  of  enjoyment  arising  out  of  this  movement  fills  the 
life  here  with  a  continual  charm  that  is  at  first  surprising,  but  when 
one  sees  it  witli  lieait  as  well  as  eyes,  the  wonder  is  that  any  kinder- 
garten should  be  kept  on  any  other  basis.  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
the  cir.ldien  are  invited  to  come  back  in  the  afternoons  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  carry  on  any  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
children,  who  have  left  the  kindergartens  and  gone  into  other  schools, 
are  also  invited,  and  they  come  regularly  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  They  go  into  the  work  rooms,  or  play  with  the  young  ladies 
who  are  being  trained  for  kindergartners,  who  i>reside  over  these  meet- 
ings without  any  superintendence  by  Miss  Scheffel.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  these  young  ladies  become  acquainted  with  the  children. 

The  tables  in  Mrs.  Schrader*s  kindergarten  are  not  lined.  She 
thinks  the  lines  draw  the  attention  from  the  true  artistic  work,  which 
needs  training  of  the  eyes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful German  teacher  of  drawing,  Peter  Schmidt.  The  result  in  Mrs. 
Sclirader's  kindergarten  is  very  fine. 


To  this  account  of  Mra.  Aldrich  we  add  a  few  extracts  from  a  very 
attractive  and  instructive  volume  by  Miss  Lyschinska,  entitled  *"  The 
KiNDERGARTKN  PRINCIPLE — Us  Educaiionol  Value  and  Chief  Applica- 
tions.^* Ikliss  Lyschinska  is  superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Schools 
under  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  she  credits  to  her  association 
with  one  of  Fiobers  family,  Henrietta  Schrader  (nee  Breyman)  of  Ber- 
lin, and  her  tuition,  her  knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten  Principles  as 
developed  in  this  volume.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  A  Ger- 
man Kindergarten^**  the  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Schrader,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Aldrich  sees  so  much  to  admire. 


•Published  by  W.  Isbister,  5C  Ludgate  Hill,  1880.    ISO  pages  with  numerous  iUn»- 
tratioDS. 
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BT  MADAME  A.    DB  FORTUGALL.* 
InspectresB  of  Infant  Schools  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva 


L      CRITICISMS  CONSIDERED. 

The  views  of  Froebel,  a  man  of  original  mercurial  genius,  working  inde- 
pendently of  all  traditions,  were  sure  to  provoke  criticism  and  opposition. 
The  objections  to  their  practical  application  may  be  grouped  as  follows; 
1,  £xpensc;  2,  social  disturbance;  and  3,  violations  of  pedagogic  canons. 

1.    Objections  on  account  of  Expense. 

That  the  new  education,  covermg  several  years  of  the  child's  life  not 
bef(  rj  utilized  for  purposes  of  development,  and  requiring  space,  con- 
structions, equipment,  and  skilled  personal  attention,  calls  for  expenditure 
of  money,  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  results  should,  and  we  believe  do, 
justify  this  expenditure. 

Spacious  and  well-ventilated  premises,  halls  for  work  and  for  play,  a 
yard 'and  a  garden,  are  indispensable.  If  we  add  the  expenses  of  the 
management  and  the  material,  numerous  and  capable  teachers,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  to  establish  and  support  Kindergartens  imposes  great  sacrifices, 
and  that  the  municipalities  and  governments  must  be  entirely  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  these  institutions  before  they  can  be  expected  to  swell 
their  budgets  for  the  purpose  of  founding  them.  We  shall  not  insist 
upon  the  very  imperative  reasons  which  make  us  think  that  the  expenses 
of  construction  and  management  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. Tlie  quite  practical  solution  which  some  Belgian  cities,  Liege,  for 
example,  and  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  have  given  to  this 
question  is  the  best  answer  to  these  criticisms.  The  Kindergartens  of 
Liege  are  communal  establishments,  for  which  that  city  makes  great  sac- 
rifices. The  large  number  of  children  on  their  list  (3,300  children  in  1876) 
proves  that  they  are  in  high  favor,  and  that  the  Froebelian  institutions 
are  highly  appreciated  by  the  population. 

In  Geneva  the  Kindergartens  still  bear  the  name  of  Infant  Schools,  but 
the  method  of  Froebel  is  applied  in  them.  The  law  of  October  19,  1872, 
while  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  communes,  placed  the  schools  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Cantonal  authorities.     The  law  is  as  follows: 

Art.  17.  One  infant  school  at  least  is  established  by  the  Commune. 
The  Department  of  public  instruction  approves  the  regulations  of  these 
schools  and  watches  their  progress.  The  Council  of  State  grants  a 
subsidy  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  infant  schools. 

Art.  18.  The  infant  schools  are  optional  and  gratuitous;  they  receive 
children  until  they  are  six  years  of  age,  and  are  directed  by  mistresses 
and  sub- mi  stresses. 

Art.  id.  The  salaries  of  the  mistresses  and  sub-mistresses  are  fixed  by 
the  Slate.     The  premises  are  furnished  by  the  commune. 

—  * 

*  Paper  In  Proceedinga  of  International  Congress,  1880.    Tranelated  by  Mrs.  Mann. 
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This  law  has  taken  full  effect.  There  are  scarcely  five  or  six  communes 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  that  are  not  already  provided  with  Kindergartens. 
Every  child  who  attends  them  costs  the  Commune  and  the  Canton  on  an 
average  twenty-four  francs  per  year,  or  two  francs  per  month.  These 
grants  are  established  by  the  budget  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880.  In  this  moderate  sum  are  comprised  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Froebel  material,  the  salaries  of  the  mistresses,  the  courses  of  in- 
stiiiction  for  the  teachers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  furniture  are  not  included. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  cost  of  the  Kindergartens  is  not  great. 
Whoever  compares  these  expenses  with  those  incurred  by  the  old  Sallei 
(VAsyle,  for  which  the  maximum  expense  rose  to  fifty  centimes  pwr  child 
per  month,  will  feel  that  the  establishment  of  the  Kindergartens  is  an 
onerous  charge.  But  if  the  governments  and  the  contributors  think  that 
the  system  created  by  Froebel  is  the  basis  of  a  good  public  instruction 
and  constitutes  a  progress  in  school  institutions,  we  think  they  will  not 
recoil  from  sacrifices  which  we  have  by  no  means  exaggeratiid. 

2.     Kindergartens  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  Poor, 

1.  M.  R.  de  Guimps,  in  his  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Education,  re- 
marks: *'The  Kindergarten  could  not  receive  the  great  mass  of  the 
children  of  the  poor;"  and  others  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  the 
very  excellences  of  the  Kindergarten, — its  regularity,  order,  neatness, 
and  happiness,  are  incompatible  with  the  harsh  necessities  of  not  a  few 
families  in  all  cities  and  villages.  This  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  case. 
The  poor  child  in  these  institutions  does  enjoy  comfort  and  happiness, 
but  that  is  precisely  what  Froebel  intended.  The  child  is  indeed  happy 
there ;  as  its  gaiety  and  contentment,  its  whole  expression,  prove  it.  Placed 
there  under  a  motherly  direction,  surrounded  by  little  companions,  it 
enjoys  a  true  family  life,  which  the  paternal  home  can  rarely  furnish. 
The  father,  and  often  the  mother,  obliged  to  work  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children,  abandon  their  domestic  hearth  every  day,  leaving  their 
children  in  the  care  of  an  aged  or  infirm  grandmother,  or  perhaps  of  a 
neighbor  who  often  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  watch  them.  What 
dangers  do  not  the  poor  little  ones  run!  And  these  are  the  little  deserted 
waifs  whom  the  Kindergarten  collects,  to  whom  it  offers  a  happy  and 
busy  life.  But  the  taste  for  neatness  and  order  which  the  Kindergarten 
inculcates  on  its  little  pupils,  and  which  the  latter  carry  home,  is  an  inap- 
preciable gain  to  them  instead  of  a  cruelty.  The  child  does  not  like  to 
go  to  school  improperly  clothed,  badly  washed  and  badly  combed.  Ho 
knows  that  he  will  be  spoken  to  by  the  teacher,  and  we  shall  find  that  lie 
insists  upon  his  mother's  giving  him  the  most  indispensable  physical  care. 
Thanks  to  his  constant  importunities  and  improved  habits,  order,  and 
with  order  economy,  penetrate  many  dwellings,  and  insensibly  raise  the 
moral  code  of  the  family. 

2.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  Kindergarten  interferes  with  the  rights 
of  the  family.  This  criticism,  if  well  founded,  would  be  an  absolute  con- 
demnation of  the  system  of  the  great  Thuringian  pedagogue.  But  let  us 
open  his  works ;  let  us  open  the  Education  of  Man ;  we  find  on  every 
page  the  solicitude,  the  respect,  which  the  sacred  institution  of  the  family 
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inspired  in  Froebel,  an  institution  in  which  he  saw  the  first  elements  of 
society.  We  are  certain  that  those  who  make  this  reproach,  have  never 
read  or  known  either  his  thought  or  his  system.  Is  not  that  which  people 
attack  most  violently  often  that  which  they  know  least  about?  Froebel 
was  so  preoccupied  with  the  future  of  the  family  that  all  his  aspirations 
tended  to  reform  it,  to  re-edify  it,  to  elevate  it.  And  he  confided  this 
reform  to  the  mother.  How  great  and  noble  is  the  part  which  Froebel 
assigns  to  her,  and  how  far  we  still  are  from  rtsalizing  it.  How  many 
mothers  are  even  the  centers  of  the  family  life,  or  acquit  themselves  of 
their  manifold  duties,  and  without  assistance?  Uncultivated,  ignorant 
governesses,  these  are  the  assistants  they  procured  up  to  the  day  when 
Froebel  offered  them  his  Kindergarten.  There  parents  can  safely  send 
their  children  every  day,  and  know  that  they  will  find  in  it  what  their 
home  cannot  give  them,  a  little  world,  where,  under  enlightened  direction. 
they  will  learn  to  live.  And  the  return  home!  How  many  things  to 
recount  after  an  absence  of  some  hours!  The  Kindergarten  is  necessary 
to  the  child  and  to  the  family,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  well- to  do 
citizen  and  to  the  workman,  fur  it  is  a  humanitarian  and  a  social  work. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  wife,  for  the  mother;  it  assists  her  and  forms  her 
for  her  educational  mission. 

"In  order  to  establish  my  work,"  said  Frotbel,  at  the  inauguration  of 
his  Kindergarten  at  Blankenburg,  in  Thuringia,  in  1840,  "I  need  the 
cooperation  of  every  one,  especially  of  women.  Yes,  what  is  necessary 
for  my  success,  is  the  concurrence  of  mothers,  wives,  sisters.  I  therefore 
make  a  serious  appeal,  not  only  to  the  female  population  of  my  country, 
of  Germany,  but  to  all  the  civilized  world.  I  place  my  new  institution  in 
the  hands  of  women;  it  is  to  their  zeal  and  their  tenderness  that  I  confide 
tUs  garden,  that  they  may  cultivate  it  and  make  it  prosper  by  the  care 
that  they  alone  can  and  know  how  to  give." 

8.    Pedagogical  Objections, 

Some  pedagogical  critics,  who  value  the  school  only  for  certain  tradi- 
tional habits  and  acquisitions — keeping  still,  and  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  complain  that  pupils  who  pass  into  the  school  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten have  little  or  no  knowledge,  and  are  often  even  turbulent  and 
impatient  of  discipline.  The  mission  of  the  Kindergarten  is  not  to 
impart  book  knowledge,  but  its  plays  and  occupations  should  give  intelli- 
gence, and  the  power  of  adaptation.  But  even  the  friendly  critics  com- 
plain that  this  intelligence  is  often  accompanied  with  a  want  of  concentra- 
tion. But  whenever  we  have  met  with  it  and  sought  out  the  cause,  we 
have  been  sure  that  it  proceeded  from  a  defective  application  of  the  system. 
How  many  young  teachers  are  not  up  to  their  task!  how  many  go  astray 
in  the  method,  and  take  the  means  for  the  end,  the  letter  for  the  spirit ! 
Yet  we  do  find  some  well  directed  Kindergartens,  although  they  are  still 
too  rare,  and  these  furnish  excellent  pupils  to  the  schools.  We  have 
verified  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  a  first  rational  education  continues 
through  years  of  study,  and  that  this  infiuence  make^  itself  felt  espec- 
ially when  the  instruction  appeals  to  reason,  logic,  and  good  sense. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  main  criticisms  made  upon  FroebeFs  sys- 
tem proceed  from  incomplete  knowledge  of  it,  from  the  imperfect  appli- 
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cation  of  it,  as  well  as  from  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  to  the 
exaggerated  zeal  of  certain  disciples  of  Froebel,  that  many  criticisms  of 
Lis  system  are  due.  Those  disciples  admit  of  no  changes  or  modifications 
in  the  application,  and  give  a  stereotyped  form  to  the  method;  many  even 
go  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  it  cannot  be  touched  without  injury. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 

n.      FURTHER  DEVEIiOPMENT   AND  ADAPTATIONS. 

The  method  produced  by  an  original  mind  can  be  neither  mechanically 
applied,  nor  servilely  imitated.  It  is  to  be  modified  by  the  inHuence  of 
circumstances,  personalities,  and  national  character.  The  character,  the 
tendencies,  even  the  aptitudes,  vary  in  different  countries;  the  system  can 
be  modified  in  its  form,  while  the  spirit  of  it  remains  the  same. 

And  how  many  changes,  not  foreseen  by  the  founder,  have  gradually 
been  introduced,  without  ceasing  to  be  faithful  to  this  spirit.  With  Froe- 
bel,  the  Kindergarten  was  only  the  fjimily  enlarged,  and  was  to  contain 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children.  Now  that  the  Salles  cTAtyU 
and  the  infant  schools  have  adopted  Froebel's  method,  we  have  been 
forced  to  multiply  the  plays  and  occupations,  especially  for  the  lilUe 
children  who  are  received  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  introduce  a  whole  series  of  innovations  too  long  to  be 
enumerated.  In  the  countries  peopled  by  the  Latin  races,  where  the 
children  are  by  temperament  more  lively  and  precocious,  we  must  not 
think  of  imposing  the  method  in  all  its  rigor.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to 
admit  a  period  of  transition,  to  concede  to  the  upper  class  in  Kindergart- 
ens some  of  the  branches  of  instruction  of  the  primary  school,  particu- 
larly reading  and  writing.  As  M.  Buisson  said  in  his  report  upon  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  "What  should  be  absolutely  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed, is  not  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  Kindergartens, 
but  the  preponderant  r61e  and  abstract  character  given  to  these  lessons." 
The  details  of  the  programme  naturally  depend  upon  the  usages  of  each 
country,  and  even  of  each  city.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded  from 
certain  concessions  and  variations  needed  by  the  conditions  of  things, 
that  a  SaUe  d'Asyle  becomes  a  Kindergarten  as  soon  as  a  little  weaving  and 
pricking  are  introduced  into  it.  These  superficial  adaptations  are  neither 
desirable  nor  useful ;  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  material  and 
the  manual  application  of  it;  the  thought  that  presided  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  method,  the  spirit  of  Froebel,  these  are  what  are  necessaiy  to 
animate  and  vivify  the  whole. 

As  to  new  industrial  adaptations,  these  are  possible,  but  not  before  a 
cejtain  age;  they  must  not  be  thought  of  for  little  children.  The  braiding 
of  straw,  an  easy  transition  from  the  weaving  of  paper,  might  be  intro- 
duced in  an  upper  class  of  the  Kindergarten,  together  with  many  system- 
atic occupations;  folding  and  cutting  may  be  transformed  into  box-mak- 
ing; and  we  should  recommend  to  pupils  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age 
rattan  basket-making,  which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  well  executed 
by  children  who  had  been  in  Kindergartens.  But  we  must  not  presume 
too  far  on  the  strength  of  the  little  pupils. 

As  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  embroidery  work  of  Froebel  upon 
needle-work,  it  is  no  longer  contested. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modem  school  is  the  unity  in  educa- 
tion. But  this  unity  docs  not  exclude  a  graduated  division.  The  great 
whole  of  school  institutions  is  divided  into  several  steps;  each  step  is  a 
preparation  for  that  which  follows.  The  Kindergarten,  being  the  first 
step,  must  be  in  intimate  connection  with  the  primary  school,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  basis. 

This  connection  will  only  be  possible  when,  on  one  side,  the  Kindergart- 
ners  shall  receive  good  normal  training,  and  on  the  other,  every  primary 
instructor,  male  or  female,  shall  be  initiated  into  Froebel's  system. 

in.      SPECIAL  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

We  think  a  measure  analogous  to  the  decree  of  the  27th  of  June,  1872, 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Austria,  should  be  introduced  in 
every  country  where  there  is  compulsory  instruction.  The  teachers  of 
Kindergartens,  as  well  as  the  primary-school  teachers,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  normal  training,  and  to  pass  through  examinations  for 
their  certificate  of  capacity.  To  a  certain  point  the  normal  training  given 
to  teachers  of  every  degree  would  be  identical.  It  would  be  the  same  for 
the  principles,  the  same  for  the  method,  but  there  would  be  special  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  stage  of  teaching  to  which  the  candidate  was  going 
to  consecrate  himself.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 
including  the  study  of  psychology  and  general  pedagogy,  would  be  one 
of  these  specialties. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  Kindergartncr  should  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  programme  and  organization  of  the  primary 
grade  of  instruction,  an  indispensable  condition  if  she  wishes  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  primary  school  so  that  they  can  pursue  its  studies  with  profit. 

The  primary-school  teachers  should  study  the  Froebelian  pedagogy,  in 
order  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  their  pupils  have  been 
prepared,  for  there  are  as  many  points  of  contact  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  school,  as  between  different  classes  of  the  latter. 

1$  it  desirable  to  apply  tlie  principles  of  Froebel  in  primary  instruction  f 

Better  to  answer  this  important  question,  let  us  examine  to  what  degree 
of  development  the  little  pupil  has  arrived,  who  leaves  the  Kindergarten 
for  tiie  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

If  He  has  attended  a  good  Froebelian  institution  for  three  or  four  years, 
he  will  certainly  have  acquired  the  gift  of  seeing  for  himself,  the  gift  of 
observation.  Questioned  upon  objects  that  are  daily  striking  his  attention, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  express  what  he  sees  and  what  he  conceives  in 
simple  and  precise  language.  He  ought  to  be  capable  of  designating  each 
object  which  is  familiar  to  him  by  its  name;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  the  properties  of  things,  of  their  practical  use,  to  know 
their  relations  of  size  and  number,  to  distinguish  their  colors,  etc.  Be- 
sides this  general  knowledge,  he  should  be  already  developed  in  reference 
to  individual  and  inventive  work. 

At  this  period  the  character  of  the  child  should  have  been  outlined ; 
conscience,  will,  and  moral  sense  should  be  already  developed  in  him. 
He  should  have  attained  that  degree  of  human  development  in  which« 
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without  prejudice  to  the  sentiment  of  personal  dignity,  he  comprehends 
that  he  is  to  submit  voluntarily  and  fully  to  the  rule  which  is  the  law  for 
the  whole.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  obey  spontaneously,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  obedience ;  that  is,  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  love  what  is  good 
and  detest  what  is  evil.  The  love  of  his  neighbor,  the  first  germ  of  love 
to  God,  the  germ  of  religious  feeling,  should  have  bloomed  in  his  heart. 

As  to  the  physical  development  we  will  not  insist.  Every  day,  every 
hour  passed  in  the  Kindergarten  contributes  to  the  development  of 
strength,  skill,  and  grace. 

Is  the  child  ready  to  begin  study,  properly  so-called?  Is  the  school 
ready  to  receive  him? 

Has  the  school,  as  it  is  organized  to-day,  a  programme,  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  adapted  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Froebelian 
system?  If  we  take  everything  into  consideration  in  the  public  school 
which  the  child  attends  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  we  say  with- 
out hesitation,  no.  We  recognize  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the 
immense  path  traversed,  but  for  causes  too  numerous  to  be  summed  up 
here,  from  our  own  personal  experience  especially,  we  think  there  is  room 
for  a  reform,  the  first  step  of  which  would  be  to  provide  a  transition 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school.  The  founder  of  the  Froebelian 
method,  persuaded  "that  there  is  no  leap  in  the  human  mind,"  that 
everything  is  coordinated,  and  that  its  development  must  also  be  coordi- 
nated, demanded  this  intermediate  class  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  school.  This  intermediate  class,  which  he  called  the  upper  class  of 
the  Kindergarten,  was  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  we  will  study  the 
hints  which  we  meet  upon  the  subject  in  his  works,  and  the  ways  and 
means  to  realize  its  existence. 

Intermediate  Class, 

According  to  Froebel,  the  plays,  talks,  exercises,  and  occupations  of 
the  system  should  be  continued  in  this  intermediate  class.  The  oecupa- 
tibns  are  far  from  being  exhausted  in  the  Kindergarten  proper;  they  are 
scarcely  half  disposed  of;  they  should  be  continued,  then,  and  a  more 
preponderating  part  given  to  the  instruction,  of  which  they  represent  the 
intuitive  element;  the  building-blocks,  the  sticks,  the  folding,  the  weav- 
ing, etc.,  help  the  processes  of  calculation  and  intuitive  geometry.  The 
folding  into  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  etc. ,  will  initiate  the  child  into 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  plane  figures,  their  different  angles,  the 
value  of  these  angles  in  relation  to  their  position,  etc.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  building,  modeling,  and  box-making  will  initiate  him  into  the 
knowledge  of  solids.  These  exercises,  which  are  quite  intuitive,  are  the 
point  of  departure  for  plane  geometry  and  stereometry  (or  the  measuring 
of  solids),  whose  elements  the  child  acquires  without  scientific  definitions, 
or  having  recourse  to  abstraction.  Not  a  lesson  can  pass  without  his 
being  called  upon  to  compare  the  relations  of  objects  and  their  properties. 

The  rings  and  the  sticks,  used  separately  or  in  combination,  give  an 
opportunity  for  invention,  and  the  charming  figures  that  can  be  made 
with  them,  and  afterwards  copied,  give  a  great  attraction  and  a  powerful 
impulse  to  drawing,  for  the  Kindergarten  hardly  exhausts  the  elements 
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which  prepare  for  the  admirable  method  of  linear  drawing  that  Froebel 
composed.  It  is  in  the  intermediate  class  and  the  primary  school  that  the 
teaching  of  linear  drawing  will  find  its  true  place.  It  constitutes  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  penmanship,  of  which  the  pupil 
now  gains  his  first  notions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  the  little  sticks  in  the  Kindergarten  is 
the  preparation  for  arithmetic.  The  child  counts  there  with  these  sticks  as 
he  counted  with  cocjters,  cubes,  etc.,  without  going  beyond  twelve.  In 
the  intermediate  class,  he  does  not  go  beyond  twenty,  but  restrained  in 
these  limits,  he  passes  intuitively  through  all  the  different  operations  of 
arithmetic,  progressing  strictly  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  imitat* 
ing  the  little  sticks  upon  the  slate,  then  gradually  replacing  them  by  fig- 
tires.  As  to  the  talks  and  object  lessons  to  which  selected  poems  serve  as 
illustrations,  they  take  a  more  instructive  character  in  the  intermediate 
class,  and  serve  (as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  primary  school)  as 
preparation  for  natural  history  and  geography.  But  another  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  them.  A<t  the  end  of  every  talk  the  teacher  can  sum  up, 
in  a  few  simple,  clear,  concise  sentences,  some  elementary  notions  to 
which  the  little  story  or  object-lesson  has  led.  These  short  propositions, 
pronounced  clearly  and  correctly,  are  the  points  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  the  mother-tongue,  or  rather  of  its  first  steps,  reading.  Then 
these  propositions  can  be  analyzed* into  words  (five  or  six  words),  the 
words  into  syllables,  the  syllables  into  sounds.  This  first  initiation  into 
the  constituent  elements  of  language  may  occupy  six  months  at  least,  and 
prepare  for  the  rending  lessons  which  the  child  will  receive  in  the  lower 
stage  of  the  primary  school.  Then  the  symbol,  the  sign,  the  letter  will 
be  given  him  for  the  sound  which  he  knows.  This  preparatory  work 
abridges  and  facilitates  the  study  of  reading,  takes  from  it  all  its  dryness, 
and  secures  its  results.  This  intermediate  class  for  children  six  or  seven 
years  old  is  a  very  important  one.  AYe  will  even  say  that  we  think  it 
indispensable,  in  order  to  secure,  through  the  coming  years  of  study,  the 
advantages  of  Frocbel's  system;  indispensable  to  the  primary  school, 
provided  the  primary  school  accepts  the  Kindergarten  as  its  basis,  and  its 
points  of  departure,  and  consents  to  be  the  continuation,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  intermediate  class  opens  the  way;  it  alone  can  ren- 
der possible  the  introduction  and  application  of  the  principles  of  Froebel 
to  the  primary  school ;  it  is  the  necessary  link  which  will  one  day  make 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  an  organized  whole. 

Education  by  Doing. 

But  the  intermediate  class  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  first  step  of  the 
reform  which  Froebel  looked  forward  to  for  the  present  primary  school. 
Tills  reform  is  to  consist  especially  in  the  introduction  of  the  Froebelian 
principle  of  work,  of  intelligent,  methodical  work,  which  demands  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  activities  of  the  child,  and  which  procures  him  the 
satisfaction  that  every  effort  brings  which  is  crowned  with  success.  To 
make  work  anything  but  a  hard  and  inevitable  law,  to  make  it  loved  for 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  the  source,  this  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  Kindergarten  in  the  future. 
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A  great  point  in  this  conception  of  work  is  that  it  alone  permits  the 
parallel  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  forces.  The  thought 
of  organizing  classes  of  industrial  labor  does  not  date  from  the  present 
time;  and  wherever  the  trial  has  been  made,  it  has  given  excellent  results.* 
The  pupils  prepared  in  the  Kindergartens  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
them,  and  prove  their  skill  and  intelligence.  To  introduce  manual  labor, 
we  are  told,  is  an  impossible  thing;  the  programmes  are  never  executed. 
Where  is  the  necessary  time?  We  are  among  those  who  think  that  in  the 
actual  execution  of  the  programmes  there  is  much  time  lost,  many  forces 
frittered  away.  Before  his  tenth  or  eleventh  year  the  child  is  still  too 
young  to  be  restrained  during  several  consecutive  hours  in  a  purely  intel- 
lectual labor,  without  injuring  the  devrelopment  of  his  faculties.  Besides, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  having  been  prepared  for  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, the  difficulties  and  delays  against  which  the  teacher  has  struggled, 
and  which  absorb  much  precious  time,  no  longer  existing,  we  should  sec 
the  hours  of  study  diminish  of  themselves.  Three  hours  a  day  conse- 
crated to  actual  study  would  be  sufficient,  and  would  allow  two  hours 
devotion  to  manual  labor.  The  progress  of  the  pupils,  far  from  suffering 
by  it,  would  gain  by  it;  for  the  child,  always  on  the  alert  and  well  dis- 
posed, would  beam  with  pleasure  and  eagerness.  The  occupations  of  the 
Froebel  method,  developed  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  would 
find  their  place  here,  and  would  do  excellent  service,  especially  in  the  first 
two  or  three  classes  of  the  primary  school.  The  branches  mentioned  in 
the  following  list  are  those  whose  introduction  into  the  programme  of  the 
primary  school  we  think  both  desirable  and  possible.  We  join  to  the  list 
of  the  occupations  the  number  of  hours  that  might  be  devoted  to  them: 
weaving,  two  hours  a  week;  paper-cutting,  one  hour;  folding,  two  hours; 
drawing,  two  hours;  modeling,  two  hours;  box-making,  two  hours. 

It  results  from  what  precedes,  that  the  question  of  introducing  the 
principles  of  Froebel  into  the  primary  school  should  be,  according  to  us, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  that  this  introduction  is  only  possible  by 
the  assistance  of  an  intermediate  class,  annexed  as  an  upper  step  to  the 
Kindergarten,  and  forming  the  connection  between  this  and  the  prinuuy 
school,  which,  on  its  side,  is  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  great  philo- 
sophic pedagogue.  To  develop  the  instrument  of  labor,  the  hand,  and 
also  the  intelligence,  to  make  the  body  strong  and  supple,  and  the  mind 
lucid  and  profound,  to  educate  men  and  not  scholars,  would  not  this  be  a 
great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  social  problem?  We  will  not  deny 
that  this  aim  is  an  ideal  one,  but  we  think  with  our  great  compatriot, 
Emmanuel  Kant,  **  that  we  ought  to  educate  children  not  according  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  human  race,  but  according  to  a  better  possible 
condition  in  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  idea  of  humanity, 
and  its  completed  destiny." 

•  See  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edacation : 

Labor  in  Juvenile  Reform  School*,  III..  1^  882,  8S>3,  666,  821. 

Kindermann  and  School*  of  Bohemia,  XXVII.,  811. 

Realietic  Studies  and  I^bor,  XVII.,  .33, 151 :  XIX.,  628;  XXL,  202. 

Technical  Schools  in  Europe  Generally,  XVII.,  SH;  XXL,  U-800;  XXVIII.,  1014. 

Labor  Element  in  Systems  of  Pestalozzl,  f'ellenberg.  and  Wehrli,  X.,  81 ;  XXX.,  MIL 

Manual  Labor  In  American  Schools,  XV^.  231 ;  XXVIL,  257. 

Labor  Element  In  English  Schools,  X.,  765;  XXIL,  28-250. 
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INFANT  ASTLUMS— CRADLE  SCHOOLS— KINDERGABTEN. 

Asylums  for  children  form  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, 
particalarly  in  a  country  like  France,  where  the  custom  of  sending  infanta  out 
to  be  nursed  has  been  universally  prevalent  for  a  long  time.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  will  of  course  determine  the  fate  which  awaits  the  tender 
infant  during  the  first  months  of  its  existence.  If  the  parents  be  wealtliy,  or 
eren  belong  to  the  middle  class,  a  healthy  nurse  is  procured,  according  to  the 
adrice  of  an  experienced  physician  ;  nothing  is  Icfk  undone  that  tends  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  infant,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  meet 
snccessfully  the  many  dangers  incidental  to  its  young  life.  Far  different  is  the 
case  with  that  vast  majority  of  infants  whose  parents  either  live  in  abject 
pOYerty,  or  who,  in  order  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood,  are  both  obliged  to  work 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night  away  from  home.  That  which,  with  rich 
parents,  is  only  a  close  adherence  to  a  long-established  custom,  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  effeminate  age,  becomes  to  poor  people  a  dire  necessity. 

The  danger  of  this  whole  system  of  sending  infants  out  to  be  nursed  was  fully 

exposed  by  M.  Mayer,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  physician,  could  speak  from 

experience,  and  in  1865  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  which  he  says : 

"  This  is  a  crusade  which  we  are  going  to  wage  against  an  absunl  and  bar- 
barous custom,  that  of  abandoning,  a  fbw  hours  after  its  birth,  a  cherishe< 
being,  whose  advent  has  been  aniently  desired,  to  the  care  of  a  rough  ])easant- 
woman,  whom  the  parents  have  never  seen  before,  whose  character  and  manners 
the  real  mother  does  not  know,  wlio  carries  away  the  dearest  treasure  to  some 
unknown  village  in  the  provinces,  the  name  of  which  perhaps  is  not  even  given  on 
the  map  of  France.  There  is  something  so  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  in  this, 
that  twenty  years  hence  it  will  hardly  be  credited.  There  are  excellent  mothers 
who  resignctliy  submit  to  this  sacrifice  without  any  other  sign  of  being  sh(K*ked 
than  some  furtive  tears,  which  they  carefully  hide,  as  too  great  an  induljrencc 
to  human  weakness.  If  we  add  that  the  mother  has  not  always  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  the  newly-bom  infant  directly  in  the  hands  oi  the  person  who  is 
to  nurse  it,  but  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  women  from  the  country 
come  to  Paris  to  gather  the  nurselings  and  to  distribute  them  afterwards  through 
the  provinces,  we  shall  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  faets,  and  it  forms  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  a  trade 
no  less  productive  of  strange  developments  than  the  slave-trade." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  M.  Mayer  proposed  to  form  a  '*  Society  /or  the 

protection  of  in/ants,*'  the  aim  of  which  is  to  be : 

1.  To  guard  the  infants  against  the  dangers  usually  attending  the  nursing  by 
hired  nurses,  far  from  their  parents,  without  sufficient  superintendence  and 
without  satisfactory  guarantee. 

2.  To  put  into  practice  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  present  advanced 
medical  science  for  the  physical  development  of  infants,  before  undertaking  to 
cultivate  their  mental  powers.  31 
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3.  To  pursue  simultaneously  at  a  suiUiblc  age  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel* 
Icctual  trainiu;;  of  the  chiM. 

This  society  is  to  attain  this  threef«)M  end  hy  estahlishin*  so^illcd  "  Maternal 
colonies"  in  the  nei^hl»orhoo(l  of  the  great  cities,  an<l  pn»vidin«^  them  with 
carefullv-selected  nurses;  also  with  milch-cows  of  8uj)erior  hriHMl,  to  furnwh  tlie 
milk  required  fur  artirteial  nursinj;,  and  by  a  system  of  rewanb  given  to  those 
nurses  who  accomplish  their  task  in  the  best  manner. 

The  eflforts  of  M.  Mayer  have  lal  to  the  organization  of  societies  in  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

GARDERIES. 

But  even  under  the  most  favorahlo  circumstances,  even  with  a  devoted  and 
attentive  nurs<»,  the  painfulness  of  the  infant's  separation  from  its  mother  is  not 
diminishetl  whether  the  parents  of  the  child  be  rich  or  j)oor.  In  tlic  c:isc  of 
poor  jiarents  there  will  be  additional  cia^umstances  to  make  this  separation  a 
very  jiainful  one.  The  father  anil  mother  are  oblige<l  to  work  incessantly  in 
onler  to  gain  the  mains  of  subsistence,  and  no  other  courM*  is  left  open  to  them 
than  either  to  confide  the  infant  to  the  care  of  the  lMM<j»ital  founded  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  or  to  ke<*])  it  at  home,  thus  depriving  themselves  uf  |»art  of 
the  earnings  indispensable  for  their  living.  The  charitable  s«icieties  lend  some 
aid  in  this  latter  c;u*e,  but  not  sufficient ;  and  when  the  eliild  li:w  bet'u  weanod, 
and  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  again,  it  is  given  t«»  the  care  of  a  little  brother 
or  sister,  who  generally  arc  Siully  in  want  of  being  taken  care  of  themsclveA. 
If  the  mother  confides  her  infant  to  a  so-<'alled  //ci/c/c: iV,  or  to  one  of  those 
**  weaning  establishments  **  which  have  no  legsil  cxistcntn*,  an<l  wdmdi,  with  or 
without  the  approbation  of  the  mayor,  ]>rescribcd  in  the  regulations,  arc  but  too 
often  directed  bv  careless  women,  she  h;i8  still  reason  to  tR'mblo  for  tlio  health 
and  well  being  of  her  infant.  In  a  nari-ow  room,  deprivc<l  of  fresh  air  and 
light,  the  unhapjiy  creatures  are  crowded  together;  their  Iwxlily  development  is 
retarded,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their  menUd  powers  remain  totally 
unileveloped,  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  sup<'rintending  women,  who 
rule  onlv  bv  the  ro<l.     And  even  if  the  mother  kecMJS  her  child  at  home  on 

V  W  I 

Sundays  and  feiist  days  the  expense  will  be  70  centimes  i)er  day,  or  17  fr.,  20 
cts.  per  month. 

CRilCHE,   OR   CRADLE-SCHOOL. 

The  evil  had  certainly  reached  its  climax  when,  in  the  rear  \Mi,  M.  Marhcau 
piid  a  visit  to  one  of  the.*<e  establLsInuents.  This  visit  had  far-reachin;;  con- 
«(quences,  and  l)ccame  in  fact  the  turning  point  towards  a  better  .»iystem  of 
infmt-education  in  France.  The  woman  who  had  several  little  infants  huddled 
together  in  a  miserable  i-oom,  on  IjcM'iig  (picstioned  gave  the  following  account: 
thnt  Jis  a  general  rule  she  had  only  live  (»r  six  infants;  that  her  customers  paid 
her  only  eight  sous  j)cr  head,  and  six  sous  in  addition  if  she  provided  foo<l  for 
the  child;  that  in  the  morning  the  mothers  used  to  bring  clean  linen  and  take 
the  soiliMl  nway  in  the  evening,  when  they  fetched  their  children,  and  that  if  the 
infants  wore  not  yet  weaned,  the  mothei*s  came  to  nurse  them  them.selves  at  the 
hours  when  they  took  their  meals.  These  last  words  were  a  r.iv  of  liuht  to  M. 
Marheau,  and  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  instituting  '* cradle-schools."  In.>«tead 
of  indulging  in  idle  laments  on  the  evil  eflect  of  large  factories,  or  making  vain 
efforts  to  stop   the  irrepressible  march  of  modem  industrj*,  this   thoroughly 
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honest  and  common-sense  man  at  once  conceived  a  plan  to  rcmcdj  the  evil. 
Two  problems  were  to  bo  solved.  As  regards  the  mothers,  how  a  safe  guarantee 
could  be  provided  which  neither  the  superintendence  of  a  young  child  nor  an 
old  woman  could  offer ;  as  i-cgurds  the  infants,  how  thj^y  could  have  the  milk 
which  nature  herself  providirs  in  the  mother's  brcjutt,  and  the  aflfectionate  care 
which  their  tender  age  demands.  M.  Marbeau  immediately  went  to  work  to 
realize  his  projects.  He  gave  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  to  the  Department  of  Benevolent  Institutions,  of  which  he  was  a  meml)er, 
and  submitted  to  their  approbation  his  plan  for  a  "cnulle-school."  A  com* 
mittee  was  ap))ointed,  and  M.  Marl>eau  charged  with  the  report.  He  proved  ia 
this  report  "  that  it  was  a  solemn  duty  to  extend  aid  to  these  poor  mothers  and 
|ioor  infants;  that  a  cradle-school  was  possible;  that  it  would  cost,  all  told, 
only  about  fifty  centimes  per  head;  that  the  expenses  of  organizing  the  first 
establishment  would  be  trifling,  and  easily  met  by  charitable  donation  ! "  This 
report  awakened  the  sympathy  of  many,  and  though  the  Department  of  Benev- 
olent Institutions  did  not  feel  justified  in  i^iving  official  aid  to  this  private 
undertaking,  yet  most  of  its  members,  as  founders  of  the  establishment,  sub- 
scribed a  sum  towanls  its  support.  -Contributions  came  in  from  all  sides,  and 
tba  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  a  large  donation,  completed  the  required  sum. 

On  the  14th  NovemI)er,  1844,  M.  Marbenu  was  thus  enabled  to  open  the  first 
institution,  organized  after  his  plan,  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  ])arts  of  Paris, 
No.  81,  Rue  do  Chaillot.  In  remembrance  of  the  infancy  of  our  Savior  he 
called  it  crccht  (manger.)  There,  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated  room,  the 
infants  were  kept  from  .5.30  A.  ]M.  till  8.30  P.  M.  in  summer,  and  from  6.30 
A.  M.  till  8  P.  M.  in  winter,  at  the  small  charge  of  twenty  centimes  per  day 
for  each  infant.  During  this  time  the  mothers,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work,  came  at  certain  stated  times  each  day  to  nurse  their  children,  till  they 
were  weaned.  After  the  children  have  all  been  taken  home  in  the  evening  the 
room  is  left  open  all  night,  to  let  the  vitiated  air  escape,  and  be  entirely  reno- 
vated. Sundays  and  feast  days  the  cradle-school  remains  closed,  in  order  that 
by  thus  bringing  parents  and  children  together  once  a  week  the  family-tie  may 
not  be  too  much  relaxed.  Kind,  patient,  and  intelligent  women  attended  the 
children  all  day  long,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady  inspectress,  whose 
charity  and  social  position  gave  suflicient  guarantee  for  their  being  well  cared 
for.  A  physician  was  employed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  school,  to  attend  to 
all  cases  of  sickness,  and  see  that  the  children  from  the  age  of  1  to  3  ye:irs  were 
supplied  with  food  best  suited  to  their  nge. 

The  rapid  success  of  this  institution,  which  soon  could  not  contain  the  num- 
ber of  infants  that  were  sent  thither,  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  felt  that 
to  aid  the  working  man  in  the  care  and  education  of  his  infanb^  was  rendering 
a  great  service  to  the  family,  as  thereby  greater  inducements  were  held  out  to 
him  to  marry,  and  the  general  miser}-  of  the  poorer  classes  greatly  allonated. 
Frequent  enquiries  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution,  and  numerous  visitors  convinced  themselves,  by 
personal  inspection,  of  its  successful  working. 

In  February,  1845,  M.  Marbeau  published  his  work,  entitled:  "Cradle 
schools,  or  the  means  of  lessening  the  misery  of  the  proi>le  by  increasing  the 
population,''  which  (Sept.  10,  1846)  was  rewarded  by  the  Monthyon  prize  given 
by  the  French  Academy.  M.  Villemain  very  a])propriately  remarked  on  this 
occasion  :  "  Thus  is  realized  whatever  there  was  practicable  in  the  theories  and 
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wishes  of  some  speculative  men.  The  object  is  not  to  establish  a  chimerical  and 
oppressive  community  amon{;:st  men,  but  to  give  a  safe  support  to  the  com- 
mencement of  life  in  order  to  render  its  after-course  easier  and  better.  Here  as 
everywhere  the  work  of  humanity  is  a  political  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
family  and  the  state  a  more  numerous,  a  healthier,  and  stronger  population, 
accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  to  habits  of  order,  which  are  the  germs  of  all 
social  discipline.'* 

What  favor  these  institution^*  found  with  the  public  may  be  inferred  from  a 
work  by  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  whose  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed  uide  by  side 
with  that  of  the  founder,  entitled  :  "  Visit  to  the  Moilel  Cradle- School,'*  and  his 
*'  General  Report  on  the  Cradle- Schools  of  Paris,"  both  published  towards  the 
end  of  1846,  in  which  he  counts  already  nine  institutions  of  this  kind,  containing 
180  cradles,  and  receiving  as  many  as  223  infants. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  other  cities,  viz. :  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  Melun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Rennes,  and  it  was  likewise 
soon  imitated  by  other  countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 
China,  and  America. 

Febniary  25th,  1847,  M.  Dupin,  senior,  inaugurated  the  "Society  for  Cradle 
Schools,"  which  aids  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  establishments  in  the 
Seine  Department.  The  clergy  also  sanctioned  and  encouraged  these  efforts; 
men  like  Thiers,  Dufaure,  de  Fallou,  de  Melun,  lent  their  aid,  and  Emile 
Deschamps  mtide  them  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  touching  poems. 

The  central  and  administnitive  authorities  no  less  favored  the  work.  An 
imperial  decree  of  Febniary  26,  1862,  placed  the  cradle-school  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  "Maternal  Society"  and  the  "Asylums."  The  empress  herself  took 
them  under  her  protection,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Persigny, 
sent  his  order  concerning  these  schools  to  the  Prefects  (date<l  June  30,  1862). 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Department  likewise  strongly  recommended  them  in 
his  order  of  January,  1863. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1 867,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  Motlel  Cradle-School  of  Sainte-Marie  was  openeil  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  for  the  reception  of  infants,  and  was  in  successful  working  onler 
till  the  closing  of  the  Exposition.  It  had  a  committee  of  administration,  a 
ladies'  committee,  and  a  medical  committee,  and  was  amply  supplied  with  every 
thing  required,  linen,  kitchen  and  washing  ajiparatus,  and  all  the  implements 
for  nursing  as  well  as  amusing  infants.  Sjjccial  mention  is  due  to  the  ingenious 
invention  of  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  called  by  him  la  Pouponniere,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  He  thus  describes  it :  "  This  piece  of  furniture  I 
call  la  pouponniere,  from  the  word  potipon  (an  endearing  name  for  quite  a  small 
child).  It  forms  his  first  field  of  activity,  as  the  cradle  is  his  first  place  of  rest. 
The  children,  if  they  do  not  wi*ili  to  sleep  any  longer,  find  here:  1.  A  place 
where  they  are  safe  from  all  danger;  2.  Something  to  lean  upon  whilst  making 
their  first  stej)s ;  3.  A  gallery  with  a  double  bannister,  where  they  can  make 
their  first  tour  of  the  world;  4.  A  dining-room,  where  one  woman  suffices  to 
distribute  to  them  their  food,  as  to  a  nest  full  of  little  binls."  Whilst  the  poth 
j)onniire  serves  as  a  dining-room  and  playground  for  children  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  cradle,  and  who,  stretched  out  on  a  soft  carpet,  amuse  themselves  in  a 
manner  totiilly  unknown  to  the  victims  of  the  old  swaddling-clothes  system,  M. 
Marbeau  provides  also  an  exercise  for  the  larger  children  by  an  invention  which 
he  calls  la  petite  diligence,  *'  the  little  mail  coach."    Six  children  who  cannot  jot 
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walk  are  placed  in  it,  three  who  are  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  who  are  glad  to 
nerve  as  horses,  are  attached  to  it ;  three  more  push  behind,  whilst  othern,  armed 
with  innocent  little  whips,  gallop  alongside  of  the  vehicle,  and  all  this,  super- 
intended by  a  nurse,  results  in  a  healthy  exercise  for  some  of  them,  and  a  capital 
amusement  for  the  others. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  object  for  which  the  "  Cradle-School "  was 
placed  in  the  Exposition  was  fully  attained.  It  was  constantly  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  not  a  single  objection  was  raised  to  its  practical  operation.  In  six 
months  it  threw  more  light  on  the  wants  of  the  infantile  age,  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  earliest  education,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in 
twenty  years.  It  demonstrated  how  to  counteract  the  dreadful  mortality  of 
infants  (17  per  cent,  on  an  average  during  the  first  year),  which  to  a  large 
degree  may  be  traced  to  the  system  of  sending  children  to  be  nursed  away  from 
home,  or  to  their  careless  treatment  at  home. 

ASYLUMS  FOR  CHILDBEX. 

The  idea  of  instituting  asylums  for  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
seven  years  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  cradle-schools.  As  early  as  787  of 
the  Christian  era  we  find  that  a  priest  (Dateo)  founded  such  an  asylum  at 
Milan,  where  poor  children  were  kept,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  up  to  the 
seventh  year  of  their  age.  The  object  of  this  asylum  was  to  open  a  place  of 
refuge  for  children  of  poor  parents,  to  secure  them  from  the  dangers  of  being 
left  at  home  alone,  or  of  roaming  about  the  streets,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  the  parents  of  following  undisturbedly  their  daily  avocation.  This  benevolent 
idea  in  founding  such  asylums  is  therefore  many  centuries  old,  but  the  educa- 
tional idea  is  more  modem ;  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Diderat,  in  France,  1 763  ; 
Betzky,  in  Prus-'ia,  1775;  Oberlin  and  Louisa  Schaeppler,  1770;  Madame  de 
Pastoret,  in  France,  1801;  Robert  Owen,  in  Scotland,  1819;  in  the  letters 
written  by  Pestalozzi  (Switzerland)  to  M.  Greaves  in  London,  in  1818,  and  in 
the  masterly  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  21,  1835. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  under  different  names  in  various 
countries.  In  Germany  as  "  Klein kinderschule,"  by  the  Princess  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  (1807),  and  the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  (1816) ;  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land as  "Infant  Schools,"  by  Robert  Owen  (1819);  in  Italy  as  "  Scuole 
Infantile,"  by  Ferrauta  Aposti  (1829);  in  Belgium  as  "Ecoles  Gardiennes" 
(1827).      • 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  these  asylums  in  France  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  Madame  Mallet,  very  clearly  defining  their  object  (written  in  1835)  : 
"  The  asylum  receives  the  child  of  the  poor  during  the  daytime,  whilst  the 
mother  is  working  away  from  home ;  here  it  is  carefully  guarded  and  instructed ; 
here  it  is  happy,  and  learns  to  know  its  duties;  it  receives  its  first  religious  im- 
pressions, and  contracts  pure  and  peaceful  habits ;  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
isolation  and  bad  example,  it  grows  in  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  when 
the  moment  arrives  of  leaving  the  asylum,  and  being  cast  on  the  wild  sea  of 
life,  it  is  better  able  to  keep  a  clear  course  amidst  its  roaring  waves.  The 
object  of  the  asylum  is  not  only  a  moral  and  religious  one,  but  eminently  a 
social  one,  because  by  guarding  the  children  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed,  we  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  to 
society  in  after  years.  The  education  which  the  child  receives  here  is  the  same 
which  a  good  and  faithful  mother  would  give  during  the  first  years  of  her  child's 
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life,  if  she,  being  endowed  with  the  necessary  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
could  devote  all  her  time  to  it." 

The  lirht  impetus  toward  establishment  of  such  asylums  in  France  was  giren 
in  1801  by  Madame  de  Pastoret,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  any  important  results. 
When,  however,  in  1826,  it  became  known  in  France  that  "Infant  Schools" 
had  been  established  in  England,  it  was  determined  to  imitate  this  example  at 
once.  A  committee  was  appointed  under  the  direction  of  Abb6  Desgenettes, 
superiiiti'ndent  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Madame  de  Pastoret.  This  committee 
of  ladies  published  a  prospectus  and  solicited  contributions,  which  during  the 
first  year  reached  the  amount  of  6,901  francs.  As  this  sum  was  not  sufficient, 
an  application  for  aid  was  sent  to  the  "  General  Council  of  Hospitals,"  which,  in 
May,  1826,  made  a  donation  of  3,000  francs,  and  gave  a  house  situated  in  the 
Hue  du  Bac,  where  soon  eighty  children  (from  2  to  6  years)  were  instructed  by 
Sisters  of  Providence  de  Fortieux.  As  however  the  system  had  not  yet  been 
fully  understood,  only  two  English  pamphlets  on  the  subject  having  been  trans- 
lated, enquiries  had  to  be  instituted  anew.  It  was  at  this  time  (1827)  that  M. 
Cochin,  who,  without  knowing  anything  about  Uiesc  efforts  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, had  privately  inaugurated  a  similar  school  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Rue 
des  Gobelins,  was  first  brought  in  connection  with  it.  He  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  their  undertaking,  and  procured  an  active  and  perscx'cring  person, 
Madame  Millet,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
practically  the  system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools  of  that  country.  M.  Cochin 
shortly  after  went  there  himself.  Having  studied  the  system  theoretically, 
whilst  Madame  Millet  had  gone  through  a  practical  course,  they  both  returned 
to  France.  This  lady  at  once  undertook  the  superintendence  of  an  asylum  in 
the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  and  M.  Cochin,  at  his  own  expense,  founded  the  great 
free  asylum  for  1,000  children,  which  since  March  22,  1831,  has  been  called 
after  his  name,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee founded  three  asylums,  where  600  children  were  kept  every  day.  This 
of  course  soon  exhausted  their  slender  funds,  the  contributions  diminished,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  1829,  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  there  were  only 
1,250  francs  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  whilst  the  annual  expenses  for  Paris 
amounted  to  about  16,000.  No  other  course  was  left  open  but  to  apply  again 
for  aid  to  the  "  General  Council  of  Hospitals."  This  appeal  proved  not  in  vain, 
for  by  a  decree  of  this  council,  published  October  23,  1829,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  government  took  the  whole  work  under  its 
jirotection,  and  the  ladies'  committee  was  charged,  February  3,  1830,  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  asylums  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  work  now  lost  its 
private  character,  and  became  a  public  institution,  receiving  a  sure  support  from 
iho  L^ovemmont,  thus  establishing  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  July,  1836,  a  ntscript  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  placed  the 
asylums  from  January  1,  1837,  under  ihe  administration  of  the  school  authori- 
ties, created  by  the  law  of  June  28,  1833.  The  legal  existence  of  the  ladies' 
committee  thus  reached  its  end,  after  a  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  it  had  received,  by  charitiible  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  sum  of  247,912 
francs  37  centimes,  and  gradually  founded  24  asylums.  In  spite  of  this  change, 
the  ladies  of  the  committee  were  invited  to  continue  their  functions,  under  the 
title,  "Ladies'  Directress,"  and,  joyfully  consenting,  have  since  that  time 
devoted  all  their  leisure  hours  to  this  work.     When  in  1837  a  "  Committee  on 
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Asylums  **  was  appointed,  all  of  them  found  a  place  in  it.  Since  that  time  the 
'*  Aftylums  for  Children  "  have  been  reckoned  among  the  primary  schools  ;  their 
future  has  been  fully  secured,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  ^ivc  a  public 
exhibit  of  their  advantages,  and  the  best  way  of  founding  and  directing  them. 
This  was  done  in  1833  by  M.  Cochin,  who  in  that  year  published  his  "  Manual 
for  Primary  Infant  Schools  or  Asylums."  Though  this  standard  work  thoroughly 
exhausts  the  subject,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  advisable  to  promulgate  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  still  further,  and  a  journal  was  consequently  started  by  M. 
Cochin  and  M.  Batelle,  called  '* Lansi  I'enfance*'  ("The  Infant's  Friend,") 
which  has  been  ])ublished  by  M.  Hac*hettc  (Paris)  from  January  1,1835,  to 
December  31,  1840,  and  has  thoroughly  treated  every  subject  of  interest  concern- 
ing infant  schools.  For  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  appear,  because  it  was  thought 
that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  been  diffused.  When  the  whole 
work  of  infant  schools  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  new  methods  and  regula- 
tions became  necessary,  the  journal  was  taken  up  again  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  May  16,  1854  (by  an  imperial  decree).  The  asy- 
lums were  placed  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  central  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
In  this  same  year  a  third  scries  of  the  journal  was  commenced  by  M.  Eugene 
Bradre,  and  has  in  its  new  form  continued  to  appear  to  the  present  day.  It 
ha3  been  a  perfect  success,  and  has  been  the  means  of  continually  throwing  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  new  improvements.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  so-called  "  Kindergarten"*  first  introduced  by  Froebel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi, 
which  has  found  special  favor  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
Thus,  theoretically  and  practically  much  has  been  done  to  further  *'  infant 
education,"  and  with  the  constant  development  of  science  in  all  its  various 
spheres,  we  can  joyfully  look  into  the  future,  hoping  that  this  plant,  rooted  in  a 
fertile  ground,  may  constantly  bear  richer  fruits,  spread  its  branches  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TEACHERS  OF  INFANT  ASYLUMS. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  we  add  some  remarks  on  "  'i'he  Normal  School " 
now  connected  with  the  asylums.  Ti  1  December  22,  1837,  the  day  which  gave 
official  sanction  to  these  establishments,  the  only  means  of  instruction  were  the 
advice  given  by  Madame  Millet  and  the  excellent  manual  of  M.  Cochin  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  only  a  good  moral  reputation  was  required  of  the  dir(K?tresscs  and 
teachers.  The  royal  decree  now  obliged  them  to  undergo  an  examination,  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which  of  course  implied  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  course  of  instruction.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  till  the  year  1847, 
when  Madame  Pa])e-Carpcnticr,  directress  of  an  asylum  at  Mans,  published  her 
work,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Direction  of  Asylums,"  which  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public  and  the  authorities.  M.  de  Salvandy,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  at  his  suggestion  Madame 
Jules  Mallet  and  Madame  Pape  formed  a  ladies'  committee.  A  small  room  was 
hired  in  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Paul,  and  arrangements  made  to  receive  five 
pupils,  which  number  soon  incrcjiscd  to  ten.    Madame  Pape  was  the  directress. 

*The  Kindergartea  of  Froebel,  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  French  philanthropistt  and 
liaehers  by  the  Baroness  Marenhaltz  Ralow  through  a  series  of  Letter))  and  Lectures,  alter* 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  Die  Jjbtit  Labour, 
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Ifadame  Pape-  CarpenUer, 

Maria  Carpcntier  was  born  at  La  Fl^he  in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe 
in  1815.  She  showed  early  a  decided  taste  for  letters  and  the  management 
of  children,  and  m  1884  she  was  associated  with  her  mother  in  the  direction 
of  a  Salle  d'aiale,  or  infant  school,  founded  by  a  philanthropic  society. 
After  several  years  successful  experience  in  this  associated  work,  she 
became  in  1842  directress  of  a  Model  Infant  School  at  LeMans,  and  in  1847 
was  summoned  to  the  capital  to  organize  a  Training  Class  for  teachers  of 
this  grade.  In  1849  she  was  married  to  M.  Pape,  an  officer  in  the  Paris 
guard.  Her  husband  died  in  1858,  when  she  was  left  with  the  education 
and  support  of  two  girls  of  her  own,  three  orphan  children  of  her  brother, 
and  a  fourth  of  a  deceased  friend.  She  did  her  work  nobly  as  teacher  and 
mother — making  her  Training  Class  and  Infant  School  a  model  for  similar 
work  elsewhere,  and  by  her  Manual  of  Directions  for  Infant  School 
Teachers,  her  Object  Lessons  {Leeons  de  Chores),  Zoologie  and  similar 
works  for  young  people,  making  valuable  additions  to  the  pedagogical 
and  juvenile  literature  of  France.  Her  Manual  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  received  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs. 

In  1855-6  she  became  interested  through  the  Baroness  Y.  Marenholts- 
Billow  in  Froebel's  system,  and  in  connection  with  her  Infant  School 
made  demonstration  of  the  methods  and  value  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1867  at  a  conference  of  teachers  held  at  the  Sorborne  during  the  great 
exposition  of  that  year,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  she  gave  a  course  of  practical  pedagogy  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
Infant  School  System,  with  demonstrations  by  classes  of  little  children. 
She  urged  all  teachers  and  mothers  "  to  get  more  space  and  air,  and  out  of 
door  life  for  their  children;  make  them  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature;  transfer  a  portion  of  your  school  grounds  into  garden,  that 
flowers  and  verdure  may  gladden  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  your  children, 
and  employ  at  once  their  hands  and  their  minds." 

After  twenty-five  years  of  successful  practical  work  as  a  teacher  she  was 
made  in  1874  Inspcctress  General  of  SaUes  d*  Aisle  throughout  France, 
and  died  in  July  1878  in  the  midst  of  preparation  of  her  own  work  for 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  that  year. 

Baroness  V.  Marenholtz-Bulow, 

In  1855  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  France,  representing  the  most 
diverse,  official,  educational,  and  literary  activity,  became  interested  in 
Frocbers  doctrines  of  education  through  the  efforts  of  the  Baroness  Von 
Marcnholtz  BUlow,  who,  without  letters  of  introduction,  and  without 
recourse  to  any  sensational  appliances,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  own  genius 
and  the  profound  importance  of  the  views  she  presented,  obtained  not 
only  a  hearing,  but  received  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  their 
convictions  and  adoption  of  the  truths  which  she  presented,  from  the 
minds  referred  to.*  The  fruits  of  her  labors  will  be  found  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Crkhe  and  SdUes  d^ Aisles,  and  not  in  institutions  named 
Kindergartens. 

*  Sep  brief  Memoir  of  RcrthaV.  Marenholtz-Bfllow  In  Barnard'n  American  Jonrnal  of 
Edncation,  vol.  XXXI:  the  corre»pondeuce  which  )?rew  out  of  the  Barone»8*  lahons  in 
diflfereut  couutrietf.  it  is  there  annoanced  by  the  editor,  will  be  foand  in  a  fuller  memoir 
hereafter. 
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INTRODUCTION.* 

The  present  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Belgium  grew  out  o^ 
tlie  efforts  made  by  voluntary  associations  organized  after  the  model  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Utility  in  Holland,  after  the  former  country  cam© 
under  the  Dutch  government  in  1814.  Besides  aid  given  to  adult  and 
Sunday  schools,  a  beginning  was  made  in  establishing  ecoles  gardiennes^ 
as  infant  schools  were  called.  In  1826,  a  special  society  was  started  at 
Brusselles,  charged  with  this  work.  In  the  school  law  of  1842.  the  com- 
munal authorities  were  authorized  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  public 
money  appropriated  to  primary  schools  *Ho  increase  the  establishment 
of  infant  schools,  especially  in  cities  and  factory  villages." 

In  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  public  instruction,  the  provincial  inspectors  were 
directed  to  give  special  attention  to  **  les  ecoles  gardUnnes,^^  as  the  basis 
of  popular  education. 

In  1857,  the  great  apostle  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Baroness  V. 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  visited  Brusselles,  on  invitation  of  the  Minister  Ro- 
gier,  who  had  listened  to  her  exposition  of  its  principle  and  aim,  at 
Frankfort,  before  the  Charity  Congress  of  that  year.  She  here  met  Mrs. 
Guilliaume,  who  had  been  trained  in  FroebeFs  system  at  Hamburgh, 
and  addressed  numerous  circles  of  ladies,  school  officers,  and  teachera, 
on  the  kindergarten.  By  public  addresses  and  personal  labors  in  eight 
or  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  Belgium,  she  succeeded  in  establishing 
model  kindergartens,  interesting  many  school  officers  in  the  work,  modi- 
fying the  methods  of  the  orphan  asylums,  and  securing  the  publication 
of  a  Manuel  dee  Jardines  d^Enfants^  edited  partly  by  herself.  She  also 
secured  for  a  model  kindergarten  the  personal  services  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Breymann,  niece  of  Froebel  (afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Schrader,  and 
now  (1881)  at  Berlin,  with  a  kindergarten  institute  in  charge). 

In  1860,  the  government  directed  that  "instruction  in  the  methods  of 
Froebel  should  be  introduced  into  the  normal  courses  for  female  teach- 
ers." In  the  statistics  for  1872,  there  are  returns  of  780  ecoles  gardienneSy 
of  which  262  are  communal,  220  penal  and  subject  to  inspection,  and 
S48  connected  with  religious  asylums  and  associations.  These  institu- 
tions were  under  the  charge  of  11  instructors  and  1196  female  teachers 
and  assistants,  and  numbered  78,241  pupils. 

In  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(M.  Van  Humbeeck)  from  the  new  school  law  of  1879,  the  local  authori- 

*Fbr  Historical  Development  of  Public  Inttractlon  in  Belglam  tee  Baroard^s  NaUoniA 
Butiemi  of  Public  Instruction^  Vol.  IL    Bsloium,  p.  809-462. 
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from  home  or  the  street,  into  affable  and  polite  manners.  HThe  extenial 
arrangements  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  such  that  in  good  weather  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  can  be  passed  in  the  open  air;  for  what  must  be 
secured  to  the  child  above  all  things  is  robust  health,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  deleterious  influences  it  will  be  subjected  to  at  home  and  in  the  street 

To  this  first  condition  must  be  added  scrupulous  neatness;  the  parents 
must  be  rigorously  required  to  change  their  children's  linen  at  least  twice 
during  the  week. 

Every  morning,  the  first  hour  must  be  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  children  must  not  be  sent  home  at  night  till  the  guardians  have 
verified  the  fact  that  their  garments  are  in  good  condition  and  their  bodies 
perfectly  clean;  the  Kindergartners  must  be  aided  in  these  cases  by  the 
waiting  maids,  and  bathing  facilities  must  be  annexed  to  every  Kinder- 
garten. 

In  order  that  the  primary  school  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Kindergartens 
with  well-prepared  children,  the  Kindergartnei*s  must  be  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Froebel's  method,  and  no  hybrid  compromise  must  be  made 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school  originally  so  called. 

But  the  intelligent  application  of  this  method  supposes  a  certain  culture 
of  mind:  it  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  demand  of  the  Kindergartners  that 
they  shall  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruction,  and  that 
they  shall  be  recognized  as  having  profited  by  a  normal  course  of  the 
Froebel  method. 

The  Kindergartens  must  not  contain  too  many  children,  and  they  must 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  city,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
have  too  long  a  walk  to  take. 

Accommodations  Necessary, 

The  accommodations  necessary  for  a  Kindergarten  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  rooms,  each  capable  of  containing  fifty  pupils.  2.  A  covered 
yard.  3.  A  play-ground.  4.  A  garden  divided  into  small  gardens. 
5.  A  small  room  furnished  with  wash-stands  and  towels.  6,  Privies 
with  suitable  vessels.  7.  A  closet  in  which  the  materials  for  play  and 
work  can  be  locked  up.  8.  An  apartment  for  the  Kindergartners  which 
will  at  the  same  time  answer  for  the  meetings  of  committees.  9.  An 
ofllce  for  the  superintending  Kindergartner.     10.  A  lodging  for  the  janitor. 

The  furniture  of  each  class  will  consist  of  tables  at  which  the  children 
shall  sit  on  seats  with  backs,  proportioned  to  their  stature:  and  a  few 
couches  for  children  who  fall  asleep. 

A  table  and  chair  for  the  Kindergartner,  also  a  cabinet  to  contain  the 
ordinary  material  used  in  the  Froebel  method. 

The  hall  should  be  decorated  with  pictures  and  various  objects  which  the 
committee  will  endeavor  to  procure  gratuitously  for  each  Kindergarten. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  excited  by  the  sight 
of  the  new  objects  they  will  see  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  that  of  the  childrcu 
of  the  rich  who  see  in  their  own  houses  a  thousand  objects  calculated  to 
provoke  questioning. 

The  children  should  also  be  incited  to  work  for  the  decoration  of  their 
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halls;  their  little  productions  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls;  they  will 
thus  learn  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  exertion,  and  that  gratifi- 
cation must  always  be  attained  by  some  degree  of  labor. 

The  elder  children  should  be  taught  to  clean  their  hall,  their  benches, 
and  their  tables  themselyes;  they  should  every  day  arrange  the  things  that 
have  been  used  in  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  practice  neatness  and  order. 

The  discipline  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  humane  but  not  effemi- 
nate; the  children  must  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  bear  the 
inconveniences  of  their  giddiness  and  carelessness,  to  clean  whatever  they 
soil,  to  wait  upon  themselves;  they  must  be  led  by  a  gentle  but  firm  hand. 

The  children  of  the  upper  division  should  be  led  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  assist  those  in  the  lower  divisions,  in  order  to  acquire  those  senti- 
ments of  solidarity  and  familiarity  which  should  unite  all  members  of  the 
same  community.  They  will  then  feci  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  so 
pleasant  to  all  children ;  they  will  taste  the  happiness  of  devoting  themselves 
to  those  weaker  than  themselves,  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  great  law  of  charity  and  love,  to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority 
of  our  modern  society  over  any  ancient  civilization. 

With  the  system  of  small  schools,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  place 
a  directress  at  the  head  of  each  Kindergarten;  the  principal  Kindergartner 
will  receive  an  indemnity  for  filling  the  office  of  chief  Kindergartner;  she 
will  watch  over  the  material  order  of  the  establishment,  maintain  disci- 
pline among  the  teaching  corps,  and  direct  the  distribution  of  time. 

General  Inspection, 

The  pedagogic  direction  will  be  confided  to  an  inspectress;  her  mission 
will  be  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  occupations,  to  observe  the  pro- 
gramme and  proper  application  of  Froebel's  method,  and  control  the  order 
and  the  neatness  and  preservation  of  the  material.  At  intervals  determined 
by  the  school  authority,  the  inspecti'ess  will  assemble  the  teaching  force 
for  conference,  or  give  model  talks  or  typical  exercises,  and  thus  maintain 
a  constant  spirit  of  progress  and  prevent  them  from  ever  falling  into  a 
mechanical  teaching  or  a  mere  routine. 

Committee  for  each  Kindergarten, 

For  the  special  committees  of  each  Kindergarten  we  should  like  to 
depend  upon  the  volunteer  cooperation  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  What 
better  way  can  they  find  to  employ  their  benevolence,  their  native  charity, 
t.han  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  poor  children?  How  often  might 
they  be  able  to  give  useful  counsels  to  the  mothers,  and  ameliorate  secret 
sufferings  I  They  should  be  our  co-laborers  in  the  great  civilizing  work 
that  we  are  undertaking;  they  especially  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  culti- 
Tated.  Our  country  is  happily  free  from  that  caste  hatred  which  so  cruelly 
divides  rich  and  poor  in  some  lands;  may  all  the  women  whom  fortune 
has  favored  understand  how  much  the  maintenance  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition depends  upon  their  charity  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  1 
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Regulations. 

Article  I.    Tlie  object  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  develop  hannonionsly 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  forces  of  children. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  Froebel's  Method. 

II.  The  distribution  of  time  and  of  the  pedagogic  instruction  are 
decreed  by  the  Board  (College  of  Bourgmestre  and  Echeyins.) 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

III.  The  parents  who  desire  to  place  a  child  in  a  kindergarten  must 
produce  first,  a  declaration  from  the  police  indicating  the  child's  age,  the 
domicile  and  profession  of  the  parents:  Second.  The  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation. 

IV.  The  attendance  is  without  cost  to  the  child  that  belongs  to  the 
commune  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  where  the  parents 
request  it. 

V.  Children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  must  be  furnished  with 
a  basket  for  their  food  and  a  goblet. 

Sours  of  AtUndance, 

VI.  The  kindersrartens  are  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  children  can  be  dismissed  from  half  past  eleven 
till  half  past  one.  The  childi-en  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  assistants  and  waiting  maids. 

VII.  The  children  are  received  at  any  hour  at  which  they  present 
themselves. 

VII I.  Tlie  children  who  are  not  taken  away  by  their  parents  at  the 
closing  hour  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses or  confided  to  some  siife  person  to  be  t;iken  home.  They  will  no 
longer  be  admitted,  if  the  parents  after  being  duly  notified,  fall  habitually 
into  the  same  negligence. 

The  exclusion,  however,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  Board. 

IX.  The  vacation  days  are,  Sundays;  the  1st  of  November;  15th  of 
November;  25ih  of  December:  1st  of  January. 

Mardi-Gras  in  the  afternoon,  Easter  Monday.  Monday  afternoon  of  the 
kemiesse  of  Brussels. 

X.  The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  long  vacations  are  as  follows: 
Eight  days  before  Easter.     The  month  of  August. 

The  Inspectress. 

XI.  The  pedagogic  direction  of  the  kindergartens  is  confided  to  an 
inspectress. 

XII.  The  inspectress  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  programme 
decreed  by  the  Comnumal  Administration,  she  directs  its  application  by 
conforminoj  strictly  to  the  principles  of  Froebel's  Method  such  as  they  are 
determined  by  the  instructions  of  the  Board.  Her  inspection  extends  also 
to  the  material  part  of  the  institute. 

The  inspectress  summons  the  teaching  force  to  conference  at  regular 
epochs  decreed  by  the  minister  of  publique  instniction. 

XI II.  A  detailed  table  of  the  employment  of  time  will  be  drawn  up 
by  the  inspectress  in  conformity  to  the  general  table  decreed  by  the  Board 
and  posted  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  kindergarten. 

XIV.  The  chief  kindergartner  of  each  kindergarten  is  subordinate  to 
the  inspectress  and  will  follow  her  direction  at  all  points. 

XV.  Every  year  the  inspectress  makes  a  report  to  the  Board  upon  tlui 
progress  of  thekiiidergartens  and  the  teaching  force. 

Tlie  Chief  Kindergartner, 

XVI.  The  chief  kindergartner  is  charged  with  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  kindergarten.  She  sees  that  vigorous  order  and  neatness  reign 
in  the  establishment  She  fills  the  function  of  a  kindergartner  in  one  of 
the  divisions. 

XVII.  The  chief-kindergartner  keeps  the  following  books: 

1.  Register  of  Orders  in  which  she  transcribes  all  the  communicatioBS 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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8l    Register  in  which  she  inscribes: 

a.  The  family  and  first  name  of  all  the  children. 

b.  The  date  and  place  of  their  birth. 

c  Name  of  the  practitioner  to  the  certificate  of  vaccination. 

d.  The  name  ana  profession  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

e.  The  domicile  of  the  latter. 
/.  A  column  of  observations. 

8.  Register  of  presence  in  which  the  kindergartners  place  their  si^a* 
tures  every  day  when  they  arrive  at  the  establishment.  This  register 
is  countersigned  by  the  chief  as  soon  as  Uie  entrance  bell  has  rung. 

4.  An  inventory  register  of  the  material  of  the  school. 

5.  A  family  register  in  which  the  chief-kinderffartner  inscribes  every 
day  the  quantities  and  prices  of  provisions  received. 

XVIII.  In  the  three  first  days  of  every  month,  the  chicf-kindergartner 
makes  known  to  the  Chairman  the  changes  in  her  school  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  indicating  the  number  of  vacant  seats. 

XIX.  She  sends  every  month  to  the  council  the  bulletin  that  mentions 
the  conduct  and  absences  of  the  kindergartners  under  her  jurisdiction. 

XX.  On  the  1st  of  August  of  each  year  she  will  draw  up  a  report 
upon  her  management,  and  upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  men- 
tions any  facts  in  whiqh  the  Communal  Administration  ma}'  have  any  inter- 
est On  the  1st  of  July  she  will  indicate  the  repairs  or  changes  desirable  in 
the  premises  during  the  vacation. 

XXI.  She  cannot  absent  herself  without  being  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities.  She  must  be  the  first  to  present  herself  and  the  last  to  leave 
the  establishment  she  directs. 

XXII.  The  chief -kindergartner  may,  in  case  of  urgency,  grant  a  holi- 
day to  a  member  of  her  teaching  corps,  but  she  must  immediately  inform 
the  bureau  of  public  instruction. 

T?ie  Personal  Service. 

The  personal  service  of  the  kindergarten  is  composed  of,  first,  a  chief- 
kinder^artner;  second,  of  kindergartivcrs;  third,  assistants;  fourth,  wait- 
ing maids. 

XXIII.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  kindergartens  as  kin- 
dergartner if  she  is  not  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  a  certificate  testifying  that  she  has  profitably  pursued  a  course  of 
kindergarten  training. 

The  primary  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the  normal  course  of  Froebelian 
pedagogy  can  be  admitted  as  assistants. 

XXl v.  The  teachers  must  be  found  in  the  kindergarten  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  of  opening  the  classei. 

The  assistants  and  waiting  maids  must  be  present  at  the  hour  indicated 
by  the  chief -kindergartner. 

XXV.  The  teachers  are  forbidden : — 

To  absent  themselves  without  the  authorization  of  the  public  council. 
To  occupy  themselves  with  any  other  work  than  that  proscribed. 
To  make  the  children  repeat  any  other  songs  or  to  distribute  to  them  any 
other  pictures  than  those  approved  by  the  council. 
To  receive  from  the  parents  any  description  of  presents. 

XXVI.  The  kindergartners  are  expected  to  observe  four  times  a  day 
the  degrees  of  heat  ana  mark  them  upon  the  thermometric  lists;  every 
week  they  will  take  the  average  and  remit  the  list  duly  signed  to  the  chief- 
kindenrartner.  who  will  communicate  it  to  the  bureau  of  health. 

XXVII.  The  waiting  woman  receives  from  the  chief-kindergartner  or 
from  the  kindergartner  or  assistant  who  may  take  her  place  during  ab- 
sence, all  the  orders  that  concern  her  duty  for  the  day.  She  owes  respect 
and  obedience  to  them  all. 

XXVIII.  She  is  charged,  with  the  assistants,  with  all  the  material 
duties,  with  the  neatness  of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  children,  and  is 
to  lend  herself  to  all  accidental  necessities  which  may  occur. 

XXIX.  Before  and  after  school  hours,  she  must  open  the  windows  to 
•Ir  the  rooms,  and  afterwards  carefully  close  them. 

XXX.  She  must  kindle  the  fires  an  hour  before  the  arriyal  of  the 
children  and  keep  them  in  order. 
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Ckvre  cf  the  Children. 

XXXL  nrhe  children,  before  preflenting  themselves  at  the  establish- 
meDt  must  be  washed  and  combed,  and  furnished  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief; they  must  besides,  on  Monday  and  Thursdays,  have  on  clean  linen. 

XXXII.  Every  day,  before  beginning  school,  the  kindergartners  must 
ask  to  see  the  pocKct-bandkerchiefs;  they  must  see  that  the  stockinesare 
pulled  up,  the  shoes  tied  and  blackened.  If  tlicy  see  any  dirty  children, 
they  must  sec  tliat  they  are  washed  by  the  waiting-maids.  The  good  con- 
dition of  the  children  must  be  the  constant  object  of  their  attention.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dismissal,  the  kindergartners  will  pass  in  review 
all  the  children,  that  they  may  be  sent  home  clean  to  their  parents. 

XXXIII.  If  after  repeated  warnings  from  the  chief  kindergartner,  the 
parents  continue  to  keep  their  children  in  a  constant  uncleanly  condition, 
the  chief  kindergartners  may  request  the  Board  to  inflict  a  waminc  upon 
the  parents.     If  this  is  inetficacious,  the  Board  must  exclude  the  child. 

XXXIV.  Kvery  day  to  each  child  who  dines  at  the  kindergarten  sub 
stantial  soup  is  given.     The  rest  of  the  food  is  brought  by  the  children. 

XXXV.  The  children  are  to  take  their  repast  seated  in  good  order. 
They  must  restore  to  their  baskets  what  is  left  from  their  meal. 

XjCXVI.  The  assistants  watch  all  that  passes  during  the  repast.  They 
take  turns  as  observers  and  make  their  repasts  also  with  the  children. 

XXXVII.  It  is  formally  forbidden  to  strike  the  children.  They  must 
always  be  reprimanded  gently. 

The  following  punishments  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  never  continued  beyond  one  exercise; 
To  seat  tliem  aside,  but  always  in  view  of  the  teachers. 
To  forbid  them  to  join  in  the  exercises. 

CommitUe  on  Instruction, 

XXXVIII.  For  each  kindergarten  a  special  committee  is  formed  to  be 
called  comite  srolaire. 

XXXIX.  The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  aid  the  communal  admin- 
istration in  diffusing  tbe  benefits  of  this  instruction  as  far  as  possible,  vix: 

1.  To  observe  the  exercises  and  to  point  out  to  the  communal  admin- 
istration whatever  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  law,  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  and  tbe  position  of  the  kindergartners. 

2.  To  liiid  cbildron  who  do  not  attend  the  kindergartens;  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  parents  to  induce  thoin  to  ask  admittance  for  them,  to 
have  an  understanding  upon  this  subject  with  the  committees  of  charities. 

3.  To  ami  at  introducing  tbe  care  and  discipline  practised  in  the  kin- 
derctirtens  into  the  families  of  tbe  children. 

XL.  Each  special  committee  will  consist  of  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Common  Council,  the  President  not  included. 

They  are  nominated  for  four  years,  and  half  of  them  renewed  every  two 
years  accordini^ly  to  the  order  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  the  lots. 

The  members  of  the  special  committee  of  a  school  shall  be  chosen  if 
possible  from  among  the  persons  being  in  the  vicinity  of  said  school. 

XLI.  The  alderman  of  public  instruction  presides  by  right  over  each 
special  committee;  he  is  assisted  in  this  function  by  a  communal  counseller 
or  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  delegated  specially  by  the  Board. 

In  case  of  a  division  in  the  deliberations,  the  vote  of  the  President  will 
turn  the  scale,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  it  in  the  report. 

The  Secreturv  of  the  committee  is  chosen  annually. 

XLII.  The  "Boanl  decrees  the  regulations  of  the  internal  order  and 
service  of  the  special  committees. 

Tbe  special  committee  meets  once  a  month. 

XLI  if.  It  delegates  one  or  several  of  its  members  to  assist  in  the  exer 
cises.  in  conformity  with  tbe  regulation  of  internal  order. 

XLI  V.  Each  committee  reports  to  the  communal  administration  before 
the  end  of  the  scbool  year,  upon  the  situatian  of  the  school,  presenting  in 
it  its  wishes  and  advice  in  respect  to  the  kindergartens.  These  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  at  the  time  of  the  vote  for  the  bui^t. 
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BY   A.    8LUY8. 
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QUESTIONS   PROPOUNDKD    BY   TIIR   BRUSSELS  CONGRESS. 

Has  experience  discoTered  any  rocks  to  |>e  avoided  in  the  use  of  intuitive  methods? 

WhAt  is  the  intuitive  method  ? 

What  are  the  sciences  of  observation  to  be  taught  ? 

Is  it  best  in  primary  schools  to  co-ordinate  scientific  notions  and  ffroup  them  under 
the  name  of  the  science  to  \rfaich  they  belong,  or  to  place  them  under  the  general 
dtBomination  of  object  lewons  ? 

LiTTR^  defines  intuition  to  he :  "sudden,  spontaneous,  indubitable 
knowledge,  like  that  which  the  sight  gives  us  of  light  and  sensuous 
forms,  and  consequently  independent  of  all  demonstration." 

In  Kant's  system,  intuition  is  :  *'  the  particular  representation  of  an 
object  formed  in  the  mind  by  sensation." 

Lai*ousse  attributes  the  same  signification  to  the  word ;  "  it  applies," 
he  says,  **  to  every  clear  and  immediate  perception ;  and  we  call  the 
faculties  to  which  we  owe  perceptions  offering  this  characteristic,  intui- 
tice  faculties."  "  These  are  distinguished  from  rejiective  faculties, 
which,  tieeding  the  support  of  knowledge  before  acquired,  or  of  hypo- 
thetical data,  only  arrive  indirectly  at  their  end." 

"  In  1817."  says  M.  Buisson,  *'  the  word  intuition  made  its  entrance 
into  the  official  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne  with  all  the  eclat  of  Mr. 
Cousin's  word." 

No  French  dictionaiy  gives  the  definition  of  this  term  in  its  peda- 
gogic acceptation. 

The  Intuitive  Method. 

The  expression  intuitive  teaching  is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  .-I  nschaunnf/sunterrichtj  which  is  sometimes  translated  teaching 
b'f  inspection  or  the  sight.  These  expressions  are  improper,  for  the  intui- 
tion of  things  is  acquired  by  the  other  senses  as  well  as  by  the  sight. 

Intuitive  teaching  is  that  teaching  which  proceeds  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  development  of  human  intelligence.  It  consists  in 
making  the  child  observe  things  directly  by  the  senses,  in  teaching 
him  natural  history  in  nature  itself,  physics  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  industry  in  workshops  and  manu- 
factories. In  intuitive  teaching  the  perceptions  and  the  words  that 
express  them  are  furnished,  and  thon  the  mind  is  exercised  in  judging 
and  reasoning  ui"M)n  the  exact  notions  acquired  by  observation.  It  is 
thi»  opposite  of  dogmatic  and  purely  literarj-  teaching,  which  considers 
language  as  the  principal  factor  of  intellectual  development,  and  which 
set*  forth  notions  of  things  under  the  form  of  verbal  explanations,  defi- 
nition.s   rules,  laws,   formulas,  descriptions,  reasonings,  et<!.,  without 
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liaving  beforebaiKl   prepared   the   iin<lerstainliiig  for  comprelieudiug 
them  by  ox'^ivises  of  direct  observation,  or  by  exp«^rimeiits. 

The  idea  of  iiiakiug  obs«'rvation   i«iid  exiH*riiin'iiL  the  b:tsifl  of  the 
study  of  nature  conies  from  Bacon,  who  was  the  precursor  of  a  radical 
revolution  in  science,  in  teaching  and  in  philuso[i)iy.     At  that  ('{>och 
what  was  called  science  was  not  worthv  of  Uie  name.     The  most  absurd 
tilings  were  taught  by  the  dogmatic  [x^wers,  which  conhisted  in  affirm- 
ing without  proof,  without  deinoustmtion,  without  .serit  us  diHCUsMou. 
Philosopliy,  confounded  with  theology,  was  but  a  science  of  words  and 
empty  1VJUS03 lings.     Xatui*e  was  unknown,  schohi>ticism  having  hidden 
it  under  a  tliick  veil  of  errors,  prejudices  and  superstitions. 

No  one  thou^dit  of  opening  his  eyes  to  obsn-ve  the  most  simple 
facts  and  pheiiompna,  and  m.in  walked  aluMit  like  a  ])lind  mnn  in  the 
midst  of  nature,  of  which  he  understood  nothing.  The  smallest  phe- 
nomena friglilened  him  ;  he  attributed  them  to  occult  and  supernatural 
causes,  which  led  him  into  the  strangest  aberrations. 

As  early  as  th»i  13th  century  Roger  Bacon  had  attempted  to  draw  Ui^ 
attention  of  his  contemporaries  to  nature,  but  his  voice  was  not  listontr  ' 
to,  and  he  passed  for  a  sorcerer.     People  still  continue<l  for  ages  to  li 
outside  of  realities,  to  nourish  their  minds  exclusively  ujxm  the  n-adi 
of  Greek  and  Latin  book?,  to  carrv  on  science  according  to  Aristot 
and  to  consider  the  Matfixter  dixit  as  the  supreme  reason  of  all  things 

It  was  trie  Chancellor  Francis  Bacon  who  attempted  in  the  ICth  ce 
tury  comj>letely  to  modify  ideas  on  the  subject  of  method.  '*It  is  u» 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are  to  study  Ptoner? 
plants  and  animals,  it  is  in  nature  herself,  which  alone  can  redrew- 
errors  and  enrich  us  with  new^  knowledge."  These  words  were  ferti^ 
in  important  results.  They  were  the  death  sentence  of  the  old  sch 
lasticisms.  Science  was  at  last  to  free  itself  from  its  leadiug  strings 
The  illustrious  pedagogue,  John  Amos  Comonius,  introduced  the  priir 
ciple  of  observation  or  intuition  into  his  geneial  plan  of  Rtudyi 
"During  the  first  six  years,"  said  ho,  "put  into  the  child  the  foun 
dation  of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  life.  In  nature  show  him  stones 
pLints,  animals,  and  tench  him  to  make  use  of  his  limbs  (^natural  hi 
tori/,  phi/sics) ;  to  distinguish  colors  (opt/ct)  ;  and  sounds  (nroustint)  ^ 
to  contemplate  the  stars  (nytro*iomi/)  ;  he  will  observe  his  cradle,  th 
room  he  lives  in,  the  house,  the  neighborhood,  the  roads,  the  fields  (gf- 
og'^aphy) ;  make  him  attentive  to  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  to 
the  seasons,  to  the  divisions  of  time,  the  hours,  weeks,  months,  festival 
days  (jhriwologtj)  \  let  him  learn  the  administration  of  the  house  (/Wi- 
ticii)\  let  him  familiarize  himself  with  the  first  notions  of  calculation, 
sales  and  ]>urcliases  {commerct)  ;  the  dimensions  of  lH)dies,  their  lines, 
surfaces,  solids  {geometry)  ;  he  will  hear  singing,  and  his  voice  will  learn 
to  reproduce  sounds  and  musical  phrases  (singnig^  fwuWc)  ;  he  will  sur- 
vey the  formation  and  development  of  his  mother-tongue  (grammar) ; 
he  will  exercise  himself  in  expressing  his  thoughts  and  seDtioicnta  by 
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gestures  and  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  {rfietarir).  By  these  means  the  ma- 
ternal school  will  develop  the  germs  of  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts.'* 
Comenius  was  the  true  creaioi*  of  intuUire  ttnching,  llie  following 
principles,  taken  from  his  workx,  characterize  tliis  method  :  **  It  is  a 
fundamental  error  to  begin  teiicliing  with  language  and  to  end  it  w  ith 
tliingK,  m:ithtimatics,  natural  history,  etc.,  for  things  are  the  substance, 
the  body ;  and  words  are  accident  and  dress.  These  two  |»avts  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  united,  but  it  is  necessary  to  begin  witli  things 
which  are  the  object  of  thought  and  speech. 

••  We  should  at  first  exercise  the  senses  (p^rce-ptiou)  ;  then  the  mem- 
ory, then  the  iutelligeucc,  then  the  judgment  (rea>otilng) ;  for  science 
begins  by  observation  ;  the  impressions  received  are  then  engraven  on 
the  memory  and  imagination ;  intelligence  then  takes  possession  of 
the  notions  collected  in  the  memory,  and  draws  from  them  general 
ideas ;  nt  last  draws  conclusions  fi  om  Uiings  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  co-ordinated  by  the  intellect. 

"  It  is  not  the  shadow  of  things  that  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
senses  and  imagination,  but  the  things  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
a  real  intuition  that  teaching  should  l>e  begun,  and  not  by  a  verbal 
description  of  things.*' 

All  the  pedagogues  since  Comenius,  and  almost  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  written  upon  education,  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  it  by  that  of  the  senses,  and  have  protested  against  the 
abuse  of  verbalism  and  abstraction  in  early  instruction.     In   France, 
Montaign«^  Rabelais,  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  many  others,  eloquently  de- 
fendeil   these   ideas.     Basedow,   Francke,  Locke,   Pestalozzi,   Frobel 
lased  their  systems  of  education  upon  this  principle  of  observation  by 
he  senses. 
Festalozzi,  although  he  understood  the  capital  importance  of  intuition, 
id  defined  intuitive  teaching  as  that  in  which  the  study  of  things  and 
at  of  words  are  alwa}'s  closely  united,  yet  did  not  succeed,  in  spite 
his  patient  efforts,  in  a  happy  application  of  his  theories.     Most  of  his 
sons  were  only  mechanical  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases  which 
instructor  dictated  in  some  way,  and  the  pupils  repeated  after  him. 
lie  continuers  of    Pestalozzi*s    system,  Von    Tiirk,    Grassmann, 
nisch,  have  recourse  to  intuitive  teaching  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
wledge  of  language,  in   order  to  succeed  in  expressing  correct 
ghts  correctly.     Graser  assigns  to  intuitive  teaching  a  more  elevated 
nore  general  aim.     He  considers  it  an  instruction  from  which  all 
^hes  ramify.    This  is  the  thought  of  Comenius. 
«terweg  and  Denzel,  initiated  into  the  experimental  psychology 
neke,  also  made  intuitive  teaching  the  foundation  of  instruction  in 
vnches,  bu^  they  also  attribute  to  it  great  value  as  a  means  of 
imentof  the  intellectual  faculties.     This  is  the  opinion  which 
ng  to  prevail  more  and  more  at  the  present  day  in  Germany, 
these  pedagogues,  the  object  which  is  subjected  to  the  obser- 
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▼ation  of  the  child  is  an  important  educatiTe  factor;  they  think  it  is  to 
be  observed  less  with  the  aim  of  funuHhingan  item  of  positive  knowl- 
edge than  with  that  of  exercising  the  senses,  the  attentiou,  the  spirit 
of  observation,  and  language.  They  also  guai-d  against  that  pretendt^ 
intuitive  instruction  which  consists  in  endless  digiessions  without  end 
upon  the  pointer,  pen  handle,  pencil,  slate,  etc. — which  have  l>een  so 
much  abused  under  tlie  name  of  object  lessons,  and  which  ha\'e  dis- 
credited intuUice  le'tching, 

Frobel  brought  the  thought  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  to  comple- 
tion. Wiiile  Comenius  stop^ied  in  his  application  of  it  to  show  graphic 
representations  (ot'bis  piciw*)  of  the  objects  to  be  observed  instead  of 
taking  the  objects  themseves,  and  while  Pestalozzi  contented  himself 
with  attracting  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  things  found  in 
the  school-room,  and  with  making  them  repeat  his  phi'ases  about  them, 
Frobel  introduced  into  his  school  the  spirit  of  action.  In  his  system 
the  chilli  observes  and  gives  his  Qwn  account  of  his  observations,  and 
moreover,  he  imitates,  works,  combines,  creates.  The  school  is  no 
longer  some  place  where  a  master  teaches  ex  cathedra  to  pnpils  who  are 
expected  to  believe  him  and  repeat  his  phrases.  It  is  a  medium  in 
which  the  child  blossoms  out  freely  according  to  the  laws  of  hln  nature; 
the  notions  lie  acquires  by  observation  are  immediately  utilized  by 
their  application  in  exercises  or  games  that  develop  the  creative  facul- 
ties. He  learns  to  become  acquainted  with  thingis,  to  draw  them,  to 
represent  them,  to  construct  them,  and  he  is  incessantly  occupied  in 
finding  new  combinations  and  applications  of  them.  • 

This  is  the  way  in  which  intuiivm  is  to  he  understood.  It  is  not  a 
special  branch  of  the  programme,  it  is  a  principle  which  embraces  the 
whole  teaching.  Intuitive  teachimj  may  be  defined  as  that  which  de- 
velops all  the  faculties  by  employing  them  in  a  useful  manner,  and 
which  proceeds  by  means  of  exercises  which  are  provocative  of  sensa- 
tions and  excite  spontaneity  and  keep  it  awake. 

Intuitive  teaching  tends  consequently :  1.  To  exercise  the  faculties  of 
the  child  with  the  aim  of  developing  them.  2.  To  furnish  exact  notions 
upon  the  different  sciences  and  to  give  aptitude  in  utilizing  them.  3. 
To  make  known  perfectly  the  signification  of  terms,  by  appl^nng  them 
to  the  ideas  funiished  by  sensation  or  created  by  reflection  bearing 
upon  the  peixieptions  acquired. 

Of  these  three  important  points  of  view,  tlie  first  should  predominate. 
Indeed  the  brain  of  the  child  is  not  an  empty  tablet,  or  a  receptacle  to 
l)e  filled  vwith  words,  notions,  ideas  which  the  educator  introdaces  into 
it  in  fragments.  The  child,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thinking  and  acting 
being,  endowed  with  an  initiative,  possessing  as  germs  the  active  facul- 
ties which  are  to  be  awakened,  excited,  developed,  in  order  tiiat  Hiey 
may  arrive  at  their  complete  blossoming;  he  is  destined  to  become  a 
free  man,  master  of  himself  and  responsible  for  his  acts,  capable  of 
perfecting  himself. 
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The  most  oouiplex  acts  of  iui^lligence  have  their  point  of  departure 
in  seosatioQ.  Ideas  present  themselves  to  the  uiiud  of  the  little  child 
under  the  intuitive  form,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  Uie  words 
which  express  them. 

These  ideas  are  at  first  vague,  floating;  they  take  consistence  and 
become  an  integral  i>art  of  the  memory  only  by  a  scries  of  Urong  sen- 

•  

satious,  which  produce  more  and  more  profound  impressions.  The 
words  by  which  we  de^iiguate  them  and  which  the  mother  patiently 
endeavors  to  make  the  child  retain  and  repeat,  end  by  awakening  in 
him,  when  they  strike  hi.s  ear,  the  idea  which  they  represent,  even  a 
long  time  before  he  knows  how  to  pronounce  them.  By  degrees  he 
forms  his  vocabulary  and  he  often  creates  words  for  which  he  after- 
wards substitutes  those  of  ordinary  languiige.  Seeing*a  dog  which  is 
barking,  the  child  imitates  his  cry  and  *'  wow  wow  "  becomes  the  name 
of  the  animal.  He  repeats  it  every  time  he  sees  a  dog,  and  even  when* 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  a  sketch  or  an  engraving  that  represents  one. 

Mother**  In'uUioe  Method, 

The  moUier  naturally  follows  the  processes  of  intuitioe  teaching  in  the 
first  education  site  gives  to  lier  child.  Slie  shows  him  objects,  makes 
him  listen  to  sound^s  inhale  odors,  touch  and  handle  solid  l>odies,  ob- 
serve and  execute  different  acts,  taste  different  substances,  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  him  words  and  makes  iiiiu  re^xjat  th^m  which  repi'esent 
the  ideas  Ihat  arise  from  these  sensations.  Tt  e  child  thus  learns  his 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc.,  and  every  word  with  which  his 
memory  is  enriched  remains  intimately  associated  with  a  clear  and  ex- 
act notion. 

Sensation  then  is  the  natural  mode  of  tlie  formation  of  ideas. 
Words  are  only  the  representative  signs  of  ideas ;  as  Comenius  said, 
they  are  only  the  accident,  the  dress,  while  things  are  the  substance, 
the  body.  The  fact  that  in  all  languages  abstract  conceptions  are  repre- 
sented by  words  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  concrete  tilings, 
proves  that  sensatipn  is  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  is  only 
quite  late  that  the  child  attains  to  the  comprehension  of  abstractions, 
relations,  scientific  or  moral  laws.  He  seizes  the  general  or  abstract 
sense  of  words,  only  after  having  attached  a  concrete  sense  to  them. 
The  passage  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  not  made  hastily. 
The  mind  must  Iw  long  pi-e^iared  for  it,  and  it  is  only  so  prepared  when 
it  possesses  a  certain  power  acquired  by  the  faculties,  by  means  of  a 
gratlutil  intuitioe  teaching.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  furnish  exact, 
mathematical  notions  of  the  terms  :  /?»<•,  circle,  cylinder,  by  the  aid  of 
a  definition  even  carefully  explained.  It  is  first  necessary  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  child  to  the  material  things  which  show  these 
forms,  to  show  him  the  edges  of  a  toy  and  call  them  lines,  to  put  a 
cylinder  before  his  eyes  and  call  it  by  that  name,  to  make  him  observe 
that  its  basis  is  a  plane,  and  that  the  line  that  limits  it  is  everywhere 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  center,  etc*    The  notion  will  be  so  much  the 
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more  clear  if  the  child  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  many  geometric  ^^     ^ 

figures,  and  iias  constructed  a  great  number,  and  imagined  di£fereiil 
ways  of  contbining  them.     By  degrees  lie  will  create  abstract  notions 
for  hiuKself  and  niatiiematical  concepts,  and  then  he  will  uuderstaui 
the  deiiiiit.ous  of  them  and  find  them  for  himself. 

All  the  other  conceptions  of  abstract  nature  such  as  those  expi 
by  the  words  r/yA^,  ijoo*lntss^  duty^  jwslice,  latCy  etc.,  could  not  be  un 
stood  by  children  by  the  aid  of  a  definition  or  a  verbal  descript 
But  these  words  must  not  be  banished  from  their  vocabulary, 
using  them  in  a  concrete  sense  according  to  the  opportunities 
present  themselves  during  school  life,  their  meaning  will  be   sen 
When  the  notion  is  once  acquii-ed,  it  may  be  fixed  by  a  definitioi 

The  culture  of  the  faculties  having  its  point  of  departure  in  seic  - 
tion,  we  must  attach  great  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the  sen  M. 
considered  as  ]>rimitive  faculties.    The  siglit  is  generally  the  only  seff: 
we  exercise.     We  thus  deprive  ourselves  of  numerous  means  of  inti" 
L'ctual  development  which  are  the  source  of  many  usable  sensatioi 
Hearing,  smell,  tiiste,  touch  can  alone  furnish  us  with  exact  and  cl(T3r 
notions  of  a  great  number  of  terms  of  common  parlance.     M.  Con  ^ 
Delhez,  whom  death  swept  away  at  the  very  moment  when  success  w^ 
about  to  crown  his  work,  had  imagined  a  gymncuttics  of  the  senses  whii 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  first  stage  of  primary  teaching.    In  this  s] 
tem  the  senses  and  consequently  the  intelligence  are  exercised  by  ma  ^ 
ing  children  observe  colors,  and  their  shades,  the  forms  and  relatioiK 
of  position  of  objects,  sizes,  sounds,  tones  and  qualities  of  tones,  teir'^ 
peratures,  weights,  savors,  odors,  etc.     This  series  of  exercises  is  a  firs.^-* 
vitui'ive  ((^aching  which  furnishes  innumera\>le  fundamental  uotious 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  which  represent  them. 

Subjects  of  Intuitive  Instruction, 
AH  the  sciences  of  observation  lend  themselves  to  intuitive  teacUn^ 
At  fii-st  sight  it  seems  in)iH)ssibIe  to  teach  them  in  a  primary  school 
cnuse  it  is  supposed  that  the  intelligence  of  the  children  is  not  l^l 
ciently  developed  to  comprehend  them.     There  is  reason  in  this  vie^ 
if  science  has  been  looked  at  as  it  is  conceived  in  tlie  higher  teachir 
and  explained  in  the  books.     The  science  which  proceeds  by  the  wa 
of   deduction,  and  which  is  snpi>orted  upon   hyi>otheses,  definitioi - 
laws,  and  abstractions  is  not  to  l>e  approached  in  the  primary  sch< 
Far  from  beinqr  of  any  use  for  the  culture  of  the  intelligence,  it  cltr 
the  faculty  of  observation,  and  degenerates  fntaUy  into  a  science 
words.     To  begin  with  a]»strart  notions  is  intuitive  tenching  backwar 
The  order  to  be  followed  in  the  primary  teaching  of  the^e  scier** 
is  that  indicated  by  the  historical  development  of  each  one  of  th 
They  have  gradually  arranged  themselves.     The  attentive  ob.«^rvRt 
of  things  and  phenomena  has  been  the  point  of  de^mrture  of  V- 
science.     Prenuiture   theories   and   hypotheses   have   been   comple*^ 
overturned  in  proportion  as  observations  have  become  more  comp^ 
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and  have  been  made  with  more  cure.  Thiis  it  is  by  observation  that 
we  must  proceed  in  the  primary  school. 

We  must  not  seek  to  accumulate  numerous  notions  in  tlie  brain,  nor 
wear  out  tlie  attention  of  the  child  by  going  into  trifles  and  minutio! 
which  are  not  interesting.  It  is  best,  on  the  contrary,  to  choose  in  the 
domain  of  each  science  the  notions  jwhich  may  most  easily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  observation,  and  give  opiX)rtunity  for  application  which 
may  exercise  the  initiative, — the  spirit  of  invention. 

By  concentrating  the  attention  upon  fundamental  scientific  notions 
in  a  tangible  formy  presented  in  all  tlieir  brilliancy  by  interesting  exj^eri- 
ments,   we  prepare    the    understanding  for    compreliending    science. 

Zoology — Botany — Mineralngy, 

Natural  history — animal,  vegetable  and  mineral— offers  the  most  sim- 
ple exercises  which  can  be  suitable  for  beginnera.  It  is  purely  descrip- 
tive. The  principle  of  intuition  is  easily  applied  to  it,  tlie  programme 
comprises  the  knowledge  of  a  series  of  types  put  before  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  and  studied  by  way  of  analysis  and  comparison. 

As  much  as  i)ossible,  it  is  necessary  to  take  living  tyi)eH  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  have  recourse  to  artificial  representations  by 
pictures  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise ;  the  difficulty  of 
doing  it  is  not  insurmountable.  An  extensive  series  of  animals  and 
vegetables  can  usually  be  seen  in  the  locality  and  its  environs  wherever 
a  school  is  situated ;  school  excursions  for  tliis  part  of  the  programme 
offer  the  best  means  of  furnishing  intuitive  notions.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant constantly  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  to  the  gradual  trans- 
formations of  organisms  (as  in  the  caterpillar)  and  which  they  will  see 
to  be  a  vast  series,  going  by  a  train  of  modifications  from  the  most 
simple  existence,  the  cell,  up  to  the  most  complex  ones.  The  mind  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  conception  of  modern  science  and  put  on  its 
guard  against  the  prejudices  which  encumber  and  disturb  the  rational 
study  of  natural  history. 

The  best  means  to  ensure  that  this  teaching  shall  produce  the  greatest 
results  consists  in  exercising  the  childi'en  in  making  collections  them- 
selves during  their  excursions. 

This  habit  of  making  collections  of  objects  to  be  studied  obliges  the 
child  to  pay  attention  to  the  special  characteristics  of  objects,  to  re- 
mark their  resemblances  and  their  differences ;  it  thus  gives  not  only 
numerous  sensations  which  help  the  ideas  gained  to  be  more  profoundly 
understood,  but  it  prepares  him  to  understand  classification. 

Geography — A  stronomy —  Geology. 

Geography,  astrononiy  and  geology  are  also  concrete  sciences  whose 
study  in  the  primary  school  is  possible  by  the  intuitive  process,  and 
which  opens  the  mind  to  the  most  elevated  conceptions. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  teaching  of  geography  is  the  notion  of 
orientation  furnished  by  observation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
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and  Iho  |V)sitioii  of  the  }X)lai'  star,  and  the  use  of  the  compass.  The 
8ig;ht  of  ihc  horizon,  some  experiments  that  will  reproduce  the  phe- 
uunieua  observed  which  have  for  their  cause  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
lead  to  this  last  notion  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  isolation  of  our  planet 
in  space. 

The  meridians  which  are  at  first  shown  as  real  lines  traced  upon  the 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  shadow  of  a  vertical  line  at  uoon,  after- 
wards become  the  imaginary  circles  whose  notion  and  utility  the  chil<k^ 
seizes. 

The  map  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  if  in  tlie  beginning  the  chil-^ 
is  made  to  draw  a  map  of  the  school-room,  then  that  of  the 
house,  afterwards  adding  the  surrounding  streets.    The  common  nai^^ 
of  the  vocabulary  of  geogiaphy  are  learned  by  the  sight  of  the  thiL3 
they  designate,  and  which  are  met  with  in  the  school  excursions  or 
agined  by  plastic  or  graphic  constructions.      At  last  real  journeys  ir 
the  country,  during  which  the  pupils  consult  the  map,  fictitious  joum 
upon  the  globe,  the  dramatic  recital  of  gieat  discoveries  made  in  t 
presence  of  pictures  representing  picturesque  views  of  striking  regie 
where  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  pupils,  are  so  many  means  of 
tlie  teaching  of  geography  intuitive. 

The  observation  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  and  of  the  polar 
U  also  the  point  of  departure  for  the  elementary  instruction  in  aatror^ 
omy,  which  opens  a  vast  and  wonderful  field  to  the  attention  of  chi, 
dren.     Few  sciences  can  rival  this  in  the  profound  infiueuce  exerciae^ 
upon'the  imagination.     IIow  many  men  there  are,  even  well-informed 
who  never  raise  their  eyes  toward  that  starry  vault  which  was  the  ftrsf 
field  of  observation  to  primitive  nations !     This  is  because  neither  pri- 
mary instruction  nor  secondai-y  instruction  prepare  the  mind  for  th 
study  of  it.     We  are  satisfitul  with  reciting  a  manual  affirming  fac 
and  phenomena  which  neither  the  professor  who  teaches,  the  pupi 
who  listens  a! id  repeats,  nor  often  even  the  author  who  wrote  the  book, 
have  observeil  with  their  own  eyes!     The  memory  is  thus  buixiened 
with  a  kuowleilge  of  words  which  has  no  salutary  action  upon  tlie  in- 
telligence.    The  primary  school  can,  however,  throw  out  landmarks  for 
this  study.     It  is  sulficient  sometimes  to  collect  pupils  hi  an  evening, 
make  them  observe  the  starry  heavens,  teach  them  to  know  a  few  c5on- 
stellatioiiM  at  sight,  to  distinguish  the  milky  way  and  a  few  planets, 
and  let  them  add  some  simple  experiments  by  which  they  may  verify 
tlie  apparent  and  real  movements  of  the  stars.     It  might  be  possible  to 
create  a  very  elementary  observatory  in  every  private  school  at  Tery 
little  expeii-e.     Tliis  is  an  important  question  which  deserves  atten- 
tion.*   But  witlinut  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  special  in- 
struments, theie  are  many  thinirs  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
observation,  and  whicli  constitute  the  ba.sis  of  an  elementary  teaching 

*A  vrry  gomi  ^py-glns^.  wen  an  opera-glass,  irill  vhov  the  moona  of  Juplttr  and 

and  the  ring::^  of  Saturn. 
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of  astronomy.  The  worda:  sun,  placet,  satellite,  milky  way,  star, 
comet,  eclipse,  and  so  many  others  which  liavc  entered  into  cmnion 
parlance,  are  to  many  minds  vague  terms  to  which  are  atUichcd  only 
incomplete  or  false  notions.  These  would  convey  their  true  meaning 
if  in  the*  primary  school  for  six  or  ^even  years  a  few  observations  of 
the  kind  just  rapidly  sketched  could  be  carefully  made.  The  Iiistory 
of  astronomical  science,  properly  presented,  would  be  of  use  to  point 
out  the  errors,  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  the  spectacle  of 
tho  heavens  has  inspired  in  man  for  the  want  of  correct  ideas. 

As  M.  Tempels  says:  "In  the  upper  classes  astronomy  leads  tie 
teacher  to  speak  of  infinity,  of  the  genius  of  man  which  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  sounding  its  depths,  of  the  emotions  inspired  by  this  study, 
of  the  care  with  which  it  must  be  guarded  from  the  pride  of  science  as 
well  as  from  the  terror  of  ignorance.  Considerations  of  this  nature, 
OTeo  measured  by  the  intelligence  of  a  child,  but  made  with  simplicity 
and  luminously,  open  large  horizons  and  dispose  minds  for  philosophic 
meditations,  for  the  want  of  which  tiie  mind  remains  narrow  and  un- 
progressive." 

Geologic  phenomena  offer  material  for  considerations  of  the  same 
kind.  Here,  again,  the  treatises  upon  the  science  can  be  of  no  use 
except  to  the  insti-uctor  who  can  find  in  them  tl.e  suggestions  and 
knowledge  he  needs.  It  is  in  nature  itself,  Uiat  tlie  subjects  of  the 
lessons  must  be  sought.  Let  us  draw  the  attention  of  the  child  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks,  to  their  composition,  to  the  fossils  they  con- 
tain, to  the  action  of  erosion  exercised  by  the  courses  of  water  upon  their 
sides.  These  intuitions,  incessantly  repeated  during  the  whole  peiiod 
of  primary  study,  exercise  the  faculty  of  observation,  give  rise  to  reflec- 
tions upon  the  causes  of  geologic  phenomena,  and  are  a  provision  against 
the  false  notions  and  old  theories  which  fill  the  little  books  with  which 
the  schools  are  inundated. 

Experiments  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  chemistry  aro  sciences  which  treat  of  matter,  but  which 
have  for  their  special  object  to  study  its  properties.  They  may  be 
called  abstract-concrete,  and  seem  to  offer  less  hold  for  intuitive  teach- 
ing^ but  in  the  primary  school  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  physico-chemical 
generalizations  by  the  path  of  experiments.  The  most  easy  and 
simple  notions  are  chosen  to  be  rendered  intuitive,  and  by  the  aid  of 
apparatus,  they  can  be  presented  in  a  way  to  strike  the  mind  of  the 
child  vividly.  Tliis  teaching  must  be  made  useful  to  the  pupils  by 
allowing  them  to  make  their  own  experiments.  In  this  science,  as  in 
•11  the  others,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  avoid  beginning  with  defini- 
tions and  laws.  Children  cannot  comprehend  these  until  nearly  the 
end  of  their  studies  and  after  they  have  made  innumerable  observa- 
tions in  the  cabinet  of  physics  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  beginners 
then  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  molecules,  atoms,  hypotheses  upon 
heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 
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The  chemical  terminology,  iiotatious  and  equations  cannot  Ihs  U^  ^     %e 
exprofesso;  but  used  ex [)erimen tally  iu  the  upper  classes,  they  \)%^^^  ^ 
familiar  by  degrees. 

Physics  i.4  a  science  which  (hermits  the  incessant  application  o 
fertile  principle  of  action  in  aid  of  tlie  numerous  experiments  \r 
the  pupils  can  imagine  and  {Xirform  themselves.     Mechanics  is 
very  valuable  in  this  point  of  view.      The  notions  of  fnicf  and 
t'ion  mav  be  inculcated  by  the  observation  of  movin-j  bodies ;  the  >l 
of  simple  machines  makes  the  pupils  ingenious,  and  a  i)owerful  a 
ment  for  culture  can  be  drawn  from  them  by  inciting  the  pupi 
construct  little  mechanical  objects  and  resolve  certain  problems,  not 
the  aid  of  figures,  but  by  means  of  apparatus. 

Geometric  Forms  and  Conttruction, 

Frobel  made  geometry  one  of  the  pivots  of  his  system.     It  is  inde 

a  science  which  teaches  rectitude  of  mind  and  the  process  of  reas 

ing.     It  prepares  the  child  to  conceive  of  absti*action   without  whi 

science  is  impossible.     It  nmst  he  presented  in  the  primary  school  u 

der  the  concrete  and  intuitive  form,  by  the  aid  of  material  figures  ai 

graphic  constructions.     At  first  the  child  learns  to  distinguish  the  di 

ferent  solids,  to  name  them,  to  make  them  of  pa[K;r,  of  wire,  or  of  cl.i} 

These  exercises  give  skill  to  the  fingers,  justm^ss  to  the  eye,  and  fui^ 

nish  fundamental  notions  of  geometric  terms  which  it  is  im)>ossible  tc:' 

make  understood  by  beginning  with  definitions.     In  the  kindergarten^ 

large  use  is  made  of  these  exercises,  which  the  primary  school  shouhE 

resume  and  complete.     Most  of  the  properties  of  objects  are  mader 

intuitive  by  easy  and  gradual  constructions.     This  is  a  vast  field  to  b^ 

exploited. 

A  rithmetic — Drawing. 

Arithmetic  must  be  attached  to  geometry.  The  science  of  numlters 
is  difficult  only  when  taken  in  its  purely  abstract  character,  which 
makes  it  inaccessible  to  the  minds  of  children.  By  applying  it  to 
geometry  it  is  rendered  concrete,  and  becomes  a  powerful  means  of 
intellectual  development.  It  is  the  same  with  the  metric  system,  which 
gives  no  useful  and  persistent  result  if  confined  to  definitions  and  nu- 
merical applications.  It  Ls  by  making  learners  measuie  with  a  verita- 
ble meter,  teaching  them  to  manipulate  the  weights  and  measui-es,  to 
construct  square  or  cubic  measure,  to  appreciate  at  sight  the  extent  of 
bodies,  that  these  imix)rtant  notions  are  engraved  upon  the  mind. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  effic.icious  means  of  rendering  the  teach- 
ing: of  the  sciences  intuitive.  Children  have  a  special  liking  for 
drawing.  This  natural  disposition  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
make  them  represent  largely  the  objects  studied  in  their  different  les- 
sons. We  do  not  speak  here  of  {rsth(;tic  drawing,  but  only  of  very 
simple  graphic  constructions.  The  apparatus  for  teaching  physics  and 
chemistry,  the  machines  and  utensils  which  have  l)een  analyzed,  the 
geometric  figures  which  have  been  studied,  form  good  subjects  for 
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drawing.  Sometimes  let  the  child  draw  from  objects,  which  habituates 
his  eye  to  observe  proportions;  sometimes  let  him  draw  them  from 
memory,  which  is  a  mucn  more  iu tense  intellectual  labor,  and  one  de- 
sirable fur  frequent  use. 

Thus  we  see  all  the  sciences  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  exercise, 
of  observation  for  the  development  of  the  creative  faculties. 

When  we  pass  in  review  the  whole  series  of  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion, we  are  struck  with  the  immense  number  of  notions  they  contain. 
We  are  apt  to  think  there  will  not  be  time  enough  to  teacii  them  in 
the  pi-imary  school,*  where  writing  and  reading  take  a  large  place. 
This  is  a  misapprehension.  The  iuiportant  thing  is  not  to  make  the 
children  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  these  sciences,  to  form  physicists,  chem- 
ists, geometricians  of  them.  The  accumulation  of  notions  is  an  evil, 
for  the  mind  can,  no  more  than  the  stomach,  assimilate  food  taken  in 
too  large  quantities.  It  is  necesfary  to  make  a  choice  from  this  mass 
of  knowledge  upon  all  points,  to  take  the  most  important,  that  to 
which  the  principle  of  intuition  can  best  apply.  The  instructor  must 
not  be  anxious  to  teach  too  many  things  to  his  pupils.  The  important 
thing  is  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  the  scientific  elements  are  the  only 
means  a<lapted  to  this  culture.  To  form  a  sound  judgment  should  be 
the  constant  aim  of  the  efforts  of  the  professor.  He  must  watch  with 
especial  care  not  to  fatigue  the  bmin.  The  prodigies  of  ten  yeara  old 
are  always  badly  balanced,  and  become  mediocre  beings.  It  is  better, 
as  Montaigne  said,  ^  to  have  the  head  well  made  than  too  full." 
Objections  to  Intuitive  Teaching  Considered. 

Intuitive  teaching  has  often  been  reproached  with  being  dry,  arid, 
tedious ;  with  not  developing  the  imagination  or  the  literai*y  aptitudes ; 
with  suppressing  the  idea  of  pains-taking  and  effort,  making  study  a 
kind  of  play ;  destroying  religious  faith,  the  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
giving  the  child  the  habit  of  scientific  research  which  leads  him  to  pos- 
itivism and  materialism. 

Intuitive  teaching  is  not  dry,  arid,  tedious,  except  when  given  under 
the  form  of  object  lessons  in  which  the  attention  of  the  child  is  only 
drawn  to  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  acquainted,  of  which  he 
has  long  had  the  intuition,  and  when  things  of  all  kinds  are  spoken  of 
which  he  ha<  not  seen  and  which  are  not  shown  to  him.  Thus,  a  {lenknife  is 
given  to  a  pupil,  and  he  is  told  that  it  consists  of  a  handle  and  one  or  two 
blades,  then  the  making  of  steel  is  explained,  the  elephant  that  fur- 
nished the  ivory  handle  is  mentioned,  Africa  and  India,  which  that 
pachyderm  inhabits,  negroes,  slavery,  etc.  Nothing  can  be  less  intui- 
tive, so  ordinary  and  so  uninteresting  as  such  exercises,  which  neither 
teach  how  to  observe  nor  how  to  judge,  or  even  how  to  talk. 

Influence  on  Imagination  and  Stt/le. 

Far  from  cooling  off  the  imagination,  the  true  intuitive  study  of  the 
aciences  by  observation  develops  it  far  better  than  exclusively  literary 

•In  B«lgiam  and  France  the  primary  school  keeps  the  puplli  till  they  are  fourteen. 
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studies.     The  latter  produce  superficial  miuds,  pre-oocupied  alone  >iillj 
form,  which  are  iu  tiu-  habit  u£  looking  ouly  at  the  phrase,  aiid  reniaiu 
inattentive  to  the  reality  beiiind  it.     In  no  language  is  there  any  liter- 
ary work  that  can  act  as  powerfully  u|>on  the  imagiuatioii  as  natuie 
wiien  observed  \vilh  an  attentive  and  intelligent  eye.     There  is  more 
true  i)oetry  in  a^itrononiy  than  iu  Kaciiie  or  lioileau.     The  spectaci^-, 
of  the  starry  heavens  opens  to  thought  vaster  horis^us  aud  fills  thm    mt 
soul  with  an  euthusi:isni  far  greater  thau  that  elicited  by  the  reodiu^^s^^ 
of  an  epic  |^eni.    What  writer  ever  imagined  a  variety  of  colors,  for 
aud  nnini Testations  of  all  kinds  to  be  compared  with  that  presented 
animals  and  plants  ?    What  ara  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the 
of  Porrauh  by  the  side  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  revealed  hy 
life  of  tii<;  silk-worm,  the  bee,  the  ant  the  lowest  animals  aud  the 
common  plants? 

It  is  not  true  that  intuitive  teachintj^s  unfavorable  to  literary  cult 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  essential  condition  of  a  rational  literary 
ture.     It  furnishes  words  and  the  thoughts  they  represent  from 
very  earliest  ago.    It  teaches  to  enunciate  with  clearness  and  simplii 
the  thoughts  which  have  been  spontaneously  formed  in  the  mind. 
is  true  that  it  repudiates  tliose  rules  of  style  which  consist  iu  ampl 
ing  a  dictated  summary,  in  describing  things  which  have  not  been 
served,  and  in  recounting  feelings  which  the  child  has  not  felt. 
the>'e  exercises  do  not  teach  to  express  thoughts  in  writing,  and  ace 
torn  their  victims  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  words. 

There  is  reason  in  saying  that  the  study  of  gi*eat  writers  is  excell 
for  literary  culture;  but  irituitive  ttachitiy  does  not  exclude  it;  it  p 
pares  the  mind  to  undertake  it  successfully.     It  is  wrong  to  begin 
explain  authors  loo  soon.     How  do  we  suppose  a  primary  school  puj*^ 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  leading:     Animals  »ick  wiUi  the  pentUtnc 
a  scene  from  Tartujp.,  the  Imprecations  of  CamUlus^  a  Funeral  Oratii 
hy  Bo.^suci,  an  K/iLstle  of  BoHeaUy  when  we  dare  not  pretend  that 
child  of  t\v«.'lve  years  of  age  posi^esses  enough  experience  of  life,enoug 
ideas  and  judgment,  to  seize  upon  tlie  true  meaning  of  those  work 
which  were  written  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  men,  and  nor 
for  the  ('iluoaiiou  of  children  in  a  primary  school?  Lamartine,  iu  hi 
Vnt/ofje  en  Crinity  makes  a  very  ju  t  reflection  apropos  to  this  :   "Evcr^ 
wave,'*  lie  says,  "  urg«'s  me  towards  (ireeeo;  I  touch  it.     Its  ap}>earanc 
moves  me  ]>»ofouiully,  much  less  however  than  if  all  these  memories 
had  not  withered  iu  my  heart  by  having  been  amassed  iu  my  memory 
before  my  thought  understood  them.     Greece  is  to  me  like  a  book 
whose  beauties  are  tMrnished  because  we  were  made  to  read  it  before 
we  had  the  j)ower  to  comprehend  it.     I  prefer  a  tree,  a  fountain  under 
a  rock,  a  lann'l  rose  on  the  border  of  a  river,  under  the  crumbled  arch- 
way of  a  bridge  tajiestried  with  vines,  to  the  monument  of  one  of  those 
classic  kingdoms  which  recall  nothing  to  my  mind  but  the  ^.nnui  they 
gave  me  iu  my  childhood." 
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But  how  can  we  form  the  style  by  intuitive  teachivg  ?  it  will  be  s'sked. 
Shall  we  only  require  of  the  pupil  to  describe  the  things  he  has  i-eeu 
and  the  feelings  he  really  felt  ? 

And  why  should  we  seek  for  other  subjects?  Do  we  teach  style  bv 
imitated  composition  and  verbiage  ? 

We  highly  appreciate  the  originality  of  writers  who  are  imposing  by 
their  talent  or  their  geniu9,  and  we  would  make  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondaiy  schools  make  imitations  and  amplifications  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  that  precious  quality  from  de- 
veloping! Has  not  Boileau,  that  master  in  the  art  of  writing,  said, 
"Before  writing,  learn  to  think";  "what  is  well  conceived  is  clearly 
spoken,  and  the  words  come  easily  to  tell  it." 

Jntuiiive  teaching,  which  teaches  how  to  think  and  produces  concep- 
tion before  description,  is  what  must  be  preferred  even  as  preparation 
for  literary  studies. 

Intuitive  Teaching  makes  School  attractive. 

Shall  we  speak  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  intuitive  t*  aching  because  it 
banishes  pain,  labor  "and  effort  by  transforming  studies  into  a  species 
of  joy  ?  Is  the  school  then  supjwsed  to  be  a  gloomy  place  \%here  litile 
children  are  condemned  to  painful,  wearisome  labors  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  make  them  feel  that  work  is  not  a  punishment,  and  that  the  ideal, 
which  is  the  sovereign  good,  is  not  repose  but  useful  activity?  Intui- 
tive teaching  abolishes  the  sterile  efforts  which  these  pupils  must  make 
to  whom  things  are  spoken  of,  of  which  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
and  which  they  do  not  see,  but  replaces  them  by  that  fertilizing  effort 
of  the  mind  which  seizej  with  avidity  the  notions  presented  to  it  in  an 
attractive  form.  By  rendering  the  earliest  studies  painful,  we  rebuff 
the  children  and  disgust  them  with  study.  This  U  why  the  school,  so 
badly  organized,  has  need  of  punishments  and  rewards  as  a  provoca- 
tive of  labor,  while  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  in  which  tlie 
teaching  is  intuitive  do  very  well  without  those  factitious  means  of 
emulation  and  repression. 

Intuitive  Teaching  not  Jrreligiouf,  nor  Immoral, 
Intuitive  teaching  has  been  accused  of  being  opposed  to  morality,  and 
of  leading  to  materialism  by  the  habit  it  gives  the  mind  to  admit  only 
^hat  has  been  proved,  to  observe  only  what  is  tangible. 

In  certain  places  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their 
introduction  into  the  programmes  of  primary  instruction  are  bitterly 
combatted,  because  they  are  accused  of  being  irreligious.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  perfectly  answered  this  obiection.  "  Far  from  science 
being  irreligious,*'  he  says,  "  it  is  the  aoandonment  ot  science  that  is 
irreligious.  Let  us  make  an  humble  comparison.  Let  us  suppose  an 
author  whom  we  should  salute  every  day  with  praises  expressed  in 
pompous  style.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  wisdom,  grandeur  and  beauty 
cf  his  works  are  the  constant  subject  of  the  praises  addressed  to  him. 
Let  us  suppose  that  those  who  praise  his  works  have  never  seen  even 
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the  cover  of  them,  have  never  read  iheni,  never  even  tried  to  compre- 
hend them ;  of  what  value  would  the»r  praises  be  ?  And  yet,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  let  ns  see  how 
humanity  has  generally  conducted  itself  toward  the  universe  and  its 
great  caiLse.  It  is  not  science,  then,  but  indifference  to  science,  that  is 
irreligious." 

Intuitivn  teaching  can  only  be  considered  immoral  by  those  who  look 
upon  morality  as  a  mass  of  traditional  prescriptions  to  Ije  inculcated 
upon  children  by  the  aid  of  formulas  which  th^y  are  taught  to  learn 
by  heart.  It  is  thought  that  moral  culture,  which  is  the  essential  part 
of  general  education,  consists  in  preaching  sermons  and  saying  cate- 
vjhi.-^ms." 

The  field  for  the  culture  of  morality  is  consequently  the  family  and 
the  schools.  It  is  obtiiined  by  observing  a  discipline  that  is  conforma- 
ble to  nature.  By  developing  good  feelings  inculcated  early,  by  ius])ir- 
ing  sincerity,  by  forming  upright  hearts  and  characters,  by  showing 
that  in  all  circumstances  labor  is  the  law  of  humanity,  by  transforming 
the  school  into  a  little  society  in  which  reign  truth  and  justice,  we 
form  moral  beings  much  more  easily  than  by  telling  them  stories  called 
moral  stories,  and  by  discourses  upon  virtue  and  vice. 

**The  intuition  of  morality,"  says  M.  Guilliaurrie,  **is  the  kuowMge 
of  duty.  Now  duty  is  not  the  result  of  theories,  It  is  derived  as  little 
from  ethics  as  digestion  is  derived  from  physiology.  Theoi^,  true  or 
false,  plays  but  a  subaltern  part  in  it.  It  exercises  control  for  the 
acquiescence  of  tite  intellect  over  the  will  already  fixed  without  it. 
But  the  practice  of  duty  which  is  the  result  of  action  that  has  become 
habit,  alone  has  importance  for  the  ends  of  education.*' 

Faith  in  the  sui>ernatural  has  been  in  all  times  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
social  progress.  The  school  of  the  people  was  not  made  to  ['reserve  the 
chains  which  have  so  long  interfered  with  the  blossoipinj^  out  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  powerful  scientific  current  bears  us  along.  Free 
examination  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization.  In  our 
society  man  has  no  longer  to  expect  anything  but  from  himself,  from 
his  own  will,  his  own  energy,  his  own  intelligence.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  conquests  that  are  dear  to  us  and  constitute  our  glory,  we 
must  conform  our  system  of  education  to  the  principles  which  rule 
modern  society.  Authoritative  teaching,  dogmatic,  narrow  and  full  of 
errors,  prejudices  and  falsehoods,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  scholasticism 
of  the  middle  ages  is  to  give  place  to  intuitioe  teaching  which  develops 
the  child  in  the  integrity  of  his  faculties  and  will  prepare  generations 
of  intelligent,  moral  and  free  men. 
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BUTTABLE  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  PERIOD.* 

DiESTERWBG,  in  nnswcr  to  the  questions  of  his  pupils,  "What  me  the 
intuitions  tlint  shall  be  addressed?  "  "What  shall  we  awaken?"  "Out  of 
what  fields?'*  "Whence  shall  we  take  them?" — gave  the  following  beau- 
tiful resume. 

*'  Let  us  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  intuitions — let  us  enumerate  them.* 

1.  SansuoHs  intuitions — not  given  merely  mcKliately  through  the  senses, 

but  immediately  or  dii-ectly — outwai-d  objects. 

2.  Mathematical  intiutions — representations  of  space,  time,  number,  and 

motion,  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world  and  not  directly  given 
by  the  senses,  but  men  lately  thi*oui^h  them. 

3.  Moral  intuitions — The  pheuomena  of  viituous  life  in  man. 

4.  Beltgious  intuitions,  onginuling  in  man  whose  sentiments  relate  him  to 

God. 

5.  ..^iUhetie  intmtion9, — from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  in 

nature  and  human  life  (artistic  representations). 

6.  Pardy  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble  mutual  relations  of 

man  in  love,  faith,  frieud:$hip.  etc. 
Social  intuitions,  which  compiise  the  unifying:  of  men  in  the  inx?at 
whole  in  corjwrations,  in  communities?,  and  State  life.     The  school 
cannot  offer  all  these  subjects  of  intuition  accoixliug  to  their  differ- 
ent natures  and  their  origin :  for  the  school  will  nol  take  the  place 
of  life;  it  only  supposes  them,  connects  itself  with  them,  and  refei-s 
to  them,  it  points  them  out  in  all  their  compass,  occupies  Uself  with 
them,  and  builds  up  with  them  on  all  sides  the  foundation  of  intel- 
ligence. 
The  netMuofts  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  ni 
it.     The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  must  hear 
vnth  his  own  ears,  use  all  his  senses,  seek  the  sensuous  tokens  of  things  in 
their  phenomena  upon,  under,  and  al)ove  the  ground,  in  mineral-*,  plants, 
animals,  men  and  their  works,   sun,   moon,   and   stars,   physical   phe- 
uomena, etc. 

The  mathematical  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous,  bv  easy 
ah-iimctions  lying  near  at  hand, — the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
sp  loe  compared  one  with  another,  those  of  time  in  succession,  the  repre- 
sentations of  number — the  how  much — the  ever-moving  representations 
of  change  in  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simplest  of 
These  representations  are  those  of  space;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intui- 
tion by  means  of  the.se,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  In  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  points,  lines,  anil  their  parts,  bo<lies  and  their  parts  are  the  ma- 
terial of  intuitions. 

The  moral  intuitions  come  to  the  pupil  throuirh  man.  through  his  life 
witli  his  relatives,  Jts  in  the  school  through  schoolmates  and  teachers. 
These  are  natunilly  inward  intuitions  which  embo<ly  themselves  in  the 

♦Taken  fi-om  Chanter  on  Anschannngvimterricht  (•*  Intuitlonar*  or  "Object  Teaching") 
In  the  edition  of  Die  Wtfffoeifer  fur  D«ut»ch€  Lehrer^  ifcued  by  Dic»>terweg>  friends 
after  his  death  in  numbent  from  1873  to  1879.  The  Chapter  entire  will  be  found  tv 
Barnard's  Journal  qf  Education  for  1880,  p.  417. 
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expression  of  thecountonnnoc,  in  the  eve,  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  own 
experience  is  the  chief  thiuir  here  as  elsewhere.  Happy  the  child  that  i.« 
siirrounded  hy  thoroiiL'^hly  nionil,  pure  men.  whose  manifestations  lay  in 
him  the  moraf  foundation  of  life.  The  moral  ficts  of  history  are  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  teacher  from  his  own  intuit ioii.  in  .1  living  manner  by 
means  of  the  livinijr  word,  the  elociuent  lips.  m,.i  liie  feeling  heart. 

To  relif/iou.-*  iutui.'ions  the  chihl  comes  through  i.ae  eoLtemp'iation  of  na- 
ture, its  phenomena  ami  Unieficent  workings,  through  the  piety  of  /.i^ 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  motlier,  through  com einphitin^ 
the  community  in  the  hou^^e  of  worship,  through  religious  songs  in  th«^ 
school,  througli  religious  instruction  and  confirmation  in  school  and 
church,  through  religious-minded  teachers  and  pastors,  hihlicul  stories,  etc. 

^Enthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  l>eautiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (tlowers,  trees.  stai*s,  crystals,  sky,  and  w»a,  rocky  moun- 
tains, landscapes,  storms,  thunder -showers,  etc.),  and  the  real  obji'Cts  of 
ail,  pictures  and  picturc-gidleries,  statues,  ganlcns,  poetical  products,  and 
human  speech.     We  can  classify  their  specific  differences,  calling  them 
moral,  rosthetic.  etc.,  hut  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one  categoiy. 
The  strong  moral  law  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  this  field  of  \iew 
does  not   include,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionally  required. 
That  belongs  to  the  frcr,  beautifully  human  development,  which  is  de 
pendent  upon  conditions  that  are  not  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  .so-called  purely  huro mi  intuitions  are  related  to*  the  nobly  formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men  whose  characters  (Inhalt)  proce<*d  from  the 
strongest  conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  affections, 
friendshfp.  and  love,  compas.'^iun.  and  loving  fellowship,  and  other  shining 
phenomena  of  exalted  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  reflnca 
development  and  culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who 
is  in  their  sphere!  If  the  home  ofTera  nothing  in  this  res|X'ct,  it  is  difficult 
to  supply  the  want.  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he 
has  uix)n  the  school  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  Mcial  intuitions,  that  is  the  social  circum^tanci'S  of  men  in  a  large 
sense  are  determined  for  the  chdd  by  the  manifestations  of  the  community 
in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  iK'ople.  in  public? 
festivals,  and  esp<*cially  in  stories  in  which  the  teacher,  by  his  living 
insight  into  states,   nations,   and  warlike  communities,   defines  fo  th^ 
scholar  the  best  living  representations  of  great  dwds.     Our  taily  domes- 
tic life,  not  a  public  one,  was  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  thi*se  so  imix)r- 
tant  intuitions.     How  can  he  who  has  exiwrienccd  nothing,  understand 
history?    How  can  he  who  has  not  seen  the  people  make  a  living  picture 
of  its  life?     Small  republics  have;  endless  advantage  in  rei»|H*ct  to  the 
observation  of  public  life  and  patriotic  sentiment.     Words,  even  the  most 
eloquent,  give  a  very  weak,  unsatisfactory  comi)«nsation  for  oliservalion. 
The  year  1848  lia-^.  in  this  res]H»ct,  brought  most  important  .steps  of  pro- 
erress.*    Prominent  above  all  other  considerations  is  tlie  importance  of  the 
life,  the  intelligiMice.  the  standpoint,  the  chamcter  of  the  teacher,  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  living  ol>servaliou  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  and  ic 
the  di.spo.sit  ion  of  the  pupil.     What  he  do<»s  not  carr\' in  his  own  l>osom 
he  cannot  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  another.     Nothing  else  can  compensate 
for  the  want   of  this.     The  teacher  must  liimself  have  seen,  obscrve<l, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and 
should  exhibit  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  a'.sthetic.  and  purely  human 
and  social  respects.     So  much  as  he  is,  so  much  is  his  educational  instruc- 
tion woiHi.    He  is  to  his  jnipils  the  most  instinctive,  the  most  appreciable, 
the  most  striking  objeirt  of  observation. 


•  "  Wt  hoiH-."  !»ayp  Dic«torwej?> birt8T«|>hcr.  "that  Father Die*»terwejr  would  haine  heen 
BAtii»flc(l  with  the  profrret>ii  from  1848  to  1871  if  he  could  have  experienced  It,  hut  let  us 
keep  watch  of  oun<clve^  in  ppito  of  all  that,  for  wcurlty.  The  chief  battld  of  the 
Qerman  nation  Bcema  but  Juet  now  UB73)  to  be  bciciuniiig.** 


SOME  DIFFICOLTIES  AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS 

IN     KINDEltGARTEN    WORE,* 
BY  MIS9  E.    A.   MANNING. 


THE   SITUATION. 

Iir  attempting  to  bring  before  you  Kindergarten  work  in  its  discourag- 
ing and  its  cncoumgiug  aspects,  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  tlie 
subject  exhaustively,  so  I  liave  used  the  word  aame  in  the  title  of  my 
paper.  It  is  to  itome  of  tlie  difficulties  and  some  of  the  encouragements 
that  I  wish  to  refer.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  mo  to  aim  at 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  nor  would  the  short  time  at  disposal 
allow  of  my  presenting  to  you  such  a  view,  even  had  I  been  capable  of 
doing  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  shortcomings  and  gtips  and  omis- 
tions  will  be  made  up  and  filled  in  by  you  later  in  the  evening.  If  from 
your  varied  and  growing  experience  you  will  give  the  help  that  you 
can  80  well  render,  my  poor  word  "some  "  may  change  itself  into  "many" 
before  we  part,  even  if  it  cannot  take  the  comprehensive  style  of  "  all." 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  look  at  this  subject?  Will  it  prove  helpful  to 
do  80?  I  certainly  think  it  ought.  We  generally  recognize,  so  that  to  say 
80  80unds  almost  like  a  tniism,  that  in  all  departments  of  life  and  action 
it  is  desirable  to  stand  still  now  and  then,  and  to  reconnoltcr  our  position. 
We  need  occasionally  to  notice  how  much  ground  we  have  traversed,  and 
whither  our  present  line  of  march  is  tending.  And  this  is  true  iu  regard 
to  Kindergarten  work  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  work.  Besides,  I 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  sympathy,  those  who  are  laboring  for  a  com- 
mon object  ought  to  compare  exi)eriences.  It  is  often  a  relief  to  find  that 
our  own  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to  ourselves.  As  soon  as  people 
throw  off  their  shells  and  husks,  we  perceive  that  in  other's  minds  there 
exist  the  same  puzzles  as  in  our  own,  in  other's  lives  the  same  disheartening 
obstacles.  Thus  a  fellow-feeling  springs  up,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  of  life,  and  which,  moreover,  imparts  such  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  common  aim,  that  by  it  a  few  may  become  a  thousand,  and  weak  hands, 
united  in  their  effort,  may  effect  the  stroke  of  a  giant. 

Now  I  prefer  to  take  the  difficulties  of  Kindergarten  work  before  its 
encouragements,  because  I  do  not  wish  our  latest  impressions  to  be  of  a 
hopeless  kind.  You  will  perhaps  afterwards  again  draw  attention  to  the 
depressing  side  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to  close  with  tliat. 

I  must  premise  that  by  difficulties  I  mean  the  hindrances  that  we  meet 
in  the  realization  of  what  may  be  called  the  possible.  I  think  an  aim 
which  is  pronounced  difficult  is  one  which  is,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, attainable.  No  one  but  Jules  Verne  talks  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  our  reaching  the  moon,  because  the  conditions  of  the  universe  make 
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such  an  aim  impossible.    It  is  true  that  we  speak  of  insuperable  diffltfuK^ 
ties,  but  1  think  the  expression  is  generally  rehitive.    It  means  impoaaibla 
to  you  or  to  me,  but  not  to  tlic  human  race.    At  any  rate,  the  difficultie. 
that  I  simll  refer  to  are  like  logs  and  stones  tliat  lie  in  our  road,  whic! 
indeed,  may  pcrliaps  lie  there  for  ever,  but  which,  by  a  euffldent  number 
of  stout,  active  arms,  may  perhaps  be  dragged  away,  if  not  in  our 
day,  yet  by  others  at  a  later  time. 

DIFFICULTIES— PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL. 

L    I  will  divide  our  difflculties  into  two  kinds,  practical  and  theoreti 
and  I  shall  take  the  practical  ones  first. 

1.  In  the  management  of  a  Kindergarten,  the  teacher  bas  to  eiioo«it» 
the  ordinary  hindrances  that  ever}- -<lay  life  X>resent8  to  all  workei 
outwanl  obstacles  which  seem  as  If  they  had  a  spite  against  any  Id 
ever  being  realized  by  any  one.    Some  of  tliese  ordinary'  difficulties 
especially  around  teachers,  partly,  I  think,  because  teaching  is  one 
those  professions  which  depend  for  success  on  extreme  re^^larity.    8o^ 
other  kinds  of  work  can  be  partly  timed  at  will,  so  that  you  can,  if  P 
ful,  stand  behind  the  hedge  till  the  way  is  clear.     But  teachers  hav 
go  straight  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  cannot  escape  the  € 
of  the  wind  and  the  roughest  stones.     And  there  are  so  many  diffc? 
kinds  of  trouble  to  encounter  in  an  undertaking  like  a  school  or  a  Kii^ 
garten — troubles  from  landlords,  from   servimts,  from  ill-health, 
family  anxieties,  from  want  of  capital,  and  so  on.     And  when  all  Ih^ 
are  for  once  at  their  l)est,  in  stalks  one  morning  scarlet  fever  or  whoop^ 
cough,  seizes  a  child  or  two  and  scares  the  others  away,  leaving 
teachers  to  an  empty  school-room.    Many  of  these  troubles  are  the  lot^ 
any  household,  but  they  fall  on  teachers  with  extra  frequency  and  fo 
And  when  the  air  is  thus  full  of  per|)lexities,  how  impossible  it  is  to  ape 
that  quiet  thought  on  the  preparation  for  teaching  which  alone  can  una' 
it  tell  on  the  pupils!    A  potter  cannot  mould  his  clay  jar  while  pomc 
is  jogging  his  arm.    The  teacher  may  then  have  a  high  ideal  for  her  Kl 
dergarten,  but  these  external  difficulties  maim  and  spoil  her  highest  pu 
poses.     Pnidence  and  precaution  can  doubtless  enable  her  to  ward  o 
many  of  such  evils;  these  qualities,  however,  must  have  time  for  growtl^ 
and  besides,  we  are  all  so  interlinked  in  life,  that  the  carelessness  o 
others  hinders  us  often  as  much  as  our  own.     Outwanl  difficulties  ma^' 
have  the  bc<;t  subjective  results,  only  we  are  not  now  conMdcHng  dcvcl    " 
opment  of  character,  but  the  attainable  standard  of  work;   and  I  fec^ 
strongly  that  in  judging  of  Kindergarten  success,  these  difficulties  of  ai^ 
ordinary'  kind  have  to  be  taken  into  account.    They  tend,  in  spite  of 
patience,  encrg}',  and  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  make  her 
pnictice  disappointingly  below  her  ideal.     One  difficulty  of  this  class  I  may 
specially  refer  to,  thai  of  finding  efficient  assistants.     It  is  to  Ixj  hoped  thiU 
this  hindrance,  which  is  already  lessening,  will  vanish  more  and  more  as 
a  greater  number  of  students  come  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  Kindergarten  training,  but  at  present  it  often  causes 
teachers  to  fail  of  accomplishing  what  they  otherwise  would  and  could. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  salaries  offered  do  n<it  attract  the  most  capable 
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Mpen.  If  the  experience  of  the  head  of  a  Kindei^garton  is  eapplemented 
hi  A  nepaaaive  way  by  earaeet  and  wUling  asMstants,  whoae  tramkig  is 
■till  In  progress,  or  who  have  just  flaiahed  their  coiintc,  an  oi;ganic  whole- 
ae88  pneTafli,  whicli  conduces  to  coooomy  of  effort,  cffoctunl  divifitui  of 
hibor«  and  the  happieBt  relations  of  mutual  oontidenoe  If.  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  the  teacher's  plans  are  not  seconded  by  the  bright  and  ready  Intel 
ligenoe  of  her  fellow- workers,  she  could  not  have  to  encounter  a  greater 
difllculty  in  the  Kuideigarten  path. 

3.  Now  another  hindrance  has  to  be  considered—a  vtry  important  ope 
— the  aheenoe  of  enough  cooperation  on  the  pait  of  parenta  Froebers 
principles  have  as  yet  been  so  litUe  studied  by  English  juothers  that  they 
show  much  indifference  and  lack  of  iuterest  as  to  what  the  Kindergarten 
teacher  is  attempting  with  their  children.  Johnnie  and  Ethel  are  at  na 
iBConvenient  age,  troublesome  in  the  nursery  and  interrupting  in  the 
ichool-room,  so  their  mother,  by  a  friend's  adyioe,  sends  them  to  a  Kin- 
deigarten.  The  children  delight  in  tlie  change;  it  is  ascertained  that  they 
are  treated  kindly  and  kept  amused.  The  phin  Ik  therefore  regarded  as 
aatiafactory,  and  the  mother's  part  is  ended.  But  tlie  teacher  agrees  with 
Pitebel  as  to  the  essential  importance  of  unity  of  tmining  between  the 
borne  and  the  Kindergarten.  She  ol)0erves  the  harm  to  the  child  of  a  want 
df  continuity  of  influence.  In  some  cases  actions  forbidden  here  arc 
■llowed  there;  often  the  nurse  imparts  an  undesirable  tone  and  feeling. 
HiiB  want  of  harmony  sometimes  obliges  the  teacher  to  begin  again,  as  it 
wn^,  each  day.  the  knitted  stitclies  having  been  allowed  to  drop  through 
At  home.  But  suppose  tlic  home  treatment  Is  of  the  very  best,  the  teacher 
itlU  feels  that  she  is  working  a  good  deal  in  the  dark.  Slic  longs  to  be 
ible  to  confer  on  the  child's  character  with  those  who  sec  it  constantly, 
to  be  assured  of  the  mother's  sympathy,  and  to  obtain  the  help  that  only 
I  mother's  experience  can  give.  Besides,  if  parents  entered  more  fully 
into  what  Frosbel  meant  by  training  for  little  children,  they  would  co- 
>peFate  more  than  they  do  in  regard  to  regular  attendance,  and  would  not 
ihink  that  it  was  mainly  a. debarring  the  child  from  amusement  if  they 
^eep  It  away  for  a  term.  Kindergarten  teachers  constantly  stiy  that  the 
Sniy  pupils  upon  whom  their  influence  tells  are  those  that  arc  left  quietly 
inder  their  direction  term  after  term.  Again,  parents  do  not  often  see 
Jk  uae  of  sending  children  while  very  young  to  a  Kindergarten.  Little 
mes  of  three  or  four  are  not  in  the  way  at  home.  But  the  teacher  is  at  a 
liaad vantage  if  she  may  not  have  these  children  under  her  care  from  a 
rery  early  age.  Perhaps  the  mother  thinks  that  the  teacher  is  apt  to  view 
Jic  matter  only  from  one  side,  and  that  she  foists  how  many  family  eon- 
Iterations  have  to  be  weighed.  But  this  too,  only  points  to  the  nee<l  of 
lacreased  intercourse  and  eoutidence  between  the  two. 

8.  Having  now  hinted  ut  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  the 
'eacher  has  to  face  in  trying  to  carry  out  her  ideal,  I  will  ask  you  to 
ootice  for  a  few  moments  tbe  more  theoretical  difficulties,  those  which 
Utend  the  foimiug  of  a  ti*ue  ideal.  And  liere  several  puzzling  questions 
leem  to  mc  to  arise;  as,  for  instance,  What  is  an  ideal  Kindergarten? 
Should  we,  or  not,  all  deserilx?  it  in  the  same  manner?    I  am  not  going  to 
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venture  to  picturo  ouc.  I  should  expect  those  to  have  the  best  ideal  wh 
simultaneously  with  close  study  of  children  by  means  of  experience, 
studied  Fra?l)cl*8  writings,  because  it  was  in  liis  mind  that  the  beautifu 
scheme  originated.  But  unfortunately  only  such  as  can  read 
have  full  access  to  his  works,  and  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  his  style 
by  no  means  easy  or  attractive.  Something  has  already  been  accom 
plished  by  his  iiiiiniate  friends  in  regard  to  simplifying  and  intcrpretin 
his  writings.  A  few  original  books,  too,  have  appeared  in  England  and 
tlje  United  States,  in  which  Fra*be)'s  principles  are  set  forth.  But  it  is  an 
abiding  misfortune  that  only  a  few  can  study  his  own  books  to  full  advan- 
tage. Hence  it  becomes  difficult  to  form  an  ideal,  and  there  is  consider- 
able danger  lest  the  ideal  forme<l  should  l>e  a  low  one.  I  think  the  name 
Kindergarten,  though  open  to  some  objections,  is  ki  itself  a  help  towards 
keeping  up  the  tiling;  for  it  indicates  that  education  should  consist  in 
aiding  the  child's  self -development,  which  view  Fra?l>cl  insistetl  on  yctv 
strongly.  But  a  name,  after  all,  is  not  ver}'  much  as  a  safcguarcL  Phil- 
ology shows  us  how  singularly  words,  after  a  while,  get  to  be  used  in  an 
opposite  sense  to  the  original  one;  onl}'  a  tnic  name  does  give  us,  I  think, 
;norc  chance  of  returning  to  the  inie  thing  in  our  thoughtful  moods. 

4.  But  another  difficulty  arises.  Will  a  German  system  suit  English 
children?  Should  not  Kindergartens  be  In  some  way  natiomtlized?  I 
think  these  questions  ought  to  Ix?  well  discussed;  I  can  only  offer  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  on  the  subject.  By  nationality  I  suppose  we  mean  broadly 
those  characteristics  distinguishing  one  nation  from  another,  which  are 
due  to  the  moulding  force  of  the  nation's  past  life  and  of  its  present  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  seems  inevitable  that  each  x)eople  should  have,  in  a 
degree,  a  peculiar  system  of  education,  because  whatever  it  likes  to  be 
it  will  train  its  youth  to  l)ecome.  But  Froebers  principles  of  education 
must,  I  should  think,  be  accepted  as  true  everj'where,  because  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  humanity  that  underlies  all  nationality.  The 
instincts  and  faculties  for  which  he  provided  scope  are  not  those  of  Ger- 
man children  only,  but  of  all  children.  It  is  this  deep  basis  which  gives 
permanence  to  Kindergarten  principles.  Taking,  however,  a  more  lim- 
ited view  of  the  question,  a  certain  amount  of  adaptation  does  seem  to  be 
desimble  in  regard  to  his  methods,  or  rather  in  the  way  of  appljring  those 
methods.  Frcpbel  dealt  with  children  just  as  he  found  them.  He  util- 
ized, therefore,  their  associations,  their  games,  their  surroundings,  in  aid 
of  his  plans  of  culture.  Neces.sarily,  then,  there  was  a  German  coloring 
to  a  part  of  his  system.  To  make  Kindergartens  natiomil  hero,  do  they 
rot  need  to  take  an  English  coloring?  Many  Kinder/Tarten  teachers  liave 
perceived  this,  and  have  exerted  their  imaginations  to  efiect  it.  We  nre  but 
acting  in  harmony  with  Fropbel's  ideas  if  we  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  child 
as  it. is,  and  inasmuch  as  a  German  child  livco  amon^  difFercnt  influences 
from  an  English  child,  or  a  town  child  is  more  intelligent  than  a  peasant 
child,  the  means  adopted  for  reaching  intellect  and  feelings  will  some- 
times necessarily  differ.  With  respect  to  nationality,  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nations  can  learn  of  each  other  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  (or  all).  We  are  apt  to  mix  up  with  right  feelings  as 
to  nationality  the  prepossessions  that  rest  on  national  vanity.    These  we 
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srast  cast  off  before  we  cnn  judge  faiily  of  systems  of  education  (or  of 
anything  else)  Monging  to  mighbor  nations.  The  disdain  of  nil  that  is 
not' native  is  neitiier  licalthy  nor  admirable,  and  cuts  off  many  channels 
of  benetit  Surely  oich  naticm,  aware  of  its  own  imperfect icms,  ought  to 
welcome  from  any  otlier  nation  all  true  thought  and  all  good  forms  of 
embodying  that  tl  ought,  and  1  think  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  Gennany 
for  the  ide;i  of  thu  iviudergarlen,  which  might  never  have  originated  else- 
where. We  have  then  to  meet  this  modified  diificulty  as  to  how  to  nation- 
alize Kiuderginlens.  I  have  chissed  it  among  tiieoretical  iliiticulties.  not 
because  it  has  not  everything  to  do  witii  practice,  too,  but  because  it  pri- 
marily concems  the  type  and  ideal,  which  being  once  fixed  the  teacher 
will  aim  at  i.s  realization  by  pra^'tical  eilort.  1  am  sure  that  nil  adapta- 
tion which  U  the  result  of  an  earnest  study  of  yra»l»ers'princii)les  would 
have  found  much  moix!  sympathy  wi!h  him  than  a  servile  reproduction  of 
the  form  which  ho  adopted,  under  the  circumstaucx.'s,  as  the  most  living 
and  etlicac  ior;s. 

5.  ^(•w,.3su^oiuciu  uuotUer  diHiculty  in  formin:;  an  ideal.  It  refers  to 
the connet-tion  between  the  Kindergarten  an<l  the  .**<^'ii(»ol.  There a]>pears  to 
be  considerable  danger  lest  the  school  should  foice  it.self  into  tlie  Ivinder- 
gnrten.  In  rcgiud  to  this  dauirer.  I  would  ask  you  to  r.otice  c<»riain  facts. 
Beyond  the  Kimlergiuten — still  iu  tlie  future — lie  ten  or  twelve  year- of 
school  life.  Numbers  of  cliildren  now  in  the  Kindergarten  wdl  remain 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  till  after  the  year  1800.  Now  the  present  school 
system  involves  a  goinl  <leal  of  pressure.  Tliero  is  so  much  to  be  learnt d, 
and  there  is  so  little  time  to  learn  in.  •  And  then  many  teachers  of  these 
days  are  happily  more  ccmsiderate  tlian  formerly  as  to  conditions  of  healtli, 
and  seek  to  cultivate  other  faculties  as  well  as  the  intellectual irnes.  Thus 
they  need  more;  time  at  command.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  desire  to 
appropriate  the  Kindergarten?  The  education-tix?e  has  gi-own  larger,  and 
wants  room  lor  its  lools.  Naturally  it  invades  the  space  which  it  finds 
lying  bel<r.v  it.  There  us4*d  to  be  less  opportunity  f<»r  this  spreading  pro- 
cess. Kiii  iio'.v  the  Kindergarten  has  colleelcMl  the  childron,  and  the  school 
presses  i!o'A'nwaid  into  it.  1  think  the  siune  thing  has  taken  placein  the  ele- 
menraiy  s<l:ool.s.  If  it  hnil  not  l)een  for  earnest  efforts  the  original  infant 
school  wou!<l  have  iK'come,  more  than  it  now  is,  simpl}'  a  field  for  teachinj; 
the  elements  of  reading,  w:  it  Ing.  and  aril  luui  lie.  The  Kindergjirten  seems 
to  be  encountering  the  .same  ri>k,  and  I  think  some  Kindergarten  teachers 
find  it  diirc.ult  to  make  up  their  minds  iiow  to  deal  with  this  dilH- u!ty. 
Plausible  arguments  are  at  hand  in  fiivor  of  the  early  acquirement  of 
school  habits.  Parents  exert  a  strong  pressure  in  regard  to  learning  to 
read.  The  routine  of  s."!i<»<»i  is  familiir  to  youn.T  teachers  (who  have  just 
parsed  through  it),  in*!  chinh\'n  are  S(»  pli.ible  that  you  can  do  v/ith  them 
pretty  miich  as  y<n\  like,  if  you  choose  to  forge!  the  p't  ionslhat  will  fol- 
low. Moreover,  it  is  the  fashi  »n  of  the  present  day  t«»  '.ook  for  residts, 
suid  we  are  asked.  What  sort  of  n  suits  are  your  paper  mats  and  clay  birds* 
la-sts?  AVell!  here  airain  1  should  say  that  full  discussion  is  important, 
sind  that  the  dilHcidty  in  forming  an  ideal  should  l>e  earnestly  met.  One 
^f  the  first  educational  principles  of  Fro.^bel  is  that  the  Kindergjulen  lays 
€he  basis  of  an  education  which  shotdd  go  on  gently  and  harmoniously 
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through  its  whole  course.    The  chikl,  then,  should  not  be  a  subject        d'\9t 
contention.      No   antagonism   should  exist  between  the  Kindeigj^iC'.^  \(^ 
teachers  and  the  school  teachers.     But  another  of  his  principles  is  tt^KT  -iVsdX 
every  portion  of  the  child's  life  has  its  own  special  t^'pe.    Take  the  cbE:    «. A\\d 
of  four  and  the  child  of  eight.    Each  is  in  a  peculiar  phase  of  deyeln-^^  XAcm- 
nient,  and  needs  training  adapted  to  that  phase.     Then  let  the  Eind^^^^^^^f. 
garten  suit  itself  to  the  Kindergarten  age,  and  the  school  (I  mi*an  t  ^         ^y^^ 
school  as  it  ought  to  be)  to  the  school  age.    The  very  little  child  docs  nzx-     ^  qq^ 
naturally  .show  itnelf  bookish ;  it  prefers  to  leani  from  nature,  by  the  iol»  M  cmiets 
of  its  senses,  thn)ugh  companionship,  by  its  fancy,  by  efforts  of  8b»  MiM'short 
duration,  through  loving  trust  in  those  who  care  for  it.     Perhaps  Icamii 
to  read  may  be  taught  earlier  than  FrfelK'I  n^commended  if  taught  inf' 
ligently,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  let  the  chil  1  loam  as  its  nature  indicaiv 
The  mats  and  birds'  nests  are  not  the  teacher's  true  results.    Tlies«li(» 
quickened  observation,  in  habits  of  attention  and  perseverance,  in  bri| 
uess  of  mind,  in  command  of  i^pcech,  in  strengthened  health,  in  a  re 
ential  tone,  in  gentle  conduct,  in  \i  happy,  wcll-developctl  childli*"-    ^od. 
The  Kindergarten  has  its  own  conditions,  its  own  growth  and  sulista 
It  is  not  a  mere  empty  space,  into  which  the  school  can  force  itself  at 
I  think,  then,  that  this  difliculty  as  to  invasion  will  settle  itself  in  tirr^ 
only  Kindergarten  teachers  carry  out  their  M'ork  in  a  true  and  fat* 
spirit.     It  does  seem  to  mo  that  in  some  cases  the  Kindergarten  is  alf 
too  much  like  a  school.     The  matter  of  the  lessons  is  sometimes  j^^ 
imparted  to  the  children,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  tric?^ 
elicit  tliought  and  replies,  the  poor  little  intellect  may  be  unuatu 
strained,  whereas  it  is  extremely  important  that    childri'n    shoul 
allowed  to  gather  in  from  all  that  surrounds  them  in  their  own  curio 
grave  way,  and  to  ask  questions  on  what  they  irant  to  know,  and 
on  what  does  not  intends!  them.     Is  there  not  al&K>  occasionnlly  too  m 
repression?    31ight  not  tlie  children  have  more  often  a  little  free  play 
op|K)rtuni(y  of  following  their  own  bent?    I  l)elieve  that  our  ideal  n 
some  rectifying  in  these  resju'cts.     Let  but  the  Kindergarten  be  wha 
ought  to  be,  and  let  the  transition  class  occupy  its  proper  place  and  sch 
teachers  will,  I  think,  have  no  reason  to  n>gix*t  that  the  children  have  n 
l)egun  "lessons"  at  five  years  old.    The  determining  of  the  relati 
between  the  school  and  the  Kindergarten  must  then  at  pres^'nt  be  ronnt 
among  our  diflleulties,  but  already  there  are  cases  where  that  relation 
satisfactorilv  settlwl. 

I  have  now  referred  to  several  kinds  of  difficulties — the  onlinary  on 
Attached  to  teaehinf;  and  Its  oriraiiization.  including  the  difficulty  of  find 
inir  efficient  assfstniits.  ihe  want  of  corii)eration  of  parents,  and  then  ih 
difficulty  of  forming  an  ideal  of  a  Kindergarten  and  finding  out  Frnel»er 
ideal,  the  difficulty  as  to  nationalizing  it.  and  also  in  regard  to  the  rela-" 
tion  of  the  Kindergarten  with  the  school. 

ENCOrR.\G  EMENTfl. 

II.    We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  my  snbjeot— some  of  thcr 
encouragements  in  Kindertrarten  work.     I  hope  I  shall  not  unduly  mag- 
nify these,  but  I  think  it  is  a  gn>at  disadvantage  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  movement  if  they  do  not  realize  wluit  causes  for  hopefulness  it 
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may  and  docs  present.  Encouragements  are  the  matters  which  make  us 
take  heart  Unless  we  may  take  heart,  take  courage,  we  are  powerless  in 
Tvrork  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed.  They  are  the  signs  on  our  horizon 
which  may  legitimately  nerve  us  to  braver  efforts.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
easy  to  misinterpret  such  signs  for  good  or  for  evil,  particularly  as  the  work 
of  interpretation  falls  a  good  to  the  temperament;  Imt,  while  we  ought  to 
make  every  endc^avor  to  see  fiicts  truly,  a  hopeful  spirit  is  well  worth  cul- 
tivating. Hopefulness  helps  to  lessen  our  anxieties,  and  it  has,  besides,  a 
happy  facility  for  accomplishing  its  own  predictions.  Let  me  tlien  bring 
before  you  a  few  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  Kindergarten  work,  asking 
you  to  add  any  cheering  facts  that  I  shall  omit,  and,  if  necessary,  to  qual- 
ify the  picture  with  some  gloomy  tints. 

1.  The  lirst  encouragement  that  I  wish  to  mention — and  it  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  of  all — is  that  Froebel's  methods  prove,  in  application,  I  heir 
intrinsic  value.  The  more  they  are  adopted,  the  more  fitting  they  show 
themselves  to  be.  This  may  be  called  an  assertion  without  proof,  but  I 
think  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  teachers  and  the  testimony  of 
many  parents.  I  believe  we  may  be  really  encouraged  by  feeling  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  s^'stem  of  education  which  is  not  guess-work,  not  a 
short  cut  to  results,  but  a  system,  adapted  by  patient  thought  and  care  to 
the  child's  whole  nature.  Most  of  the  work  in  life  seems  to  consist  in 
fitting  one  thing  to  another,  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  The  shoemaker 
preeminently  succeeds  only  by  flUivg.  We  use  other  words  for  it^suit- 
ing.  conforming,  adapting,  accommoiiating,  employing  means  towards  an 
end,  and  so  on.  but  they  all  point  to  this  process  of  fitting.  Labor  is 
always  an  adaptation  of  effort  to  result,  an  attempt  to  imi:ate  the  wonder- 
Tiil  littingness  of  the  arrangements  of  God  in  nature.  Now  Fra?l)el 
iippears  to  have  possessed  in  a  special  degree  the  genius  of  fitting.  He 
looked  at  the  cKiM  with  a  mind  free  from  prepossessions,  and  with  that 
philosophic  simplicity  which  wails  patiently  until  insiirht  comes,  and  he 
ftainr  how  the  ch.!  J  was  selecting  all  that  assisted  its  being  to  develop,  in 
Jhe  home,  the  garden,  and  the  wood,  and  then  he  arranged  his  Kinder- 
^irten  so  as  to  fit  the  cliild's  tastes,  tendencies,  habits,  and  requirements. 
I^his  w^ork  look  a  long  time,  but  he  accomplished  it  at  last,  and  the  meth- 
xis  that  we  employ  are  the  outcome  of  his  patient  zeal.  We  are  some- 
:lines accused  of  bting  fanjitical  about  Fropbel.  The  best  means  of  ascer- 
aiiiing  whether  we  give  him  more  than  his  due  is  to  encounige  the  com- 
>letest  examination  of  his  system  by  those  who  disparage  it.  Let  other 
fUucational  reformers  have  their  full  share  of  encouragement.  Let  their 
lystems  l>e  studied  as  thoroughly  as  Fropbel's.  He  himself  felt  as  mucli 
LS  any  wUicator  his  inter-dependence  with  those  who  preceded  him,  and 
vith  liis  contemporaries.  After  such  investigation,  let  Fnrbel's  place  be 
Ixed.  and  I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  be  a  high  one,  and  in  some  respects 
iiiique.  We  ought  to  be  the  last  to  allow  oursi^lves  to  be  dogmatic  on 
Ills  subject.  But  let  teachers  say  whether  they  finrf  any  methods  at  pres- 
5nt  available  more  fitted,  more  adapted,  than  Fra^lwl's  to  the  child's  men- 
ial and  moral  growth.  We  need  not  argue  loo  much  from  the  ha])pine88 
tliat  pervades  the  Kindergarten,  yet  this  decidedly  sui)plies  a  certain 
menfturc  of  favorable  testimony,  except  to  those  who  think  that  guided 
Belf -development  has  a  tendency  to  make  children  miserable.    The  way 
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iu  which  Fra^bcl's  methods  ar<;  fitted  to  each  part  and  to  the  whole  of  .^^  '  g 
child's  nature  fills  one  more  and  more  with  wonder.  We  sometimes  p^___j^nf't 
almost  tired  of  the  words  and  phmses  in  which  his  views  ai-c  exprcff  ^^i 

and  reiterated,  but  we  can  nicall  the  time  when  we  first  heard  or  read  o^ 

them,  and  we  remember  how  strongly  the  sense  of  adaptation  impre« ^"t^ 

and  struck  us.     And  in  all  Kindergarten  teaching  of  a  real  kind  its  tittii 
ness  is  n.»cognized.     Wc  notice  how  the  child  resi)onds,  like  a  must-    ■• 
instrument,  to  the  teacher's  endeavors,  and  how  gently  the  faculties  unf  ^^ 
themselves.     I  think  then  that  the  encouragement  to  be  derived  fi^  ^ 
experience  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  us  the  heart  and  hope  that  we  nt:^^ 

2.  But  we  must  go  on  to  the  second  encouragement  to  be  refemni- 
It  is  that  Kindergarten  work  is  extending,  and  that  the  s^'stem  is  bcc-^^ 
ing  widely  known  and  valued.     If  you  are  inclined  to  despond,  you  *  -• 
say.  and  I  cannot  deny  it.  that  this  process  of  extension  is  after  a1 1      ^ 
than  we  miglit  hope  or  desire,  but  I  do  think  it  is  enough  to  increase:; 
counige.    A  few  j'ears  ago,  if  one  mentioned  a  Kindergiulen,  om*      "^ 
required  to  explain  from  the  very  1)eginning  what  it  was.     But  no\^' 
word  is  suflicient,  in  many  quarters,  though  by  no  means  everj-wlieiv.     "* 
though  the  name  may  often  call  up  a  very  imperfect  image.     It  has:=' 
been  without  effect  that  so  many  of  those  l)est  acquainted  with  Fro?  ^-^ 
principles  have  written  and  lectured  upon  these  principles.     But  the  gT'^ 
point  is  that  good  Kindergartens  have  l)een  established,  and  tliat  "C  ' 
parents  have  had  the  oj^portunity  of  Judging  for  themselves  what  I  ^ 
are.    Every  Kindergarten  dcx's  work  for  the  whole  movement,  as  wel  ^ 
for  its  individual  little  pupils.     And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  parcT 
often  enquire  where  good  Kindergartens  are  situated,  so  that  thej'  n 
form  their  i>lans  of    residence  accordingly.     Some  of  our  oppone^'^ 
explain  tliis  by  saying  that  Kindergartens  have  become  the  fashion.     I 
not  think  this  is  true,  if  by  fjishi{m  we  mean  something  unreasoning.    ^^ 
might  as  well  s;iy  that  we  use  post-cards  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  c^* 
so.    Kindergsutens  exist,  and  they  arc  adopted  not  because  others  adof  • 
them,  but  because  they  have  been  proved  to  be  useful.    But  not  onl  y 
are  Kindergartens  more  in  demand;  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  cdi^' 
cational  authdrities  give  more  considenition  to  their  nature  and  value?' 
Ccrtiiinly  we  are  treated  with  somewhat  less  indifference  than  a  few  ycor^ 
ago.    In  lecturi's  on  edmrational  reformera  Fra*bel  now  has  n  recognized 
position.     Cyclopedias  include  mention  of  his  83'stem.     School   boards 
have  begun  to  incline  towards  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  thus  it  lui^ 
come  under  the  eye  of  Inspectors,  whose  opinion  seems  to  increase  in 
favorableness.     Tniining  colleges  are  taking  into  considenition  and  in  some 
cju^es  have  adopted  Fra-bel's  system  as  a  part  of  their  course.     Is  there* 
not  some  solid  encouragement  in  all  this?    And  when  we  look  abroad  wc 
see  that  in  (Jermany  Kindergartens,  after  a  period  of  comparative  decline 
arc  getting  into  a  more  s:itisfactory  condition;  and  the  lal>ors  of  those  who 
have  thouglit  deeply  on  the  subject,  the  Baroness  MarenhoItz-BQlow. 
Frau  Schrader,  and  others,  are  now  telling  on  pnictical  Kindergarten 
work.     In    Switzerland  Mme.  de  Portugall  is  effecting  most  salutary 
changes  in  the  infant  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.     Mrs.   Sails 
Schwabes'  institution  at  Naples  is  helping  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  system,  wisely  applied,  really  is.    In  Austria  and  Hungaiy,  and 
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ther  countries.  Kindergartens  arc  spreading.  From  the  Unite<l  States 
re  have  encouraging  reiwrts  of  progress.  Making  due  allowance  for  dis- 
ppointments.  from  imperfect  and  superficial  work  in  some  quarters,  I 
annot  but  think  that  we  hiive  solid  ground  for  sjitisfaction  from  this 
Ktension.  If  Hindergiulens  art',  a  fooli>h  fashion  they  \Niil  soon  die  out 
iCt  us  see  whether  in  live  yciirs  more  ihe  present  degree  of  >laLil.ly  will 
ot  prove  to  be  gieatly  increa.'^ed. 

3.  The  third  encouragement  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  some  of  Froj- 
L*rs  principles  are  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  in  idl  departments 
f  educatim.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  has  come  to  i){i*is  just 
'cauite  of  the  Kindergarten  movement.  That  may  have  helped  towards 
,  probably  has  helped,  but  this  is  not  the  point.  It  has  hecn  wt-ll  .^aid. 
If  the  oak  flourish,  it  mattei-s  Utile  who  planted  the  acorn."  But  it  is 
I  every  way  a  real  source  of  encouragement  if  broader  and  more  natural 
id  harmonious  views  of  education  are  Iwginning  to  i)rev}.i!  than  for- 
lerly.  1  may  remind  you  that  F/a?bel  did  not  originally  occupy  him- 
'If  about  the  training  of  /tVAV  children.  He  had  been  for  most  of  his  life 
teacher  of  lx)ys,  and  it  was  his  experience  with  boy.<;  tluit  helped  him  to 
ivelop  and  fix  his  educational  theories.  He  did  not  feel  that  infants 
lould  have  one  kind  of  educati  >n  and  older  children  :».nother     DiflPerent 

method,  truly.  l>ecause  every  3'ear  of  a  child's  lift'  has  its  own  tyi>e,  but 
)t  different  in  principle,  and  that  in  every  case  the  future,  the  manlif»od, 
lOuUl  be  kept  in  view^.  Now^  the  genend  principles  that  he  insisted  on 
•e  evidently  those  to  which  educational  opinion  is  .^omewhat  tending. 
akc  as  an  insUmce  one  of  Frcebel's  main  ideas — that  education  is  con- 
•rned  more  with  development  of  faculty  than  with  the  imparting  of 
lowlcdge.  This  is  now^  the  frequent  test  for  educati-  nal  dis^courses. 
I  an  addi-css  hitely  delivered  (by  Mr.  Goschen)  it  was  s.-i'l,  *•  I  hold  that 
hen  a  young  man  has  completed  his  studi;>s  it  U  not  enough  to  ask, 
kVliat  doi*s  he  know?'  but  '  Has  he  learnt  to  harn?      A  too-narrow  view 

education  ignores  this  vital  necessity.  It  looks  to  acciuirements  alone, 
stead  of  the  capacity  to  learn  "  With  Fnebel,  the  unfolding  of  powers, 
e  training  of  the  instmments  of  thought  and  action,  was  an  all  impor- 
nt  matter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  this  prmciple  is  pun- 
g  ground  Again,  Fraibi*!  in^i•^ted  that  education  may  and  should  be 
ijo3'cd  And  have  not  goo<l  teachers  Iwgim  to  find  now  that  hours  at 
hool  may  be  lu.ppy  hours  to  the  pu]>il.  in  spite  of  old  traditions?  If 
slruction  is  ailapted  to  the  child's  stage  of  intellectual  growth,  if  it  is 
St  the  foo<l  required  by  the  hungiy  mind,  why  should  it  not  also  be  con- 
•etiKl  with  pleasure?  The  old  notion  as  to  the  inseparablencss  of  school 
id  misery  still  scms  to  linger  in  regard  to  the  acc(?pted  view  of  holidays 
*iends  condole  with  children  that  the  vacation  is  coining  to  an  end.  when 
ry  probably  they  are  longing  to  return  to  the  "something-to-do"  that 
hool  provides.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten  do  not  adopt  this  orthodox 
t?a,  and  will  cry  if  th(?y  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from  it.  And.  as  a  more 
itiirnl  treatment  of  childhood  and  youth  is  gjiining  ground,  it  is  bee  om- 
g  recofmized  that  a  .school  may  have  its  enjoyment^,  and  yet  not  Ijc  a 
ace  of  idlenc  ss.  Then,  as  to  the  importance  of  training  for  teachers. 
ere  again  v.c  find  that  the  educational  world  is  much  more  in  harmony 
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with  FrcDbcl  than  could  have  been  said  fifty  yean  ago.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  the  art  of  teaching  came  by  intuition,  or  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  acquiring  it  at  the  expense  of  the  scholars.  At  last  training  was 
introduced  for  elementary  school  teachers,  and  now  it  is  becoming  recog- 
nized that  all  teachers  require  it.  Frcebel  had  too  high  an  idea  of  the 
teacher's  vocation,  whether  for  children  of  four  or  of  any  other  age.  to 
imagine  that  they  could  exercise  their  art  well  without  earnest  prepara- 
tion. I  must  not  dwell  on  other  prhiciples  of  Frcebers  which  arc  getting 
to  be  more  accepted.  I  will  simply  further  mention  his  view  that  educa- 
tion is  not  of  the  intellect  only,  but  should  include  the  moral  and  religious 
nature,  the  imagination,  manual  work,  and  artistic  training.  That  view 
also  is  making  its  way.  Tlie  idea  tliat  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  labor  is 
also  spreading  widely.  We  might  multiply  examples  of  this  gradually- 
increasing  accordance.  I  think  I  have  shown  sufficiently  that  we  may 
reckon  such  accordance  as  one  of  our  encounigements.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  our  Frcebel  Society  will  dissolve  itself,  not  because  it  has 
failed  of  its  objects,  but  because  it  will  have  no  need  for  a  separate 
existence. 

The  encouragements  that  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  are  that  Kin- 
dergarten work  supplies  proof  of  tls  own  value— that  it  is  on  the  whole 
extending— and  that  Froebers  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  n>gard  to 
education  generally 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  weigh  agidnst  each  other  our  various  difficulties 
and  encouragements.  But  there  is  one  point  which  should  be  notice<1  in 
regard  to  the  resulting  balance.  It  is  that  our  difficulties  seem  to  be  dim- 
inishing and  our  encounigements  to  be  growing.  You  may  differ  from 
me  as  to  the  position  of  the  Kindergarten  movement,  but  if  we  can  agree 
that  on  the  one  side  there  is  decay,  and  on  the  other  vigor  and  advance, 
we  may.  I  think,  all  feel  that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  liope,  and  we 
may  go  on  with  increased  toil  and  increased  trust,  which,  in  this  as  in  all 
lines  of  work,  are  the  unfailing  conditions  of  true  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  as  a  body  help  forward 
Kindergarten  principles  more  than  we  have  yet  done.  Tlie  Froebel 
Society  exists  for  the  promotion  of  a  high  and  noble  aim.  There  must 
be  stores  of  expcnence  hidden  in  its  membere*  private  barns,  which  all  of 
us  ought  to  be  allowed  to  share.  Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  for  the 
effects  of  Kindergarten  work  to  have  come  to  light.  Experiments  have 
been  made,  and  have  succeeded  or  failed.  The  Kindergarten  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  school,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  learn  the  n»8ult  of 
the  slight  collision  which  may  have  ensued.  Our  progress  might  be 
greatly  assisted  if  members  of  this  society  would  throw  their  informailon 
and  tlicir  ctpinions  into  the  common  heap,  ond  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I 
have  helped  to-night  to  throw  down  any  barriers,  to  oi)en  any  doors 
through  which  such  stores  may  pour  out.  I  feel  that  my  remarks  in  this 
paper  lack  the  full  support  of  experience,  and  I  have  offered  them  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  imperfection,  but  I  beg  you  to  treat  them  as 
mercilessly  as  you  will,  for  we  need  thorough  discussion  of  several  of  the 
points  I  have  referred  to,  in  order  to  arrive  at  true  and  matured  judg> 
ments  of  Kindergarten  work. 
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SUGOBSnONS  OP  PE8TALOZZI  AND  FROEBBL. 


1.      PK8TAJL0ZZL 

M1S8  Lyschinbka,  in  her  recent  volume  on  the  "  Educational  Uses  of 
the  Khidergarten  Principle,"  cites  the  following  passages  from  Pestalozzi's 
Lnnard  ai\d  OeHrude  to  enforce  the  importance  of  developing  the  activity 
and  moral  sensibility  of  young  childl^n  by  communion  with  nature  and 
home  surroundings  and  occupations.    The  italics  ai-e  Miss  L.'s: 

1.  "Neither  book  nor  any  product  of  human  skill,  but  Itfe  itself,  yields 
the  basis  for  all  education  and  instruction.*' 

"  She  [Gertrude]  drew  her  children's  attention  to  various  natural  phe- 
nomena as  these  occurred  in  the  fultllment  of  domestic  duties,  whether  in 
the  kitchen  or  pari  or.  iu  the  field,  the  garden,  or  the  woods.  Her  aim  in 
ail  th£i  wa$  not  to  impaft  knowledge,  but  to  awaken  gympaOiy  wiUi  objects  in 
09  far  a$  they  were  iiUer^ooven  witfi  the  incidents,  duties,  Joys,  and  wants  of 
the  ehUdren's  existence.  Whilst  helping  her  [their  motherfin  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  family  meal,  whilst  cngagra  in  carrving  woocf.  in  lighting  the 
Are,  and  in  fetching  water,  they  were  forced,  by  tiie  very  nature  of  their 
occupations,  to  observe  many  of  the  properties  of  water,  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  smoke,  wind :  thc^  noticed  the  changes  in  water  when  motion- 
less in  a  tub  or  wlicn  llowing  n'om  a  pump;  they  observed  the  transforma- 
tions of  water  into  ice.  snow,  rain,  hail,  sleet;  they  registertnl  its  action 
upon  salt  and  upon  a  flame;  were  aware  that  charcoal  and  ash  were 
obtained  from  wood,  and  that  the  latter  was  subject  to  changes  termed 
decay.  All  this  they  learned,  not  so  much  through  the  medium  of  words, 
but  through  having  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  objects  and  upon  the 
changes  which  took  place  **  [as  they  busied  themselves  with  the  things]. 

We  append  a  few  passages  from  ChristopHier  an^  Alice  in  the  same  spirit 
and  aim. — Editor. 

2.  "The  great  point  in  bringing  up  a  child  is,  that  he  should  be  well 
brought  up  in  his  own  house :  he  must  learn  to  know,  and  handle  and  use 
those  things  on  which  his  bread  and  his  quiet  will  de|>cnd  through  life; 
and  It  seems  to  me  plain  that  fathers  ana  mothers  can  teach  that  much 
better  at  home  than  any  schoolmtister  can  do  it  at  scliool.  [And  so  of 
moral  culture :]  The  schoolmaster  tells  the  children  of  many  thmgs  which 
are  right  and  gooil.  but  thev  are  never  wortli  tiM  much  in  his  mouth  as  in 
the  example  or  an  upright  father,  or  a  pious  mother.  The  child  sees  his 
fother  give  him  milk  and  bread,  and  his  mother  denies  herself  a  morsel 
that  she  may  give  it  to  him.  He  feels  and  understands  that  he  must 
*  honor  his  father  and  motluT '  who  are  so  kind  to  him.  So  if  ut  home  a 
child  sees  a  neighlK)r  in  distress  of  mind  or  body  enlivened  by  kind  wonls 
or  actions  of  fatlier  or  mother,  or  assists  iu  such  act  towards  any  fellow 
creature,  he  learns  to  be  merciful  and  to  love  one's  neighlM)r.  He  learns 
it.  without  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fact;  he  sec  mercy  itself  instead 
of  learning  words  about  mercy.  The  parents*  teaching  is  the  kernel  of 
wisdom.  The  knowledge  ^ot  from  doing,  under  wise  parental  example, 
is  wliat  the  world  calls  practical  common  sense.'* 

To  the  citations  from  Froebel.  we  add  several  valuable  suggestions  from 

Min  Lyschinska  to  the  same  point. 
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3.      FROBBEL. 

Froebcl  enforces  the  mmc  fundamental  ideas  in  his  work  on  the  "Edu- 
cation of  Man. "  us  T^'ill  be  seen  in  the  following*  paragraphs.  The  italics 
arc  by  Miss  L. : 

•'  Is  then*  II  solitary  blossom,  or  outcome,  of  human  thought,  feeling,  or 
volition,  that  doeN  not  send  iis  taproot  deep  down  into  the  subsoil  of  early 
years?"— (P.  54,  panigniph  IW.) 

••Every  trade,  whatsoever  the  paR-nts*  calling  be,  furnishes  a  starting 
point  to  ilic  ehihl  from  whence  he  must  work  his  way  outwanls  towards 
the  aequi^iiiou  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge." — (P.  58,  para- 
gniph  40.) 

•*  Numberless  perceptions  n*ganling  the  constitution  of  things  around 
miirht  thus  be  garnered  in  the  niind;  such  experience  can  only  Ik;  supplied 
by  tlie  whole  time  and  apimratusof  school  at  an  enormous  cost  afterwards, 
and  perhaps  it  never  can  be  supplied.  So  much  is  lost  by  neglecting  the 
educati(»nal  opi>orlunities  of  home  life." — (As  al>ove.) 

"  A  little  child  knows  intuitively  that  the  conditions  of  its  mental  well- 
lieing  are  bound  up  in  the  avocations  of  iu  parents;  hence  it  follows 
wherever  they  go;  where  they  remain,  it  n'mains;   it  hovers  about  and 

asks  quest i(ms Parents,  do  not  send  it  away  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 

....  neither  answer  its  (|uestions  directly It  is.  no  doubt,  easier 

to  listen  to  the  statement  of  another  than  to  formulate  one  for  one*8  self. 
But  the  (piarter  of  a  .•<elf  found  answer  is  of  inllnitely  greater  value  to  your 
child  than  one  half  understofKl  fn)m  ycm.  Only  secure  to  yr>ur  efald  the 
comlitions  uiukr  tchkh  the  awttrer  t*  fo  fit:  found," — (As  above.) 

•*  How  eagerly  does  the  boy  or  girl  take  part  in  the  hiliors  of  father  and 
mother,  not  in  the  recreative  or  trifling  activities  of  life,  but  in  those  de- 
manding concentration  and  exertion!  But  it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that  it 
behooves  parents  to  be  careful;  for  by  one  look,  one  word,  they  may 
crush  the  instinct  of  activity,  llie  const ruetive  faculty,  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time.  Parents,  I  beseech  yuu  not  to  refuse  your  children's  prof- 
lered  help  r>ecausc  it  is  childish,  useless,  or  even  obstructive.  Think  of 
the  surcharge  of  energy  pent  up  in  the  iKMiig  of  a  little  child  thus  cast 
upon  his  own  resources,  knowing  not  in  what  direction  this  power  is  to 
expend  itself!  The  child  is  a  burden  to  itself;  peevishness  and  listlesa- 
ne.ss  are  the  result." — (P.  GW,  paragraph  49.) 

"  If  you  ever  count  iijmn  receiving  help  at  your  children's  hands,  take 
early  heeil  to  cherish  the  desire  for  activity,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  self- 
control  and  siflf-sacritlce.*' — (P.  09,  paragniph  49.) 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  childn*n  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  cultivating  a  plot  of  ground  of  their  own,  lon;^  before  the  period  of 
school  life  be;j;ins,  for  this  rejis<jn:  Ntnthere,  an  in  tlte  TtpetabU  teorld,  can 
hU  action  hi'  m  clearly  traced  by  him,  tnttring  in  an  a  link  in  the  chain  fif 
ratfite  and  tijfWt.  The  efftrtn  are  no  Itint  due  to  Vie  intervention  of  hu  icM 
than  fo  the  stf/uence  of  Aafttrc." — (P.  T.'),  paragraph '49. ) 

"An  in.*4tinetive  yearning  drives  a  child  fo  busy  himself  with  natura? 
objects;  but  this  longini:  i^  not  only  neglected,  but  delilKjratelv  frustrated 
from  the  bcLnnning.  This  instinct  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  npprehen- 
.sif>n  of  the  fact^  of  Nature,  nor  of  the  secondary  principles  which  govern 
these;  its  root  lies  far  deeper.  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  it  is  the  eternal 
search  made  by  man  after  the  first,  great,  personal  cause — the  Godhead." 
—(P.  87.  paragraph  55  ) 

•*  IIow  simple,  how  infinitely  .simpler  than  we  at  all  imagine,  arc  the 
sources  and  means  of  human  well-beinir!  All  the  conditions  of  human 
happiness  lie  at  the  door  of  each  one  of  us,  and  we  are  blind.  We  may 
see  them,  but  we  do  not  heed  them;  too  simple  by  far,  too  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  attract  our  notice,  they  are  held  in  utter  contempt.  We  send 
afar  off  in  search  of  help,  and  we  know  not  that  the  educational  remedy 
(ran  only  come  from  ourselves.  Hence  it  is  that  a  whole  fortune  does  not 
suffice  to  restore  a  lost  inheritance  to  our  children,  nor  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  in  after  life,  which  never  would  have  existed  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed greater  insight  into  the  wants  of  early  childhood."— (P.  86.) 
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3.      MISS  LT8CHIN8KA. 

1.  Our  ideas  arc  rapidi}'  undcTgoing  great  modification  with  regard  to 
Tirhat  is  the  meaning  and  probable  scope  which  Nature  has  in  human 
affairs.  Underlying,  as  it  does,  all  existences,  drawing  as  we  do  from  it 
nil  the  highly  wrought  material  firoducts  of  civilized  life,  finding  in  the 
recognition  of  its  higher  unlfomiities  an  exercise  worthy  of  the  keenest 
intellects,  the  source  of  the  artist's  inspinition,  many  arc  even  now  ready 
to  see  in  Nature's  teachings  the  synilwls  of  yet  higher  truth,  most  weighty 
iL  '.heir  ethical  liearings.  In  the  face  of  all  these  changes,  is  it  strange  to 
suppose  tliat  even  in  education  Nature  may  wear  a  new  aspect  and  may 
occupy  a  new  position? 

2.  T?u  mct/iod  above  described  of  introducing  natural  phenomena  to  the 
observation  of  young  children  rciiuires  a  few  words  of  exposition.    The 
Froebelian  believes  that  the  younger  the  child  is.  the  more  he  is  part  and 
parcel  with  Mature — at  one  with  her.    The  animal  is  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  is  l)om  with  a  very  great  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  changes  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  him.    This  sympathy 
with  iKMists  and  binls  and  flowers  ought  to  be  fostered  and  to  receive 
direction.     The  object  lesson,  with  its  stereotyped  number  of  heads 
roDgcd  in  unvarying  onlcr.  is  too  artificial  a  method  to  attain  the  end 
desired,  namely,  that  of  inspiring  young  children  witn  the  love  of  Nature, 
giving  them  a  habit  of  looking  into  her  everyday  marvels,  a  familiarity 
^ith  her  ways.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  talk  about  the 
things,  as  to  be  busy  with  them;  as  a  part  of  their  education,  children 
must  have  opportunities  given  them  of  entering  into  a  kind  of  compact 
^with  Nature  to  serve  and  be  served  by  her.     It  is  not  the  dry  anatomy  of 
X7ature*s  facts  but  the  personal  relation  in  which  the  child  finds  himself  to 
ocrtain  objects  that  first  awakens  his  interest.    For  this  reason  the  educa- 
lionnl  institution  I  have  taken  as  a  sample  countwl  a  plot  of  ground  under 
cultivation,  a  few  pet  animals,  a  few  kitchen  utensils  for  the  illustration 
of  the  simplest  domestic  prwesses  as  they  occurred,  amongst  their  indis- 
pensable educational  apparatus.     Of  coui*se  it  is  not  the  fact  of  possessing 
tliCTn,  but  of  weaving  their  use  into  the  general  scheme  which  constitutes 
tlic  value  of  such  means. 

Home  surroundings,  too,  gain  in  importance  in  our  eyes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ybung  as  we  proceed  on  this  plan.  There  is  so  much  to  inter- 
est and  to  occupy,  that  we  have  only  to  select  from  our  vast  store.  The 
practice  has  hitherto  been  rather  to  despise  what  is  near,  with  a  view  to 
««end!ng  the  infant  mind  abroad  in  search  of  marvels;  the 'mind,  it  is  said, 
•liuftt  rise  al)ove  its  immediate  surroundings  to  the  unseen. 

A  few  general  con.^^iderations  which  serve  as  guides  in  the  selection  of 
inibjects,  according  to  Frcrbelian  principles,  may  be  shortly  titated,  viz: 

1.  The  season  of  the  year. 

2.  Local  conditions  (such  as  the  pursuits  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood). 

8.  Social  customs. 

To  make  a  proper  selection  of  subjects,  and  carry  out  the  above  sug- 
It^estions  effectually,  the  head  of  the  institution  should  have  received,  in 
licr  professional  training,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  simplest 
Swdcning  operations. 
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SUGGESTIONS  PBIMABILT  FOB  KNOULKI),  BUT  80X7N1>  XVEBTWHEBK. 

Xoch  of  the  edacadona  work  Attempted  in  the  BnifUsh  tatent  tckool  It  provfdid  lor, 
theoretically  at  least,  in  our  primary  tchools— the  lowevt  grade  of  o«r  city  pablic  achoob;        ^  ^  ^^ 
bat  the  work  is  not  begun  so  early  or  followed  out  eo  ty^tematically  aa  In  Engllah  inlint 
pchools  modeled  after  thof^e  of  the  Home  and  Colonial   InOiiit  School  Society.    The 
difflcnities  in  the  way  of  introdncinir  the  flmdanental  principle  of  natural  dorvtopnent  ~^^^ 

into  the  infknt  school^  of  BnslancU  ariMs  ttom  the  tmpattence  or  parent*,  tut  w«11  ■■  the 
requisitions  of  the  Code,  for  results  which  can  be  saen  in  actual  attalnmenta  of  book 
knowledge  and  measured  by  official  examinatlona.  Neither  the  inrant  PchooU  or 
Rindencartcn,  is  resardcd  in  reference  to  itn  own  nature  and  flinctloiis,  but  in  reference 
to  the  children  making  more  rapid  prof^ress  in  certain  atudtcs  which  are  attended  to  ^^ 

ftarttier  on .    The  proper  treatment  of  children  between  tlie  egea  of  S  and  T  years  reqairet  .^1 

mere  individual  atteotion  than  caa  be  given  to  lar;^  measas,  or  by  leadierB  not  i^firlalli  ^ 

trained  in  Kinder^rten  oocnpationt,  and  with  certain  raflnemcnt  of  feeling.    Then  Is  a  ^ 

strong  tendency,  as  well  as  great  temptation  to  a  class  of  parents,  to  dovclope  early  the  ^ 

productive  activities  of  their  children,  and  to  show  off  their  proficiency  in  this  and  other 
directions.    The  innate  modesty  of  children  should  not  be  prematnrcly  brushed  away.  ^ 

On  ail  these  points  the  suggestions  of  MIhs  Lyschinska.  who  has  rare  ofi|NirtBalkias  of  , 

stadying  these  phases  of  chikl  culture,  as  Superiuteudent  of  Method  in  lafiiot  Schools  -^ 

nndcr  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  in  the  £indcq;artcn  of  Madame  Schrader  of 
Beiltn,  are  of  great  valno.—JBtf itor. 

It  has  been  justly  a  boast  with  the  Grcrmans  that  they,  more  than  an/ 
other  EuroixMin  nation,  recognizetl  Pcstalozzi  s  cfToils  in  the  direction  of  a 
psychological  basis  for  the  licginning  of  instruction,  and  in  considering 
education  a.s  a  bmnch  of  statesmanship.  The  political  and  social  cipcum 
stances  of  the  time  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  a  now, 
creative  principle  in  education.  Geographically  and  politically  Ocmiany 
was  a  nntne ;  she  had  sunk  to  the  depths  of  national  degradation.  But  as 
with  individuals,  so  with  nations — the  moments  of  a  cnisliing  misfortuiie 
are  often  those  most  favorable  to  the  birth  of  new  apiritual  tnitlia.  In 
his  memorable  "Addresses,**  Fichte*s  voice  was  heard  like  a  trumpet-call 
throughout  the  land;  he  pointed  to  Pestalozzi  ss  a  aaviour  of  the  natioUb 
From  that  hour  the  whole  German  scholastic  world  has  become  litenallj 
saturated  with  the  principles  of  Pestalozzianism.  So  unreserved,  so  whole- 
sale has  been  the  adoption  of  the  new  educational  life,  that,  from  ita 
extent  alone,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  national  feature  by  all  thooe 
who  would  study  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  Since  then  another 
wave  of  educational  thought  has  l>een  slowly  passing  ov«r  Germany,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  original  impetus  given  by  Pestalozzi,  yet  with  features 
sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  name.  It  has  now  readied 
our  shores,  and  has  been  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  "Kindergarten.'' 
The  principle  must,  however,  admit  of  a  variety  of  odaptaVioDS;  and  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  exert  a  greater  intluence  than  hitherto  upon  the 
co-existing  institution  of  the  infant  school. 
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Meanwhile  there  sccme  to  be  one  loophole  of  escape  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  is  the  introduction  of  extraneous  help— help  not  supplied  in  the 
usual  way  from  elemental^  training  colleges.  Of  course  the  weakness  of 
such  an  experiment  as  that  of  introducing  new  auxiliaries  into  the  routine 
of  trained  labor  is  evident,  and  consists  in  (1)  the  probable  irregnlarity  of 
such  service,  (3)  the  unskilled  character  of  such  help.  If  these  arguments 
against  voluntary  aid  are  true  generally,  they  hold  good  especial I3'  in  the 
domain  of  school  keeping,  where  a  little  irregularity  is  sufficient  to  throw 
the  whole  educational  machiner}'  out  of  order.  I  am  not,  therefore,  about 
to  advocate  the  throwing  open  the  floodgates  for  undisciplined  energy  to 
ea^pend  itself  to  the  detrimenl  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Suppose  an  infant  school  to  be  excepted  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
examination,  though  still  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  aid  on  satis- 
factory proof  of  efficiency,  acconling  to  Kindergarten  principles.  It  is 
surely  not  inconceivable  that  peimisbion  for  such  an  experiment  might  be 
obtained,  nor  need  the  sacred  rules  of  the  Co<le  be  infringed  to  any  peril- 
ous extent.  The  Head  would  be  a  person  generally  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  (not  merely  those  of  instruction),  and 
she  should  be  especially  versed  in  tlie  principles  underlying  Kindeipirten 
practices.  She  might  be  assisted  by  a  st4iff  of  auxiliary',  but  not  ynpaid, 
workers.  These  would  rank  as  and  receive  the  pay  of  pupil  teachers  in 
their  second  year,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  numerous  enough  to 
admit  of  au  average  of  not  more  than  25  children  to  each  class.  Thus  a 
small  school  of  100  children  in  average  attendance  would  l)e  worked  by 
the  head  and  four  pupil-teachei's  (viz.  one  of  the  oniinary  kind,  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  code,  and  three  auxiliaries),  who 
should  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Heml,  being  nomiuatc^d  for 
appointment  or  subject  to  removal  by  her;  and  she,  in  turn,  should  lie 
directly  and  wlely  responsible  to  a  8ul)-committec  of  the  school  board  or 
other  highest  school  authority.  The  pay  of  such  extra  pupil -teachers  need 
not  be  high.  There  arc  many  young  people,  to  whom  the  opportunity  of 
Instruction  and  practice  in  genuine  Kindergarten  work  would  be  a  con- 
•idcntion  more  valuable  than  money. 

Mr.  Meyers,  an  Inspector  of  one  of  the  Ijondon  Districts,  observes  i:i 

his  Report  for  1870: 

••When  I  had  charge  of  the  Hackney  district.  I  repeatedly  visited  a 
School  Board  S^:hool  where  almost  all  of  the  girls  were  the  children  of 
professional  thieves.  The  mistress  wa<)  n  laoy  who  resigned  a  good 
position  as  private  governess  out  of  desire  for  this  missionary  work.  The 
result  of  her  work,  as  seen  in  the  contrast  in  expn>ssion,  speech,  and 
aspect,  between  the  new  arrivals  and  those  who  had  enjoved  a  years 
■cboofln<;,  was  almost  startling.  I  certainly  felt  that  this  lady  had  made 
a  caixM^r  which  was  entirely  satisfactory,  where  every  power  that  slie 
posseHNe<l  was  flnding  it«  cxerciMc  in  a  direction,  undoubtedly  and  without 
drawlmck,  beneflcent.  In  a  career  where  tlie  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  work  itsejf  may  be  so  sound  and  so  pervading,  the  amusements  of 
Ichurv  l)ccome  less  important.  .  .  .  The  gretit  nccfls  of  Elementary 
SchcNils  is  Jin  improvement  of  their  teachers;  a  lanrc  accession  of  teachcns 
who  Imve  the  gentleness  of  life-long  culture  and  the  hereditary  instinct  of 
honour.'* 

[The  experience  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  wise  and  beneficent  lead  of 

lOss  Blow,  and  Dr.  Harris,  is  of  great  value  in  this  connection.] 
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PIONKEBS   IN    IMPROVSD   CHILD   OULTUhE. 

Oar  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  elementary  instruction  pursued  in  the  Dame  Schools,  District 
Schools,  and  Common  Schools  generally,  as  described  by  pupils 
and  teachers  in  the  same  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.* 
We  have  given  elsewhere  the  history  of  Infant  Schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Primary  School,  as  the  first  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  several  of  our  chief  cities.  We  add  in  this  cliaptcr 
extracts  and  suggestions,  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators 
of  the  country,!  in  letters  written  in  1828  and  1838,  which,  if 
acted  on  at  the  time,  would  have  put  the  children  of  the  land 
into  a  course  of  development,  that  would  at  a  much  earlier  day 
have  reached  the  present  stage  of  the  Kindergarten. 

THOMAS   H.    OALLAUDET. 

In  March,  1828,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Hartford,  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Boston,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

I  have  thought,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  attention  of  the  p\il>lic  is  liy 
no  means  sufficiently  directed  to  the  education  of  children  and  3'outh  in 
its  earliest  stands,  I  mean  between  ithe  ngcs  of  three  and  eitrht.  You 
know  what  is  uoiog  in  Englnnd  on  this  subject,  at  the  origlnnl  ms^ii^ation 
of  the  distinguished  Mr.  lirougham.  I  am  told  that  there  JjL-noW  two 
hundred  infant  schools  in  England,  and  tliat  a  great  national  society  is 
about  to  be  formed  with  reference  to  this  object. 

*86rlMofirtlclee  in  American  Joamal  of  E'incatlon  (Tolnmcff  ziii  to  zxx)  on  Schonts 
Mt  Uuw  vert,  abont  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  Noah  Webster.  Prwident 
Bnmpnrey  of  Amben-l  Collcjje,  Prertl(l»»nt  Day,  and  Profwsor  SilUmnn  of  Valo  College, 
President  Nott.  of  Union  Collew.  Dr.  Biii«»inell,  Peter  Parley  (9.  U.  Goodrich),  llcnrv  K. 
OHver,  J.  S.  Bnclcin>;lmm,  Dr.  Darlin!;ton.  and  other  papilM  and  teachere  of  the  JJintrict 
■Dd  Common  Schoolx  in  different  Siaics.  Thoi>e  articles  are  bronght  together,  im  (ht  as 
then  pnh1i«hod.  In  volume  xxr,  and  in  the  editor's  monogram,  eniliUHl.  iriftoHcal 
Dteelojpment  <^ EdNcafion  in  the  United  S(afe9,  issued  in  ISTA.  The  whole  t>(:ric't<  will  bo 
raprtnted  tn  connection  with  a  History  of  the  original  Free  or  Endowed  (grammar 
Schoiils  of  Massachiiietts  and  other  Colonics,  and  the  Incorporated  Academies*  and 
PnbUc  High  Schools  of  later  origin. 

tMr.  Oallandet.  in  1825,  addressed  the  pnblie  throagh  the  Oonnecticnt  Observer,  on  a 
Hon  cf  a  •'intiinary  for  the  education  of  inftntctore  of  youths  the  flrf*t  elaborated  i>l.in  of 
a  normal  school  in  tfiis  country;  in  18-ii>  lie  siim^ested  and  anfisted  in  organizing  at  llnrt- 
ftmi,  Ckmn.,  one  of  the  earlleat  AssociationK  for  the  improvement  of  common  !»t'hools  :  in 
1827,  he  propoi*ed  and  acKiitted  in  the  estHblinhmont  of  an  Infant  School  in  Iltirtfonl.  and 
tbiiDt  the  same  time  in  connection  with  William  C.  Woodbridge,  proposed  the  c^t'ib.iHli- 
ment  of  a  Teacher*s  seminary  in  Harifonl,  one  or  two  years  in  advance  of  ihr  Seminary 
of  the  same  name  im  Audovcr,  Ma^s.:  in  18:^1  he  was*  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the  Pliiloso- 
phy  of  Education  in  the  New  York  l'nlven>ity ;  in  1835  he  was  urg^  to  become  ])rincii>al 
of  the  Andover  Teachers'  Seminary ;  in  l^ci8  he  was  invited  to  uke  charge  of  the  Urst 
BtaAe  Normal  School  of  Massachu!>etts.  and  in  the  same  vcar  he  was  electeil  Si^crctary  of 
the  8ute  Board  of  Commiseioaers  of  Common  Schoola  for  Connecticut  — tSee  Life  in  toI. 
X,  p.  417-444. 
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Amid  all  \ho  otlicr  projects  of  doinir  porKl,  have  Christinn^  felt 
importance  of  (lirectin;i:  irreiitiT  efforts  to  ! he  rcliffioun  aa  well  as  i 
lectusil  i:»>tniclioii  of   quite  yoiui|^  children,  es]»ceially  tlie  cLiUIrc 
the  ('hull  ii.  ui)on  an  intelligible,  rutioiial,  and  phikwophiral  plan? 
not  must  (.'hristian  parents  admit,  that,  to  siiy  the  lea>f,  the  edueati 
their  rhildren  till  tin*  ai^e  of  six  or  seven  years  is  coiiuiieiid  iu  a 
loose  and  thsuliory  way?     How  few.  very  few.  suitable  bor^ks,  es|KH;l 
on  reliiiiou**  sul)ji.'Cta,  are  to  be  fount!  for  chihlix-n  of  that  aire,  lei 
Sabbaih-s(lii»ol  leaciiers  te>     y.     In  developin;;^  the  intellectual  and  m 
powers  of  cliildren.  in  teaciiinir  them  lan^ua-je,  and  in  c«»nveyin«r  kn 
edjre.  especially  reli'/ious  truth,  to  their  minds,  is  it  not  of  iniportanc? 
be^iu  liirht? 

ilay  not  irreat  im])rovements  in  the  earliest  stnire'*  of  education 
leasoiiably  anticipated?  OuL'ht  not  great  efforts  to  be  made  to  bavetl 
intro<.!ueed? 

I  have  biM.'H  teachin*?   infantile  minds  for  ten  rears,  dailv  and  If 
riously.     I  think  I  see  clearlv  how  I  could  bring  the  results  of  my  e 
rience  to  bear  upon  the  minils  of  children  who  can  hear  and  sjH'ak. 
to  produce  most  imi)ortant  elTccts  in  the  early  st aires  of  c«lucation, 
alsf)  u])f>n  the  prep:irjition  of  suitable  books,  especially  of  a  reliirious  kiL 
which  wouhl  irreally,  under  the  blessing  of  (.Jod,  promote  the  earlv  gro\^^ 
of  piety  in  ihe  ininiau  heart.     What  an  aid  would  such  books  atforil  hc^^ 
to  parents  an<l  teachers  1 

1.  SSup]jose,  in  a  ciiy  like  Bo.^ton.  some  ten  or  twelve  families  sho\i 
unite  and  establish  a  i>rivate  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  childr 
under  si. \  or  seven  years  of  a.ire.  and  1  should  take  charire  of  itforoi 
year,  uevoiing  to  itabout  five  liours  a  day,  and  having  suilieient  vacatic^^ 
for  rehixatinn. 

In  such  a  school  and  in  such  a  time  I  could  apply  the  principles  whl 
we  have  found  so  .«»uccessful  in  teiiching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  devi»»^  * 
arrange,  an-l  mature,  a  new,  and  permit  me  to  say.  more  rational  motie 
instniction  than  any  now  in  operation.     1  speak  of  a  private  sdioo 
because  1  had  rather  begin  in  a  noiseless  way,  and  have  the  best  opporti 
nity  of  beinir  able  to  present  to  the  public'with  a  gO(xi  degree  of  con 
dence,  a  system  of  instniction  for  such  3'oimg  niiiuls. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  sooner  if  all  things  were  ready,  I  woul 
show  tlu'  results  of  my  elTorts  and  I  am  sangiuue  enough  to  believe  ihar 
they  would  both  interest  and  surprise  all  intelligent  and  benevoh*nt  miuds^ 
I  wouhl  then  ])n)pose  to  eidargo  the  school  to  any  pnicticable  extent,  an 
make  it  a  permanent  mod(fl  school  for  the  education  of  young  children,  « 
on  philosophical  and  evan.irelical  juinciples. 

8.  In  such  a  school,  made  if  thought  best  a  public  one,  or  continued  as 
a  private  one  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  th<*  higher  classi^ji  of 
society,  jKTsons  miL'ht  easiU'be  qua  li  tied  to  diffuse  the  system  pu^^ucil, 
to  any  extent,  throughout  our  ctMuitry,  l)oth  among  the  childn.-n  of  the 
poor,"in  jMiblic  establishments,  and  auKmg  those  of  the  more  affluent  io 
private  ones.  "What  good  might  thus  be  done,  wheu  3'ou  consider  the 
whole  3'ouihful  population  of  the  country! 

4.  At  lirst,  I  should  expect  to  devote  invself  personally  to  the  actual 
details  of  leaching,  having  an  assistant,  however,  w^ho,  by  iK'comiiig 
familiarly  ac(iuainted  with  my  mode  of  instniction,  would  be'qiialitled  to 
aid  in  the  contem])lated  enlargement  of  the  school. 

5.  Kvcntually.  by  training  up  suitable  assistants,  I  should  expect  to  lie 
released  from  many  of  the  details  of  teaching,  having  still  the  constant 
and  daily  oversi;!ht  of  the  school,  bur  thus  findini?  leisure  to  prepare  1j|oo1li 
for  such*  little  children,  \vhich.  Iwing  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
and  being  tested  among  my  own  pui»ils,  would  possess  many  and  great 
advantages  for  being  tised  in  other  similar  schools,  in  SabUath-schools, 
and  in  families. 

6.  Such  a  school  should  eventually  Ik?  located  in  a  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant ])art  (»f  the  city,  having  ample  playgrounds  for  the  cbtldren.  and  my 
own  residence,  if  possible,  forming  a  part  of  the  general  establishmenL 
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7.  Do  not  think  me  chimerical ;  but  I  must  go  still  further — the  field  of 
mterprise  opens  wide  before  me.  Connected  with  the  permanent  model 
ichool,  and  in  the  same  or  a  contiguous  buiUlinsr.  should  be  "An  Athe- 
ueum  (Kf  Juvenile  Literature."  The  funds,  small  in  amount,  necessary  to 
itjry  it  into  effect  should  be  raised  by  shares  in  stock,  entitling  each 
(tockholder  to  its  advantages.  Here  I  would  have  collected  all  the  books 
published  in  our  own  country,  in  England,  and  in  France,  or,  at  any  rate, 
noBt  of  them,  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
iogether  with  all  the  practical  treatises  on  this  subject.  Copies  of  all 
}ook8  published  in  our  own  country  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  cheer- 
'uUy  furnished  gratis.  I  would  also  have  all  the  ingenious  apparatus  and 
K>ntrivances  employed  in  the  instruction  of  children  here  collected. 
?uch  an  Athcnreum  would  exhibit  all  that  is  doing  in  this  interesting 
Icpartment  of  education;  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  gmtiflcation  and 
mprovement  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  subject; 
t  would  furnish  manv  valuable  books  for  republication;  and  it  would 
iTord  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  with  regard  to  still  fur- 
her  improvements  in  the  model  school,  and  in  the  preparation  of  school 
looks. 

8.  Have  patience  still.  I  would  have  connected  with  the  establish- 
lent  m  "  Child's  Museum,"  containing  objects  calculated  not  only  to 
ratify  the  curiosity  of  little  folks,  but  also  furnishing  the  means  of  con- 
eraing  witli  them  on  subjects  which,  without  such  objects,  it  would  be 
ery  difficult  to  explain  intelli,:;ibly  to  them.  Such  a  museum  would  be 
f  immense  advantage  to  the  model  school.  It  would  receive  ample 
onations  from  the  benevolent;  and  by  admitting  the  public  at  suitable 
Jktcd  times,  at  a  moderate  charge,  would  support  itself.  I  should  be 
illing  to  undertake  it  at  my  own  risk. 

9.  Once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Should  I  go  to  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
I  the  providence  of  God,  for  such  objects,  I  would  propose  to  the  church 
>  'Which  I  should  attach  myself,  to  take  the  children  of  the  members  of 
le  church,  an€  of  such  of  the  society  as  would  wish  to  unite  with  them 
1  the  Sabbath,  and  have  a  little  (or  perhaps  it  ti'ould  be  a  large)  congre- 
ition  of  youth  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  with  whom  I  would 
ray,  and  to  whom  I  would  preach,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity. 
That  an  interest  would  thus  be  excited  in  their  minds,  instead  of  that 
diouaness  which  they  feel  in  attending,  as  they  now  do,  on  services 
hich  they  cannot  und'Tstand!  Would  not  such  a  plan,  if  successfully 
inicd  into  effect,  be  worthy  of  being  adopted  extensively? 

Yon  see  how  I  would  thus  become  the  children's  teacher  and  friend 
id  spiritual  guide.  Work  enough  f^  if  life,  if  Providence  should  afford 
rength.  In  all  that  I  have  said  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  giving  no 
edge.  Such  plans  I  have  revolved  in  my  own  mind,  and  now  suggest 
.em  to  yours. 

The  suggestions  of  this  letter  are  all  in  the  line  of  educational 
jvelopment  in  which  Froebel  was  at  the  time  moving  in  Keil- 
lu.  They  were  not  acted  on,  at  least  in  the  way  proposed  by 
'r.  Gallaudet.  He  soon  after  resigned  bis  position  in  the  Araer- 
an  Asylum,  and  •'.  ^voted  his  rare  ability  in  child  culture  to  con- 
ibutions  to  religious  juvenile  literature,*  and  to  the  superintend- 
ice  of  a  school  for  little  children  in  his  own  family. 

In  1838,  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  a  committee 
!  the  Primary  School  Board  of  Boston,  charged  with  the  estab- 
ihment  of  a  Model  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four 

id  seven  years,  Mr.  Gallaudet  wrote  as  follows: 



•  Chlld*t  Book  on  the  Soni,  Child's  Book  of  Bible  Storici*,  Tonth't  Book  on  Natural 
imologf,  Cliild*t  Pictara  Defining  and  Reading  Book,  and  Mother't  Primer. 
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We  bnve  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  department  of  juvenile  educntU 
Had  I  the  care  of  such  a  scliool,  I  shouUI  feel  this  deeply.  I  would  ad< 
pertinaciously  no  particular  system,  but  commence  with  a  few  Mm\ 
principles  of  procedure,  and  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  features 
the  family  state  in  tlie  school ;  foci  my  way  along,  moulding  things  in 
shape  gradually,  altering,  amendini;,  and  abolisliin^,  when  nccessar^-"*^^*-^?'^ 
and  slowly  maturing  what  I  might  hope,  at  the  expiration  of  some  foi  «>"*  ^^ 
or  five  years,  to  call  a  model  scliool.  It  seems  to  me  that  everythiiEX  i  ^^  ^^\^ 
depends  on  him  whom  yon  get  as  the  principal  of  such  an  institulioK^:>i-^^J^ 
He  should  be  a  man  of  piety,  simplicity,  childlike  and  Christianlike:  z 
man  of  prayer,  of  practical,  everyday,  self  denying  benevolence,  wIjlI 
loves  to  study  his  Bible,  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  to  make  it  his  coustac 
counselor  and  guide.  He  should  have  genuine  originality  of  mind,  an 
the  power  of  investigation:  be  wedded  to  no  system,  neither  his  own  oi' 


to  think  as  they  think,  and  to  feel  as  tliev  feel,  loving  them  as  if  he  wen^ 
their  father,  and  winning  them  by  his  looks,  voice,  manners,  and  convci 
tiou  to  love  him  and  to  confide  fn  him.     Ue  should  have  had  cxi>erienc»' — ^^    ^^ 
in  teaohing,  the  more  the  bettor,  and  have  acouired  a  tact  of  mnnaginir***^    - 
young  pupils,  but  without  anything  pedagogically  stiff,  or  formally  dogsA.^^*^ 
matic.  or  unyielding.  ^^^ 

Find  such  a  man,  or  such  a  woman,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ▼iJ^^^^t>;d 
have  gone  through  more  than  half  of  your  labor.     Give  such  an  individual.  ~  "^ 


the  results  of  your  inquiries,  and  your  genenil  directions  lis  to  tdha  planc^'^^  i 
(as  simple  as  i)ossiblc,  and  susceptible  of  continual  modification,  as  thec^  ^^^"^^ 
light  of  experience  shall  be  cast  upon  it.)  that  is  to  be  pursued.  Treat* ^i^*®^ 
him  with  great  confidence;  let  him  feci  the  laudable  ambition  of  himself^  V^^r)ii 
devising  and  maturing,  under  your  auspices  and  suiwrvision,  but  without  ^%^*^ 
dictating  the  preirise  course  which  he  is  to  follow,  what  may  at  length  ' 
truly  deserve  the  high  apix.-llatiou  of  a  model  primary  sclv>ol,  worthy  of 
universal  praise  and  imitation.  Excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  give 
you  these  terse  hints. 

While  I  think  on  the  one  hand  that  the  actual  amount  of  book-study- 
ing to  be  pursued  in  the  school  which  you  propose  should  be  compara- 
tively small,  that  there  should  be  no  pushing  forward  the  young  and 
tender  minds  in  it,  in  a  way  to  make  them  precocious,  or  the  school  a 
wonder  for  the  early  attainnients  it  can  exhibit,  and  everything  sliould  bo 
done  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  point  of  perfect icm  bodily  health,  cheer- 
fulness, elastic  buoyancy  of  happy  feeling,  pious  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions, taste,  good  habits  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  suited  to  their  ago  and  capacity;  on  the  other  hand,  wliile  I 
contemplate  what  the  education  (using  the  word  in  its  comprehensive 
import)  of  a  child  is  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seven,  ana  the  pow- 
erful influence  for  good  which  a  model  school  for  such  children,  Judi- 
ciously conducted,  might  exert  throughout  our  whole  country,  I  feel 
anxious  that  the  head  of  it  sliould  be  worthy  of  the  elevated  station  he 
would  be  called  to  fill. 

But  can  all  our  primary  schools  hope  to  have  such  an  individual  to 
conduct  them?  That  cannot  be  expected;  but  you  are  to  mature  a  sys- 
tem ;  you  are  to  hold  up  a  m(xlel ;  you  hope  to  set  a  gi'cat  moral  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  on  a  somewhat  new  ana  improved  principle.  You 
need  no  common  mind  to  be  your  successful  agent  in  doin^  this. 

Find  this  mind,  and  look  to  God  for  His  guidance  and  blessing,  and 
the  rest  of  your  work  will  be  easy. 

[The  Model  School  was  established  with  "the  individual "  and  "  sdnd," 
ret  erred  to  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  left  out,  and  although  it  did  much  good, 
this  good  was  in  the  line  of  class  instruction,  and  not  in  that  of  individ- 
ual development — the  harmonious  growth  of  the  entire  human  being  bj 
natural  methods. — Eti.] 
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THE  KINDERGABTEN  IN  NOMAI  TKAININO. 

Onies  of  Failnre  and  SubBcquent  SncceM  in  the  New  York  Nonnal  Conege. 


LSTTKR  OF  THOMAS  HUNTER,  PH.  D.,  JPreStdsnt, 

tJtterly  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  system  of  restraint,  ignorantly 
called  "discipline,"  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city, 
I  bad  resolved,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  that  our 
pupil-teachers  should  be  trained  to  a  higher  and  better  ktiowledge  of 
ehlld  nature.  With  this  object  in  view  I  carefully  studied  the  life,  the 
labors,  and  the  system  of  the  immortal  Froebel,  and  found  in  his  Kinder- 
garten the  true  foundation  of  all  correct  teaching— a  deep,  broad,  natural 
foundation,  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  solid  superstructure. 

The  key-note  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  child, 
which  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  bodily,  moral,  and  mental  growth.  The 
child  needs  physical  exercise.  Play  Is  a  necessity  of  its  nature.  The 
simple  but  profoundly  philosophical  mind  of  Froebel  seized  this  necessity 
Old  turned  it  into  a  poi;<rerful  instrument  of  culture.  He  adapted  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  celebrated  games  which  are  now  amusing,  develop- 
ing, and  instructing  thousands  of  children  all  over  the  world. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  habits  of  children  can  scarcely  avoid 
fhe  conclusion  that  man  is  bom  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  destroy; 
and  that  "the  natural  state  of  man  is  war."  Every  parent  realizes  this 
to  his  cost.  The  child  delights  to  pick  things  to  pieces,  to  pluck  up 
lowers,  to  break  shrubs,  to  rob  birds'  nests,  to  smash  the  eggs,  to  quarrel, 
to  light,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  most  cruel  little  animal.  It  takes  the  con- 
rtant  vigilant  care  of  a  wise  mother  to  check  and  cure  these  natural  pro- 
pensities. And  hence,  long  before  Froebel's  time,  lettered  blocks  and 
other  agencies  were  employed  to  minister  to  the  child's  natural  desire  to 
constract  and  destroy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  child 
fleems  pleased  with  the  work  of  building  his  blocks  into  an  imaginary 
house  or  church,  his  joy  is  unbounded  and  his  laugh  the  loudest  when 
he  destroys  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  beholds  the  little  edifice  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Culture  has  done  wonders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
more  certainly  than  it  has  done  in  the  animal;  for  the  reason,  perhaps. 
that  the  former  passively  submits,  while  the  latter  actively  resists.  With 
all  the  barbarian  races,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  destructiveness 
hftt  been  thdrcharactcristic ;  and  wherever  man  has  become  civilized  he 
has  become  a  builder.  Constructivcn^ss  has  been  the  visible  sign  of  his 
civilization.  Destructiveness  is  natural  activity  viciously  exercised;  con- 
Btructiveness  is  natunil  activity  cultivated  and  employed  for  beneficent 
purposes;  and  this  truth  is  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten,  of  the  weaving, 
and  making  and  building,  and  instructive  amusements  which  will  ere 
long  work  a  great  reform  in  professional  teaching. 

The  common  schools  were  established  to  conserve  the  state.    This  is 
the  only  logictil  reason  for  their  existence.    If  the  state  could  be  con- 
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served  without  them,  it  has  no  more  right  to  supply  education  tlian  it 
has  to  supply  paintings,  statuary,  or  any  other  expensive  luxury.  If  alW 
people  were  wealthy  a  common  school  system  would  be  unnecessary- 
But  since  the  great  majority  are  poor,  and  struggling  for  a  bare  subsist^ 
ence.  si.  >  the  condition  of  orphanage  and  half-orphanago  compels 
children  ai  a  very  tender  age  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  fight  for  exist- 
ence, since  millions  of  parents  are  ignorant,  or  depraved,  or  selfish,  and 
either  will  not  or  can  not  give  their  children  an  education,  the  state  must 
save  itself  from  destruction  by  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Charity  schools  or  free  schools  will  flourish  in  a  monarchy  where  society 
is  divided  into  castes,  and  where  young  people  are  taught  "to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  their  betters,"  but  will  not  thrive 
in  a  republican  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  **  betters" — at  least  before 
the  law.  In  a  republic  the  common  school  is  a  common  necessity.  But 
the  common  school  is  far  from  perfect.  Teachers  have  long  known  and 
pointed  out  its  imperfections,  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  but  of  im- 
proving it.  In  doing  this  we  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  system 
the  very  technical  terms  which  enabled  them  to  assail  it,  and  which,  but 
for  us,  they  would  never  have  known.  Did  the  *'  citizen  and  tax-payer" 
ever  reflect  on  what  it  costs  to  hang  one  of  these  neglected  waifs?  From 
the  policeman  to  the  prison,  with  all  its  waidens  and  keepers,  through 
the  court  with  its  judges,  prosecuting  officers,  and  costly  appliances,  to 
the  sheriff,  who  finally  hurls  the  wretch  into  eternity,  the  cost  is  simply 
enormous;  and  the  money,  if  expended  on  education,  would  give  a  col- 
legiate education  to  a  dozen  orphans.  In  the  ratio  in  which  we  multiply 
schools  we  diminish  crime,  which,  after  all,  is  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
"citizen  and  tax-payer."  We  are  aware  that  a  snobbish  Anglicised 
American,  more  fitted  for  the  region  of  St.  James  than  for  the  land  of 
Jefferson,  has  asserted  that  the  common  school  is  the  nursery  of  crime; 
but  as  he  did  not  give  one  particle  of  proof,  and  as  his  articles  were  full 
of  mistakes  and  redolent  of  Tory  prejudices,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our 
statement,  and  insist  upon  the  multiplication  of  schools  as  a  mere  matter 
of  economy.  But  the  schools,  to  be  truly  economical,  must  be  thoroughly 
efficient.  The  system  must  be  thoroughly  graded,  commencing  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  passing  up  to  the  high  and  normal  school.  This  gives 
a  head,  trunk,  limbs,  and  feet — a  completely  organized  body. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  Kindergarten  in  the  *'  model 
school "  connected  with  the  Normal  College,  I  requested  the  Committee 
in  charge  to  employ  an  experi'jnced  Kindergartuer,  and  to  expend  the 
neccssiiry  amount  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  material.  The  request 
was  gninted,  Froebel's  games  were  procured,  and  Dr.  Douai  and  his 
daughter  employed.  In  justice  to  both  it  must  he  stated  that  they  proved 
themselves  excellent  teachers,  and  that  the  subsequent  failure  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  If  Dr.  Douai  was  to  blame  at  all,  it  was  because  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  first  essential  requisite  of  success;  he  did  not  insist 
upon  having  children  of  the  right  age;  or  if  he  did  insist,  his  insistence 
availed  him  nothing.  His  first  step  was  fatal.  He  began  the  Kitidergarten 
with  chiUlren  seven,  ei^fht,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  old.  Unfortunately 
the  College  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  "Model  School",  so  that  I 
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found  it  difl9cult  to  give  Dr.  Douai  that  aid  and  support  which  he  needed. 
The  principal  of  the  "  Model  School  *'  had  no  faith  in  it  and  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  "  teaching  children  to  play."  She  took  special  pains  to  inform 
the  different  mcmhers  of  the  Coniniittee  on  the  College  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Kindergarten  was  a  useless  waste  of  the 
public  money.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time  (1870).  Froe- 
bel's  system  was  comparatively  new  to  America,  and  that  its  principles 
were  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  the  majority  of  eminent 
teachers.     Thus  failed  my  first  attempt  to  establish  the  Kindergarten. 

Although  I  must,  in  justice,  accept  my  fair  share  of  the  blame,  the 
failure  was  not  without  its  benefits.     It  was  to  me  a  profitable  lesson.     It 
showed  me  the  proper  conditions  under  which  the  EondergArtui  could  be 
made  a  success.    These  conditions  are  as  follows: 
1.     An  able  and  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartner. 
8.    A  uniform  class  of  children  of  the  aterage  age  of  four  years. 
8.    A  full  supply  of  the  requisite  material. 
4.    A  principal  teacher  in  full  &;ympathy  with  the  Kindergarten. 
An  American,  or  at  least  a  lady  with  whom  English  is  the  motner 
'tongue,  will  succeed  most  easily  among  American  children.    A  conti- 
aien&l  European  may  be  abler  and  more  experienced;  bnt  the  slightest 
^ieeent  is  an  impediment,  for  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  teacher  is  to 
cultivate  language  and  harmony.     The  true  Kindergartner  should  be 
«ble  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  wise  educated  mother. 
Accordingly  when  the  "Model  School,"  now  the  Training  Department, 
'^nM  transferred  in  1874  to  the  new  building  erected  for  its  use,  and  con- 
Kiected  with  the  College  by  a  covered  causeway,  one  of  its  critic  teachers, 
'ttoroughly  adapted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  work,  completely 
xnastered  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten  under  Mrs. 
Eraus,  and  having  been  promoted  by  the  Committee  to  the  position  of 
Kindergartner,  she  subsequently  introduced  the  system  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  results.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  use 
the  Kindergarten  as  an  experimental  class  for  the  pupil-teachers  of  the 
College,  the  demand  for  admission  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  could  form  ten  classes,  had  we  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten 
instruction  on  the  children  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
■chool?  The  effect  has  been  tested  by  comparing  them  with  children 
who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  Kindergarten;  and  we  hr.ve  invaria- 
bly found  that  the  children  trained  in  the  Kindergarten  are  brighter, 
quicker,  and  more  intelligent;  and  that  especially  in  all  school  work,  such 
as  writing  and  drawing,  requiring  muscular  power  and  flexibility  in  the 
wrist  and  fingers,  they  pre-eminently  excel. 

There  should  be  a  Kindergarten  class  in  every  primary  school  in  the 
land.  Of  course  the  children's  garden  in  which  to  perform  their  games, 
in  great  cities  or  towns,  is  out  of  the  quest iun.  Children  play  in  the 
basement,  in  the  garret,  in  the  nursery.  How  many  children  in  New 
York  play  in  a  garden?    The  children  in  the  primary  schools  can  use 
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the  pla}*^  ground  and  the  class-room,  and  have  ample  accommodation  K 

many  of  the  practices  of  the  Kindergarten.  M'\tjS^ 

One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten  has  not  Ym^"^^      .  ^ 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon— -one  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  llt^  ^ 

patriot  and  the  political  economist — and  that  is  that  the  pritidples  anr^  ^^         *^ 
practice  of  tfie  Kindergarten  uncj/isciously  create  a»d  foeter  a  tatte  /»*V*  ^^^ 

nudutnical  trades.    In  these  days,  when  the  gi'cat  majority  of  young  mer 
seek  the  counting-house  and  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to  esca] 
manual  labor,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  extend  a  systcti 
of  instruction  which  inculcates  a  love  and  respect  for  work  and  the  wort 
ing-man.     All  the  little  songs  about  the  farmer,  the  cooper,  the  carpenteTj:^ 
etc.,  while  cultivating  the  ear  for  harmony,  insensibly  lead  the  childniE&f 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  all  industrial  occopations.  ^  ^rsDin? 

The  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  in  great  cities,  most  need  the  refining^*^*  \^  ^ 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Kindergarten.  Among  this  class,  ^^®^vi*  tlM 
wisdom,  the  kindness,  the  care  of  an  educated  motherly  teacher  (tL«.  the  ^^\^r^  can 
Kindergnrtncr)  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.     She  can  ^^  ;  of 

mould  them  at  the  most  plastic  age,  and  thus  prevent  a  great  deal  of  ^_ g^fff- 

future  crime.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  short  article  like  the  present. 

The  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  College  learn  through  the  Kuider- 
garten  a  great  deal  of  child  nature  which  they  could  not  otherwise  learn;  ^^S  ^ 

and  although  they  find  no  Kindergarten  classes  in  the  public  schools  to  ^^  ^d 

teach,  they  cuter  upon  their  work  with  a  loftier  idea  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  with  a  broader  humanity  for  the  errors  and  miserieB 
of  their  fellow  beings. 


KOTB  BT  TUB  EDITOm. 

Tlio  time  will  soon  come,  we  trust,  when  the  Kindergarten  will  have  ^ 

a  Transition  Class  composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  f: 

seven  years,  and  the  Primary  School  will  modify  its  classification  and  ^ 

methods,  so  as  to  continue  the  work  of  development  begun  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten by  further  applications  of  Froebel's  method. 

In  the  State  Normal  School  building  in  Baltimore,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  principal  and  state  superintend- 
ent, a  training  class  and  Kindergarten  was  conducted  by  Miss  Anna  W. 
Barnard,  a  u^raduate  of  Miss  Burritt  in  1879-80.  The  four  ladies  who  grad- 
uated in  1)<80  are  now  conducting  Kindergartens  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  success,  both  of  the  training  class  and  the  Bandei^rtcn, 
was  unquestioned,  and  the  principle  and  methods  of  Froebel's  system 
Prof.  Newell  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the  basis  of  all  child  col 
ture  and  normal  training  ;  but  the  reduced  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  state  Normal  School  prevented  his  continuing  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  mainly  by  private  resources  [donation  by  Mrs.  Etizabetb 
Thompson]. 

A  Training  Class  and  Model  Kindergarten  have  been  established  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Minnesota  at  Winona,  and  in  the  Oswego  Training  School,  \xj 
Prof.  Sheldon, 
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£EMINI8C£NGES  0¥  KINDEB6ABISN  WORK. 


Addressed  to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard!^ 

Tn  compliance  with  jour  request  to  communicate  my  expenence 
in  Kindergarten  work,  as  well  as  my  preparations  for  the  same,  I 
begiD  at  the  beginning  with  some  particulars  of  home  and  school 
training,  which  you  think  wa.s  better  than  any  special  course  that 
oould  have  been  projected  by  FroBbel  himself. 

I  am  a  native  of  Hagenow,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Me>'kleiiburg- 
Schwerin,  where  I  was  boi*n  Nov.  8,  1836. 

Dr.  Ernst  Boelte,  my  father,  the  oldest  of  thirteen  children,  was 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  for  forty-six  years  dischar;;ed  the  duties 
of  judge  and  local  magistrate.     On  his  side  we  were  descended  from 
Admiral  Peter  LeFort,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  Russian  mari- 
time affairs  under  Peter  the  Great.     My  father's  immediate  ancestors 
were  in  the  public  service,  and  his  Aunt  Fanny  Tarnow  was  veil 
known  as  a  popular  writer,   as  is   Amely   also  his  sister.     My 
mother    was  a  daughter  of  Ilufrath  August  P2hlers.    *  Her  family 
includtfd  many  professional  men;  and  with  such  large  connections 
oar  home  was.  from  my  earliest  recollections,  the  center  of  literary 
meetings,  musical  entertainments,  and  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee  parties^ 
which  naturally  carried  along  with  them  much  social  cultivation. 

DOMESTIC   TRAININ<}. 

Although  Kindergartens  were  not  yet  in  existence,  the  occupations 
which  Frocbel  has  systematized  in  the  new  education,  were  in  requisi- 
tion in  the  family  nurture  of  our  household.  Building  with  blocks, 
tablet-la}  ing  game^,  form-laying  with  sticks  and  seeds,  were  much 
practiced.  Beads  were  used  for  counting  and  inventing  patterns, 
•ither  by  threading  them,  or  by  pra-^sing  them  into  wax.  Baskt^ta 
were  woven  of  rushes,  grasses,  and  straw,  sometimes  intermingled 

Xztnct  trovn  Dr.  BAnianl*^  letter: 

**I  beg  you  will  Jut  down  all  thoea  intereettng  partlcolan  which  yoa  were  %o  kind  at 
tP  narrate  to  me  of  your  own  early  home  and  Belf-trainlng,  a«  well  a«  of  your  rpecia' 
atodfaa  of  Froebers  principles  and  method  at  Hambargr,  and  your  own  yeritable  Kinder 
fMtan  practice  before  yoa  ever  heard  of  Frabel,  a«  well  a«  after.  They  at  once  confinr 
the  lagacity  of  the  great  master  of  child  culture,  by  showing  him  Byntem  to  be  in  a*  cord 
aaet  with  nature,  and  indicate  the  type  of  character,  education,  and  training:  required  for 
tbt  highest  succei»s  in  Kindergarten  worlc.  I  doubt  if  Frcebol  could  have  projected  i 
•pedal  conn>e  more  admirably  fitted  than  that  which,  in  the  providence  of  Ooid,  yoa  par 
Such  Reminiecencee  as  yours  are  fUll  of  interest  and  instnictlon  to  all  educators. 

(537) 
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5J8  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TRINCIPLE  IN  INFANT  SCUOOLS. 

Our  nnlional  syslcm  is  not  only  covering  all  England  with  elemci*^-*^  y^ 
schools,  ])ut  it  is  also  multiplying  centres  for  the  discussion  and  cluc^  ■■^^|'  , 
tion  of  quesiious  rehitini'  to  education.      P'or  the  funrtions  of  set.  ^^^^^  .  ^ 
boards  will  he  but  half  performed  in  the  future  if  they  limit  their  ae  -=--^-» 
to  voting  supplies  and  to  setting  a  blind  machineiy  in  motion.     As  *^  -^"     , 
mechanism  mnv  be  exix-cted  to  work  with  increasing  smoothness,  s-         *'  ^, 
with  decreasing  need  for  attention  to  the  first  elements  of  managemt^  ^*    ^j^ 
the  higher  work  of  school  Ijoards  will  consist  in  bringing  a  certain  anur  ^-^     ^.     ^^ 
of  educated  thought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  problems  of  educatio  ^^ 


« 


science.  ^ppft. 

Would  it  nf>t  bo  possible,  even  now,  to  allow  more  scope  for  theap^^-^-^  t\ie 
cation  of  Pestalozzi-Frocbelian  principliis  within  the  operations  of  IS  ^nA 

Elementary  Education  Acts?    Why  should  not  school  l>oar(ls  here  ai^^^^-tnof 
there  set  apart  a  few  infant  schools  to  Inrgin  with,  for  a  certain  term      ^^^der- 
years,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  KindO^        l  uOt 
garten  still  r,u)\v.  thoroughly  to  our  national  system?    Wliy  should  r.»^^^^,\gcd 
such  experiments  recTive  the  sanction  of  Government,  and  be  judgc?^^'^^  ^itol 
under  special  instructions  to  Inspectors  to  consider  them  in  thclightcC     ^«r^***" 
the  edue;itit>oal  jiiinciples  they  involve  rather  than  by  the  trick  of  "paM^^^^^^^^*^ 
es,"  alrea<ly  beginning  to  be  found  falhicious  in  guaging  the  ultimata^' 
worth  of  educational  institutions?  ^^^'^ 

In  1877  Mr.  Sc(ilto(k,  II.  M.  Inspector  for  the  Birmingham  district.  «  \jC^^ 
spoke  of  the  educational  wf»r!;  i:i  elementary  schools  generally  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain: —  -» 

.  .  .  .  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inspector  and  his  assistants  acrrcc  in  ^  *^ 

thinking  that  the  teaching  has  become  mechanical  iiither  than  intellligeDt;  V^ 

that  the  sclir.dl  is  valued  rather  by  the  nunilKT  of  'passes'  and  largcnofw 
of  the  grant:  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  reduce  teaching  to  a  dr}* 
matter  of  statistics,  and  to  drive  children  in  a  hackneved  road,  instead  of 
developing  their  intelligiince  and  gently  guiding  their  faculties.  More- 
over, to  teach(  rs  themselves  this  comparison  of  averages  i<  most  unfair. 
An  idle  and  slippery  master  in  a  well-to  do  neighborhood,  if  aide«l  by 
clever  assistants,  may  .<how  glorious  results  without  doing  a  hour's  real 
work ;  whereas,  in  a  neighborhood  thronged  bv  the  careless  and  tlic  vicious, 
another  may  work  the  very  life  out,  and  his  results  will  show  but  a 
wretched  percentage." 

Under  the  London  Board  a  staff  is  supplied  at  the  rate  of  an  average  of 
80  children  to  a  pupil  teacher,  and  00  to  an  assistant;  but  practically  a 
pupil-teacher  is  expected  to  teach  40,  and  an  as-^istant  70  infants.     To 
people  interested  in  the  education  question  it  must  appear  esi"K?cinlly  unde- 
sirable that  children  under  six  years  should  be  educateil  in  such  masses; 
and  although  a  State  system  can  at  the  best  otter  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  divinely-appointwl  means  for  the  young  child's  education,  the  family, 
surely  it  would  be  well  for  the  controllers  of  our  national  e<liicatlona] 
system  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  .some  limit  to  legitimate  divergence 
from  the  natural  conditions  of  child  life.     A  teacher  with  from  60  to  70 
chihlren  must,  in  self  defence,  allow  the  least  possible  scope  for  individu- 
ality to  as.sert  itself;  the  perHonnl  links  between  children  and  teacher  are 
weakened;   the  whole  character  of  her  intercourse  with  her  children 
changes;  uniformity,  drill,  a  superficial  order  (the  elements  of  which  are 
almost  entirely  physical)  must  1)e  maintained. 


XINDERGAETEN  W'ORK  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


PI0NSEB8   IN   IMPROVED   CHILD   GULTUHE. 

Our  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  elementary  instruction  pursued  in  the  Dame  Schools,  District 
Schools,  and  C-ommon  Schools  generally,  as  described  by  pupils 
and  teachers  in  the  same  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.* 
We  have  given  elsewhere  the  history  of  Infant  Schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Primary  School,  as  the  first  grade  of  public 
instniction  in  several  of  our  chief  cities.  We  add  in  this  cliaptcr 
extracts  and  suggestions,  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators 
of  the  country,!  in  letters  written  in  1828  and  18H8,  which,  if 
acted  on  at  the  time,  would  have  put  tlie  children  of  the  land 
into  a  course  of  development,  that  would  at  a  much  earlier  day 
have  reached  the  present  stage  of  the  Kindergarten. 

THOMAS   H.    QALLAUDET. 

In  March,  1828,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Hartford,  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Boston,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

I  have  thought,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  by 
BO  means  sufficiently  diredted  to  the  education  of  children  and  youth  in 
its  earliest  stages,  I  mean  between  ^thc  ages  of  three  and  cii^^lit.  You 
know  what  is  doing  in  England  on  this  subject,  at  the  original  instigation 
of  the  distinguished  Mr.  lirougham.  I  am  told  that  there  j£.now  two 
hundred  infant  schools  in  England,  and  tlwt  a  great  national  society  is 
about  to  be  formed  with  reference  to  this  object. 

*86riMof  artlclcii  in  American  Joamal  ofEdncatfon  (volnmctt  xiii  to  xxx)  on  Schools 
m  tkep  t00V,  aboQt  the  beginning  of  tiile  century,  by  Noah  Webster.  Previdfut 
Hamnnrey  of  Amherst  CoUcpe,  Pre3i(l«»nt  Day,  and  Profci«fiior  Silliman  of  Yolo  College, 
Prwldent  NnU.  of  Union  Collui.'e.  Dr.  Baphnell,  Peter  Parley  (S.  U.  Ooodrich).  llrnrv  K. 
OHver,  J.  8.  Dnckinirham.  Dr.  Darlin?ton,  and  other  pupilit  and  teachers  of  the  J)ifitrlct 
•Dd  CommoD  Sctiooli*  in  different  States.  Tliet^e  articles  are  brought  together,  <t»  Tht  as 
then  published,  in  volume  zxv.  and  in  the  editor's  monogram,  entitled,  FlUtorical 
Dnei^ment  qf  Education  in  the  United  State*,  issued  in  137A.  The  whole  *vr'wn  will  Im 
riBpilnied  in  connection  with  a  History  of  the  original  Free  or  Endowed  Grammar 
Bcnoiils  of  Maesachu^ette  and  other  Colonics,  and  the  Incorporated  Academies  and 
PnUic  Hif^h  Schools  of  later  origin. 

tMr.  Qallandet,  in  1833.  addressed  the  public  through  the  Connecticnt  Observer,  on  a 
FkiH  <^  a  Seminary  for  tht  education  nf  inntrudorn  ofyohUK  the  first  elaborated  |il-iu  of 
anormal  school  in  this  country;  in  \'H\\  lie  snggui*ted  and  anciHted  in  orgnni/ini; at  llnrt- 
fM,  Conn.,  one  of  the  earliest  Associations  for  the  improTemeut  of  common  schools :  in 
Ut7.  he  propo.-*ed  and  ai'tiieted  in  the  establi^hment  of  an  Infant  School  in  (lanfonl.  and 
•biiot  the  f*amu  time  in  connection  with  William  C.  Woodbridge,  proposed  the  e^tlib.it<ll• 
mmt  of  ■  Teaclier*s  beminary  in  Hartford,  one  or  two  years  in  advance  of  the  Seminary 
of  the  same  name  is  Andovor,  Ma-^s.;  in  \K\\  he  wa»  fleeted  to  the  Ciiair  of  tlie  Pliiloi^o- 
phj  of  Education  in  the  New  York  University ;  in  1S35  he  was  urged  to  become  prinri|)al 
of  the  Andover  Teachers'  Seminary :  in  ls;^S  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  tlie  drst 
Btato  Normal  School  of  Massachu!>etts,  and  in  ihe  same  year  he  wai  electecl  iSecrctary  of 
the  Bute  Board  of  Oommiseioaers  of  Common  Schools  for  Connecticnt  —See  Life  in  toI 
I,  p.  417-444. 
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532  niSTORlCAL  DSVBLOPMBNT  OF  CHILD  CULTUBI. 

We  Imve  inuc)i  yet  to  learn  in  the  department  of  juvenile  ediicatloi 
Had  I  the  care  of  such  a  scliool,  I  shoulu  feel  this  deeply.  I  would  ado 
pertinaciously  no  particular  system,  hut  commence  with  a  few  simp 
principles  of  procedure,  and  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  features  o 
the  family  state  in  the  school;  fuel  my  way  alon^,  moulding  things  into 
shape  gradually,  altering,  amending,  and  abolisliinjs:.  when  necessary, 
and  slowly  maturing  what  I  might  hope,  at  the  expiration  of  some  four 
or  five  years,  to  call  a  model  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  everything 
depends  on  him  whom  you  get  as  the  principal  of  such  an  institution. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  piety,  simplicity,  childlike  and  Christianlike:  a 
man  of  prayer,  of  practical,  everyday,  self  denying  benevolence,  who 
loves  to  study  liis  Bible,  imbil)e  its  spirit,  and  to  make  it  his  constant 
counselor  and  guide.  He  should  have  genuine  originality  of  mind,  and 
the  power  of  investigation;  be  wetlded  to  no  system,  neither  his  own  or, 
to  one  of  others;  apt  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach;  ready  to  hear  sugges- 
tions, and  to  profit  by  them;  speculative,  jet  pnictical;  enthusiastic,  yet 
cautious;  and,  above  all,  be  able  to  enter  mto  the  very  souls  of  children, 
to  think  as  they  think,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel,  lovingthem  as  if  he  were 
their  father,  and  winning  them  bv  his  looks,  voice,  manners,  and  con  versa- 
tiou  to  love  him  and  to  confide  fn  him.  He  should  have  had  cxiierienco 
in  teaching,  the  more  the  bettor,  and  have  acquired  a  tact  of  managing 
young  pupils,  but  without  anything  i)edagogically  stiff,  or  formally  dog- 
matic, or  unyielding. 

Find  such  a  man,  or  such  a  woman,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will 
have  gone  through  more  than  half  of  your  labor.  Give  such  an  individual 
the  results  of  your  inquiries,  and  your  general  directions  as  to  die  plan 
(as  simple  as  possible,  and  susceptible  of  continual  modification,  as  the 
light  of  experience  shall  be  cast  upon  it,)  that  is  to  be  pursued.  Treat 
him  with  great  confidence;  let  him  feel  the  laudable  ambition  of  himself 
devising  and  m^ituring,  under  your  auspices  and  supervision,  but  without 
dictating  the  precise"  course  which  he  is  to  follow,  what  niay  at  length 
truly  deserve  tlie  high  appellation  of  a  model  primary  sc}v>ol,  worthy  of 
universal  praise  and  imitation.  Excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  give 
you  these  terse  hints. 

While  I  think  on  the  one  hand  that  the  actual  amount  of  book -study- 
ing to  be  pursued  in  the  school  which  you  propose  should  be  comfmra- 
tively  small,  that  thwe  should  be  no  pushing  forward  the  young  and 
tender  minds  in  it,  in  a  way  to  make  them  precocious,  or  the  school  a 
wonder  for  the  early  attaiinnents  it  can  exhibit,  and  everything  should  be 
done  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  bodily  health,  cheer- 
fulness, elastic  buoyancy  of  happy  feeling,  pious  and  benevolent  Sec- 
tions, taste,  good  habits  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  suited  to  their  age  and  capacity;  on  the  other  hand,  while  I 
contemplate  what  the  education  (using  the  word  in  its  comprehensive 
import)  of  a  child  is  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seven,  ana  Uie  pow- 
erful influence  for  good  which  a  model  school  for  such  children,  Judi- 
ciously conducted,  might  exert  throughout  our  whole  country,  1  feel 
anxious  that  the  head  of  it  should  be  worthy  of  the  elevated  station  he 
would  be  called  to  fill. 

But  can  all  our  primary  schools  hope  to  have  such  an  individual  to 
conduct  them?  That  cannot  be  exix^cted;  but  you  are  to  mature  a  sys- 
tem ;  you  are  to  hold  up  a  model ;  you  hope  to  set  a  great  mond  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  on  a  somewhat  new  anci  improved  principle.  You 
need  no  common  mind  to  be  your  successful  agent  in  doing  this. 

Find  this  mind,  and  look  to  God  for  His  guidance  and  messing,  and 
the  rest  of  your  work  will  be  easy. 

[The  Model  School  was  established  with  "the  individual "  and  "naiad,* 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  left  out,  and  although  it  did  much  ffood, 
this  good  was  in  the  line  of  class  instruction,  and  not  in  that  of  inairid- 
ual  development — the  harmonious  growth  of  the  entire  human  being  by 
natural  methods. — Etl.] 


THE  KINDBRGABTEN  IN  NOKMAI  TRAINIM 

Onief  of  Failure  aud  SabBcquont  SncceM  in  the  New  York  Normal  CoHege. 


LSTTER  OF  THOMAS  HUNTER,  PH.  D.,  JPreStdsnt 

tTtteily  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  system  of  restraint,  ignorantly 
called  "discipline,"  in  vogue  In  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city, 
I  bad  resolved,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Ck>llege,  that  our 
pupil-teachers  should  be  trained  to  a  higher  and  better  knowledge  of 
ehild  nature.  With  this  object  in  view  I  carefully  studied  the  life,  the 
labors,  and  the  system  of  the  immortal  Froebel,  and  found  in  his  Kinder- 
garten the  true  foundation  of  all  correct  teaching— a  deep,  broad,  natural 
foundation,  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  solid  superstructure. 

The  key-note  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  child. 
Which  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  bodily,  moral,  and  mental  growth.  The 
child  needs  physical  exercise.  Play  is  a  necessity  of  its  nature.  The 
simple  but  profoundly  philosophical  mind  of  Froebel  seized  this  necessity 
and  turned  It  into  a  poi;<rerful  instrument  of  culture.  He  adapted  and 
gate  to  the  world  (he  celebrated  games  which  arc  now  amusing,  develop- 
faig,  and  instructing  thousands  of  children  all  over  the  world. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  habits  of  children  can  scarcely  avoid 
&e  conclusion  that  man  is  bom  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  destroy; 
and  that  ''the  natural  state  of  man  is  war."  Every  parent  realizes  this 
to  his  cost.  The  child  delights  to  pick  things  to  pieces,  to  pluck  up 
fowcrs,  to  break  shrubs,  to  rob  birds'  nests,  to  smash  the  eggs,  to  quarrel, 
to  flgfat,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  most  cruel  little  animal.  It  takes  the  con- 
stant vigilant  care  of  a  wise  mother  to  check  and  cure  these  natural  pro- 
pensities. And  hence,  long  before  Froebel's  time,  lettered  blocks  and 
other  agencies  were  employed  to  minister  to  the  child's  natural  desire  to 
construct  and  destroy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  child 
seems  pleased  with  the  work  of  building  his  blocks  into  an  imaginary 
house  or  church,  his  joy  is  unbounded  and  his  laugh  the  loudest  when 
he  destroys  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  beholds  the  little  edifice  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Culture  has  done  wonders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
more  c!ertainly  than  it  has  done  in  the  animal ;  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  former  passively  submits,  while  the  latter  actively  resists.  With 
all  the  barbarian  races,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  destructiveness 
haa  liecn  thclrcharacteristic ;  and  wherever  man  has  become  civilized  he 
has  become  a  builder.  Con8truotiv(n?ss  has  been  the  visible  sign  of  his 
civilization.  Destructiveness  is  natnnil  activity  viciously  exercised;  con- 
structiveness  is  natural  activity  cultivated  and  employed  for  beneficent 
pfurposes;  and  this  truth  is  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten,  of  the  weaving, 
and  making  and  building,  and  instructive  amusements  which  will  er€l 
long  work  a  great  reform  in  professional  teaching. 

The  common  schools  were  established  to  cou«<erve  the  state.    This  is 
the  only  logictil  reason  for  their  existence.    If  the  state  could  be  con- 
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served  without  them,  it  has  do  more  right  to  supply  education  than 
has  to  supply  paintings,  statuary,  or  any  other  expensive  luxury.    If 
people  were  wealthy  a  common  school  S3'8tem  would  l)e  unnecessary 
But  since  the  great  majority  are  poor,  and  struggling  for  a  bare  su 
ence,   si.     ;  the  condition  of    orphanage  and    half -orphanage  compe 
children  at  u  very  tender  age  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  fight  for  exis^ 
ence,  since  millions  of  parents  are  ignorant,  or  depraved,  or  selfish,  anr» 
either  will  not  or  can  not  give  their  children  an  education,  the  state  musr 
save  itself  from  destruction  by  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Charity  schools  or  free  schools  will  flourish  in  a  monarchy  where  societ; 
is  divided  into  castes,  and  where  young  people  are  taught  "  to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  their  betters,"  but  will  not  thrive 
m  a  republican  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  "  betters" — at  least  before 
the  law.     In  a  republic  the  common  school  is  a  common  necessity.    But 
the  common  school  is  far  from  perfect.     Teachers  have  long  known  and 
pointed  out  its  imperfections,  not  for  the  purpose  of  injiuing  but  of  im- 
proving it.    In  doing  this  we  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  system 
the  very  technical  terms  which  enabled  them  to  assail  it,  and  which,  but 
for  us,  they  would  never  have  known.     Did  the  "  citizen  and  tax-payer" 
ever  reflect  on  what  it  costs  to  hang  one  of  these  neglected  waifs?    From 
the  policeman  to  the  prison,  with  all  its  waidens  and  keepers,  through 
the  court  with  its  judges,  prosecuting  officers,  and  costly  appliances,  to 
the  sheriff,  who  fiuall}'  hurls  the  wretch  into  eternity,  the  cost  is  simply 
enormous;  and  the  money,  if  expended  on  education,  would  give  ft  col- 
legiate education  to  a  dozen  orphans.     In  the  ratio  in  which  we  multiply 
schools  we  diminish  crime,  which,  after  all,  is  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
"citizen  and  tax-payer."     We  are  aware  that  a  snobbish  Anglicised 
American,  more  fitted  for  the  region  of  St.  James  than  for  the  land  of 
Jefferson,  has  asserted  that  tlie  common  school  is  the  nursery  of  crime; 
but  OS  he  did  not  give  one  particle  of  proof,  and  as  his  articles  wore  full 
of  mistakes  and  redolent  of  Tory  prejudices,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our 
statement,  and  insist  upon  the  multiplication  of  schools  as  a  mere  matter 
of  economy.    But  the  schools,  to  be  truly  economical,  must  be  thoroughly 
efllcient.     The  system  must  be  thoroughly  graded,  commencing  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  passing  up  to  the  high  and  normal  school.     This  gives 
a  head,  trunk,  limbs,  and  feet — a  completely  organized  body. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  Kindergarten  in  the  "model 
school "  connected  with  the  Normal  College,  I  requested  the  Committee 
in  charge  to  employ  an  experi(.>nced  Kindergartner,  and  to  expend  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  material.  The  request 
was  gnmted,  Froebel's  giunes  wore  procured,  and  Dr.  Douai  and  his 
daughter  employed.  In  justice  to  both  it  must  be  stated  that  they  proved 
themselves  excellent  tenchers,  and  that  the  subsequent  failure  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  If  Dr.  Douui  was  to  blame  at  all,  it  was  because  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  first  essential  requisite  of  success;  he  did  not  insist 
upon  having  children  of  the  right  age ;  or  if  he  did  insist,  his  insistence 
availed  him  nothing.  Ilis  first  step  was  fatal.  He  began  the  KitidergarUn 
with  MUlren  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  old.  Unfortunately 
the  College  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  "Model  School",  so  that  I 
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found  it  difficult  to  give  Dr.  Douai  that  aid  and  support  whirli  he  nocded. 
The  principal  of  the  "3Iodel  School"  had  no  faith  in  it  and  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  "teaching  children  to  play.*'  She  took  special  pains  to  inform 
the  difTereut  members  of  the  Comniittee  on  the  College  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Kindergarten  was  a  useU-ss  waste  of  the 
public  money.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time  (1870),  Froe- 
bel*8  system  was  comparatively  new  to  America,  and  that  its  principles 
were  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  the  majority  of  eminent 
teachers.     Thus  failed  my  first  attempt  to  establish  the  Kindergarten. 

Although  I  must,  in  justice,  accept  my  fair  share  of  the  blame,  the 
failure  was  not  without  its  benefits.  It  was  to  me  a  profitable  lesson.  It 
Bhowed  me  the  proper  conditions  under  which  the  Kindergttrleu  could  be 
made  a  success.    These  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  able  and  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartner. 

2.  A  uniform  class  of  children  of  the  average  age  of  four  years. 
8.    A  full  supply  of  the  requisite  material. 

4.  A  principal  teacher  in  full  ^jnpathy  with  the  Kindergurtea 
An  American,  or  at  least  a  lady  with  whom  English  is  the  motner 
tongue,  will  succeed  most  easily  among  American  children.  A  conti- 
nental European  may  be  abler  and  more  experienced;  bnt  the  slightcsi 
4»ceent  is  an  impediment,  for  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  teacher  is  to 
cultivate  language  and  harmony.  The  true  Kindergartner  should  be 
mble  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  wise  educated  mother. 
Accordingly  when  the  "Model  School,"  now  the  Training  Department, 
^was  transferred  in  1874  to  the  new  building  erected  for  its  use.  and  con- 
nected with  the  College  by  a  covered  causeway,  one  of  its  critic  teachers, 
thoroughly  adapted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  work,  completely 
mastered  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten  under  Mrs. 
Sraus,  and  having  been  promoted  by  the  Committee  to  the  position  of 
Kindergartner,  she  subsequently  introduced  the  system  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  results.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  we  use 
the  Kindergarten  as  an  experimental  class  for  the  pupil-teachers  of  the 
College,  the  demand  for  admission  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  could  form  ten  classes,  had  we  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten 
instruction  on  the  children  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
school?  The  effect  has  been  tested  by  comparing  them  with  children 
who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  Kindergarten;  and  we  ln;ve  invaria- 
bly found  that  the  children  trained  in  the  Kindergarten  are  brighter, 
quicker,  and  more  intelligent;  and  that  especially  in  all  school  work,  such 
as  writing  and  drawing,  requiring  muscular  power  and  flexibility  in  the 
vrist  and  fingers,  they  pre-eminently  excel. 

There  should  be  a  Kindergarten  class  in  every  primary  school  in  the 
land.  Of  course  the  children's  garden  in  which  to  perform  their  games, 
in  great  cities  or  towns,  is  out  of  the  question.  Children  play  in  the 
basement,  in  the  garret,  in  the  nursery.  How  many  children  in  New 
York  play  in  a  garden?    The  children  in  the  primary  schools  can  use 
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the  pin}'  ground  and  the  class-room,  and  have  ample  accommodation  t 
many  of  tlic  practices  of  the  Kindergarten. 

One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Eindergaitcn  has  not  bee 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon— one  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  th 
patriot  and  the  political  economist — and  that  is  that  the  principles  a 
practice  of  t/ie  Kindergarten  unconsciously  create  and  foster  a  tatU  /< 
mechanical  trades.    In  these  days,  when  the  great  majority  of  young  me 
seek  the  counting-house  and  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to  esca 
manual  labor,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  extend  a  system 
of  instruction  which  inculcates  a  love  and  respect  for  work  and  the  work- 
ingnian.     All  the  little  songs  about  the  farmer,  the  cooper,  the  carpenter, 
etc.,  while  cultivating  the  ear  for  harmony,  insensibly  lead  the  children 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  all  industrial  occopations. 

The  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  in  great  cities,  most  need  the  refining 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Kindergarten.  Among  this  class,  the 
wisdom,  the  kindness,  the  care  of  an  educated  motherly  teacher  (tie.  the 
Kindergartuer)  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  She  can 
mould  theni  at  the  most  plastic  age,  and  thus  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
future  crime.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  short  article  like  the  present. 

The  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  College  learn  through  the  Kinder- 
garten a  great  deal  of  child  nature  which  they  could  not  othen/^'ise  leam; 
and  although  they  find  no  Kindergarten  classes  in  the  public  schools  to 
teach,  they  enter  upon  their  work  with  a  loftier  idea  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  with  a  broader  humanity  for  the  errors  and  miseries 
of  their  fellow  beings. 

NOTB  BT  TUB  EDITOm. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  we  trust,  when  the  Kindergarten  will  have 
a  Transition  Class  composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  yc^irs,  and  the  Primary  School  will  modify  its  classification  and 
methods,  so  as  to  continue  the  work  of  development  begun  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten by  further  applications  of  FroebeFs  method. 

In  the  iState  Normal  School  building  in  Baltimore,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  principal  and  sl^te  superintend- 
ent, a  training  class  and  Kindergarten  was  conducted  by  Miss  Anna  W. 
Bamanl,  a  graduate  of  Miss  BuiTitt  in  1870-80.  The  four  ladies  who  grad- 
uatcd  in  1880  are  now  conducting  Kindergartens  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  success  both  of  the  training  class  and  the  Kindergarten, 
was  unquestioned,  and  the  principle  and  methods  of  Froebt^l's  system 
Prof.  Newell  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the  basis  of  all  child  cul 
ture  and  normal  training  ;  but  the  reduced  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  state  Normal  School  prevented  his  continuing  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  mainly  by  private  resources  [donation  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson], 

A  Training  Class  and  Modd  Kindergarten  have  been  established  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Minnesota  at  Winona,  and  in  the  Oswego  Training  School,  ^y 
Prof.  Sheldon. 
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Addreued  to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard^ 

Tn  compliance  with  jour  request  to  communicate  my  expenence 
in  Kindergarten  work,  as  well  as  my  preparations  for  tlie  same,  I 
begiD  at  the  beginning  with  some  particuhirs  of  home  and  school 
'training,  which  you  think  w&s  better  tlian  any  special  course  that- 
could  have  been  projected  by  Fronbel  himself. 

I  am  a  native  of  Hagenow,  in  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Me.-klenburg- 
Schwerin,  where  I  was  boi*n  Nov.  8,  1836. 

Dr.  Ernst  Boelte,  my  father,  the  oldest  of  thirteen  children,  was 
l>j  profession  a  lawyer,  and  for  forty-six  years  di.schar;;ed  the  duties 
«f  judge  and  local  magistrate.  On  his  side  we  were  descended  from 
Admiral  Peter  LeFort,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  Russian  mari- 
time affairs  under  Peter  the  Great.  My  father's  immediate  ancestors 
"^rere  in  the  public  service,  and  his  Aunt  Fanny  Tarnow  whs  veil 
known  as  a  popular  writer,  as  is  Amely  also  his  sister.  My 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ilufmth  August  Khlcrs.  Her  family 
included  many  professional  men;  and  with  such  large  connections 
our  home  was.  from  my  earliest  recollections,  the  center  of  literary 
meetings,  musical  entertainments,  and  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee  parties^ 
"^liich  naturally  carried  along  with  them  much  social  cultivation. 

DOMESTIC   TRAINING. 

All  hough  Kindergartens  were  not  yet  in  existence,  the  occupations 
which  Frocbel  has  systematized  in  the  new  education,  were  in  requisi- 
tion in  tlie  family  nurture  of  our  household.  Building  with  blocks, 
tablet-la>ing  garner^,  form-laying  with  sticks  and  seeds,  were  much 
practiced.  Beads  were  used  for  counting  and  inventing  patterns, 
•ither  by  threading  them,  or  by  pre>suig  them  into  wax.  Biisketa 
were  woven  of  rushes,  grasses,  and  straw,  sometimes  intermingled 

Bxtract  firom  Dr.  Barnard^B  letter: 

''I  beg  you  will  Jut  down  all  tboM  interopttng  partlcalan  which  yoa  were  to  kind  at 
tP  DAmte  to  me  of  your  own  early  home  and  BelMraininjj^,  a«  well  aa  of  yoar  rpccia' 
atodfea  of  Froeber«  principles  and  method  at  Hamburgr.  and  yoar  own  yeritable  Kinder 
fMtan  practice  before  you  ever  licard  of  Frabel,  aa  well  a«  alter.  They  at  once  conflnr 
the  Mgacity  of  the  great  mai^ter  of  child  culture,  by  showing  hii*  Byntom  to  be  In  a*  cord 
aaea  with  nature,  and  indicate  the  type  of  character,  education,  and  tralnliif;  n>qulre<i  fo* 
tiM  hlghcet  i*ucce»8  in  Kindergarten  worlc.  I  doubt  if  Frcel>el  could  have  pn>Juctad  i 
•pudal  coun>o  more  admirably  fltted  than  that  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  yoa  pur 
buch  Rcmiuiecencea  aa  yoara  are  fUll  of  interest  and  instruction  to  all  educators. 

(537) 
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with  ribbons.  Forms  were  perforated  and  sewn  in  colored  silks. 
What  now  is  called  '' mat-wenving,"  we  practiced  with  worsteds  on  a 
wooden  frame,  with  narrow  ribl>ond  and  in  leather.  Certain  fonns 
were  fuldcd  from  the  square  and  oblong  piece  of  pai)er.  The  scis- 
sors were  used  for  cutting  out  various  useful  and  ornameiitid  furm^ 
in  papier  and  cloh.  Card  niodelitig  was  a  charming  re-ourct^  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  Drawing,  and  also  modeling,  was  much 
practiced  with  i)otter*s-ehiy,  wax, — and  on  baking  day.  Tiie  dolU 
were  not  forgotten.  I  had  twenty-one  dolls,  and  a  pumi>kiu,  when  I 
could  have  it,  which  was  dress  d  like  a  baby,  and  the  eloihe^ 
for  this  large  family  I  learned  to  make  myself.  We  had  u  litilo 
kitchen,  and  learned  to  cook  many  dishes  in  play.  My  mother 
was  our  guide  and  friend  in  all  tliis ;  she  miule  the  nursery  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house.  Eatrh  of  us  children  owned  a  little 
garden,  where  we  were  taught  to  gmw  various  vegetables  and  flowers. 
In  our  yard  we  had  various  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  a  seosaw,  a 
dimbing-pole,  a  balancing-board ;  besides  there  was  found  a  tame 
deer  that  often  lay  in  one  kennel  with  the  large  dog ;  also  cows, 
horses,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  a  ^•ori!iipine,  an  owl, 
and  a  stork.  We  had  more  liherty  than  other  chihiren,  and  oar 
family,  though  aristocratic,  was  oflen  called  ^*  the  small  Republic" 
Our  parents  were  our  best  friends,  and  good  companions,  although 
we  stood  in  a  little  awe  of  our  father.  The  latter  told  us  in  contin* 
uous  evenings  blie  story  of  Robic^ion  Crusoe ;  these  evenings  were 
mo-t  in&tructive,  and  ended  with  the  treat  of  **  roasting  potatoes  as 
Kubinson  Crusoe  was  said  to  have  done." 

I  began  to  learn  to  read  with  a  gentleman  teacher  when  four 
years  old,  in  a  class  of  twelve  little  boys  and  girls,  all  about  my  age. 
Only  one  hour  daily  was  given  to  this,  to  writing  and  arithmt'tic 
Another  hour  was  given  to  knitting  and  sewing,  and  a  third  hour 
for  dancing  the '' Minuet "  with  my  two  elder  brothers  Hud  sister, 
under  a  dancing  master;  this  dance  we  had  finally  to  execute  '^en 
costume,"  at  a  ball.  From  my  sixth  to  seventh  year  I  j-  I:ied  a 
small  cla-s  t)f  two  boys  and  three  girl-,  for  three  hours  da  ly,  when 
we  were  taujj;lit  the  following  subjens  by  one  of  the  first  clergymen 
of  the  city,  viz.:  four  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  Bible->turie8; 
geography  intermingled  with  universal  and  natural  History ;  German 
reading  and  writing;  learning  by  heart  of  poetry  and  hymns.  Piano 
lessons  I  received  from  the  Cantor  of  the  church.  Besides  this,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I,  as  well  as  several  other  children  of  the 
so-called  upper  class,  joined  daily  in  the  afternoons  one  hour  in  the 
instruction  given  to  the  poor  children,  thus  teaching  us  early  not  t« 
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ineft.«nre  ourselves  with  otliers  according  to  rank,  pretty  clothes, 
good  home,  etc^  hut  rather  accordiug  to  our  own  worth.  When  I 
was  ^even  yeara  old  my  father  engaged  a  special  teacher  for  u.<<,  who 
liyed  in  onr  family,  namely  a  Caudidatus  Theologiae,  Mr.  Ma-'smann, 
who  wa^  named  to  us  *^  as  a  man  who  never  in  all  his  life  received  a 
punishment.'*  Thi^i  gentleman  stayed  three  years  with  us.  We 
received  instruction  in  the  m«)rning  and  afternoon ;  Mr.  M.  superin- 
tended also  our  preparations  for  the  next  day,  and  gave  us  piano 
and  singing  lessons,  he  being  a  first-class  musician,  both  vocally  and 
ou  the  piano.  My  mother  also  was  a  pianist,  and  my  faiher,  b  sides 
the  piano^  played  the  flute  and  the  violin.  Latin  and  Freucli  were 
commenced,  mathematics,  universal  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  natural  history  were  taught.  In  our  duily  excursions 
we  were  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  nature;  he  accompanied  us 
to  the  blacksmith's,  joiner's,  turner's,  weaver's,  baker's,  pottery,  etc., 
and  we  had  thus  most  practical  instructive  lessons;  on  returning 
home,  we  made  experiments.  Mr.  M.  was  a  good  gymnast,  and 
became  nl<o  our  teacher  in  this.  Skating  we  were  tau;{ht, — sleigh- 
ing, a  snow  man,  and  snow-balling  belonged  to  the  pleasures  in  win- 
ter. Exercise  on  the  balancing-board  and  target-shooting  were 
among  the  pleasures  in  summer.  Mr.  M.  left  us,  on  receiving  a 
government  appointment.  My  second  brother  and  I  then  were  sent 
to  Uie  ''  Candidaten  Schule,"  t.f.,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  con- 
ducted by  two  theologians,  where  we  continued  our  studies  com- 
menced under  Mr.  M.  In  the  afternoons  I  accompanied  my  eldest 
sister,  for  one  hour's  instruction,  to  the  Rector,  who  imparted  to  us 
dilefiy  general  knowledge,  universal  history,  and  literature. 

In  1848  the  great  Revolution  came,  when  my  father,  who 
had  bt  en  chief  magistrate  hitherto,  retired.  The  entire  event  made, 
neoBiisarily,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  our  young  minds.  We 
moved,  by  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke,  to  the  summer  residence, 
Ludwigslusf, — another  great  event  in  our  young  lives.  My  sisters 
and  I  now  were  sent  to  a  private  girls'  school,  or  rather  **  Class," 
which  occupied  us  only  for  three  hours  in  the  mornings ;  this  class 
had  eighteen  girls,  in  two  divisions,  and  was  conducted  by  a  true 
peilagDgue,  Director  Waclitler,  and  fun  her  instruction  was  given  by 
two  theologians.  Pastor  Dankert  and  Rector  Willbrandt  The 
instruction  compris(*d  elementary  branches,  physics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  botany,  composition,  literature.  We  made  excursions 
with  our  teachers,  and  often  hi  the  evening  we  studied  the  stars  with 
Pastor  D.,  and  were  taught  how  to  make  various  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  our  instructioii.    In  the  afternoon  French  was  studied  with 
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a  la<ly  teacher,  and  I  leanif d  to  sew  and  make  fitncj  work, 
lesdoits  and  drawing  was  btudled  uii(k*r  iiiasterg.     Ou  Saturday 
noous  a  Profebsor  of  tiie  Fine  Arts,  a  fiieud  of  our  family,  too! 
to  tlie  Art  Gallery  of  the  Giaiid  Ducal  castle,  which  I  conside 
young  as  I  was,  one  of  the  greatest  treats.     The  rest  of  the  ti 
devoted  to  my  dolls,  twenty-oue  in  number,  the  largest  being  r 
feet  lon<r,  tlie  smallest  one   inch ;  their  clotlies   had  to  be  men^T  ^^  ^^^ 
washed,  and  ironed ;  the  dolls'  house,  consisting  of  a  parlor,  diui:  ^  ^W 
room,  bod-room,  kitchfu,  pantry,  had  to  be  kept  in  onler.     A  youn^*  ^8 
sister  of  mine,  usually  called  my  twin-sister,  because  of  our  gr^^^'S^ 
resemblance  to  each  other,  asked  me  oflen  to  play  loud  with  xM-       ^  ^ 
dolls,  so  that  she  could  play  the  same  with  her  dolls      1  lived  par:  — ^-^*" ' 
in  fairy-lund;  I  saw  fairies,  life,  wonders  in  each  ilower — among  t-^       ^ 
stones,  insects,  etc.,  which  mmle  me  the  center  of  my  little  frieuo  ^  *  ^^^ 
for,  as  they  said,  **  1  could  tell  such  pretty  stories.*'     Once  each  we»^=^  ^*    m 
we  cooked  a  ** dolls'  dinner;"  or  we  invited  our  friends,  and  we  a^ 
were  I'onks,  preparing  our  own  meal   under  the  supervision  of  «» 
ailult.     In  my  father's  study  I  had  a  ])lace  where  I  was  allowed  ^^ 

prepare  for  my  lessons.     I  had  to  perform  certain  little  househol  ^^^^^ 
duties ;  for  instance,  I  filtered  the  cotfee  for  my  fiither  and  moth^  ^  *  j^w* 
in  the  morning,  prepared  our  luncheon  for  school,  and,  whenever  ^     "^    %. 
leisure,  had  to  take  care  of  my  youngest  brother,  a  mere  babe,  wb^i  -.#^w 
showed  a  special  affection  for  me  and  I  also  for  him.     Thus  I  gretr  ^^ 
to  be  fourteen  years  old,  when  our  class  broke  up,  the  teachers  p^p*"^*^ 
ceiving  government  appointments.     Many  diversions  interrupted  ou  ^^^^ 
daily  routine;  a  party,  dancing  lessons,  a  game,  or  play  rather,  i^^-     *'^' 
the  ganlen  of  one  of  the  parents  of  the  girls  of  our  class.     Con  ^^*^ 
jointly  wo  made  walks  in  the  l>eautiful  park,  or  went  skating,  eic,iE>^ 
A  new  girls'  school  was  opened,  an<l  our  work  be<-ame  very  hard^   '^^        , 
for  fiom  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  we  receivedt>^  ^.  , 
in.-" traction,  besides  the  preparatory  work  at  home,  which  occupied  ^"^ 
us  about  two  hours  more.     I  must  say,  I  did  enjoy  this,  but  at  my 
age  it  proved   to  be  too  severe  work.     French  conversation  and 
German  w>is  one  of  the  chief  studies ;  also  German  grammar,  geog* 
raphy,  universd  history,  natural  history,  arithmetic  (algebra),  geom* 
etry,  mathen)atics,  natural  philosophy  (physics),  literature,  drawing 
singing,  composition,  sewing  and  fancy  work,  Rible  instruction,  reci* 
tation.     Among  our  teachers  were  again  two  clergymen,  the  Director 
Ackerman  of  the  teacheis*  seminary,  and  two  other  teachers  from  the 
«ame  Institute. 

When  fiiteeu  years  old  my  health  broke  completely  down,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  school,  havuig  held  the  head  place  among  my  cUss- 
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4lM  hf  yean.  About  this  time  my  father  was  appointed  by  the 
>vemmeiit,  Judge  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  another  city,  and  we 
id  to  move  there.  I  was  sent  to  the  girls'  school,  but  was  disgusted 
ith  its  standard,  management,  and  spirit,  and  therefore  did  not  con- 
loe  to  attend.  I  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  to  the.  home  of  one  of 
e  first  patridan  families,  the  head  of  which  had  be^n  a  fellow- 
iident  with  my  father  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen.  I  spent 
loat  seven  months  in  this  family,  the  elegant  surroundings  of  which 
ere  refining  in  themselves.  In  one  large  ball-room  I  could  sit  by 
6  hour ;  the  walls  were  lined  with  yellow  marble,  one  side  being 
single  massive  looking-glass,  and  ihe  border  above  being  a  cast  of 
le  of  Thorwaldsen's  master-pieces.  The  stair-case  in  this  house 
IB  made  of  white  marble,  and  its  railing  of  bright  brass.  Another 
om  was  called  ^  the  Chinese  room,"  its  walls  being  hung  with 
avy  yellow  silk,  and  the  furniture  was  covered  with  the  same, 
aotiftil  Chinese  ornaments  being  everywhere.  Another  room  was 
**  fine  library,"  another  "  the  picture  gallery,"  etc  The  youngest 
.ughter  was  of  my  own  nge. 

We  studied  drawing,  Bible  literature,  piano,  natural  phenomena 
d  health ;  in  modeling  I  received  from  the  eldest  daughter  my 
St  Ideas.  Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  I  returned  home,  where 
sontinued  to  study  by  myself  in  a  little  studio  assigned  to  me.  I 
ok  up  the  following  subjects  in  regular  order ;  Becker's  Universal 
btory,  Ungar's  Geography,  literature,  arithmetic,  drawing,  music  I 
18  further  initiated  in  dress-making,  together  with  four  young 
ends  of  mine,  under  a  regular  dress-maker,  and  also  &ncy-work, 
e  art  of  cooking,  household  management,  French,  etc  A  great 
al  of  information  was  received  from  my  father,  in  conversation 
iring  a  daily,  two  hour's  walk,  or  by  discussions  at  home.  Our 
ading  matter  were  biof^raphies,  geographical  books,  historical  ones, 
3.  My  father  made  it  for  all  of  us  a  rule,  with  only  rare  exceptions, 
at— 

**  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  ripe, 
Makot  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wife.** 

When  eighteen  years  old  I  received  religious  instruction  by  our 
^rgyman,  and  finally  was  confirmed.  Afler  this  I  was  introduced 
to  society,  and  a  happy  time  began.  Tlie  aflemoon  from  two 
I  four  o*clock  belonged  to  us  to  spend  just  as  we  liked  best. 
3nerally  I  entertained  a  large  flock  of  poor  children  on  the 
Midow  near  our  house,  and  on  Saturdays  those  children  received  a 
nny,  who  during  the  week  had  their  faces  and  hands  clean ;  or  I 
lited  the  Kinder-und  Bewahranttalt  (Creche),  and  for  a  while  I 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  assist  the  old  matron ;  bnt  she  was  jealous 
suspicious,  and  I  had  to  stop  my  visits.     On  Saturdays  I  distribuC> 
fur  my  mother,  clothes  and  food  for  the  poor.     My  Aunt  Am^ly, 
oldest  sister  of  my  father,  a  well-known  writer,  who  regards 
woman's  question  as  her  special  mission,  when  once  visiting  us,  bi 
up  this  careless  sort  of  happiness  by  her  conversation  and  vie"*^ 
expre-'sccl ;  and  in  consequence  I  succeeded  in  receiving  permissi^ 
to  go  to  Hamburg,  to  Froebers  widow,  in  order  to  study  the  Ki. 
dergarten  system  under  her,  becoming  a  member  of  her  fiami!^ 
There  I  came  in  contact  with  a  class  of  intelligent  people,  who  mtucc'- 
it  their  business  to  devote  their  time  and  money  to  ^  doing 
work."    Among  them  were  Madame  Emilie  Wiistenfeld,  the  founder 
the  femah*.  Gewerbe  Schde  (Industrial  School) ;  Dr.  Jessen,  now  i^ 
Berlin,  the  director  of  the  male  Gewerbe  Schde;  Misa  Ida  KrQgei 
pupil   of  Friedrich    Frocbel ;    Dr.   Wichard   Lange,   Frau   Alwin 
Lange,  the  daughter  of  Middendoif  and  Dr.  W.  Lange*s  wife, 
a  pupil  of  Froebel ;  Dr.  R^e,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  littl 
Israelites  of  Hamburg ;  Theodor  Hoffmann,  who  was  so  active  in 
gard  to  the  United  Kindergartens  of  Hamburg,  etc. 

I  entered  two  different  courses  of  Kindergarten  training  under 
liladame  Frocbel,  and  attended  the  seminary  for  teachers,  in  which 
Mr.  Tiedemaun  was  the  professor  of  general  and  special  pedagog^csy 
assisted  by  five  other  professors.  Whilst  with  Madame  Frcebel, 
she  publisiied  the  **  Ring-games,"  in  which  I  became  particularly 
interested. 

Firii  Residence  in  England. 

When  I  had  finished  my  coftrse  of  studies,  I  went  to  England, 
not  being  enabled  to  work  out,  in  my  own  home,  the  ideas  received. 
I  remember  yet  the  bleak,  cold,  wet  night,  when  Madame  WUstenfeld 
and  Ma(lamt>  Hee  brought  me  on  board  of  a  little  coal  steamer  that 
went  to  Hull.  I  being  the  only  lady  passenger.  But  go  I  must,  or 
the  Kin(ler«rjirtcn  wouM  have  been  lost  to  me.  And  so  I  was  brave, 
not  di-closinn^  to  any  one  my  trembling  heart  and  failing  courage. 
I  well  remember  the  storm  during  our  voyage,  and  how  the  vessel 
was  almost  lost  among  the  cliffs.  After  three  days  we  landed  in 
Hull;  it  was  such  a  sunny,  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  the  bells 
ringing  cheerily,  that  I  regained  all  my  courage.  From  Hull  I 
went  to  Manchester.  Not  understanding  the  £nglish  language,  I 
was  often  greatly  embarrassed,  but  met  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
finally  everything  turned  out  well.  In  Manchester  I  went  to 
MH(lame  l\on!>c*s  house,  where  I  ^as  expected,  finding  a  warm  wel- 
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eome.  Madtime  Ronge  had  been  invited  to  Manchcj^tcr  by  some  of 
tlie  prominenr.  families,  in  order  to  lecture  on  the  New  Education, 
and  to  or.anize  a  Kindergarten.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  when 
the  latter  was  in  Hamburg  in  1849,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Carl  Schurz. 

IVfalame  Ro'ige  sent  me  after  a  while  to  Loudon,  to  assist  in  her 
Kindergarten  and  scliool.  I  was  forced  to  learn  English  in  order  to 
conduct  th='.  Kindergarten,  and  also  teach  part  of  the  advanced 
classes,  as  well  as  ihe  young  ladies  in  training.  Here  I  beeami; 
acquainted  with  Cliarles  Dickens,,  Arnold  Kuge,  Curl  Blind,  G. 
Kinkel,  Angelike  von  Lag^rstrom,  Ferdinand  Freili^rath,*  Muzzini, 
Cliarles  Kean  and  wiff,  and  others. 

When  the  London  Kindergarten  was  broken  up  because  of  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Ho  <ge  returning  to  the  continent,  I  was  left  to  my  own 
resources,  although  my  work  up  to  this  time  had  been  '^  without 
price,"  the  children  being  from  among  the  poor.  The  two  Misses 
Praetorius,  Rosalie  and  Minna,  daughters  of  an  excellent  teacher  in 
ICassou,  near  Frankfurt-on-the-.Maiu,  took  charge  of  the  school,  ihe 
Xinderganen  proper  not  being  cominued. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Borschitzky,  who 
wa4  associated  wi-h  Madame  Ronge  in  her  work,  and  whose  orig'nui 
and  beautiful  music  places  him  worthily  by  tht^  side  of  Frohel  —as 
inven'or,  teacher,  and  friend  of  the  children ;  for  in  his  gymnastic 
inarches  and  in  his  international  system  of  music  and  song  he  has 
l^ven  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  Kindergarten  sy.-teni.  "  Every 
educator,**  lie  says,  '^  should  be  essentially  an  author,  a  teacher,  and 
A  perpetual  inventor ;  whatever  he  has  10  impart  to  his  pupils  lie 
must  bring  fom  ihe  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  balance  it  well  in  his 
mind,  so  as  to  correspond  with  his  pupiFs  ( apacity.  The  art  of 
in£EUit  education  requires  more  tact  and  self-sacriiice  ihan  any  other 
art."  And  I  also  fully  agree  with  him  when  \iv.  ^ays :  **  As  music  is 
very  conducive  to  tht'  fonn.ition  of  the  chihrs  character,  so  an  extem- 
pore accompaniment,  or  an  accompaniment  on  a  pianoforte  out  of 
tune,  does  more  harm  than  good ;  the  employment  even  of  legal 
dissonances,  (1/  an  eady  age^  tends  to  make  the  ear  less  sensiiive  to 
purt*  harmony ;  and  in  order  not  to  injure  the  child*s  voice,  the  piano 
must  be  kept  to  the  s'andard  pitch,  so  that  the  childien  of  the 
Kindergarten  do  not  cuUivate  their  voices  higher  than  sopraio,  arid 
not  lower  than  contralto.*'  The  Kindergarten- Gymnastics  rest  ou 
the  same  principle  as  the  German  gymnastics;  all  pans  of  the  body 

*  Two  of  hit  dtaghten— one  belnj;  a  poetesn,  are  married  in  London  to  Gemi.  a  luer* 
cluuiU,  whiht  hit  two  aoni— Wolfgang  and  Percj,  are  merchants  in  America. 
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should  be  developed  in  the  most  complete  and  barmonious  manner; 
and  also  it  is  of  great  moral  influence.  In  the  Kiiulergarten  only 
*'  free  exercises "  are  made,  and  these  are  ace<^mpanied  by  music. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  move  or  march  rythmicillv  t^)  the  sounds  of  fine 
music.  The  Kindergarten  games  rest  on  the  imitation  of  what  w© 
pen  eiv(*  in  nature  or  occupations  of  man :  fur  instances,  ihe  tithes,  the 
hare,  t  .*  pigeons,  the  farmer,  the  cobbler,  the  miller,  etc.  In  this 
f*rccbcl  found  out  the  clilldren's  secret  pleasure;  many  of  the  songs 
a^^companying  these  games  have  popular  airs." 

Return  lioine  I  would  not,  altliougli  my  par.*nts  desired  it  greatly ; 
for  in  that  case  all  mv  clTt»rts  in  belialf  of  the  Kinderijarten  would 
have  been  in  vain.  I  made  the  acquaittance  of  Anna  von  Unhlen, 
who  wanted  me  to  go  to  Stockwell,  but  afer  invest iga  ion  I  foui.d 
the  p<'ople  there  not  yet  ready  lor  tlu'  work.*  Meanwhile  I  sjicnt 
all  my  sfiare  time  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu*^eum  and  in  the 
British  Museum;  in  the  latter  the  library  was  my  chief  artractiou. 

At  last  I  received  an  offer  from  the  family  of  t're  daughter  of 
Giief  Justice  Lord  Dennian,  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Macaulay.  I 
was  recjuired  to  teach"  French,  German,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Litera- 
ture, the  elementary  branche*,  drawing,  modeling,  music,  calisthenics, 
dancuig,  diess making,  millinery,  cooking,  and — Kindergarten.  I 
hesitated  on  account  of  all  these  varied  requirements.  After  a 
visit  to  this  family,  who  owned  a  beautiful  country-seat  in  Kent, 
I  decided  to  accept,  and  never  regre'ted  hsiving  done  so;  for  •! 
truly  found  a  home  anior.g  highly  intelligent,  refined  peojJe  with 
expanded  views,  and  every  facility  I  could  wish  for  in  regsird  to 
Carrying  out  tlie  Kindergarten  system.  The  mother  of  the  family 
became  my  teacher  in  Knglisli — not  in  the  grammar,  but  in  the 
"natural**  way.  Sundays  she  and  I  read  also  a  chai)ter  from 
the  Bible  to  each  other,  she  the  German,  /  the  English.  In  the 
evenings  she  often  read  to  us,  when  we  had  no  com|»any,  blograpliies 
of  great  and  good  men  and  women.  I  had  the  fidlest  swing  to  carry 
out  my  Kindergarten  ideas  with  ever  so  tn  my  big  and  litt  e  children ; 
tl*o  mothers  anil  children  from  the  neiijhborhood  came  to  us;  I 
explained  and  talked  to  the  former  and  worked  with  all.  The  Park 
and  garden  allowed  us  to  do  ideal  work.  We  had  a  music  room,  a 
play-room,  a  modeling-room,  a  study-room.  Saturday  mornings  tlie 
pantry  and  kitchen  were  our  domain ;  we  had  a  special  garden  and 
animals ;  also  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  which  we  Cimtinnally 
increased.     Together  with  the  older  members  of  the  family,  I  took 

•  Twelve  years  ]Ati>r,  in  September,  1874,  the  Uritlsti  and  Foreli.'n  School  Society  •» 
gaged  MLse  Eleanor  Heerwart  for  the  InDmt  School  of  the  Stockwell  Training  CoUega. 
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•gain  lessons  in  drawing,  and  in  the  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  Ian* 
g^get ;  also  in  music  and  dancing  (the  so-called  Spanish  exercises 
taught  bj  Madame  Michaud).  One  of  the  Queen's  sergeants  gave  us 
'^  drilling  lessons."  In  the  winter,  on  certain  evenings  we  were 
sewing  dothes,  etc.,  for  the  poor,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  visited 
the  sick  and  old,  bringing  them  food  or  clothes,  often  reading  to  them 
Qrom  the  Bible. 

In  1862  the  Mis«es  Praetorius,  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  and  myself 
sxhibited  the  Kindergarten  material  and  work  together  in  the  Lon- 
lon  International  Exhibition ;  each  of  us  had  undert'iken  to  provide 
i^rtain  work,  and  I  had  my  part  executed  by  my  little  pupils.  I 
instmcted  the  older  children  of  the  family  entirely  for  several  years, 
until  the  eldest  daughter  married  and  the  younger  children  had  out- 
^wn  the  Kindergarten  age, — and  then  my  love  for  the  Kindergarten 
illowed  me  no  longer  to  stay.  In  this  family  I  often  met  Mr.  James 
^?asmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  stenm-hammer,  also  well  known  as 
irtisVand  astronomer.  It  was  a  grand  treat  to  visit  his  most  artisti- 
oJly  arranged  house!  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  greatly  interested 
B  the  Kindergarten  method.  We  often  saw  Lord  Brougham's  family, 
ind  his  grandchildren  were  year  afrcr  year  my  pupils  for  weeks. 

On  going  up  to  London,  I  found  by  invitation  a  home  with  some 
beloved  fi-iend'S,  the  family  of  the  well-known  physician,  Dr.  A. 
Elenriques.  Through  them  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
Srst  Jewish  families — ^the  A.  Goldsmids.  Here  I  met  Sir  ]Moses 
Montefiore,  the  Waleys,  Sir  Duvid  Solomon  (once  Lord  Mayor  of 
London).  The  only  daughter  of  this  family  became  my  pupil  for 
jrears,  and  through  her  I  was  introduced  in  the  family  of  Baron 
Meyer  Bothschild.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  I  devoted,  how- 
Bver,  to  Kindergarten  work,  assisting  kindergartners,  giving  them 
instmction  and  advice  without  price,  in  person  and  by  letter — visit- 
ing schools  and  asylums,  and  doing  charitable  work,  also  taking  up 
old  and  new  studies.  I  took  up  modeling  again  under  Prof.  Miller 
of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  who,  conjointly  with  others, 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  Kindergarten  and  become  an  artist. 
But — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  up  what  was,  so  to  speak,  my 
lecond  nature.  My  one  object  was  to  do  the  be<t  work  possible  in 
the  Kindergarten,  knowing  how  much  mediocrity  there  was,  and 
leeing  with  dismay  how  little  true  Kindergarten  education  was 
understood.  I  saw  a  difficulty  arising  in  not  having  true,  thoroughly- 
educated  and  trained  kindergartners  who  would  be  able  to  train  and 
leach  others. 

In  the  (all  of  1867  I  lefl  England  and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I 
35 
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became  acquainted  with  MJEuiame  Johanna  GoIcUchroidt,  mother-hi-l 
of  Jenny  Lind,and  I  was  her  guest  during  several  months,  givit""^*^^^ 
inatniction  in  the  Froebel  Union,  of  which  she  was  President,  a.^B>      •^^ 
▼isiting  the  Kindergartens  of  the  city.      She  desired  very  much  tfa:S.  ^9     "*^ 
I  should  connect  myself  permanently  wiUi  the  Union ;  but  I  hsuCC       ^ 
promised  already  to   Froebers  widow  to  become  a  co-worker  aiv.^       •^ 
partner  with  her,  and  to  conduct  her  tniining-class  for  kindergartneiK^  cxncn» 
which  she  considered  to  be  my  chief  calling.     Whilst  doing  thsxC^    ^ 
Madame  Goldschmidt  planned  that  I  should  give  one  model  lessco^K^^^*^^ 
each  day  alternately  in  one  of  her  Eandergartens.     But  all  this  wa^"^^     ^^ 
frustrated.     For,  when  visiting  my  parents,  I  fell  desperately  ill  wit^  i  ^^*  "'^^ 
a  nervous  fever,  and  all  idea  of  work  had  for  the  time-being  to  bcJ"       ^  ^ 
given   up.     When   I   was  strong  enough   to   resume   my  work  ^^'^  * 

thought  of  starting  a  Kindergarten  in  Schwerin,  capital  of  thcX^  ^ 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  I  wrote  an  article  on  lh»c^  "•  ™ 
system  which  was  presented  to  the  chief  councillor  of  the  consistorjr^**  OT» 
who  seemed,  however,  neither  to  know  nor  to  care  much  about  th^M^  •"  *"• 
matter,  and  I  was,  in  brief,  informed  that  Froebel's  Ideas  were  too^^*  ^^ 

if 

liberal^  etc.,  and  that  my  plan  of  opening  such  a  Kindergarten  woulc^^  c^u.a 


neither  rec^eive  support  nor  consideration.     So  T  shook  off  once  moi 
the  dust  from  my  feet  and  turned  my  back  on  Mecklenburg. 

Kindergttrten   Work  in  Liihech. 

In  a  visit  to  my  sister  in  LUbeck,  I  succeeded  in  persuading  her  "^^^^i 
to  engftore  for  her  children  a  kindergarten-nurse,  a    pupil  of  the   -^^^^ 


Froebel-Union  in  Hamburg.     By  conversation  I  interested  a  few  of  ^ 
the  Liibcck  people,  and  not  long  after  I  opened  a  Kindergarten, 
although  teachers,  clergymen,  and  physicians  declared  openly  tliat         V-*l 
they  would  be  my  opponents.      This — and  also,  that  others  had  ^^ 

tried  before  me  and  failed,  only  stimulated  me  more  to  giun  the 
point  I     When  I  received  permission  from  the  ma^strate  it  was  ^ 

under  the  condition  not  to  call  it  ''  Kindergarten."  To  this  I  adhered 
only  as  long  as  my  Kindergarton  was  not  an  established  fsucX,  The 
President  of  the  School  Council,  an  old  friend  of  my  fitther's, 
informed  me  briefly  that  he  was  fwt  in  favor  of  the  Kindergarten 
mode  of  education,  and  would  in  no  way  further  or  aid  my  object 
I  opened  in  October  with  only  seven  children,  and  at  Christmas  I  had 
twenty-two  children  in  my  Kindergarten,  and  in  June  the  number 
had  increased  to  fifty -five  children.  I  had  four  beautiful  rooms  and  a 
garden  with  a  large  tent,  under  which  in  summer  we  worked  and 
played.    The  mothers  visited  the  Kindergarten  daily  in  turn. 
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IRndergarten-irained  Nur§ei, 

Besfdet  kindergartners  I  trained  young  girls  for  the  nursery.    The 
latter  had  been  carried  out  under  Madame  Goldschmidt's  direction 
tor  yean  in  the  Hamburg  Froebel  Union.     Madame  Goldschmidt 
Bfged  at  the  General  Educational  Union  the  necessity  of  training 
young  girls  to  go  into  families  as  hand  maidens  to  mothers,  and  spe- 
cified the  differences  of  thii  training  from  that  for  training  kinder^ 
g;artner8,  but  said  ^  all  must  be  on  Frosbel's  principler.,"  which  were 
identical  for  nurseries  and  Kindergartens,  with  diffei:ences  of  appli- 
cation in  each.    In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  in  an  address 
It  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Association,  held  in  Man- 
bhester,  on  the  Nursery  Influence,  said :  ''  The  true,  real  nurses  have 
to  be  made.     Trained  nurses  for  sick  people  are  trained  in  a  spenal 
braining  institution.      Where  is  the  institution  for  training  nurses  for 
the  children  of  our  gentlefolk  ?     I  do  not  merely  advocate  the  Kin- 
iei^rten  system,  but  let  me  say  that  where  there  is,  in  the  midst  of 
I  poor  population,  a  well-conducted  Kindergarten,  the  poor  man's 
!hild  has   a  wiser,  more  scientific,  more  natural,  happy,  and  useful 
lursery  than  is  found  in  many  a  rich  man's  house.     There  one  may 
ind  young  girls  who  have  been  taughf  and  trained  in  those  common- 
lenae  subjects,  and  those  wise  and  patient  modes  of  dealing  with 
sluldren,  the  want  of  which  has  been  a  perpetual  loss  to  those  we 
nost  love.      But  not  only  should  tliere  be  training-schools  for  nurses 
md  governesses,  but  such   an   amount  of  pecuniary  renumeration 
hoold  be  offered  as  will  command  a  better  class  of  girls ;  for  whilst 
rarehousea  and  shops  can  oflTer  high  wages  and  more  liberty  we  can 
inly  have  the  retj^iduum  of  young  females  from  which  to  select  those 
rho  are  to  join  in  sowing  seeds — ^and  what  seeds  ?     Seeds  which  will 
levelop  a  harvest  of  good  or   bitter  fruit  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
ff  our  children.     So  long  as  we  pay  our  nurses  and  governesses  as 
Ittle  or  less  than  we  pay  our  cooks,  or  the  coachman  who  cares  for 
•nr  horses,  or  the  gardener  who  supplies  our  table  with  flowers, — how 
an  we  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  persons  fit.  and  capable  to 
Bnd  those  nobler  and  more  tender  plants  which  are  growing  up 
round  our  hearths  ?    This  then  is  what  is  wanted,  that  mothers  shidl 
ike  a  higher  view  of  their  work  and  their  helpers,  and  that  nurses 
ball  be  teleeted,  educated,  and  raised  to  a  higher  sense  of  their  work, 
nd  be  better  paid,  and  thus  take  their  proper  and  legitimate  station 
t  the  deputy  mother.** 

In  November,  1868, 1  went  as  Delegate  to  the  Women's  Conven- 
bn  in  Berlin,  in  company  with  my  old  friends  Bladame  Johanna 
Joldschmidt  and  Madame  £milie  Wttstenfeld.      There  I  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  Max  Ring,  Berthold  Auerbauch,  Schultze  Delitscb, 
Louise  BUchner,  Jenny  Hirsch,  Bertha  Meyer,  Lina  Blorgenstenif 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doggett  of 
Chicago,  Fran  Doctor  EI ise  Lindner  (a  mutual  fnend  of  John  Kraus 
and  the  Baroness  Marenholtz,  and  a  prominent  propagator  of  the 
Kindergarten),  Madame  Thielow,  daughter  of  Diesterweg,  Auguste 
Sehmid,  Auguste  von  Weyrowitz,  and  others.  I  here  also  met  my 
aunt,  Am4\y  Boelte,  again  after  many  years. 

During  the  French  war  we  had  in  my  Kindergarten  a  fair  of  kin- 
dergarten werk  done  hy  fifly-six  children  from  three  to  seven  years 
old;  the  gains,  SlOO,  were  destined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides.  The  children  also  were  busy  in  pulling  old 
linen  into  threads  for  the  wounded.  The  Kindergarten  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  President  of  the  School  Council  was — ^before  a  year 
had  passed— -one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  could,  not  do 
otherwise  but  approve  of  the  Kindergarten ;  and  the  clergymen  and 
physicians  also  became  our  best  advocates. 

My  entire  work  in  Ltibeck  proved  very  successful.  The  people 
of  Liibeck  adliere  strongly  to  their  old  habits  and  customs,  and  are 
mostly  in  all  they  do,  thorough ;  therefore,  without  any  interference 
from  any  of  the  parents,  who  on»^  and  all  manifested  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  whatever  I  did,  I  could  go  on  gradually  in  my  work — and 
(hat  made  my  success!  The  Liibeck  people  are  very  ''matter  of 
fact"  people,  Hud  the  chiMren — as  a  rule — lived  not  in  fairy-land  as 
I  had  done  during  childhood.  I  resolved  to  develop  their  sense  for 
the  beautiful  as  much  as  possible*  to  awaken  their  imagination  and 
inventive  powers  to  a  certain  degree.  They  soon  grew  to  be  them- 
selves the  sweetest  flowers  in  this  little  paradise  I  had  created  for 
them.  When  Madame  Frocbel  came  to  visit  me,  she  exclaimed  with 
tears  in  her  eyes :  "  Oh,  that  Frccbel  had  Icnown  you — could  have 
seen  your  work  ;  you  are,  in  truth,  his  spiritual  daughter.^  I  shall 
never  forget  these  word-j ;  th(?y  have  strengthened  me  many  tim-  s, 
and  raided  me  above  what  was  sometimes  hard  to  contend  with. 

By  and  by  I  was  oblitjed  to  start  an  elementary  class — an  inter- 
mediate between  Kindergarten  and  School.  If  the  children  were 
naughty  at  home  there  was  no  greater  punishment  than  to  be  kept  at 
home,  or  to  communicate  it  to  me.  Onee  a  little  boy  was  a^ked  by 
his  mother :  '*Why  are  you  not  as  good  at  home  as  you  are  in  the 
Kindergarten  ?"  He  smiled  and  said  :  "Oh,  but  there  is  Tante  Marie 
(thus  the  children  called  me)  and  I  coffld  not  be  naughty  fcithherf 
Another  child,  who  onee  at  home  did  not  speak  the  truth,  when 
questioned,  sidd :  '*  I  must  say  the  right  thing  to  Tante  Marie,  for 
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the  looks  80  fttraigfat  into  m j  eyes  that  I  know  she  sees  my  heart ; 
and  then,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *'  9he  never  scoldi  me  I  **  Blessed 
little  heart !  If  there  were  less  Fcolding  and  more  love  in  the  nurse- 
ries we  would  not  know  such  a  thing  as  an  untruth  in  the  little  ones* 

Excuniom —  Christmtit  FeiiivaL 

Sometimes  I  made  excursions  with  a  certain  number  of  the 
cbikiren,  which  not  only  gave  pleasure,  but  without  their  perceiving 
h,  a  great  deal  of  in^ruction  and  training  was  derived.  At  Christmas 
the  children  invited  their  parents  and  presented  them  with  little  self- 
made  gifts  hung  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

The  first  time  that  I  held  this  festival  I  asked  a  clergyman  who 
seemed  to  have  some  interest  in  our  work  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
assembled  parents,  and  offer  a  prayer  for  the  children  fitted  for  the 
occasion.  He  replied,  saying  that  ^  he  did  not  know  enough  as  yet 
of  the  system."  I  taught  the  children  then  to  sing  a  little  ^'thanks- 
giytng,"  and  put  in  verse  a  few  words,  in  which  they  addressed  their 
parents,  telling  them  of  their  love  and  ofiering  their  little  gifls.  It 
was  a  touching  scene  tliat  followed,  each  mother  and  father  kissing 
their  child.  About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Madame 
Froebel  in  which  she  said :  ^  In  the  winter  when  Frcebel  lectured  in 
Hamburg,  and  trained  his  pupils  in  the  different  courses,  he  went  at 
Christmas  to  Lieben^tein  where  I  then  was  training  some  kinder- 
gartuers  and  also  conducted  a  kindergarten.  Froebel  arrived  the 
evening  before  Christmas  eve,  and  allowed  himself  no  recreation,  but 
was  all  day  busy  in  arranging  some  little  gifls  for  all,  children  and 
adults.  Christmas  eve,  when  the  children  entered,  they  were  received 
with  a  song ;  and  the  room,  otherwise  so  simple,  now  ornamented 
with  garlands  and  lights,  was  surprisingly  beautiful.  After  the  fes- 
tival we  walked  through  the  village  to  partake  of  the  festivity  in 
another  family.  During  the  Holiilays  Froebel  was  occupied  daily 
fturiiig  the  mornings ;  the  evenings  he  passeil  in  the  family  circle* 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  so  that 
he  might  begin  his  instruction  at  once  in  the  new  year.  These  days 
in  Marienthal  are  a  lasting,  beautiful  remembrance.  Frosbel  was 
grateful  for  every  little  gift,  and  he  cared  for  each  member  of  the 
family  with  the  greatest  attention.  You  may  easily  imagine  that 
these  seasons  are  very  desolate  for  me,  and  particularly  now,  when  I 
am  alone.  I  am  almost  afraid  of  such  times.  Yet  hitherto  all  has 
been  well,  and  I  will  not  worry  about  it.  I  have  the  knowledge  of 
having  aided  through  my  work  to  increase  the  Christmas  joy  in  soma 
fiunilies,  and  this  knowledge  should  help  to  make  me  glad. " 
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Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte*s  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Kinder- 
garten work  closes  with  her  eug;igement  in  Lubec  in  1871.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  in  that  year,  her  thoughts  tamed  with  irresist- 
ible bias  to  the  United  States  as  tlie  mo'^t  suitable  field  for  the  new 
education.  To  tliis  field  Froebel  himself  had  looked  for  an  est'aiie 
from  the  cruel  interdict  of  the  Prussian  government  on  the  Kinder- 
garten in  1851,  and  at  an  earlier  date  in  his  Education  of  Man,  had 
pointed  to  German  emigration  to  America  as  the  means  of  spn-ad- 
ing  sound  principles  of  human  culture  over  a  Continent 

In  1870  Miss  BoeUe*s  attention  had  been  attracted  to  an  article 
by  Frau  Lindner  of  Berlin,  in  the  ^  Cornelia,"  a  magazine  for  home 
education,  on  FroeheVi  Method  of  JSducation  in  Afnerica^  based  on 
the  report  of  Gen.  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  that  year.  In  that  Report  reference  was  made  to  a  volu- 
minous paper  prepared  in  the  otfice  by  one  of  the  Commis!*ioner's 
assistants,  which  included  ^  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Kindergartens."  That  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Kraus,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  1868,  to  strengthen  the  positions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Special  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  that  report  the  Kindergarten,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  as  continuing  the  work  of  nurture 
and  development,  and  beginning  the  work  of  instruction  on  the  act- 
ual inspection  and  perception  of  real  objects,  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  District.  Mr.  Kraus  inquiries 
covered  the  whole  field  of  early  training,  the  Iu£int  School, 
the  supplementary  agencies  for  orphan  and  neglected  children, 
and  particularly,  all  institutions  based  on  the  views  of  Pei- 
talozai,  Diesterweg,  and  Froebel.  Of  this  disciple  of  the  Diesterweg- 
Pestalozzian  School  we  hope  to  give  an  account  in  a  future  journal 

Out  of  that  article  in  the  *  Cornelia '  sprang  a  correspondence  in 
which  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  two  persons  became  so 
deeply  interested,  that  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1873,  of  the  Normal  Train- 
ing Kindergarten,  and  its  associated  model  classes,  of  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  account.  In  the  developement  of  this 
veritable  Froebelian  Institute,  Prof.  Kraus,  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte 
have  worked  in  full  accord,  against  difficulties  and  hindrances 
which  would  have  appalled  spirits  less  determined,  and  against  the 
strongest  temptations  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  natural 
endowments  and  special  knowledge  for  all  candidates  for  their 
diplomas. 


INTRODUCTION. 

7%<  Model  Kindergarten^  which  constitutes  the  germ  rind  the  hasli 
of  the  Norinjil  Seminary  for  the  training  of  Kinilergartner.s  comluctcd 
by  Pn)f.  Jolin  Knius  and  Mrs.  Maria  Kraiis  Botlte,  at  7  East  Twenty- 
Hecoud  Street,  New  York  City,  was  opened  in  October,  187*2.  At  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Kraus  (Maria  Boelte)  invited  the  mothers  of  tlie  iliil- 
dK'U  to  a  confen^nee,  in  whicli  she  exphiiued  the  i)rineiph's  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Kindergarten,  and  |>ointed  out  tlie  ways  in  which  tliey  could 
apply  the  same  principles  in  the  nursery,  and  co-operate  with  her  in 
their  own  homes  and  witli  eacli  other,  to  realize  the  l>est  results  of 
child  culture.  Similar  conferences  were  sulwequently  lield,  and  con- 
stitute now  a  feature  of  the  institution  know*n  as  the  Mothtr»   Clang, 

As  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  were  of  different  ages  (from 
three  to  seven  years)  and  in  different  stages  of  development,  tliey  were, 
from  the  first,  grou))ed  in  several  divisions;  and,  as  the  same  causes 
continue  to  operate,  there  are  now^  three  recognized  divisions — groups 
with  material  and  occupation  suitable  to  each.  As  the  older  children 
passed  out  of  the  Kindergarten  age  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  the  in- 
tuitional instruction  which  belongs  to  the  elementary  school  was  intro- 
duced, and,  by  degrees,  the  two  additional  gix)ups — the  Intermediate 
Class,  and  Elementary  Class — were  formed,  and  now  constitute  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  Seminary,  which  includes  children  from  the  age  of 
three  (and  a  few  even  younger,  the  babies  of  the  house)  to  ten  years.  It 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  founders  to  give  to  these  advanced  classes  the 
special  character  of  the  School  Garden,  as  developed  by  Dr.  Schwab. 

From  the  start,  the  training  of  women  for  Kindergarten  work  as 
teachers,  mothers,  and  nurses,  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  founders. 
A  Training  Clani*  for  Kindergartners  was  opened  in  1873,  and  has  been 
maintained  in  great  efficiency  through  each  year  since.  In  1880  a  class 
for  Nurses  was  announced;  so  that  at  this  date  we  have  in  New  York 
the  facilities  of  the  best  Kindergtirten  work  in  all  stages  of  the  chikr* 
development,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  preparatitm  and  demonstration 
of  school  instruction  in  hannony  with  the  same. 

The  Nartnal  Kindergarten, 

No  Normal  School  can  do  even  moderately  g<M)d  work  in  its  k>(;itimate 
sphere,  and  especially  in  training  its  pupils  in  methods  of  primary 
teaching,  unless  it  has  a  well  organized  model  school  of  sevend  classes 
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in  immediiitc  connection,  and  entirely  under  control  of  the  no 
director.     Witliout  such  model  classes  it  is  difficult  to  see  anv  reus^^ 
why  norninl  schools  should  exist.     They  should  be  professional  - 
nothing;  and  they  cannot  be  professional  in  any  fair  sense  or  mensuw— 
unless  they  have  such  means  of  giving  the  best  facilities  for  illust 
tion  and  practice  of  the  principles  taught. 

What  is  said  here  about  Normal  Schools  in  general  with  Mod 
Schools,  nmy  just  as  well  be  applied  toaTniining  School  for  Kinde 
gartens  in  c<mnection  with  the  McmIcI   Kindergarten.     There  is,  how 
ever,  a  bnmd  <lifference  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Scho«)l :  fo 
each  has  a   diffiTent  aim,  and  is  condu(;ted    according   to  differon 
methods.     Thoughtful  parents  are  sufficiently  aware,  how  detrinienta! 
premature  schooling  is  to  the  sound  development  of  body  and  mind 
how  it  destroys  all  the  freshness  and  pleasure  of  learning.     The  health- 
ier the  child  is,  the  more  its  life  manifests  itself  in  untiring  activity. 
Play  is  the  child's  natund,  eaniest  existence  ;  in  play  it  develops  best 
and  most  naturally  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind.     All  the  po.sitive 
result  that  ciin  bci  expected  from  the  Kindergarten  is  *'play.'*     In  a 
true,  genuine  Kindergarten  we  have  demonstration,  that  children,  in 
their  earliest  ])lays  can  l)e  guided  into  order  which  shall  be  cultivating 
to  their  whole   nature,  intellectual   and    moral  as  well  as  physical. 
Thus  the  child  early  learns  and  im))roves  among  its  companions.     The 
desire  to  imitate,  this  useful  element  in  the  child's  constitution,  finds 
ample  scope  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  is  called  into  exercise  without 
over-straining  or  fatiguing  the  faculties.  The  true  Kindergarten  renders 
helps  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  point  in  the  child's  nurture. 
It  proposes  formation  instead  of  reformation,  prevention  instead  of 
cure.     It  utilizes  human  energies,  instead  of  cruslijug  them;  it  induces 
activity,  instead  of  restraining  it.     It  develops  order,  instead  of  forc- 
ing it.   It  creates  appetite,  instead  of  cramming  it.  If  works  in  harmony 
with  nature's  laws,  instead  of  antagonizing  them. 

The  M<hM  Kindergarten  and  Classes. 

The  Kindergarten  ])ro])er  comjmses  three  divisions,  and  the  elemen- 
tary department  three  classes,  arranged  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
children,  as  follows: — 

Kindergarten,  III.  Division,  for  children  from  three  to  four  years  old. 

Kindergarten,  II.  Division,  for  children  from  four  to  iave  years  old. 

Kindergarten,  I.  Division,  for  children  from  live  to  seven  years  old. 

Intermediate  Class,  for  children  from  six  to  seven  vears  old. 

Advanced  Class,  for  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  old. 

Elementary  (-lass,  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

The  children  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced  classes,  almost  with 
out  cxce])tic)n,  have  gone  through  a  regular  course  in  the  Kindergarten. 
There  are,  in  fact,  children  in  the  advanced  and  elementary  classes 
"Who  entered  the  Kindergarten  four,  five,  and  six  years  ago. 
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There  is  unity  in  the  plan  upon  which  the  education  during  those 
tfeven  years  is  conducted  in  this  institute.  At  three,  a  child  enters 
"the  lowest  division,  a  few  even  before  that  age.  Here  the  work  of  the 
^Xindergarten  i«  more  that  of  a  mother,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
"nursery.  The  very  best  Kindergarten  is  the  home,  will)  the  mother 
at  the  head,  first  properlj' trained  for  her  task.  **Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus' 
Xindergarten  is,  indeed,  a  glorified  nursery,  introducing  the  children 
into  wider  companionship  and  more  artistic  play  than  the  mother's 
aiursery  can  do,  or  should  try  to  do,  even  when  that  is  the  best.  It  is 
"the  next  stage  of  the  child's  education,  whose  necessity  is  indicated 
Tjy  its  desire  when  it  is  about  thn^e  years  old,  to  break  out  of  that 
sacred  precinct,  and  find  more  and  varied  objects.'* 

In  the  room  occupied  by  the  first  and  second  divisions,  stand  a  num- 
l>cr  of  tables,  cane  chairs  and  benches  in  height  befitting  the  little 
people  for  whom  they  are  destined. 

The  smallc'st  children  arc  also  from  time  to  time  hai)pily  engaged  in 
playing  with  heaps  of  sand  on  large  tin  trays — just  as  children  play 
mt  the  8ea-8i<le,  scooping  it  out,  making  mcmnds,  with  trenches  round 
them,  etc.  These  sand -heaps  afford  an  immense  amount  of  iiyocent 
amusement,  not  altogether  unaccompanied  with  instruction.  Altogether 
it  gives  full  sw  ing  to  the  little  ones  lo  live  out  the  inborn  instinct  of 
**  digging  in  the  ground."  Sometimes  *.*  make-believe  gardens '■  are 
laid  out  with  cut  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  the  flower-beds  being 
brimmed  around  with  shells  or  ])ebbleR.  Mountains  find  ponds  are 
made;  the  latter  are  enlivened  with  toy-fishes,  ducks,  and  boats. 
Seeds  are  also  sown  in  boxes  filled  with  earth,  and  tended  until  grow- 
ing into  plants;  birds,  fishes,  and  other  ]>ets  are  taken  care  of.  Pic- 
'tures,  songs,  ctmversations  and  games  lead  the  children  to  a  further 
acquaintance  with  nature.  By  means  of  seeds,  straws,  papers,  balls, 
blocks,  and  other  material  they  become  acquainted  with  number,  form, 
color  and  size. 

The  large  hall,  which  serves  also  for  a  play-room,  is  the  work-room 
of  Division  I.  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Division  HI.  of  the  Elementary 
Class,  consisting  of  children  between  five  and  seven  yeai-s  old.     The 
plant.s,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  filled  with  natural  objects,  show  that 
here  the  children  are  made  still  more  acquainted  with  nature;  and  the 
occupations  and  gifts  decorating  the  walls,  not  only  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  each  occu])ation,  but  give  an  illustration  of  tlu!  entire  method. 
Hach  child  has  for  itself  flowers  and  vegetables  to  tend,  growing  in 
flower-pots  or  boxes.     The  children  have  in  common  a  garden-plot. 
In  the  cabinet  are  found  over  eighty  different  kinds  of  wood ;  as  well 
as  a  gi^eat  variety  of  seeds,  grains,  bulbs,  stones,  siiells,  ins<.*cts,  eggs, 
feathers,  birds*  nests,  and  other  real  objects. 

The  square  net-work  which  is  found  on  all  the  tables  and  black* 
boards  in  this  department  is  of  particular  importance,  and  n<'ce.ssary 
far  the  more  advanced  and  sometimes  quite  complicated  forms  of  the 
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gifts  whicli  arc  licre  carried  out;  here,  also  the  occupations  are  H^ 
ilevelopiMl,  (U'lnandiiig  at  ihis  stage  greater  exactness.     Among  t^'^ 
we  rtnd  paper-intertwining,  jmper-cuttingand  niounling,  nsgeomet 
exercises;  .ilso  freecuttiug,  and  pea-work,  which  is  so  important 
tile  knowhdgeof  forms,  an<l  particularly  instructive  for  tlie  conditS 
(»f  the  axis  of  tl)e  g<'onietrIcal  figures;  and  chiy-work,  the  fore-run 
of  future  modeling;  also   douhle-weaving  and  paper-folding  of    ^ 
triangular,  hexagonal,  ami  circular  forms. 

The  multiplicity  of  color  iu  this  department  strikes  the  eye  at  on^* 
The  large  salt*  contains  many  specimens  of  the  children's  work,  wliicrfc' 
as  modfl-forms,  are  the  ornament  of  every  Kindcrgjirten.     Tlirse  ser^^ 
also  to  prrscrve  some  of  the  early  indications  of  aptitude  for  futa 
occupations — the  hatter,  cobler,  potterer,  architect,  sculptor,  etc.    Tlitf 
leaves  worked  in  clay  disclose  many  practical  lessons  in  botany. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  room  the  real  life  of  the  Kintlergarten  is 
concentrated;  here  everything  assists  to  produce  the  best  work.  Here 
all  the  children  assemble  in  the  morning  for  the  opening  exercises, 
which  consist  of  a  childlike  prayer  and  morning  song,  here  the  chil- 
dren listen  to  the  story,  or  join  in  the  conversation,  which  uncon- 
sciously trains  them  to  habits  of  correct  expression  among  themselven. 

Division  III.  of  the  Elementary  Class  separates  fmm  the  other 
children  for  about  forty  minutes  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  become 
initiated,  according  to  the  natural  method,  iu  the  rudiments  of  I'ead- 
ing  and  writing.  The  children  of  this  room  take  conj<»intly  the 
arithmetic  lesson,  given  with  blocks,  sticks,  and  other  objects.  Tlie 
luncheon  is  a  feature  turned  into  a  means  of  training  in  social  and 
personal  habits.  The  birthdays  of  the  children,  as  they  occur,  are 
each  ci'lebrated  by  special  work  and  play;  and  the  chihhvn  are  led  to 
pleasf»  their  frien<ls  by  the  product  of  their  own  industrj*. 

Christmas,  Valentine's  day,  Washington's  birthday,  April-fooFs  day, 
Easter,  Froebel's  birthday,  and  the  Ist  of  May  are  celebnited  eacl»  in  its 
own  characteristic  way.  The  poor  are  specially  remembered  by  various 
gifts,  particularly  on  Christmas.  ■  One  of  the  Christnms  festivals  is 
thus  described  by  a  correspcmdent  of  I'he  Worlil: 

**  One  of  the  most  charming  school  reunions  of  the  season  was  the  Christ- 
mrx  crlcbniiio!!  in  the  Mtxiel  Kindergarten  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Kraus 
in  Ni'W  York.  .  .  Thr^c  large  Christmas  trees  were  tilled  with  the 
piescnts  made  by  the  children  for  their  parents  and  friends,  whom  they 
tie  1  invited  thenisi^'lvcs.  These  are  two  marked  features  of  the  fine  Kin- 
dergarten f»'>tival  of  Christmas,  viz  :  It  is  a  feast  that  the  chihlren  pre- 
paid for  \\w\v  parents,  and  in  which  they  are  reminded  not  to  foriret  the 
poor.  Oni"  tree  was  ornamented  with  presents  for  the  children  in  the 
lb >me  of  the  Friendless.     "     *    * 

"  One  of  the  Christmas  trees  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  cheerful  room  of 
the  Kind('r;;aii('n,  which  was  ornamented  for  the  occasion  with  wreaths 
aiui  flowers.  The  children,  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  number,  had  been 
ei  tert'dni'd  on  the  second  floor  with  stories  until  the  appointed  houn 
eleven  oVhx'k.  They  then  marched  hand  in  hand,  kwping  time  to  mumr- 
After  a  short  childlike  prayer,  some  Christmas  and  social  songs  were  sump 
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amangst  others  '  0  how  lovely  are  the  ties,' '  Tender  is  the  meeting,'  etc., 
■coompanied  on  the  piano.  Then  followed  gymnastic  exenises  uniler  the 
fpiisc  of  plaj.  Several  movement  games  followed,  representing  different 
trades  and  occupations;  the  words  accompanying^  these  games  were  sung 
alternately  in  English,  French,  and  German.  A  so-called  'quiet  gMuie' 
followed,  which  teaches  the  children  to  control  themselves,  and  trains  ihem 
unconsciously  to  politxiness,  while  Professor  Kraus  playtjd  very  sweet  chords 
pianissimo  on  the  piano,  and  then  invited  the  children  as  wi  11  as  the  ladies 
of  the  training  class  around  the  piano  for  another  Christmas  song,  viz. : 
'Silent  Niffht,  Holy  Night.'  Then  the  children  distributed  the  presents 
from  the  Christmas  treo  to  their  parents  and  friends.  Once  more  a  circle 
was  formcil,  a  song  followed,  and  the  last  tree  wcs  given  up  to  the  children. 
The  festival  closed  with  a  hearty  good-by  song." 

It  is  seldom  that  an  institute  will  be  found  where  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  children,  of  female  and  male  co-operation,  is  mor;*  felt 
than  in  this  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Kraus.  Their  congeniality,  their  perfect* 
sympathy  and  harmony  is  felt  everywhere ;  and  this  feature  also  char- 
acterizes their  **  Kindergarten  Guide."  Everything  is  not  only  seen 
through  female,  but  also  through  male  lenses,  in  an  educational  ]M)iut 
of  view.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  from  a  Utter  of  Mr.  John 
Knius  to  Miss  Pcabody  in  the  KhulergarUn  Mesttenfjer  of  April,  1874: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  that  men  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  early  education  in  this  country.  In  Europe  it  has  become 
an  acknowk-dged  fact  that  Kindergartens  become  only  a  success,  when 
men  and  women  work  tx)gether.  And  why  not?  *  It  is  not  go(xl  for  man 
to  be  alone,'  said  the  Creator,  and  gave  to  man  and  woman  a  joint  domin- 
ion over  the  earth.  Why  shouUl  not  these  naturhl.  heaven-ai)pointe<l  allies 
work  together  in  the  Paradise  of  Childhood?  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  have 
set  an  example  for  all  times  to  come  in  that  direction.'*     .     .     . 

InUrmeduite  and  Elementary  Class. 

The  omnmentatinn  and  furniture  of  the  room  of  the  first  and  second 
elementary  divisicms  show  that  the  method  is  continued  and  extended. 
Desks  and  tables  adaptiMl  to  other  kinds  of  work,  maps,  globes,  cards 
representing  animals,  birds  and  plants,  and  other  natural  objects, 
attract  attention.  The  manner  of  employing  certain  gifts,  an<l  the 
extension  and  continuation  of  various  occupations,  are  soon  recognized 
by  the  experienced  eye.  The  paper  square,  for  instance,  is  used  in 
folding  for  practical  instniction  in  geometrj-.  The  forms  of  bodies 
are  represented  in  outline  by  peas  and  sticks,  and  the  Ixxlies  by  clay 
and  wax.  It  gives  pleasure  to  the  children,  after  prdiniinnry  C(»nver- 
•ation  on  the  single  objects,  to  ])roduce  them  alone  by  the  help  of  the 
▼arious  material,  and  the  usefulness  of  so  doing  is  obvious;  for  not 
only  do  forms  and  parts  impress  themselves  more  distinctly,  but  the 
relations  of  color  bectmie  clearer.  Thus  the  varying  occupations  assist 
and  heighten  the  conception. 

Natural  history — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  is  also  here  con- 
tinued and  extended.  Pictures,  models,  or  living  types  an*  presented 
to  the  pupils;  the  forms,  magnified,  are  illustrated  on  the  black ijoard, 
and  cODied  by  the  pupils  on  slates  and  paper.     The  growth  and  de- 
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velopmcDt  of  shells  give  the  starting- point.    The  attention  is  constADt:^  .^jtly 
attracted  to  tlie  gradual  transfoiiuations  of  all  that  is  obsened 
nature,  as  in    the   fly,    the  siik-womi,  wasp,  n)OKi|uito,  grasshopper 
spider,  tadpole,  and  other  living  things.     Attention  is  also  called 
domestic  animals,  the  cat  and  the  dog;  to  mushrooms  and  the  fun 
to  roots  in  general,  and  in  ])articular  to  such  as  serve  for  food; 
vegetables  and  fruit,  the  people  and  their  customs,  and  birds  of  van 
plumage  an<l  habits  in  different  countries. 

The  earth  from  which  the  plant  derives  its  nourishment  beco 
also  an   object  of   interest;  the   difference  of   the   common  gard 
ground,  the  clay,  chalk,  and  sand,  is  observed,  and  what  use  is  n^ 
of  clay  for  earthenware  and  china.    Glass-making  becomes  of  inter 
Many  things  are  told  of  the  city  they  live  in:  of  the  gas,  calcium,    *"*"'^. 
electric  light — the  substitute  for  daylight;  of  the  furnace,  and  ho'*'^**' 
warms  the  rooms.      The  dew  and  rain-drop,  hail,  snow-flakes,  'f'^'^ 
and  ice,  all  become  attractive.     Flowers,  plants  in  general,  and  t  ^  -*  \ 
]eav(?s  in  particular,  are  studied,  stimulating  the  children  to  make 
lections.     Thci^e  objects  are  not  only  talked  about,  shown,  illustra  " 
drawn  by  the  children,  but,  in  many  cases,  reproduced  in  clay,  wf 
assists  in  making  the  ideas  received  better  understood.     A  cer' 
classification,  which  the  children  are  held  to  carry  out  from  the 
ginning  of  the  simplest  gifts  and  occupations  in  tlie  Kindcrgartc 
thus  continued  and  extended. 

The  furniture  of  the  schoolroom  leads  them  to  a  knowledge  of  w 
and  trees.     Thev  leam  about  slates  and  their  manufacture,  the  m 
rial  of  paper  and   i)aper-making,  about  the  nibber,  and  8i)ongc, 
similar  articles  of  daily  use.     The  children  also  are  told  of  great 
good  men,  whose  names  are  associated  with  their  work.      Not  a 
historical  and  geographical  facts  are  closely  connected  with  tlie  cl 
dren's  own  exixM'ience.     All  the  above-mentioned  subjects  assist  a 
serve  to  initiate  and  perfect  the  children  of  this  class  in  the  nidime 
of  all  knowledge.     Dniwing  is  thus  made  the  first  prerequisite  a^ 
preparation  for  writing.     The  method  of  the  Kindergarten  is  conti^ 
ued  here,  leading  the  child  to  mathematical  drawing  in  the  compo» 
tion  of  the  straight  lines.     The  connection  of  all  kinds  of  slanti 
lines,  passing  from  the  corners  of  a  square  standing  *'comeiwise^'^ 
alwavs  two  and  two  lines  of  the  same  kind,  one  in  the  horizontal   tl  • 
other  in  the  vertical  direction,  from  uUhout  and  tcithin,  give,  in  tl  ^ 
point  they  traverse  each  other,  a  polygon  which  forms  the  intcrmedi;  ^ 
tion  to  the  circle.     By  further  logical  process  a  scries  of   drawing 
carried  out  in  the  circular  lines.     This  kind  of  drawing  is  alternate-^ 
with  so-called  "  inventive  drawing,*' consisting  of  a  certain  combin 
tion  of  straight  or  circular  lines,  either  symmetrical  or  representl 
objects,  carried  out  according  to  the  child's  own  idea. 

Of  coni-se,  the  members  of  the  intermediate  {.nd  elementary  cla 
have  gone,  ahnost  without  exception,  through  the  regular  course 
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the  Kindergarten.  Thus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus  are  able  to  show  how 
Froebel  intended  to  continue  the  system  of  educational  development 
after  the  Kindergarten, — whose  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  home-educati<m 
of  diildren  between  three  imd  seven  years  of  age,  belore  the  time 
when  they  are  due  at  the  school, — with  the  same  material  and  the 
Bame  method  in  extension.** 

Ti  dining  Class. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  Training  Class  begins  in  October, 
and  ends  in  June  following — embracing  at  least  five  lessons  per  week, 
besides  the  actual  practice  in  the  Kindergarten,  for  all  the  working 
portions  of  one  year. 

The  qualities  and  qualifications  looked  for  in  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  this  class  are  : 

1.  A  quick  and  responsive  sympathy  with  children — a  real,  genuiro 
sympathy,  and  not  sinmlated. 

a.  A  child  and  motherly  heart— something  which  inspires  the 
feeling  of  sister  and  mother  for  children,  and  makes  them  happy  in 
their  company,  and  gives  a  clear  insight  into  child  nature  and  life  up 
to  the  seventh  year. 

8.  An  exact  knowledge  and  spiritual  comprehension  united  with 
dextrous  handling  of  the  Kindergarten  material. 

4.  Sufficient  musical  knowledge  and  vocal  ability  to  sing  well  the 
little  songs  and  guide  the  plays. 

6.  A   cheerful  humor,    that    can    easily  enter    into   the    chihVs 


•  Mr.  J.  KranH  hai*  alivody  shown,  Hom**  j-can*  apo,  how  ilie  Kindenrarten  I*  to  Im*  flnally 
developed  in  the  school-garden,  in  acronlaiice  with  the  idea;}  of  Dr.  Ernsniu«  Srliwah.  at 
Vienna,  who  Kay«  in  reganl  to  thi>*  subject  :  "  For  more  thnn  a  century,  thinkinc  i)ed- 
agoffuea  huvo  tteen  peeking;  to  eml>ody  the  (hoiiij^ht  of  the  Hrhool-pirden  in  nonio  practica- 
ble method.  It  WBM  lying  nfar,  and  in  simple  in  itnclf  ;  but  tliey  did  not  cucceed  in  flnd- 
ing  a  practical  form  for  it.  ...  A  liundn>d  years  hence  it  will  w>em  inexplicable  that 
for  centiirieH  there  could  exif>t  among  cnltiin.'d  nation><  public  nchoolH  without  schcml-ji^ar- 
deiw,aiid  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  communities  and  nations  in  gencrouH  emulation 
conld  fumioh  the  schooln  with  all  things  dictated  by  comroon-^enfe,  and  profit,  and  care, 
.except,  in  thouHand<«  of  ca>(e8,  an  educational  medium  that  Khould  8uc?esr  itself  to  the 
mind  of  cvi-n  the  common  man.  Snn'ly.  hi-fore  fifty  year."*  nhnll  liav«*  pa^-ied.  the  whool- 
garden  will  receive  the  connidenition  Itdt-hcrves,  an  nun'ly  ai»drawini:,;rymnaMtic.-  and  tech- 
nical instruction  for  girls— \\h«>sc  obli^^tory  iutKHluction  wan  deeme<l  hnpo^*(il)le  forty 
ye.-irs  ago— have  found  a  place  in  our  Kchooii*.  The  school-pinlen  will  exert  a  powerful 
Inflaencc  uixm  the  heart  of  the  child,  'ind  upon  hin  character  ;  it  will  plant  in  the  children 
the  love  of  nature,  inculcate  the  love  of  work,  a  generous  regard  for  otlier^,  and  a  whole- 
■omc  ffnthiiic  FCii!<c.*' 

In  regard  to  tlie  Organic  Link  b€tw((n  Kindtroarten  and  School,  Mr.  Kraus  said,  in  the 
dlccuasiou  on  the  report  of  the  committi-e  appointed  at  the  mi>etin<;  in  Itot«ton,  in  Hi72,  to 
inqnlrc  Into  the  form  in  which  Froebc-rH  principlen  maylK>  mo^t  eftlciently  npplled  to  the 
educational  wantn  of  th«' c(Hintr\  ;)>):.  ^*:)7-11  of  the  Addre«>fei«  and  Jouriial  of  Pr4*ce<>d- 
Inga  of  the  National  Edudtional  A>*K4K'iation  Session,  of  the  year  1973.  at  Elmira.  New 
York] :  '*Kindergaiten  education  w.l!  have  itH  fine  succet*s  only  then,  wher  thu  org.-mic 
Ink  between  it  and  the  tichool  !h  ere  'Xe6  ;  such  a  link  will  bring  gn-at  advantage  to  the 
■chool,  IxHrause  the  Kindergarten  itnelf  gives  !>ecnrity  for  an  all-sided,  natural  training. 
Tbe  Mhool  muat  not  be  a  Kindergarten,  and  the  Kindergarten  not  a  school.* 


»« 
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plays,  and  is  not  easily  disturbed   by  occasional  frowardness,  or  real 
shyness. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  members  of  the  class  a  clear 
coiiccption  of  Froebel's  i)edagogic  aim  in  his  several  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, and  to  show  the  deep  significance  of  the  child's  natural  play, 
and  breathe  a  true  spirit  into  emj)loynieuts  which  become  otherwise 
incomprel]ensible  mechanism.  The  characteristic  of  Froebel's  metlioil 
of  occupying  children  to  their  own  development,  lies  in  pennitting 
them  unconsciously  to  bring  forth  a  product  by  their  own  feeble  efforta, 
and  thus  awaken  and  develop  the  germs  of  the  creative  spirit  to 
produce  individual  work,  and  not  mere  imitation. 

To  secure  a  real  fusion  of  learning,  work,  and  play,  the  objects 
are  not  all  ready  made,  and  enough  only  is  siiid  or  <loue,  so  as  to  in\'it« 
some  independent  mental  or  muscular  energy  upon  the  material.  Chil- 
dren's activity  must  be  enc<mraged,  and  only  so  far  directed,  so  as  to  Iks 
saved  from  destructiveness,  and  prevented  from  exhausting  itself  into 
languor  and  thoughtlessness.  The  danger  of  the  occupations  of  chil- 
dren degenerating  into  mere  imitation  and  mechanical  routine,  must 
be  obviated,  by  leaving  ample  scope  for  exciting  and  emi)loying  the 
imagination  and  invention,  in  their  own  combinaticm  of  the  mate- 
rial. 

Too  much  is  done  in  our  American  Kindergartens,  and  the  same 
defect  is  noticed  in  most  European  institutions,  witli  perfected  pat- 
terns and  ela}>onited  materials  ;  and  great  efforts  are  made  in  this 
Trai nine:  Class  to  teach  its  members  how  to  varv  tlie  exercises,  encour- 
age  cliihlren  to  devise  patterns,  and  use,  modify,  and  make  up  the 
material  for  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way.  In  their  published 
circular  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraui«  say  : 

*'  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  the  siirniftcance  of  Froebel's  system 
consists  in  so  arr.inging  the  gifts  and  occupations  as  to  encourace  and 
enahle  tlic  child  to  transform  and  rccombine  the  material,  and  thus 
stron^rthen  by  exercise  his  b(^Uy  and  mental  faculties.  Individuality  is 
thus  (levelop/Hl.  Froeln?!  gives  expls nations  how  to  conduct  their  games  : 
to  know  them  all  is  ipiite  a  study  ;  to  apT>ly  them  well,  an  art  ;  lo  under- 
stand their  full  signihcance,  a  science.  No  one  can  master  all  those  details 
without  deep  study,  much  observation,  and  thoughtful  practice.  And 
when  mastered,  the  Kindergartner  deserves  a  rank  and  remuneration  not 
now  accorded  to  her." 

Nearly  two  hundred  ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  training  which  this  Seminary  has  offered,  and  liold  its 
diploma.  Many  of  them  are  now  teachers  of  the  Kindergarten  metliotl 
in  several  Normal  Schools,  Principals  of  Ladies  High  Schools,  con- 
ductors of  independent  Kindergartens  in  some  of  our  chief  cities, 
ladies  of  education  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  their 
dau«^hters  for  thiMr  own  personal  culture,  sisters  of  charity  and  other 
devoted  women,  to  qualify  themselves  to  conduct  asylums,  and  infant 
schools  for  neglected  children. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTES. 

The  Boston  Kind«Tgj«rten  Training  Class  at  52  Chestnut  street, 

14  opened  in  1 868  by  Madame  Kriege  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Krieg**  was  prepared  for  her  work  in  Germany  by  the  bareness 
Blarenho^z-HUlow,  and  taught  succfs^fully  in  New  Yo'k  on  her  first 
arrival  in  America.  For  four  years  these  ladies  worked  faithfully 
in  Kindergarten  and  Normal  Ch^ss,  meeting  mnny  discouragements, 
and  overoomitig  many  obstacles ;  they  sowed  gocnl  seed  that  is  be:ir- 
ing  fruit  now. 

On  their  return  to  Germany  in  1872  a  graduate  of  theirs  took  up 
the  work  in  Boston.  l^Iiss  Garland  had  had  long  experience  in 
teaching,  and  found  in  this  new  way  of  educating  young  children  an 
embodiment  of  many  of  her  own  conceptions,  and  the  perfecting;  of 
mehods  she  had  been  groping  for.  Her  work  began  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  number  during  tlie  first  year  was  but  eight. 

It  became  neces^^ary  to  form  a  Normal  Class,  and  among  the 
pupils  was  Miss  R.  J.  Weston,  who  had  taught  very  succe^isfully  for 
many  years  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  had  always 
leavened  the  public  school  methods  with  the  Ivindergartcn  spirit. 
After  her  graduation,  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  Mis <•  Weston  as«ocia- 
ted  herself  with  Miss  Garland  in  the  charge  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Normal  Classes,  tfiking  also  the  special  ctiro  of  the  Advanced 
Kindergartt- n  class  formed  that  yenr.  Since  then  the  work  has 
made  steady  proirress,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  la.>t 
three  years  has  been  abcut  fifty. 

Tlie  Kindergarten. 

The  Kindergarten  proper  includes  two  division**;  the  youngest 
children,  usually  three  and  four  years  of  age,  chiefly  under  Miss 
Garland's  care ;  the  next  division,  including  children  in  their  second 
Kindergarten  year,  and  from  five  to  a  little  over  six  years  of  age, 
under  the  care  of  an  assistant  The  Intermediate  or  '*  Connecting 
Class,"  in  which  writing,  reading,  and  written  arithmetic  are  begun 
while  one  period  is  still  devoted  to  Kindergarten  work,  is  mainly 
ander  IMiss  Weston's  direction.  The  children  in  this  class  are  over 
iiz  years  of  age. 
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Advanced  Oau, 

In  the  advanced  class  the  elementary  studies  are  carried  on,  and 
here  the  children's  powers  of  observation,  thought,  and  expression 
developed  in  the  Kindergarten  are  further  strengthened  and  exer- 
cised by  lessons  in  natural  science;  knowing  thronirh  doing  not 
being  laid  aside  in  any  of  the  cla<«ses.  Children  thus  far  have  been 
members  of  this  class  to  the  age  of  twelve.  An  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  unity  througliout  the  work,  and  in  all  grades  to  work  for 
the  development  of  the  three-fold  nature.  In  some  general  exer- 
cises, as  in  the  daily  gymnastics,  and  occasionally  in  games,  all  the 
children  in  the  building  are  brought  together. 

Normal  Class, 

The  normal  class  is  usually  limited  to  twenty  ladies ;  these  are 
chosen  from  among  all  applicants,  according  to  natural  ability  and 
educational  Htness,  determined  by  certain  informal  examinations  or 
tests.  The  pupils  are  required  to  devote  seven  months  to  the  study, 
spending  four  afternoons  each  week  in  class  work  and  an  average 
of  two  forenoons  in  th^  Kindergarten  department,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  free  Kindergartens  of  the  city.  The  course  ol 
study  includes,  besides  the  distinctive  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Kindergai ten,  lectures  on  moral  and  religious  culture;  on  hygiene 
and  the  phy^ical  needs  of  children ;  on  music  in  its  application  to 
the  Kindergarten ;  and  lessons  in  modelling  and  free  hand  drawing- 

At  the  end  of  their  course  the  students  receive  certificates,  if 
their  course  has-been  satisfactory,  signifying  approval  of  their  work 
during  the  time ;  a  blank  is  left  to  be  filled  in  after  a  year  or  more 
of  service  if  they  prove  themsckes  competent  as  Kindergartners. 

Conferences  of  Kindergartners. 

Once  a  month  a  meeting  of  all  the  Kindergartners  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  is  held.  It  has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning  to 
quite  large  proportions,  its  list  numbering  more  than  eighty  names. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  those  that  have  practical  value  in  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  as :  "  How  can  we  best  cultivate  moral  inde- 
pendence in  children  ?  "  "  How  preserve  the  balance  between  spon- 
taneous selt-activity  and  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others?" 

Ditiiculties  encountered  during  the  month  in  the  guidance  of  the 
children  or  in  the  application  of  Kindergarten  principles  to  work  or 
play,  are  brought  before  these  meetings,  and  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  discussion  has  been  found  of  great  value. 
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A  LBCTURB  TO  TOUNG  KINDER0ARTNKR8. 

BY  BLISABBTII  P.  PEABODT. 


HBLPLB88NE88  OP  INFANCY. 

By  the  primal  miracle  (t.  e,,  wonder  working)  of  nature,  the  mother 
finds  in  her  arms  a  fellow-being,  who  has  an  immeasurable  susceptibility 
of  suffering,  and  dn  immeasurable  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  an  equally 
immeasurable  force  intent  on  compassing  this  desire  already  in  activity, 
but  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  material  conditions  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  by  which  he  is  limited  in  the  exercise 
of  this  immense  nature. 

Every  form  of  animal  existence  hut  the  human  is  endowed  with  some 
absolute  knowledge,  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  limited  sphere  of  relation- 
ship as  imerringly  as  the  magnetized  needle  turns  to  the  pole,  and  even 
with  more  or  less  enjoyment;  yet  with  no  forethought.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  to  guide  the  blind  will  of  the  human  being,  even  to  escape 
death  in  the  first  hour  of  its  bodily  life,  exists  substantially  outside  of  itself 
in  the  mother,  or  whoever  supplies  the  mother*s  place. 

And  throughout  the  existence  of  the  human  being,  the  forethought  that 
is  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  ever-multiplying  relations  with  his  own 
kind,  and  which  grows  wider  and  sweeter  as  he  fulfills  the  duties  they 
involve,  is  essentially  outside  of  himself  as  a  mere  individual ;  being  found 
first  in  those  who  are  in  relation  with  him  in  the  family,  afterwards  in 
social,  national,  cosmopolitan  relationship;  till  at  last  he  realizes  himself  to 
be  in  sonship  with  God,  in  whom  all  humanity,  nations,  families,  individ- 
uals, **  live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  There  is  no  absolute  isola- 
tion or  independency  possible  for  a  spiritual  being.  This  is  a  truth 
involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  spirit,  and  revealed  to  every 
family  on  earth,  by  the  ever-recurring  fact  of  the  child  born  into  the  arms 
of  a  love  that  emparadises  both  parties,  on  which  he  lives  more  or  less  a 
pensioner  throughout  his  whole  existence,  so  far  as  he  lives  humanly, 
finding  fullness  of  life  at  last  in  the  clear  vision  and  conscious  communion 
of  an  Infinite  Father,  who  has  been  revealing  Himself  all  along,  in  the 
love  o^  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  friend, 
fellow-citizen,  and  fellow-man.  Christ  said,  that  little  children  see  the 
Father  face  to  face,  but  surely  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  or  of  the 
understanding!  They  see  Him  with  the  heart.  And  is  it  not  true,  that 
#e  never  quite  forget  the  child's  vision  in  turning  our  eyes  on  lower 
things?  for  what  but  remembrance  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  face  is  hope, 
"that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast"?  What  but  this  remem- 
hfance  are  the  ideals  of  beauty  that  haunt  the  savage  and  the  sage?  the 
MDse  of  law  that  gives  us  our  moral  dignity,  and,  in  the  saddest  case,  what 
but  this  are  the  pangs  of  remorse,  in  which,  as  Emerson  has  sung  in  his 
wonderful  sphinx  song,  **  lurks  the  joy  that  is  sweetest "? 
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REASONS  FOR  FRCEBEL'S  AUTHORITY. 

Frcebel  has  authority  with  me,  t^cause,  in  this  great  faith,  making 
himself  a  little  child,  he  received  little  children  in  the  name  (that  is.  as 
germinating  forms)  of  the  Divine  humanity,  with  a  simple  sincerity,  such 
as  few  seem  to  have  done  since  Jesus  claimed  little  children  as  the  pure 
elements  of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish  on  earth,  and  exhorted 
that,  as  they  were  such,  they  should  be  brought  to  Him  as  the  motherly 
instinct  prompted,  and  declared  that  they  were  not  to  be  forbidden  (that 
is,  hindered  as  all  false  education  hinders). 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  reverently  considering  the  new-bom  child,  as 
Froebel  did;  for  that  is  to  be  **  the  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

A  child  is  a  living  soul,  ftom  the  very  first;  not  a  mere  animal  force, 
but  a  person,  open  to  God  on  one  side  by  his  heart,  which  appreciates 
love,  and  on  the  other  side  to  be  opened  to  nature,  by  the  reaction  upon 
his  sensibility  of  those  beauteous  forms  of  things  that  are  the  analysis  of 
God's  creative  wisdom;  and  which,  therefore,  gives  him  a  growing  under- 
standing, whereby  his  mere  active  force  shall  be  elevated  into  a  rational, 
productive  will.  For  heart  and  will  are.  at  first,  blind  to  outward  things 
and  therefore  inefficient,  until  the  understanding  shall  be  developed 
according  to  the  order  of  nature. 

But  during  this  process  of  its  development,  adult  wisdom  must  supply 
the  place  of  the  child's  wisdom,  which  is  not,  as  yet,  grown;  that  is— an 
educator  must  point  out  the  way,  genially,  not  peremptorily;  for  in 
following  the  educator's  indications,  the  child  must  still  act  in  a  measure 
from  himself.  As  he  is  irrefragably  free,  he  will  not  always  obey ;  he 
will  try  other  paths  —  perhaps  the  contrary  one  —  by  way  of  testing 
whether  he  has  life  in  himself.  But  unless  he  shall  go  a  right  way,  he 
will  accomplish  nothing  satisfactory  and  reproductive;  and  it  is  Frcebel's 
idea  to  give  him  something  to  do,  within  the  possible  sphere  of  his 
affection  and  fancy,  which  shall  be  an  opportunity  of  his  making  an  expe- 
rience of  success,  that  shall  stimulate  him  to  desire,  and  thereby  make 
him  receptive  of  the  guidance  of  creative  law,  which  is  the  only  true 
object  for  the  obedience  of  a  spiritual  being. 

SENSE  OF  TASTE  AND  HEARING. 

To  the  new-bom  child,  his  own  body  is  the  whole  universe ;  and  the 
first  impression  he  gets  of  it  seems  to  come  from  his  need  of  nutriment 
But  it  is  the  mother,  not  the  child,  that  responds  to  this  want,  by  pre- 
senting food  to  the  organ  of  taste,  and  producing  a  pleasurable  impression 
which  arouses  the  soul  to  intend  itself  into  the  organ,  which  is  developed 
to  receive  impression  more  and  more  perfectly,  by  the  child's  seeking  for 
a  repetition  of  the  pleasure.  For  a  time,  whatever  uneasiness  a  child 
feels,  he  attempts  to  remove  by  the  exercise  of  this  organ,  through  which 
he  has  gained  his  first  pleasant  impression  of  objective  nature.  There- 
fore is  it,  that  his  lips  and  tongue  become  his  first  means  of  cxamining^ 
the  outward  world  into  which  he  has  been  projected  by  his  Creator. 

The  ear  seems  to  be  the  next  organ  of  which  the  child  becomes  con- 
scious, or  through  which  he  receives  impressions  of  personal  pleasure  and 
pain ;  and  here  it  is  noticeable,  that  rythmieal  sound  seems,  from  the  very 
first,  to  give  most  pleasure;  and  is  wonderfully  effective  to  sooth  the 
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nenres,  and  remove  uneasiness.  All  mothers  and  nurses  sing  to  babies^ 
as  well  as  rock  them  (which  is  a  rythmieal  motion),  and  this  pleasant 
impression  on  the  ear  diverts  the  child  from  intending  himself  exclu- 
sively into  the  organ  of  tasting.  He  now  stretches  himself  into  his  ears, 
whose  powers  are  developed  by  gently  exercising  their  functions. 

The  child  seems  to  taste  and  hear  before  he  begins  to  see  anything 
more  definite  than  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness.  By  and  by 
a  salient  point  of  light,  it  may  be  the  light  of  a  candle,  catches  and  fixes 
his  eye,  and  gives  a  distinct  visual  impression,  which  is  evidently  pleas- 
urable, for  the  child's  eye  follows  the  light,  showing  that  the  soul  intends 
itself  into  the  organ  of  sight.  Soon  after,  gay  colors  fix  its  gaze  and 
evidently  give  pleasure.  The  eye  for  color  is  developed  gradually,  like 
the  ear  for  music,  by  exercise,  which  being  pleasurable  becomes  spon- 
taneous. 

The  whole  body  is  the  organ  of  touch;  but  as  the  hands  are  made  con- 
venient for  grasping,  to  which  the  infant  has  an  instinctive  tendency,  and 
the  tips  (ft  the  fingers  are  especially  handy  for  touching,  they  become,  by 
the  intension  of  the  miud  into  them,  the  special  organ  for  examining 
things  by  touch,  and  getting  impressions  of  qualities  obvious  to  no  other 
sense.  When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  by  malformation  or  maltreat- 
ment of  them,  the  eyes  fail  to  perform  their  functions,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  more  the  soul  intends  itself  into  the  special  organs  of  touch, 
developing  tliem  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  cultivated  blind  person  seems 
almost  to  »ee  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This  fact  proves  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  impress  on  your  minds,  that  the  soul  which  spontane- 
ously desires  and  wills  enjoyment,  takes  possession  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  organs  of  sensuous  perception,  partly  by  an  original  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  Creator,  and  partly  (which  I  want  you  especially  to 
observe),  by  the  genial,  sympathetic,  intelligent,  careful  co-working  of 
the  mother  and  nurse;  who,  by  what  we  call  nursery  play,  gives  a  needed 
help  to  the  child  to  accomplish  this  feat  in  a  healthy  and  pleasurable 
manner.  And  we  shall  be  better  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  this  nursery 
play,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  very  poor, 
so  pathetically  described  by  Charles  Lamb. — Popular  Fallacies,  No,  12. 

Madame  Marenholtz-Bulow  has  happily  remarked,  in  her  preface  to 
Jacob's  Manual,  Le  jarden  des  Enfam,  that  ''to  develop  and  train  the 
senses  is  not  to  pamper  them."  The  organs  of  ta.stiug  and  smelling  do 
not  require  so  much  exercise  by  the  duplicate  action  of  the  mother  as 
those  of  seeing  and  hearing.  The  former  have  for  their  end  to  build  up 
the  body ;  the  latter  to  lead  the  child's  mind  out  of  the  body  to  that  part 
of  nature  which  connects  him  with  other  persons.  Tlie  functions  of  both 
arc  equally  worthy;  but  those  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  child  as  a  social 
and  intellectual  being.  It  is  the  mother's  ofilce  to  temper  the  exercises  of 
each  sense,  so  that  they  may  limit  and  balance  each  other.  And  in  order 
to  limit  those  which  are  building  up  the  body,  so  that  they  shall  not 
absorb  the  child,  the  action  of  the  others  must  be  helped  out.  '*  Our 
bodies  feel — where'er  they  be — against  or  with  our  will " ;  but  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  children  can,  requires  exertion  of  will  and  this  is  coaxed  out 
by  the  sympathetic  action  of  others.  Yet  the  functions  of  tasting  or 
amelling  are  not  to  be  banned.    The  Creator  has  made  them  delightful: 
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and  if  others  do  their  proper  part,  their  exercise  will  never  become  hann- 
ful.  To  enjoy  tasting  and  smelling  is  no  less  innocent  than  to  enjoy  see- 
ing and  hearing.  There  is  no  function  of  mind  or  body  but  may  be 
performed  divinely.  Milton  shows  insight  into  this  truth  by  middng 
Raphael  sit  and  eat  at  table  with  man  in  Paradise ;  and  he  says  some  won- 
derful things  upon  the  point,  which  will  bear  much  study.  And  have  we 
not  in  sacred  tradition  a  symbol,  still  more  venerable,  of  the  truth,  that 
the  fire  of  spirit  burns  without  consuming,  and  may  transform  the  body 
without  leaving  visible  residue?  There  are  in  Brown's  philosophy  (whidi 
does  not  penetrate  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  rational  soul  and  inmiortal 
spirit)  some  very  instructive  chapters  on  the  social  and  moral  relations  of 
the  grosser  senses  (as  taste,  smelt,  and  touch  arc  sometimes  called).  It  is 
the  part  of  rational  education  to  understand  all  these  things  thoroughly, 
and  adjust  the  spontaneous  activities  by  subordinating  them  to  the  end  of 
a  harmonious  and  beneficent  social  life.  The  Lord's  Supper  may  be  made 
to  ilhistrate  this  general  human  duty. 

There  is  doubtless  marked  difference  in  the  original  energy  of  life  in 
different  children.  Young — but  not  too  young,  happy,  healthy,  loving 
parents  have  the  most  vigorous,  lively,  and  harmoniously  organized 
children ;  but  in  all  cases  the  impulse  of  life  must  be  met  and  cherished 
by  the  tender,  attractive,  inspiring  force  of  motherly  love ;  which,  with 
caressing  tone  and  invoking  smile,  peers  into  the  infant's  eyes,  and  impor- 
tunately calls  forth  the  new  person,  who,  as  her  instinctive  motherly  faith 
and  love  assure  her,  is  there;  and  whom  she  yearns  to  make  conscious  of 
himself  in  self -enjoyment.  The  time  comes  when  the  little  body  has 
become  so  far  subject  to  the  new  soul,  that  an  answering  smile  of  recog- 
nition signalizes  the  arrival  upon  the  shores  of  mortal  being  of  "  that 
light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  another  immortal  intelligence!  It 
is  only  the  smile  of  the  intelligent  human  face  that  can  call  forth  this 
smile  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance ;  but  let  this  glad  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  souls  take  place  once,  and  both  parties  will  seek  to  repeat  the 
delight  again  and  again.  Few  persons,  indeed,  get  so  chilled  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  disappointments,  and  so  hardened  by  the  crimes  of  hunum 
life,  but  on  the  sight  of  a  little  child,  they  are  impelled  to  invoke  this 
answering  smile  by  making  themselves,  for  the  moment,  little  children 
again;  seeking  and  finding  that  communion  with  our  kind  which  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  life. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  wandering,  fancifully,  from  the  serious  wofk 
which  we  are  upon;  I  am  only  beginning  at  the  beginning.  We  can  only 
understand  the  child  and  what  we  are  to  do  for  it  in  the  Kindergarten,  by 
imdcTstanding  the  first  stage  of  its  being — the  pre-intellectual  one  in  the 
nursery.  The  body  is  the  first  ganlcn  in  which  God  plants  the  human 
.soul,  **  to  dress  and  to  keep  it."  The  loving  mother  is  the  first  gardener 
of  the  human  flower.  Good  nursing  is  the  fii-st  word  of  Froebel's  gospel 
of  child-culture. 

The  process  of  taking  possession  of  the  organs,  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  never  performed  perfectly  imless  children  are  nursed  genially. 
If  bitter  and  disagreeable  things  are  presented  to  the  organ  of  the  taste, 
they  are  rejected  with  the  whole  force  of  a  will  which  is  too  blind  in  lis 
ignorance  to  find  the  thing  it  wants,  but  vindicates  its  irrefragible  freedom 
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of  choice  by  attering  cries  of  fright,  pain,  aud  anger,  as  it  shrinks  back, 
instead  of  throwing  itself  forward  into  nature.  If  the  cruel  thing  is 
repeated,  the  nerves  are  paralyzed,  or  at  least  rendered  morbid,  especially 
when  rude,  untender  handling  outrages  the  sense  of  touch.  When  rough 
and  discordant  sounds  assail  the  car,  or  too  sharply  salient  a  light  the  eye, 
these  organs  wiH  be  injured,  and  may  be  rendered  useless  for  life.  The 
neglected  and  maltreated  child  is  dull  of  sense  and  lifeless,  or  morbidly 
hnpulsive,  possibly  savagely  cniel  and  cunning,  in  sheer  self-defense. 
The  pure  element  and  first  condition  of  perfect  growth  is  the  joy  that 
responds  to  the  electric  touch  of  love. 

INSTINCT  OF  MOTION — PLATING. 

Underlying  and  outmeasuring  all  this  delicate  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  five  senses,  is  the  whole  body's  instinct  of  motion,  which  is 
the  primal  action  of  will.  The  perfectly  healthy  body  of  a  little  child. 
when  it  is  awake,  is  always  in  motion — more  or  less  intentionally.  When 
asleep,  there  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  pulsation  of  the  solids  of 
the  body,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  breathing,  which  is  involuntary ; 
and  any  interruption  of  these  produces  disease — their  suspension,  death. 
But  the  motion  which  makes  the  limbs  agile,  and  the  whole  body  elastic, 
and  gradually  to  become  an  obedient  servant,  is  voluntar}^  intentional, 
and  can  be  helped  by  that  sympathetic  action  of  others,  which  we  call 
playing  with  the  child.  Froebel's  rich  suggestions  on  this  play  are  con- 
tained in  his  mother  s  cossetting  songs;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  two 
English  ladies,  a.  poet  and  a  musician,  have  translated  and  set  to  music 
this  unique  book;  and  that  just  now  it  has  been  published  by  Wilkie, 
Wood  &  Co.,  in  London.  It  suggests  all  kinds  of  little  gj'mnastics  of 
the  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and  legs,  for  these  are  the  child's  first  play- 
things; and  also  the  first  s^nnbols  of  intelligent  communication,  giving 
the  core  and  significance  to  all  languages. 

I  think  that  a  baby  never  begins  to  play,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
responds  to  the  mother  and  nurse's  pl:^y,  and  learns  thereby  its  various 
members  and  their  powers  and  uses;  and  when  at  Inst  it  jumps,  runs, 
walks,  by  itself,  which  it  cannot  begin  to  do  without  the  help  of  others, 
it  is  prepared  to  say  /,  with  a  clear  sense  of  individuality. 

In  analyzing  the  process  of  a  child's  learning  to  walk,  we  see  most 
clearly  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  human  person  and  the 
animals  below  man  in  the  scale  of  relation.  The  little  chicken  runs  about 
of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  shell;  but  the  human  child,  even  after 
all  its  limbs  arc  grown,  and  though  he  has  been  moving  himself  on  all 
fours  by  means  of  the  floor,  and  supporting  himself  by  means  of  the  fur- 
niture to  which  he  clings,  does  not  ioalk.  He  will  only  stand  alone,  unsup- 
ported, when  he  sees  that  there  are  guarding  arms  round  about  him,  all 
ready  to  catch  him  if  he  should  fall.  He  seems-to  know  instinctively, 
that  all  the  force  of  the  cartlis  gravitation  is  against  him.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  may  balance  it  by  his  personal  power.  His  body  weighs 
upon  his  soul  like  a  mountain,  precisely  because  ho  is  intelligent  of  it  as  an 
object,  loves  it  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  and  dreads  its  power  of  giving 
pain  to  him.  The  little  darling  stands,  perhaps  between  the  knees  of  his 
father,  whose  arms  are  round  about  him ;  the  mother  opens  her  loving 
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arms  to  receive  him,  and  calls  him  to  her  embrace;  the  way  is  short 
between,  and  three  steps  will  be  sufficient,  but  where  is  the  courageous 
faith  to  say  to  this  mountain  of  a  body,  **  be  removed  to  another  place"? 
It  is  not  in  himself;  he  cannot  produce  it  any  more  than  he  can  take  him- 
self up  by  his  own  ears.  It  is  in  the  mother;  for  it  is  she,  not  he.  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  yet  unexerled  power  ^vhich  is  flowing  into  the 
child  from  the  Creator.  Only  by  the  electric  touch  of  her  faith  in  him 
does  his  faith  in  himself  flash  out  in  answer  to  her  look  and  voice  of 
cheer,  and  he  rushes  to  her  arms.  It  is  the  doing  of  the  deed  which  gives 
to  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  power  that  is  in  him.  He  repeats  it 
again  and  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  be  more  and  more  certain  of  his 
being  the  cause  of  so  great  effect.  Thus  cause  and  effect  are  discrim- 
inated, and  "to  him  that  hath  **  a  sense  of  individuality  *'  shall  be  given," 
for  evermore,  a  growing  power  over  the  body,  to  which  no  measure  can 
be  slated.  Even  on  the  vulgar  plane  of  the  professional  tumbler,  a  man's 
powe»  over  his  body  seems  sometimes  to  be  absolute  and  miraculous. 
But  the  annals  of  heroism  and  martyrdom  are  full  of  facts  that  go  to 
prove  to  all  who  consider  them  profoundly,  that  the  immaterial  soul  is 
sovereign,  when,  by  recognizing  all  its  relations,  it  subjects  the  individual 
to  the  universal,  and  becomes  thereby  entirely  spiritual  (which  is  man 
reciprocating  with  God;  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  for  ever). 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  soul's  taking  possession  of  the  body 
and  its  several  organs,  by  exercising  the  functions  of  tasting,  hearing,  see- 
ing, smelling,  touching,  grasping,  moving  the  limbs,  ai;d  at  last  taking 
up  the  whole  body  into  itself  in  the  act  of  walking,  we  see  that  it  is  all 
done,  even  the  last,  by  virtue  of  the  social  nature. 

Froebel  look  his  clue  from  this  fact,  a  primal  one,  and  never  let  it  go, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  understood  clearly,  that 
conscious  individuality,  which  gives  the  sense  of  free  personality,  the 
starting  point,  as  it  were,  of  intelligent  will,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
and  even  dependent  on  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  social  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  purity  and  power. 

We  see  a  sad  negative  proof  of  this  in  asylums  for  infants  abandoned 
by  their  mothers,  or  given  up  by  them  through  stress  of  poverty.  There 
is  one  of  these  in  New  York  city,  into  which  are  received  poor  little 
things  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence.  Everj'thing  is  done  for  their 
bodily  comfort  which  the  general  human  kindness  can  devise.  They 
have  clean,  warm  cradles  and  clothes,  good  milk,  in  short  everything  but 
that  caressing  motherly  play,  which  goes  from  the  personal  heart  to  the 
personal  heart.  That  is  the  one  thing  general  charity  cannot  supply;  it 
is  the  personal  gift  of  God  to  the  mother  for  her  child,  and  none  but  she 
can  be  the  suflficient  medium  of  it,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly  it  is,  that 
almost  all  new-born  children  in  foundling  hospitals  die;  or,  if  they  sur- 
vive, are  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  idiotic.  They  seem  to  sink  into 
their  animal  natures,  and  belie  the  legend,  man,  written  on  their  brows, 
showing  none  of  that  beautiful  fearlessness  and  courageous  affectionate- 
ness  that  characterize  the  heartily  welcomed,  healthy,  well-cared-for 
human  infant.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  a  dreary  apathy,  morbid 
fearfulness,  or  a  belligerent  self-defense,  anticipative  of  other  forms  of 
the  cruel  neglect  which  has  been  their  dreary  experience. 
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PLAYTHINGS — FR(EBEL*B  FIRST  GIFT. 

Taking  a  hint  from  observations  of  this  kind,  together  with  the  bitter 
experiences  of  his  own  childliood,  Froebel  supplied  to  the  mother  or  nurse 
some  playthings  for  the  baby,  which  might  continue  to  improve  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  its  body  by  making  the  exercise  of  their  functions  a  social 
delight.  What  is  called  the  first  gift  he  proposes  should  be  used  in  the 
nursery  first.  It  consists  of  six  soft  balls,  not  too  large  to  be  grasped  by 
a  little  hand,  and  the  use  of  which  in  the  nursery  is  suggested  by  a  little 
first  book  for  mothers,  that  has  been  translated  from  Jacob's  Le  jardin  des 
Enfans.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Kindergartncr  to  know  what 
Froebel  thought  could  be  done  for  the  development  of  the  infant  in  the 
nursery,  since  if  it  has  not  Iwen  done  there,  she  must  contrive  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  Kindergartncr.  You  will  boar  with  me,  therefore,  if  I  go 
quite  into  the  minutise  of  tliis  matter.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  observe 
delicately,  as  Froebel  did. 

He  proposed  that  the  red  ball  should  be  first  presented.  He  had 
observed  that  a  bright  light  concentrated,  as  in  a  candle,  first  excited  the 
organ  of  sight  and  stimulated  its  action.  Hence  he  inferred  that  a  bright 
color  would  do  the  same,  a  neutral  tint  would  not  be  seen  at  all  probably. 
The  red  ball  is  not  quite  so  salient  and  exciting  as  the  light  of  a  candle, 
but  on  that  account  it  can  be  gazed  at  longer  without  producing  a  painful 
reaction.  The  child  will  have  a  pleasure  in  grasping  it,  and  will  prob- 
ably carry  it  to  its  lips;  but,  as  it  is  woolen,  it  will  not  be  especially  agree- 
able to  the  delicate  organ  of  taste.  It  will  all  the  more  be  looked  at, 
therefore,  and  give  the  impression  of  red.  Fni»l>el  proposes  that  it  shall 
be  called  the  red  ball,  in  order  that  the  impression  of  the  word  red  on  the 
ear  shall  blend  in  memory  with  the  impression  of  the  color  on  the  eye. 
As  long  as  the  child  seems  amused  with  the  red  ball,  he  would  not  have 
another  color  introduced,  Iwcause  he  thought  it  took  time  for  the  eye  to 
get  u  clear  and  strong  impression  of  one  color,  and  this  should  be  done 
before  it  was  tried  with  a  contrasted  impression.  But  by  and  by  the  blue 
ball,  as  the  greatest  contrast,  may  be  given  and  named,  and  all  the  little 
plays  suggested  in  the  mother's  book  be  repeated  with  the  blue  ball;  and 
then  the  yellow  ball  should  be  given  with  its  name;  and  then  the  three  be 
given  together,  and  the  baby  be  asked  to  choose  the  blue,  or  red,  or  yel- 
low one.  By  attaching  a  string  to  them  and  whirling  them,  or  letting  the 
infant  do  so,  it  is  sur]>nsing  how  long  the  (.'hild  will  amuse  itself  with 
these  balls,  and  what  pleasure  colors  alone  give,  especially  when  combined 
with  motion. 

The  secondary  colors  may  afterwards  be  added  to  the  treasury  for  the 
eye,  with  the  same  carefulness  to  secure  completeness  and  distinctness  of 
impression,  and  to  associate  the  color  with  the  word  that  names  it;  for 
language,  the  special  organ  of  social  communion,  .<ihould  be  addressed  to 
the  child  from  the  first,  though  its  complete  attainment  and  use  is  the 
crown  of  all  education. 

Smiles  and  soimds.  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth,  are  the  first  languages, 
and  begin  to  fix  the  little  child's  eyes  and  attention  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  mother,  from  which  issue  the  tones  that  are  sw<K?test  to  hear,  and 
especially  when  in  musical  cadence.     But  the  child  understands  the  words 
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addi*cs8cd  to  him  long  before  be  biniself  begins  to  articulate;  for  language 
is  no  function  of  the  individual,  but  only  of  the  consciously  social  being, 
yearning  to  find  himself  in  another. 

There  is  a  reciprccul  communication  between  infants  and  adults  that 
precedes  the  difficult  art  of  articulation.  This  we  call  the  natural  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  common  to  all  nations,  being  mutually  intelligible,  as  is 
proved  by  deaf  mutes  from  remote  countries  who  understand  each  other 
at  once.  But  this  natural  language  has  a  very  narrow  scoix?.  It  serves 
to  communicate  instinctive  wants  of  body  and  heart,  but  does  not  serve 
the  fine  purposes  of  intellectual  communication,  nor  minister  any  consid- 
erable intellectual  development.  These  signs  are  very  general,  while 
every  word  in  its  origin  has  represented  a  i)articular  object  in  nature.  In 
analyzing  any  language  we  find  that  the  names  given  to  the  Ixxiy  and  its 
members,  and  to  the  actions  and  facts  of  life,  without  which  no  human 
society  can  exist,  are  the  nucleus  or  central  words  which  characterize  it, 
and  from  which  the  whole  national  rhetoric  is  derived.  Hence  there  is  a 
value  for  the  mind  in  associating  the  words  and  action  of  even  such  a 
little  play  as  "  here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  down, 
and  here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards,  and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round,"  with  other  rhymes  and  plays  of  an  analogous  character  that  are 
found  wherever  there  are  mothers  and  children. 

MOVEMENT  PLAYS, 

We  have  observed  that  the  moment  of  first  accomplishing  the  feat  of 
running  alone,  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  child's  beginning  to  realize  him- 
self to  be  a  person,  but  that,  even  in  this  act,  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
mother;  that  his  bodily  independence  was  the  gift  of  her  faith  in  that 
within  him,  which  is  essentially  superior  to  the  body  and  can  command 
it  as  instrumentality.  To  make  it  instrumentality  is,  more  and  mon»,  a 
dclii^ht  to  the  child,  in  which  his  mother  sympathizes;  and  by  this  sjin- 
patliy  aids  him.  All  his  plays  involve  exercise  of  the  power  of  command- 
ing his  body.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  move  it  from  place  to  place,  his 
desire  to  exercise  his  power  on  nature  outside  of  himself  increases,  and  he 
is  prompted  to  measure  strength  with  other  children.  If  children  were 
mere  individuals  they  would  merely  (luarrel,  as  Hobbes  says;  but  U'ing 
social  beings  also,  they  tend  to  unite  forces  and  aid  one  another  to  com- 
pass desired  ends.  By  so  doing  they  rise  to  a  greater  sense  of  life,  and 
brotherly  love  is  evolved.  But  in  the  development  of  the  so<?ial  life,  the 
more  developed  and  cultivated  elder  nuist  come  in,  to  keep  both  parties 
steady  to  some  object  outside  of  themselves,  which  it  takes  their  union  to 
reac'li.  Children  can  be  tauirlit  to  ])lay  together  by  engjiging  their  powers 
of  imitation  and  addressing  their  fancy.  Every  mother  knows  that  in  the 
first  opening  of  children's  social  life  their  bodily  energies  are  stimulated 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  she  or  one  nurse  can  dota 
tend  two  or  three  children  together;  and  by  the  time  they  are  three  yeare 
old,  the  family  nursery  becomes  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  them.  It  is  then 
that  they  are  to  be  received  into  a  Kindergarten,  whose  very  numbers  will 
check  the  energy  of  activity  a  little,  by  presenting  a  greater  variety  of 
objects  to  be  contemplated;  and  because  social  action  must  be  orderly 
and  rythmical,  in  order  to  be  agreeable.     This  a  properly  prepared  Kin- 
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dcrgurtner  knows,  and  by  her  sympathetic  influence  and  power  over  the 
childish  imagination,  she  will  bring  gradually  all  the  laws  of  the  child's 
being  to  the  conscious  understanding,  beginning  with  this  rythmical  one 
at  the  center. 

The  movement  plays  which  Froebel  invented,  express,  in  dramatic  form, 
acme  simple  fact  of  nature  or  some  childish  fancy,  for  which  he  gives,  as 
accompaniment,  a  descriptive  song  set  to  a  simple  melody.  The  children 
learn  both  to  recite  and  to  sing  the  words  of  the  S4>ng,  and  then  the  move- 
ments of  the  play.  To  them  the  whole  rctusou  for  the  play  seems  to  be 
the  delight  it  gives,  the  exhilaration  of  body,  the  amusement  of  mind. 
But  the  Kindergartner  knows  that  it  serves  higher  ends,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  always  a  lesson  in  order,  enabling  them  to  begin  to  enact  upon  earth 
"  Heaven's  first  law." 

Do  not  say  I  am  making  too  solemn  a  matter  of  these  movement  plays 
to  the  Kindergartner.  Unless  she  remembers  that  this  very  serious  aim 
underlies  every  play  which  she  conducts,  she  will  not  do  justice  to  the 
children.  Law  or  order  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  beauty;  and  play 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  beautiful.  When  she  insists  upon  the  children  gov- 
erning themselves,  so  far  as  to  keep  their  proper  places  in  relation  to  each 
other;  to  forbear  exerting  undue  force,  and  to  seek  to  give  the  necessary 
aid  to  others  by  exerting  sufficient  force,  the  beautiful  result  justifies  her 
will  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  commands  their  ready  obedience. 
She  must  call  forth  by  addressing  it  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
each  child;  and  this,  if  done  tenderly  and  with  faith,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  do.  The  reward  to  the  children  is  instant  in  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  therefore  not  thought  of  as  reward  of  merit.  It  is  a  form  of 
obedience  that  really  elevates  the  little  one  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  as 
an  individual,  without  endangering  the  reaction  of  pride  and  self-conceit; 
for  self  is  swallowed  up  in  social  joy. 

When  I  was  in  Germany  I  went  to  those  Kindergartens  taught  by  Proe- 
bel's  own  pupils,  and  1  found  that  in  these  the  movement  plays  were  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  practice.  More  than  one  was  played  in  the 
course  of  the  three  or  four  hours,  and  especially  when  the  .session  was  as 
much  as  four  hours.  It  was  done  in  a  very  exact  though  not  constrained 
manner,  and  much  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  every  part.  The  sin«nng 
was  not  done  by  three  or  four,  but  all  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
sing.  Often  the  little  timider  ones  were  called  on  to  rojx'at  the  rhyme 
alone,  without  singing  it,  and  then  to  sing  it  alone  with  the  teacher. 
Thus  the  stronger  and  abler  were  exercised  (as  they  must  be  so  much  in 
real  life)  in  waiting,  sympathetically,  for  the  weaker.  A  great  deal  of 
care  was  also  exercised  in  regard  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  play 
itself.  Those  of  Froebel's  own  suggestion  and  invention  were  the  pre- 
ferred ones.  They  consisted  in  imitating,  in  ratlier  a  free  and  fanciful 
manner,  the  actions  of  the  gentler  animals,  hares  and  rabbits,  fishes,  Iwes, 
and  binls.  There  were  plays  in  which  children  impiTsouated  animals, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  sympathies  and  eliciting 
their  kindness  towards  them.  Many  of  the  labors  of  human  beinirs,  com- 
mon mechanics,  such  as  co<)i>erage,  the  work  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
miller,  trundling  the  wheelbarrow,  sawing  wood,  &c.,  were  put  into  form 
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by  simple  rhymes.  The  children  sometimes  personated  machinery,  some- 
times great  natural  movements.  In  one  instance  I  saw  the  solar  system 
IxTformed  by  a  company  of  children  that  had  been  in  the  Kindergarten 
four  years,  but  none  of  them  were  over  seven  years  old.  Mere  move- 
ment is  in  it.sclf  so  delightful  and  salutary  for  children  that  a  very  little 
action  of  the  imitative  or  fanciful  power  is  necessarj",  just  to  take  the 
rudeness  out  of  bodily  exercise  without  destroying  its  exhilaration. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  moral  discipline  that  is  aimed  at  in  the 
Kiudergsirlen,  as  you  will  see  when  the  bearings  upon  their  habits  of 
thought,  of  all  that  the  children  do,  are  pointed  out  to  you,  in  the  variouB 
occupations,  which  are  sedentary  sports,  though  the  moral  discipline  is 
the  panimount  idea,  and  never  must  be  lost  sight  of  one  moment  by  the 
Kiiidergjirtner.  We  mean  by  moral  discipline,  exercising  the  children  to 
act  to  the  end  of  making  others  happy,  rather  than  of  merely  enjoying 
themnel'Des.  If  the  individual  enjoyment  is  not  a  social  enjoyment,  it  is 
disorderly  and  vitiating.  But  the  individual  is  lifted  into  the  higher 
order  for  which  he  is  created,  by  merely  enjoying,  whenever  his  enjoy- 
ment is  ftocuU.  I  am  of  course  speaking  of  that  season  of  life  under  seven 
years  of  age,  when  the  mind  is  yet  undeveloped  to  the  comprehension  of 
humanity  as  a  whole;  when  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are 
nothing  as  abstractions,  and  can  only  be  realized  to  their  experience  and 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  senses  by  being  embodied  in  persons 
whom  they  love,  reverence  or  tnist.  The  words  good,  beautiful,  kind,  tnu, 
get  their  meaning  for  children  by  their  intercourse  with  such  persons. 
Specific  knowledge  of  Grod  cannot  be  opened  up  in  them  by  any  words, 
unless  tliese  words  have  first  got  their  meaning  by  being  associated  with 
human  beings  who  bear  traces  that  they  can  appreciate  of  His  ineffable 
perfections.  To  liken  Gods  love  to  the  mother's  love,  brings  home  a  con- 
ception of  it  to  children,  for  hers  they  realize  every  day. 

COLOUKD    n.VLLS. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  nursery  and  Kindergarten  is  the  First 
Gift  of  Fra*l)ers  .series,  being  used  in  both.  The  nursery  use  will  have 
taught  the  niiim-s  of  the  six  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  made  it  a  favorite  plaything.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  child 
has  had  no  other  playthings  prepared  for  him.  He  has  doubtless  used 
the  chairs,  footstools,  and  whatever  else  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to 
embody  his  childish  fancies;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  been  allowed  to 
play  out  of  doors  with  the  earth,  and  has  made  mud  pies  to  his  heart's 
content — not  tormented  with  any  sense  of  the — at  his  age — artificial  duty 
of  keeping  his  clothes  clean.  That  duty  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten age,  a'ld  will  come  duly,  by. proper  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  ball  plays  are  to  become  more  skillful,  and 
the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  learns  to  throw  the  ball  so  that  it  may 
bound  back  into  his  own  hands;  so  that  it  may  bound  into  the  hands  of 
another  who  is  in  such  position  as  to  catch  its  reflex  motion.  The  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  toss  it  up  and  catch  it  again  themselves.  When  stand- 
ing in  two  rows  they  can  throw  it  back  and  forwards  to  each  other. 
When  standing  in  a  circle,  the  balls  may  be  made  to  circulate  with 
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rapidity,  passing  from  band  to  hand,  the  children  singing  the  accompany- 
ing song. 

**  Who'll  buy  my  eggs?  '*  is  a  good  play  to  exercise  them  in  counting. 
And  all  these  movement  plays  with  the  ball  arc  admirable  for  exercising 
the  body,  giving  it  agility,  grace  of  movement,  precision  of  eye  and 
touch.  These  things  will  accrue  all  the  more  surely  if  it  is  kept  pla}', 
and  no  constraining  sense  of  duty  is  called  on.  As  most  of  these  plan's 
are  not  solitary,  they  become  the  occasion  for  children's  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  the  teacher  must  watch  that  hilarity  does 
not  become  violence  or  rudeness  to  each  other,  but  furtherance  of  one 
another's  fun;  and  occasionally,  in  enforcing  this  harmony,  a  child  must 
be  removed  from  the  play  and  made  to  stand  in  a  comer  alone,  or  even 
outside  of  the  room,  till  the  desire  of  rejoining  his  companions  shall 
quicken  him  to  be  sufficiently  considerate  of  them  to  make  pleasant  play 
possible.  All  children  in  playing  together  learn  justice  and  social  graces, 
more  or  less,  because  they  find  that  without  fair  play  their  sport  is 
spoiled ;  but  this  play  must  be  supervised  by  the  Kindergartner,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  injustice,  selfishness,  and  quarreling.  A  Kinder- 
gartner, who  is  not  a  martinet,  and  who  is  herself  a  good  play -fellow, 
will  magnetize  the  children,  and  inspire  such  general  good- will  that 
unpleasantness  will  be  foreclosed  in  a  great  measure;  but  a  company 
of  children  are  generally  of  such  variety  of  temperament  and  different 
degrees  of  bodily  strength,  have  so  often  come  from  such  inadequate 
nursery  life  that  the  regulating  kindergartner  has  a  good  deal  to  do  to 
prevent  discords  and  secure  their  kindness  to  each  other  and  the  reason- 
able little  self-sacrifices  of  common  courtesy.  But  she  will  find  a  word 
is  often  enough;  the  question,  Is  that  right?  Would  you  like  to  have  any 
one  else  do  so?  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  all  the  play  to  a  full 
stop,  in  order  to  bring  the  common  conscience  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fairness  of  what  some  one  is  doing.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  be 
usked  not  of  the  class,  but  of  the  individual  culprit,  whether  what  is 
being  done  wrong  is  right  or  wrong?  The  child,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
class  upon  him,  will  generally  be  eager  to  confess  and  reform,  because 
the  moral  sense  is  quite  as  strong  as  self-love,  and  especially  when  re-in- 
forced  by  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  much  of 
little  faults,  and  the  first  indication  of  turning  to  the  rii^ht  must  Ix; 
accepted;  the  child  is  grateful  for  being  believed  in  and  trusted,  and  the 
wrong-doing  is  a  superficial  thing;  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  substantial 
being  of  the  child. 

Of  all  the  materials  used  in  Kindcrc:nrtcn  the  colored  balls  are  most 
purely  playthings;  and  there  are  none  of  the  plays  so  liable  to  b(?  riotous 
as  the  ball  plays.  There  is  Ihe  greatest  dilliculty  in  keeping  children 
from  l>eing  too  noisy,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  make  too  much  of  a  point  of  it. 
The  ball  seems  a  thing  of  life.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  good 
command  of  it.  It  excites  them  to  run  after  it;  and  shouts  and  laughter 
are  irrepressible.  But  there  are  roisonable  limits.  The  Kindergartner, 
in  conversation  beforehand,  should  make  them  see  that  llicy  may  get  too 
noisy,  and  tire  each  other,  and  she  will  easily  induce  them  to  agree  to 
itop  short  when  she  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  be  willing  to  stand  still  while 
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she  counts  twenty  five,  or  watches  the  second  hand  of  her  watch  go 
around  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  whole  minute,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
This  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  play,  and  to  pause  and  be  perfectly  still 
in  this  way,  will  give  them  some  conception  of  the  length  of  a  minute, 
and  teach  self-command,  as  well  as  make  a  pleasant  variety. 

The  ball  plays  should  always  be  accompanied  and  alternated,  in  the 
Kindergarten,  with  conversations  upon  the  ball,  naming  the  colors,  tell- 
ing which  are  primary,  which  are  secondary,  and  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence by  ficiving  them  pieces  of  glass  of  pure  carmine,  blue,  and  yellow, 
and  letting  them  put  two  upon  each  other,  and  hold  them  towards  the 
window,  and  so  realize  the  combinations  of  the  secondary  colors.  Ask 
them,  afterwards,  to  tell  what  colors  make  orange,  or  purple,  or  green, 
and  what  color  connects  the  orange  and  green ;  or  the  purple  and  orange, 
or  the  green  and  purple. 

One  of  the  other  exercises  on  the  day  of  using  the  First  Gift  may  be 
sewing  with  the  colored  threads  on  the  cards;  and  the  colors  maybe 
arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  connections,  etc.,  just  learned.  The  use  of 
the  First  Gift  need  only  be  once  a  week.  It  will  then  be  a  fresh  pleasure 
every  time  during  the  whole  of  the  Kindergarten  course,  even  if  it  should 
last  three  years.  After  the  children  have  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  colors,  their  combinations  and  connections,  the 
lessons  on  colors  may  I)e  varied  by  telling  them  that  tints  of  the  primary 
colors  and  of  the  secondary  colors  are  made  by  adding  white  to  them; 
and  shades  of  them  (which  will,  of  course,  be  darker)  by  adding  black  to 
them.  This  may  be  fllustrated  by  flowers,  as  may  various  combinations 
of  colors.  A  very  little  child,  whom  it  was  hard  to  train  even  to  the 
hilarious  and  gay  plays,  and  whose  attention  could  not  easily  be  fixed, 
surprised  a  teacher  one  day  by  his  aptitude  in  detecting  what  color  had 
been  mixed  with  red  to  make  a  very  glorious  pink  in  a  phlox.  This  child 
liked  to  sew,  but  was  very  impatient  of  putting  his  needle  into  any  special 
boles.  It  proved  to  be  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  colored  3'arns,  and  he 
was  always  eager  to  change  them  and  to  form  new  combinations.  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  here,  in  regard  to  ball-playing,  from  which  I 
have  digressed  to  colors,  that  the  ball  is  the  last  plaything  of  men  as  well 
as  the  first  with  chUdren. 

The  object  teaching  upon  the  ball  is  strictly  inexhaustible.  Children 
learn  pnictically,  by  means  of  it,  the  laws  of  motion.  Beware  of  any 
strictly  scientific  teaching  of  these  laws  in  temu.  You  may  make  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  incidence  and  reflection, 
by  simply  telling  them  that  if  they  strike  the  ball  straight  against  the  wall 
opposite,  it  will  bound  straight  back  to  them,  and  then  ask  them  whether 
it  returns  to  tbem  when  they  strike  it  in  a  slanting  direction.  By  and  by 
this  knowledge  can  be  used  to  give  meaning  to  a  scientific  expression. 
It  is  a  first  principle  that  the  object,  motion,  or  action  should  precede  the 
word  that  names  them.  This  is  Froebel's  uniform  method,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  when  the  scientific  study  docs  come,  it  shall  be  substantia],  mental 
life,  and  not  mere  superficial  talk.  It  is  the  laws  of  thingn  that  are  the 
laws  of  thovght;  and  thought  must  precede  all  attempt  at  logic,  or  logic 
will  be  deceptive,  not  reasonable.     Most  erroneous  speculation  has  it» 
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roots  in  mistakes  about  words,  which  it  is  fatal  to  divorce  from  what  they 
express  of  nature,  or  to  use  without  taking  in  their  full  meaning. 

In  the  easy  mood  of  mind  that  attends  the  lively  play  of  childhood, 
impressions  are  made  clearly;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  educator  to 
have  all  the  child's  notions  associated  with  significant  words,  as  can  only 
be  done  by  his  becoming  their  companion  in  the  play  and  talking  about 
it,  as  children  always  incline  to  do.  It  is  half  the  pleasure  of  their  play 
to  represent  it  in  words  as  they  are  playing.  In  the  nui"sery  the  mothers 
play  with  the  child,  and  all  her  dealings  with  it  are  expressed  in  words 
that  are  important  lessons  in  language;  and,  together  with  language,  we 
g^ve  a  Ic^on  in  manners,  by  first  trotting  a  child  gently  and  then  jounc- 
ingly  to  the  words,  "  This  is  the  way  the  gentle  folks  go,  this  is  the  way 
the  gentle  folks  go;  and  this  is  the  way  the  country  folks  go,  this  is  the 
way  the  country  folks  go— bouncing  and  jouncing  and  jumping  so."  To 
describe  what  they  are  doing  in  little  rhymes  when  playing  ball,  makes  it 
a  mental  as  well  as  physical  play  of  faculty,  and  Frabel  publi.shed  a 
hundred  little  rhjrmes,  and  the  music  for  as  many  ball  plays. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  lesson  for  children  to  learn,  that  the  same 
things  seem  different  in  different  circumstances.  The  fact  that  white 
light  is  composed  of  different-colored  rays  can  be  illustrated  by  giving 
the  children  prisms  to  hold  up  in  the  sunshine;  and  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  colors  of  the  sky  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  when  the 
clouds  act  as  prisms,  and  to  the  rainbow.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten 
age  will  be  so  much  engaged  with  the  beautiful  phenomenon  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  ask  questions  as  to  how  the  light  is  separated  by  the 
prism  and  clouds;  they  will  rest  in  the  fact.  But  if,  by  chance,  analytic 
reflection  has  supervened,  and  they  do,  then  a  large  ball  on  which  all  the 
six  colors  are  arranged  in  lines  meridian- wise,  to  which  a  string  is  attached 
at  one  pole,  or  both  poles,  can  be  given  them,  and  they  be  told  to  whirl  it 
very  swiftly.  This  will  present  the  phenomenon  of  the  merging  of  the 
colors  to  the  eye  by  motion,  so  that  the  ball  looks  whitish,  from  which 
you  can  proced  to  speak  of  light  as  being  composed  of  multitudinous 
little  balls,  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  in  motion,  and  so  looking  white. 

If  some  uncommon  little  investigator  should  persist  to  ask  why  things 
seem  to  be  other  than  they  are,  he  must  be  plainly  told  that  the  reason  is 
in  something  about  his  eyes  which  he  cannot  understand  now,  but  will 
learn  by  and  by  when  he  goes  to  school  and  learns  optics. 

Children  are  only  to  be  entertained  in  the  Kindergarten  with  the  facts 
of  nature  that  develop  the  organs  of  perception,  but  a  skillful  teacher  who 
reads  Tyndall's  charming  books  and  the  photographic  journals  may  bring 
into  the  later  years  of  the  Kindergarten  period  many  pretty  phenomena 
of  light  and  colors,  which  shall  increase  the  stock  of  facts  on  which  the 
scientific  mind,  when  it  shall  be  developed,  may  work,  or  which  the  future 
painter  may  make  use  of  in  his  art. 

When  Allston  painted  his  great  picture  of  Uriel,  whose  background 
was  the  sun,  he  thought-  out  carefully  the  means  of  producing  the  daz- 
zling effect,  and  drew  lines  of  all  the  rainbow  colors  in  their  order,  side 
by  side,  after  having  put  on  his  canvas  a  ground  of  the  three  primary 
colors  mixed.     When  the  picture  was  first  exhibited  at  Somerset  House 
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the  effect  was  dazzling,  and  it  was  bought  at  once  by  Lord  Egremont,  in 
a  transport  of  delight;  and  for  twice  the  sum  the  artist  put  upon  it,  that 
is,  six  hundred  guineas.  I  do  not  know  whether  time  may  not  have 
dimmed  its  l)rilliancy,  since  paint  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  but  to  paint  the 
sun  at  high  noon,  and  have  it  a  success,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  a  great 
feat;  and  art,  in  this  instance,  took  counsel  of  science  deliberately,  accord 
ing  to  the  artist's  confession.  But  perfect  sensuous  impressions  of  color 
and  its  combinations  were  the  btisis  of  both  the  science  and  the  art. 

This  lecture  is  getting  too  long,  and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  First 
Gift  has,  for  its  most  important  oflice,  to  develop  the  organ  of  sight,  which 
grows  by  seeing.  Colors  arou.se  intentional  seeing  by  the  delightful  im- 
pression they  make.  I  iMjlieve  that  color-bUndness  (which  our  army  exam- 
inations have  proved  to  be  as  common  as  want  of  ear  for  music)  may  be 
cured  by  intentional  exercise  of  the  organ  of  sight  in  a  systematic  way; 
just  as  ear  far  music  may  be  developed  in  those  who  are  not  bom  with  it 
Lowell  Mason  proved,  by  years  of  experiment  in  the  public  schools,  that 
the  musical  eiir  may  be  formed,  in  all  cases,  by  beginning  gently  with 
little  children,  giving  graduated  exercises  so  agreeable  to  them  as  to 
arouse  their  will  to  try  to  hear,  in  order  to  reproduce. 

That  you  may  receive  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  of  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  perception  actually  grow  by  exercise  unth  intention,  I  will 
relate  to  you  a  fact  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  l^ecame  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  who  gave  him, 
among  his  first  exercises,  two  fish  scales  to  look  at  through  a  very  power- 
ful microscope,  asking  him  to  find  out  and  tell  all  their  differences.  At 
first  they  appeared  exactly  alike,  but  on  peering  through  the  microscope 
all  the  time  that  he  dared  to  use  his  eyes  for  a  month,  he  found  them  full 
of  differences;  and  he  afterwards  said  that  "it  was  the  best  month's  woiic 
he  ever  did,  to  form  the  scientifie  eye  which  could  detect  differences  ever 
after,  at  a  glance,''  and  proved  to  him  an  invaluable  talent  and  gave  him 
exceptional  authority  with  scientists. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

<«  The  child  does  not  become  man  but  he  is  bam  man."  In  the  onity 
of  human  life  lies  the  explanation  of  its  different  phases.  All  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  nature  exist  in  the  newborn  child ;  for  *<  What 
is  not  in  man  can  never  be  evolved  from  man/'  and  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  but  the  successive  stages  of  one 
organic  process  of  developmeDt 

Obviously,  therefore,  human  life  must  be  read  backwards  if  we  would 
grasp  its  significance.  We  do  not  understand  the  oak  from  the  acorn, 
but  the  acorn  from  the  oak.  The  noonday  explains  to  us  the  sunrise, 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  spring-time  are  interpreted  by  their  fulfillment 
in  the  harvest.  So  maturity  reveals  to  us  the  holy  mystery  of  child- 
hood, and  it  was  He  *'  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man,"  who  set  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  bade  them  learn  from  him  how 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Equally  clear  is  it  that  we  learn  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  our 
individual  lives  through  society  and  history.  They  paint  life  for  us  on 
a  wide  canvas,  and  in  a  true  perspective.  Through  them  we  separate 
what  in  ourselves  is  essential  and  permanent  from  what  is  accidental 
and  transitory ;  from  them  we  learn  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tend- 
ing and  the  ends  we  blindly  seek ;  in  them  we  find  the  solution  of  our 
contradictions,  the  answers  to  our  enigmas  and  the  vindication  of  our 
hopes. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  thoughts  is,  that  the  child  is  potentially 
a  man,  and  the  individual  man  is  potentially  mankind. 

As  all  force  must  exert  itself,  and  as  its  activity  is  always  expression 
of  its  essential  nature,  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  forces  in  the 
child  may  be  clearly  traced  in  his  manifestations.  Our  tendency  to  trace 
these  manifestations  to  a  purely  physical  source  is  a  great  error,  because 
the  child  is  never  a  purely  physical  being.  If  the  man  Columbus  is 
to  be  driven  by  the  spirit  within  him  to  venture  on  the  pathless  ocean 
in  search  of  a  new  world,  may  not  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  this  spirit 
cause  the  joy  of  baby  Columbus  in  the  great  unknown  '*  outK)f-doors  ?  " 
Must  not  Mozart  as  a  baby  have  loved  sweet  sounds,  and  Titian  have 
rejoiced  in  rich  colors,  and  Phidias  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  harmonious 
forms  ?  "  Can  you  tell,  oh  mother,"  writes  Frobel,  "  when  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  your  child  begins?  Can  you  trace  the  boundary-line 
which  separates  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  soul?  In  God's 
world,  just  because  it  is  God's  world,  the  law  of  all  things  is  continuity, 
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— there  are  and  can  be  no  abrupt  beginnings, — no  rade  transitions,  no 
to-day  which  is  not  based  upon  yesterday.  The  distant  stars  were 
shining  long  before  their  rays  reached  our  earth ;  the  seed  germinates  in 
darkness,  and  is  growing  long  l)efore  we  can  see  its  growth;  so  in  the 
depths  of  the  infant  soul  a  process  goes  on  which  is  hidden  from  our 
ken,  yet  ufion  which  hangs  more  than  we  can  dream  of  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery." 

We  are  told  of  the  one  ideal  mother  that  she  kept  all  her  child's  say- 
ings in  her  heart,  and  we  cannot  but  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  she 
alone  of  all  the  mothers  of  men  knew  the  end  of  her  son's  life  from  the 
beginning.  The  more  clearly  we  realize  in  our  souls  the  ideal  of  man- 
hood, the  more  reverently  will  we  study  the  instructive  utterances  and 
actions  of  the  child. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  significance  of  the  child's  manifestations 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  why  he  is  doing  it 
On  the  contrary  we  know  him  all  the  better  because  he  does  not  knoiv 
himself.  Self-knowledge  brings  self-control,  and  consciousness  hides 
what  instinct  reveals.  The  special  value  of  the  first  period  of  life  lies 
in  the  spontaneous  expression  of  its  uncomprehended  powers,  and,  in 
the  blind  directness  of  the  child's  impulses,  we  clearly  read  their 
nature  and  their  end. 

In  studying  children  we  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between 
childhood  and  the  individual  child.  The  demands  of  the  latter  may  be 
selfish  exactions,  and  to  yield  to  them  is  only  to  stimulate  caprice, — ^the 
demands  of  the  former  must  indicate  universal  and  necessary  conditions 
of  development.  The  one  may  have  their  source  in  a  perverted  indi- 
viduality,— the  other  can  be  rooted  only  in  the  essential  nature  of  man. 
Only  very  shallow  thought  ever  sets  up*  as  a  standard  the  individoal 
consciousness,  while  true  insight  into  the  universal  is  the  kernel  of  all 
philosophy,  and  the  practical  application  of  this  insight  the  kernel  of 
all  education. 

It  is  Frobel's  distinctive  merit  to  have  turned  the  light  of  these 
truths  full  upon  the  first  period  of  life.  Realizing  profoundly  the  con- 
tinuity of  individual  life,  he  traced  the  conscious  powers  of  the  man 
back  to  their  instinctive  l>eginnings,  and,  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  organic  unity  of  mankind,  he  found  in  the  parallel  between  the  life 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  not  merely  a  scientific  generalization,  hot 
a  clew  to  the  manifestations  of  the  child  and  a  guide  for  his  develop- 
ment.  He  has  shown  that  human  culture  in  all  its  branches  is  reflected 
in  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  child,  and  dimly  responded  to  by  the 
inptinctive  sympathy  of  the  mother, — has  analyzed  the  games  and  songs 
which  have  delighted  the  children  of  all  races  and  of  all  ages,  and 
brought  to  li^ht  their  hidden  meaning;  has  reproduced  them  in  his 
"  Moth»r  Play  and  Nurse*  y  Songs  "  in  a  form  adequate  to  this  at(;ained 
insight ;  and  through  this  very  remarkable  book  has  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  periods  of  life,  taught  to 
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mothers  the  hitherto  unrecognized  aim  of  their  own  acts,  and  enabled 
them  to  exert  upon  their  children,  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  a 
continuous  influence  tending  towai'ds  a  clearly  perceived  end. 

The  highest  form  of  the  child's  self-expression  is  play,  and  if  we  ob- 
serve this  play  carefully  we  shall  find  that  it  has  three  very  interesting 
aspects.  It  is,  first,  the  reproduction  of  experiences ;  second,  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  particular  child ;  third,  a 
revelation  on  the  instinctive  plane  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  a 
reflection  of  the  course  of  human  development.  Let  us  consider  these 
different  aspects  in  detail. 

1.  It  is  a  truth,  which  we  must  never  forget,  that  no  one  ever  has, 
ever  will  or  ever  can  really  know  anything  except  that  which  he  has  lived 
through.  We  comprehend  what  is  around  us  only  as  we  reproduce  it  in 
ourselves,  and  detect  the  outward  signs  of  that  only  which  we  have  in- 
wardly experienced.  The  proverbial  wisdoni  of  all  nations  "  sets  the 
thief  to  catch  the  thief."  The  sin  hidden  deep  in  our  hearts  starts  with 
a  guilty  blush  to  our  cheeks  when  confronted  with  its  own  image.  To 
the  eyes  of  love  the  world  is  full  of  lovers.  The  heart  that  has  bled 
knows  how  to  pity  the  bleeding  heart.  The  soul  that  has  been  tempted 
grows  strong  to  help.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  grows 
clear  to  our  minds  as  we  realize  that  only  by  becoming  man  could  God 
lift  men  to  himself. 

Deepest  truths  have  widest  reach,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  this  insight  to  the  child's  delight  in  reproducing  in  his  plays 
the  life  around  him.  The  fact  is  so  general  that  it  scarcely  needs  illus- 
tration. A  mother  of  my  acquaintance  was  invited,  in  due  form,  by  her 
little  daughter  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  two  of  her 
dolls,  and  looking  into  the  doll-house  was  amused  to  see  a  complete 
mimic  representation  of  a  wedding  party.  But  what  was  her  horror  on 
the  next  day  to  find  the  wedding  succeeded  by  a  funeral,  and  twenty 
jointed  dolls  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  holding  tiny  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eyes,  sitting  round  a  coffin  in  which  lay  the  same  doll  who  had 
played  the  part  of  bride.  I  have  seen  a  child  not  four  years  old  repeat 
witii  her  paper-dolls  all  the  experiences  of  her  own  little  life.  A  basin 
of  water  represented  the  ocean,  a  paper  boat  the  steamer  in  which  she 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  blocks  arranged  in  different  ways  stood  for 
differenf  cities,  and  the  little  one's  memories  gathered  themselves  into 
a  connected  whole  in  her  dramatic  reproductions.  I  recall  a  little  boy 
whose  favorite  amusement  was  to  fasten  himself  to  the  hitching-post  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  there  prance  and  rear  and  struggle  to  break 
loose, — another  who,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  clothes,  would  pin 
all  the  feathers  he  could  find  to  his  back,  and  then  dig  with  hands  and 
nails,  imitating  chickens  in  their  search  for  food, — and  a  little  girl,  who, 
with  wild  desire  to  fly,  spread  her  arms  and  jumped  from  the  roof  of  a 
back  building  twelve  feet  high  into  the  yard  below.  **  What  the  child 
imitates,"  says  Frobel,  *'he  is  trying  to  understand." 
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2.  This  phase  of  play  is,  however,  the  least  important  one.  A. 
deeper  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  through  it  the  child  stamps  km- 
self  upon  his  experiences,  and  shows  the  form  of  his  re-action  against 
the  external  world.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is  hidden  a  some- 
thing which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  men,  a  power  of  TeaAiziug 
universal  truths  in  a  particular  form,  a  capacity  for  adding  himself  to 
all  that  he  receives,  and  organizing  varied  and  conflicting  experiences 
in  the  unity  of  his  personality.  This  individual  element  is  the  one 
unchangeable  fact  about  each  one  of  us.  Feelings  may  modify,  opin- 
ions alter,  bad  tendencies  be  overcome  and  virtues  conquered,  but 
through  all  the  undefinable  something  which  makes  a  man  himself 
remains.  It  determines  the  effect  of  external  influences,  makes  the 
meat  of  one  man  the  poison  of  another,  teaches  one  man  to  love  what 
another  man  hates,  shows  to  one  man  beauties  to  which  another  is 
blind,  and  thrills  one  man  with  melodies  to  which  another  is  deaf.  It 
rushes  into  expression  in  the  play  of  the  child,  in  the  song  of  the  poet, 
in  the  system  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  the  prayer  of  the  saint.  It 
wraps  each  man  in  mystery  as  in  a  garment,  yet  gives  each  man  valid- 
ity among  his  fellow-men.  In  one  word  it  is  the  divine  spark  we  bring 
with  us  into  the  world;  its  burning  is  our  being;  its  shining  is  our  life. 
How  reverently  then  should  we  watch  its  flrst  feeble  glimmerings  1 
How  jealously  should  we  guard  the  child's  play  from  any  influences 
which  might  defeat  its  end. 

3.  The  third  aspect  of  play  had,  however,  the  greatest  charm  for 
Frobel,  and  he  loved  chiefly  to  trace  in  the  games  of  children  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  progressive  life  of  humanity.  He  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  child's  love  for  running  and  wrestling,  and  for  all  games  of  physical 
prowess,  and  that  first  stage  of  human  society  when  all  men  were  hunt- 
ers, warriors  and  athletes.  He  connects  the  child's  love  for  digging  in 
the  ground  with  that  agricultural  instinct  which  transformed  nomadic 
tribes  into  nations  of  husbandmen.  He  shows  us  the  germ  of  "  rights 
and  property  "  in  the  boy's  love  of  ownership,  opens  our  eyes  to  see  in 
mud  pies  a  faint  struggle  of  the  plastic  instinct,  persuades  us  to  hear 
in  the  rhythmic  cooing  of  the  baby  a  prophecy  of  music,  and  bids  ua 
reverence  the  dawn  of  science  in  the  eager  habit  of  investigation.  Bat 
he  lingers  most  lovingly  of  all  over  those  manifestations  which  reveal 
essential  human  nature  and  essential  human  connections,  and  never 
tires  of  following  the  soul  as  it  struggles  from  darkness  into  light  and 
comes  to  know  its  relations  to  nature,  to  man  and  to  GkxL 

I  have  given  this  general  outline  of  Frobel's  thought  merely  as  a 
clew  to  his  interpretations  of  infancy  and  childhood.  He  himself  rarely 
stated  his  ruling  ideas  but  always  presupposed  them.  They  were  thft 
air  he  breathed,  the  light  he  saw  by.  The  real  interest  of  his  syBtflm 
is  in  its  detail.  The  idea  of  organic  connection  was  not  new  with  hiniy 
neither  can  he  be  dismissed  when  we  have  traced  his  thought  to  this 
root.    He  has  seen  as  no  man  ever  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  and 
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he  has  traced,  as  no  man  before  him  had  done,  the  subtle  connections 
between  what  seems  most  trivial  and  what  we  all  acknowledge  to  be 
most  true.  To  give  a  few  of  these  connections  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter, — that  some  one  may  be  led  through  what  I  write  to  read  what 
Frobel  himself  has  written, — the  hope  that  guides  my  pen. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  while  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  every  healthy  child  is  its  love  of  movement,  it  took  all  the  scornful 
eloquence  of  Rousseau  to  tear  off  the  bandages  which  for  generations 
mothers  had  wrapped  tightly  around  the  leg^  of  their  babies.  It  shows 
us  that  maternal  instinct  is  not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  that  in  one 
case  at  least  babyhood  has  profited  by  the  generalizations  of  science. 
In  all  nature  nothing  develops  without  activity, — movement  and  life 
are  almost  synonymous  terms.  The  visible  world  on  which  we  gaze  is 
only  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  invisible  forces,  and  "  everything 
that  is  does  not  exist  a  single  moment  by  itself,  but  only  through  a  con- 
stant reciprocal  action  with  all  that  surrounds  it.''  Tirelessly  the  plan- 
ets circle  in  their  course  around  the  sun, — tirelessly  the  moving  sap 
builds  up  the  plant,  and  the  blood  in  its  circulation  renews  the  life  of 
the  animaL  Man  cannot  escape  the  universal  law.  To  be  strong  and 
grow  he  must  be  active,  and  so  nature  who  makes  of  every  necessity  an 
instinct  sends  her  children  sti'etching  and  kicking  into  the  world. 

Parallel  with  the  child's  joy  in  movement  is  his  delight  in  moving 
objects.  Keenly  alive  himself,  he  rejoices  in  the  external  sign  of  life. 
The  life  within  him  recognizes  the  life  without,  and  as  he  watches  the 
galloping  horse,  sees  the  bird  flying  through  the  air,  or  tries  to  catch 
the  little  fish  that  darts  under  the  water,  he  feels  in  each  a  something 
akin  to  himself.  His  pleasure  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  activity  he 
sees  is  strong  and  free ;  impeded  movement  wakes  in  him  always  some 
measure  of  discontent. 

But  life  not  only  recognizes  life,  it  tends  also  to  project  itself,  and 
the  child  communicates  his  own. vitality  even  to  inanimate  objects.  He 
whips  the  naughty  stool  over  which  he  stumbles,  pats  the  stick  which 
he  bestrides,  and  chatters  incessantly  to  his  unresponsive  playthings. 
Whatever  he  feels  within  him  he  imputes  to  the  objects  around  him, 
and  for  him  there  exists  nothing  that  is  not  alive. 

It  is  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  this  vitalizing  tendency  of 
childhood,  to  remember  that  the  earliest  form  of  religion  is  always 
fetichism,  and  that  the  essence  of  fetichism  is  worship  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  the  individual  forms.  It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  sci- 
ence in  its  first  crude  form  ascribes  validity  to  isolated  objects,  and  very 
slowly  grows  into  the  knowledge  that  things  are  only  vanishing  phases 
of  forces.  But  most  significant  of  all  is  the  realization  that  the  deepest 
truth  is  dimly  shadowed  in  these  imperfect  forms,  and  that  when  Fhi- 
kMophy  has  read  the  **  open  secret  of  the  Universe,"  she  confirms  the 
instinct  of  the  child  and  the  savage  and  declares  again  the  Universal 
Ule.    Frobel  believed  that  the  painful  struggle  which  in  history  has 
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marked  the  transition  from  the  cruder  to  the  more  perfect  insight  might 
be  spared  the  individual  if  the  child's  presentiments  of  the  real  truth 
of  things  were  rightly  understood  and  fostered.  Who  can  say  that  he 
may  not  be  right  ? 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  thus  far  clear,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  manifestations  of  the  child, — love  of  movement,  delight  in  mov- 
ing objects,  and  the  imputing  of  life  to  inanimate  things, — all  have  one 
source,  viz. :  the  life  of  the  child ;  and  that  the  end,  of  which  they 
are  the  beginning,  is  reached  when  life  culminates  in  oonsciousneas 
and  creation,  and  when  the  world  is  recognized  as  a  reflection  of  the  life 
of  God.  The  connection  is  real  though  remote,  and  gives  significance 
to  the  simplest  efforts  to  meet  the  indicated  needs.  Hence  Frobel's 
followers  study  with  reverence  the  little  games  in  which  the  chUd  rep- 
resents by  the  movement  of  his  hands,  arms  or  fingers,  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  the  flying  of  birds,  the  trotting  of  horses,  the  circular  motion 
of  the  mill  wheel  or  the  swift  turning  of  the  weathercock.  In  eacb 
game  a  particular  movement  is  emphasized,  and  from  this  standpoint 
we  see  in  these  simple  exercises  the  germ  of  gymnastics  and  the  begin- 
ning of  definite  physical  training,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
representation  of  the  life  around  him,  the  child's  sympathies  are  qmd[- 
ened  and  his  observation  roused.  The  baby  who  has  played  that  he  is 
a  little  bird  will  notice  the  next  bird  he  sees  with  keener  interest;  he 
has  made  the  life  of  the  bird  his  own,  transubstantiated  it  as  it  were 
into  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Frobel  thinks  too,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  movement  stirs  a  presentiment  of  its  cause,  and  that  thus  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  transition  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from 
objects  to  forces  and  from  form  to  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  all  these  games  are  accompanied  by  simple  words,  which,  reacting 
on  the  child's  thought,  interpret  to  him  his  action,  and  that  these  words 
are  set  to  simple  tunes  intended  to  stir  a  feeling  corresponding  to  act 
and  thought. 

I  translate  Frobel's  comments  on  the  game  of  the  weathercock  and 
the  game  of  the  fishes  as  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of  treating  them 
all. 

In  the  game  of  the  weathercock  the  forearm  of  the  child  is  held  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  hand  extended  so  that 
the  four  fingers  represent  the  tail  of  the  weathercock,  the  palm  hii 
body  and  the  thumb  his  neck  and  head.  In  this  position  the  hand  If 
slowly  moved  to  and  fro,  while  the  mother  sings : 

As  the  cock  upon  the  tower 
Turns  himself  in  wind  and  shower, 
So  yon  can  turn  your  little  hand 
While  like  the  tower  you  steady  stand. 

"  This  play,**  you  say,  "  is  so  very  simple."  True,  yet  it  always  ds* 
lights  your  child.    See,  not  with  what  pleasure  only,  bat  with  whtt 
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earnestness  be  moves  his  little  hand  when  you  bid  him  show  how  the 
weathercock  turns.  Why  is  he  so  pleased  and  yet  so  serious  ?  Ilave 
you  not  noticed  that  when  you  hold  a  moving  object  before  your  child 
in  such  a  way  that  the  moving  cause  is  not  apparent,  that  to  search 
for  this  moving  cause  gives  the  child  more  pleasure  than  tlie  moving 
object  itself?  His  pleasure  in  moving  his  hand  has  the  same  basis.  He 
feels  and  controls  the  source  of  a  movement,  the  cause  of  an  effect ;  it 
is  this  which  fills  him  with  such  serious  joy.  He  is  experiencing  the 
fact  that  a  moving  object  has  its  ground  in  a  moving  force,  soon  he  will 
conclude  that  living  objects  have  their  ground  iu  living  forces. 

So  far  Frobel  in  explanation  of  the  baby.  The  rest  of  the  commen- 
tary traces  in  an  older  child  the  development  of  feeling  into  partial 
insight. 

On  a  windy,  almost  stormy  day,  the  children  follow  their  busy 
mother  as  she  goes  out  of  doors  and  hangs  up  the  clothes  she  has 
been  washing  that  they  may  dry.  Where  will  not  children  love  to 
follow  when  the  busy  mother  leads  1 

Hark  how  the  weathercock  creaks  on  the  tower ;  the  wind  moves  it 
now  here,  now  there.  Here  comes  a  hen  and  cock ;  they  are  not  turned 
around  like  the  weathercock,  but  the  wind  blows  the  feathers  in  their 
tails  from  side  to  side.  Hear  how  the  clothes  rustle  on  the  line ;  they 
rustle  loudly  as  though  telling  a  story  of  the  strong  wind.  The  rust- 
ling delights  the  children.  Quickly  the  boy  fastens  a  cloth  to  his  stick 
and  high  in  the  air  it  waves  and  chatters  of  the  wind ;  so  too  waves 
the  handkerchief  in  the  little  girl's  outstretched  hand.  But  higher  and 
freer  than  cloth  or  handkerchief  the  kite  sails  through  the  air.  See 
its  proud  owner  as  with  face  aglow  he  watches  it  rise  towards  the  sky  1 
Clap,  clap,  clap,  how  the  wind  drives  the  windmill  round  and  round, 
and  behold,  hearing  the  sound  out  runs  a  little  boy  with  his  paper  wind- 
mill which  turns  more  and  more  swiftly  as  he  runs  fast  and  ever  faster. 
The  mother  yonder  can  scarcely  guard  her  baby  daughter  from  the 
force  of  the  storm,  and  the  man  has  hard  work  to  keep  his  balance  and 
not  stagger  in  the  raging  wind  1 

"  Mother  this  is  a  very  fierce  wind  ;  it  makes  everything  bend  and 
shake.  See  how  little  sister's  hair  is  flying,  and  how  the  clothes  dance 
on  the  line.  Where  does  the  wind  come  from,  mother,  and  how  does  it 
make  things  rustle  and  flutter  ?  "  "  If  I  were  to  try  to  tell  you,  my  child, 
bow  the  wind  comes  you  would  not  understand  me ;  but  this  much  you 
can  understand  even  now.  A  strong  power  like  this  wind  can  do  many 
things  great  and  small,  and  you  see  these  though  you  cannot  see  the 
wind  itself.  There  are  many  great  powers  which  we  know  of  though 
we  cannot  see  them.  See,  your  little  hand  moves  but  you  cannot 
see  the  power  that  moves  it.  Begin  by  believing  in  power;  later 
you  will  understand  better  whence  it  comes ;  but  you  will  never,  never 
see  it." 

In  the  fish  game  which  is  a  great  favorite,  the  child  represents  the 
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swimming  of  the  fishes  by  a  very  rapid  movement  of  the  fingers.    The 

words  sung  are : 

See  how  within  the  shallow  stream 
The  silvery  little  fishes  gleam  ; 
See  how  they  dart  along  the  ground 
Chasing  each  other  round  and  round. 

Frbbel's  explanation  refers  to  the  pleasure  of  children  in  watching 
the  real  fish  dart  through  the  water,  with  which  experience  the  game  is 
obviously  connected. 

**  Birds  and  fishes,  fishes  and  birds,  these  give  the  child  a  pleasure 
which  is  always  fresh.  Why  ? — Is  it  not  because  they  seem  so  independ- 
ent in  their  movement,  and  the  water  and  air  in  which  they  move  are  so 
clear  and  pure?  Purity,  freedom  and  imimpeded  activity, — these  are 
the  sources  of  the  child's  joy  and  the  needs  of  his  soul.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  the  child  likes  better  than  to  chase  the  bird  and  catch  the 
fish.  Is  not  that  a  contradiction  ?  Nay,  mother,  to  me  it  seems  not  so. 
In  the  bird  your  child  is  trying  to  catch  the  bird's  free  flight,  in  the 
fish  his  quick  and  joyous  motion.  But  the  fish  and  bird  when  caught 
give  no  gladness.  Within  must  freedom  be  won,  within  must  activity 
be  developed,  within  must  purity  be  felt  as  the  atmosphere  of  life.  Try, 
mother,  to  bring  these  truths  in  faintest  forebodings  near  to  your  child, 
and  they  shall  be  in  him  a  well-spring  of  peace  and  joy." 

It  was  Frobel's  recognition  of  the  child's  love  of  movement  and  mov- 
ing objects  which  led  him  to  choose  the  ball  as  his  first  plaything.  As 
the  separate  faculties  of  the  child  sleep  in  the  unity  of  his  unconscious 
life,  and  this  life  shows  itself  in  a  general  and  indefinite  activity,  so  the 
qualities  of  all  material  things  are  embodied  in  the  ball  and  express 
their  harmonious  union  in  its  extreme  moveableness.  The  ball  is  thus 
the  external  counterpart  of  the  child,  its  unity  corresponding  to  his  be- 
ing, its  ready  moveableness  to  his  intense  life,  and  its  indefiniteness  mak- 
ing it  the  fit  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  indefinite  thought.  He 
rolls  it,  he  tosses  it,  he  bounces  it ;  fastened  to  a  string  he  moves  it  up 
and  down,  right  and  left,  round  and  round.  He  makes  it  creep  like 
the  mouse,  fly  like  the  bird,  swim  like  the  fish,  climb  like  the  squirrel 
Soon  he  begins  to  notice  form ;  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  marbles,  are 
round  like  his  ball,  and  gradually  by  instinctive  comparison  of  balls  of 
different  colors  he  recognizes  color  and  abstracts  it  from  form.  His 
ball  is  thus,  as  Frobel  says,  a  key  to  the  outward  world  and  an  awakener 
of  the  mind.  lie  both  sees  himself  in  it  and  expresses  himself  through 
it,  and  throujrli  this  reflection  and  expression  learns  to  know  himself 
and  the  world  around  him.  Herein  lies  its  charm  for  the  children  of 
all  races  an<l  ages,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  balls  even  among 
the  remains  of  such  a  primitive  people  as  the  lake  dwellers  of  Switze^ 
land.     Instinctive  choices  show  universal  needs  and  adaptations. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that  Frol)el  did  not  mean  that  babies 
should  have  object  lessons  on  form,  color  and  movement  given  through 
the  ball,  yet  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so  when  he  is  gravely  accused  of 
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this  iatention,  and  when  some  who  call  themselves  his  followers  have 
perverted  the  ball  to  this  use.  Frobel  meant  the  child  to  play  with 
the  ball  just  as  freely  and  instinctively  as  the  kitten  does,  but  he  wished 
the  mother  to  know  and  point  the  meaning  of  this  play,  helping  the 
young  mind  thus  to  accumulate  experiences  and  develop  energies. 

Another  peculiarity  of  childhood,  upon  which  Frobel  lays  great 
stress,  is  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  distant  objects.  '*  Heaven,"  says 
Wordswoi-th,  "  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy."  "  We  know  not  of  changes, 
we  dream  not  of  spaces,"  writes  Mrs.  Browning,  describing  babyhood, 
and  she  adds  a  few  lines  farther  on,  <*  We  dream  we  can  touch  all  the 
stars  that  we  see."  Frobel  tells  with  great  sympathy  the  story  of  a 
little  boy  who  tried  to  climb  to  the  moon,  and  we  can  all  recall  illustra- 
tions of  the  childish  insensibility  to  distance,  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
<x>nnection  with  what  is  most  remote.  This  is  the  germ  from  which 
Frobel  would  develop  gradually  a  deep  intuition  of  the  oneness  of 
life, — leading  from  the  form  in  which  the  feeling  is  false  to  the  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  highest  truth.  Science  tells  us  that  **  if  a  single 
grain  of  sand  were  destroyed  the  universe  would  collapse,"  and  the 
deepest  utterance  of  spiritual  insight  is  '*  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
If  unity  and  connection  are  truths  of  nature  and  of  man  must  not 
forebodings  of  them  haunt  the  mind  from  birth  ?  And,  again  referring 
to  history  for  a  parallel,  is  it  not  fraught  with  meaning  that  man's  first 
monument  should  be  a  tower  which  he  vainly  hoped  might  connect  the 
«arth  and  sky  ? 

The  most  obvious  and  significant  parallel  between  the  development 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  lies  in  the  gradual  expansion  of  human 
relations.  History  shows  us  families  growing  into  tribes, — tribes  ex- 
panding and  combining  into  nations, — nations  waking  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  dependence, — the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  of  mankind 
dawning  slowly  in  the  consciousness  of  man, — the  brotherhood  of 
man  finding  its  cause  and  explanation  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  So 
the  physical  union  with  tlie  mother,  in  which  individual  life  begins, 
yanishes  in  a  deeper  union  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  love  thus  awak- 
•ened  extends  itself  to  father,^sister,  brother,  companions,  friends,  home, 
■country,  humanity  and  God.  Each  phase  of  this  prof^ressive  develop- 
ment rests  uix)n  that  which  went  before,  and  determines  that  which 
shall  come  after;  and  Frcihel  had  no  hesitation  in  connecting  the  first 
smile  with  which  the  baby  responds  to  his  mother's  tenderness  with 
that  devout  a.ssurance  of  union  with  God  which  fears  neither  height 
nor  depth,  neither  life  nor  death,  neitlier  things  present  nor  things  to 
come.  No  wonder  that  He  whovse  life  was  the  revelation  of  life's  deep- 
est truth,  and  with  whom  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  one,  should 
exclaim  with  terrible  emphasis,  "  It  were  better  for  thee  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  thy  neck,  and  thou  wert  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  than  that  thou  shouldst  offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

No  person  can  visit  a  foundling  asylum  without  being  struck  with 
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the  listless  and  indifferent  expression  of  the  baby  faces.  During  t 
visit  of  more  than  an  hour  to  the  celebrated  asylum  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  a  thousand  babies  are  cared  for,  I  neither  saw  a  single  smile  nor 
heard  a  single  cry.  It  seemed  as  though  the  babies  were  hopelessly  bewil- 
dered by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  faces  around  them.  We  have  all 
noticed  how  a  strange  face  will  make  a  baby  cry,  and  how  restless  and 
irritable  even  older  children  are  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings. 
Yet  how  many,  especially  among  the  rich,  drag  their  little  children 
from  plac^  to  place,  confusing  the  tender  minds  with  rapidly  succeeding 
impressions,  and  dissipating  feeling  in  a  thousand  frivolous  channels, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  happy  home. 

According  to  Frubel,  when  the  child  has  learned  to  stand  and  walk 
alone  he  comes  to  the  first  crisis  in  his  history.  From  a  state  of  com- 
plete physical  union  with  his  mother  he  has  passed  into  a  state  of  rela- 
tive independence.  If  his  affections  have  been  roused  as  his  sense  of 
personality  has  developed, — if  he  has  learned  to  love  his  mother  while 
learning  to  separate  himself  from  her, — then  the  best  foundation  for 
moral  and  social  relationships  has  been  securely  laid.  Separation 
should  tend  always  to  a  deeper  union.  The  baby's  first  tottering  steps 
should  be  always  towards  his  mother's  outstretched  arms  and  loving 
heart. 

Who  that  has  ever  tried  to  amuse  a  baby  has  not  played  the  Hiding 
Game  ?  How  many  of  us  have  ever  analyzed  the  secret  of  its  fascina- 
tion? You  throw  a  handkerchief  over  your  own  face,  or  over  the 
baby's,  only  to  snatch  it  away  the  next  minute,  and  the  child  seems 
never  to  tire  of  this  simple  alternation  of  hiding  and  finding.  What- 
ever gives  constant  pleasure  is  in  some  way  connected  with  develop- 
ment, and  this  simple  game  illustrates  the  universal  law  which  lifts 
feelings  into  consciousness  by  contrasting  them  with  their  opposites. 
"Why  is^t,"  Frdbel  asks  the  mother,  "that  your  baby  loves  to  hide? 
He  might  lie  unhidden  in  your  arms,  on  your  knee,  close  to  y^our  heart, 
and,  lying  thus,  see  ever  your  eyes  looking  back  into  his  own.  Does 
he  want  to  conceal  himself  from  you — to  be  separated  from  you  ?  God 
forbid !  He  hides  himself  for  the  happiness  of  being  found,  and  seeks 
instinctively,  through  momentary  alienation,  to  quicken  and  intensify 
his  feeling  of  union  with  you."  For  the  same  reason,  the  older  child 
loves  the  fairytales  which  lift  him  out  of  his  own  life.  The  youth 
needs  travel  in  strange  lands  in  order  to  understand  his  own.  Educa- 
tion immerses  the  student  in  the  past  that  he  may  truly  read  the  secret 
of  the  present,  and  God  teaches  his  children  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
love  and  life  through  sorrow  and  death.  In  all  attempts  to  apply  this 
law,  the  important  thing  is  to  remember  that  alienation  is  always 
means  to  an  end.  The  child  may  dwell  on  wonders  until  his  own  life 
seems  vapid  to  him;  the  youth,  by  too  long  absence  from  his  countiy, 
may  wreck  his  patriotism  ;  the  student  may  lose  himself  so  completely 
in  the  past  that  he  can  never  find  himself  in  the  present ;  and  selfish- 
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n668  too  often  perverts  the  lessons  of  grief.  The  truth  lies  not  in  con- 
trasts, but  in  their  mediation,  and  Frobel  is  careful  to  point  out  to  the 
mother  the  injury  she  may  do  her  child  if  she  fails  to  respond  to  the  joy 
lie  feels  in  bis  renewed  and  intensified  union  with  her.  "  You  must  keep 
on  saying,  *  Darling,  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad  to  see  you,' "  said  a  dear  little 
girl  to  me,  one  day,  when,  after  playing  hide-and-seek  for  a  long  time, 
my  attention  began  to  wander.  Her  disappointed  face  showed  what 
the  recognition  meant  to  her,  and  I  learned  a  lesson  I  can  never  forget. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  connections  which  Frobel 
has  traced  is  that  between  the  cuckoo  game  and  conscience.  The  game 
itself  is  very  simple.  The  child  hides,  and,  while  hidden,  calls 
"  Cuckoo  1  cuckoo  1 "  to  the  mother  who  himts  for  him.  When  she 
has  found  him,  she  must  hide,  and  her  voice,  calling  '*  Cuckoo ! "  to 
him,  gives  him  a  hint  in  what  direction  to  look  for  her.  **  Do  you 
say."  asks  Frobel,  *'  that  there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the 
simple  hiding-game  ?  In  its  essence  it  is  very  different  from  the  hiding- 
game,  though  nearly  related  to  it.  It  is  its  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, and,  practically,  appears  later  among  the  favorite  plays  of  the 
child.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  wherein  lies 
the  essence  of  progressive  development  in  the  latter?  Observe  the 
plays  of  your  child  carefully,  wise  mother,  and  you  will  see  the  differ- 
ence clearly.  In  the  first  game,  separation  and  union  appear  as  oppo- 
sites,  that  each  may  be  more  consciously  felt ;  in  the  second,  through 
the  cuckoo  call,  these  opposites  are  mediated.  The  characteristic  of 
the  cuckoo  play  is,  union  in  separation,  and  separation  in  union — and 
in  this  peculiarity  lies  its  abiding  charm.  But  the  consciousness  of  union 
in  weparation^  and  of  separation  (i.  e.,  personality)  in  union^  is  the  essence 
and  basis  of  conscience.  In  other  words,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  the 
eternal  proclamation  of  man's  relationship  to  Grod. 

«  Deep  meaning  oft  lies  hid  in  childish  play."  The  microscope,  re- 
Tealing  an  unseen  world,  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
ooveries  of  science,  and,  if  we  rightly  read  the  instinctive  life  of  the 
child,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  it  prophecies  of  the  conscious  life  of  the 
man.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  course  of  development  is  clear. 
Through  play  the  mother  teaches  her  child  to  listen  for  and  love  her 
voice.  By  sharing  his  small  pleasures  she  lifts  him  into  sympathy  with 
her.  The  sympathy  thus  awakened  inclines  him  to  obedience  when 
the  same  voice  which  delighted  him  in  calling  **  Cuckoo  1 "  bids  him 
do  this  or  that  The  mother  thus  becomes  her  child's  external  con- 
science, and  loving  obedience  to  her  wise  commands  prepares  him,  as 
he  grows  older,  to  hearken  reverently  to  the  voice  within.  Finally,  as 
he  listens  to  his  conscience,  he  learns  to  know  his  Grod  ;  through  doing 
the  rightf  is  led  infallibly  to  recognize  the  true.  For,  as  goodness  is  the 
active  phase  of  truth,  and  truth  the  intellectual  phase  of  goodness, 
right  action  must  culminate  in  clear'  vision,  and  the  pure  in  heart  will 
always  see  God. 
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Having  traced  spiritual  insight  back  into  its  unseen  beginnings,  let 
us  honestly  face  the  question  whether  a  soul  may  not  fail  to  find  its 
God  because  a  baby's  heart  has  failed  to  find  its  mother.  Frobel  has 
no  doubt  about  the  answer.  "  The  feeling  of  oneness  with  a  loving 
mother/'  he  says,  "  is  the  germ  from  which  springs  the  feeling  of  union 
with  Gk)d/'  and  adds,  '*  If  the  infant  be  not  religious,  hardly  will  the 
man  become  so.*'  Obviously,  the  question  is  not  one  of  religious  teach* 
ing,  which  the  young  child  cannot  understand,  but  of  a  religious  life, 
which,  according  to  his  powers,  he  can  and  ought  to  lead.  *'  Do  the 
works,"  said  the  Savior  of  men,  "  and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  "  If  a  man,"  wrote  the  beloved  disciple,  "  love 
not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?  " 

These  two  verses  state  the  double  condition  of  religious  insight — 
divine  love  symbolized  in  human  relations,  and  practical  personal  ac- 
tion and  experience  as  the  basis  of  a  living  creed.  The  infant  brings 
his  religious  nature  with  him  into  the  world.  The  soul  which  came 
forth  from  God  hears  within  it  the  yearning  after  God.  If  this  were 
not  so,  religion,  at  any  period  of  life,  would  be  an  impossibility ;  as  it 
is  so,  religious  training  should  begin  with  the  beg^inning  of  life,  and  a 
connected  sequence  of  religious  experiences  culminates  gradually  in  re- 
ligious insight.  Small  chance,  therefore,  of  true  and  happy  religion 
for  the  man  whose  childish  hands  were  never  folded  in  prayer,  whose 
slumbers  were  never  soothed  by  sweet  hymns,  and  the  echoes  of  whose 
soul  were  never  wakened  by  the  upward  glance,  the  kneeling  attitude, 
and  the  devout  tones  of  faith.  Smaller  chance  still  for  him  who  can 
remember  no  love  and  care  which  typified,  however  imperfectly,  the 
love  of  the  universal  Father.  One  law  applies  to  every  phase  of  human 
development,  and  as  we  learn  to  stand  by  standing,  to  work  by  work- 
ing, and  to  love  by  loving,  so  we  learn  religion  by  being  religious. 

Probably  all  who  remember  their  childhood  remember  the  game  of 
The  Three  Knights.  In  it  one  child  personates  the  mother,  three  chil- 
dren represent  knights,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  players  are  childrro 
whom  the  knights  want  to  carry  away  and  the  mother  is  unwilling  to 
give  up.  The  charm  of  the  game  is  in  the  struggle  of  the  knights  and 
the  mother  over  each  particular  child.  Who  does  not  see  at  once  the 
instinct  in  which  this  game  has  its  root? 

With  the  gradually-dawning  sense  of  personality  there  dawns  also  in 
the  child's  mind  the  desire  to  be  loved.  Recognizing  himself,  he  wants 
recognition ;  feeling  his  distinctness,  he  feels  also  his  dependence. 
This  is  a  most  important  moment  in  life.  When  a  child  begins  to 
want  love,  he  will  value  that  in  himself  which  attracts  love.  In  large 
measure,  therefore,  his  standard  will  be  fixed  by  the  praise  and  blame, 
the  sympathies  and  aversions,  of  those  around  him. 

The  game  of  the  knights  expi*esses  the  child's  felt  need  of  love,  but 
does  not  show  how  he  may  be  lovable.     Like  all  the  blind  gropings  of 
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instinct  it  indicates  an  end  it  cannot  attain.  Frobel  lifts  it  into  com- 
pleteness, and  makes  it  an  efficient  means  of  developing  the  good  in  the 
chUd  by  changes  which  deepen  its  fascination  while  revealing  the  con- 
nection between  goodness  and  love, — between  what  the  child  is  and  the 
feeling  others  will  have  for  him. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  game,  Frobel  shows  how  much  harm  is 
done  little  children  by  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on  externals.  What 
a  beautiful  child !  Let  me  kiss  his  rosy  cheeks  1  What  pretty,  curly 
hairl  What  a  lovely  dress  I  What  will  people  think  of  you  with  your 
torn  dress  and  dirty  face  ?  Are  not  these  fair  samples  of  the  praise 
and  blame  given  little  children  ?  Then  what  should  we  expect  of  them 
but  that  they  would  value  these  things  supremely  ? 

Love  of  approbation  is  a  root  which  may  bear  either  a  healthful  or  a 
poisonous  fruit.  It  has  its  deep  source  in  the  relationships  of  human 
souls  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Consequently,  it  is  perverted  with  the 
perversion  of  these  relationships,  and  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  men  in  a 
wicked  world,  is  more  often  a  power  of  evil  than  of  good.  We  call  the 
man  who  rises  above  tlie  moral  ideal  of  his  age,  a  saint,  and  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  his  appearance  shows  how  largely  the  universal  con- 
science determines  the  particular,  how  the  tainted  life-blood  of  humanity 
infects  the  life  of  each  individual  man. 

This,  of  course,  just  means  that  we  can  only  help  others  by  being 
what  we  ought,  ourselves.  Our  partial  insights  are  the  result  of  our 
partial  being.  Our  feeble  lives  are  the  projection  of  our  own  feeble- 
ness. Our  failure  to  influence  comes  from  our  failure  to  be.  The 
mother  who  plants  vanity,  instead  of  aspiration,  in  her  child's  heart,  by 
praising  his  looks  more  than  his  moral  effort,  and  noticing  his  clothes 
more  than  his  character,  does  so  because  in  her  own  heart  that  which 
is  seen  and  teinporal  has  greater  control  than  that  which  is  unseen  and 
eternal.  Ask  her  what  she  most  desires  for  her  child  and  she  will  teU 
you  that  he  may  be  good.  Question  her  life  and  you  will  find  that 
goodness,  to  her,  means  conformity  to  the  external  standard  set  up  by 
the  society  in  which  she  moves.  Watch  her  daily  actions  and  you  will 
see  her  putting  appearance  before  reality,  striving  rather  to  seem  than 
to  be,  valuing  reputation  rather  than  character,  prizing  in  all  things  the 
effect  instead  of  the  essence.  Our  praise  and  blame,  our  love  and  hate, 
cannot  rise  higher  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  because  we  must  speak  as 
we  are  that  our  idle  words  tell  against  us  in  the  judgment.  To  play 
the  simplest  of  Frdbers  games,  in  the  right  spirit,  demands  a  soul  pure 
in  its  purpose  and  constant  in  its  struggle,  and  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  greater  than  raiment. 

To  the  need  of  being  loved,  corresponds  the  need  of  loving.  The 
loving  heart  shows  itself  in  loving  actions.  If  we  want  to  strengthen 
love  we  must  do  the  acts  which  love  commands.  The  feeling  which 
does  not  express  itself  in  action,  dies.  Frobel  lays  great  stress  upon 
these  simple  thoughts.     The  basket  game  is  one  of  many,  in  which  he 
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shows  how  even  a  baby  may  do  something  for  others.  *'  Make  a  basket 
for  papa,"  says  the  mother,  and  while  the  baby  twines  his  little  fingers 
in  and  out  in  imitation  of  weaving,  she  sings : 

We  the  Blender  twigs  are  taking, 

And  nice  little  basketA  making. 

From  the  lovely  rosy  bowers, 

We  will  fill  it  with  sweet  flowers. 

La,  la,  la,  la.    La,  la,  la,  la.    GiTe  it  to  pap*. 

Even  the  very  young  child  can  share  his  food,  can  water  flowers,  cm 
give  milk  to  his  cat,  can  throw  crumbs  to  his  chickens,  can  pick  up  his 
mamma's  handkerchief,  can  meet  his  papa  at  the  door  when  he  comes 
home  from  work.  Who  does  not  feel  that  if  we  would  train  the  little 
children  to  do  these  little  things  we  should  strengthen  them  for  the 
heavier  duties  of  later  life  ? 

The  instinct  of  children  is  to  share  the  life  around  them.  Little 
girls  are  eager  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  house,  to  sweep,  dust,  cook, 
sew,  or  do  anything  that  older  people  are  doing.  The  boy  will  follow 
his  father  to  the  farm,  to  the  forge,  to  the  shop,  and  is  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  the  least  use.  How  often  do  father  and  mother  reject  the  weak 
but  willing  help  of  the  little  child  1  How  often  do  they  complain  bitterly 
of  the  laziness,  selfishness  and  indifference  of  the  older  son  or  daughter  I 

As  the  child's  interests  and  sympathies  expand,  he  comes  to  notice 
the  different  activities  of  men.  With  the  presentiment  that  he,  too,  is 
born  to  be  a  worker  in  the  world,  he  eagerly  watches  the  world's  woik. 
And  not  content  with  watching,  he  tries  to  imitate.  The  baby  wiUtry 
to  follow  the  motions  of  those  he  sees  working.  The  older  child  digs 
and  plants,  makes  houses  in  the  sand,  floats  his  tiny  boat  on  the  water, 
and  dams  the  stream  to  turn  his  toy  mill.  Frobel  responds  to  the  effort 
of  the  baby  by  a  series  of  dramatic  games,  representing  the  movements 
peculiar  to  different  kinds  of  work,  and  to  the  need  of  the  older  child, 
by  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  through  which  he  is 
enabled  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  technical  and  artistic  processes. 

The  importance  of  industrial  education  is  every  day  more  widely 
admitted.  That  Frobel  has  found  the  true  beginning  of  technical 
training,  is  also  quite  generally  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  his  system  that  a  definite  training  of  the  hand  is  begun  in 
babyhood.  There  are  games  to  strengthen  and  give  freedom  to  the 
wrist,  there  are  games  to  discipline  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  there  are 
games  to  teach  force  and  flexibility  to  the  fingers.  The  hand  is  man's 
first  and  most  important  tool.  It  cannot  be  too  early  taught  to  obey 
his  thought  and  execute  his  will.  We  shall  have  no  large  class  of 
skilled  workmen  until  we  learn  from  Frobel  how  to  keep  hands  from 
growing  clumsy,  and  fingers  from  getting  stiff. 

The  most  fascinating  feature  of  Frobel's  games  to  a  thoughtfol  pe^ 
son  is,  however,  their  reaction  on  thought.  They  are  rooted,  every  one 
of  them,  in  the  relationship  of  feeling,  action,  and  thought;  theyobeji 
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without  exception,  that  deep  law  which  connects  instinct,  expression 
and  insight.  How  through  their  contrasts  the  activity  of  comparison  is 
roused ;  how  they  quicken  and  intensify  perception,  what  presentiments 
they  create  of  the  subtle  relationships  of  sound  and  movement ; — how 
they  stir  in  the  child  the  sense  of  proportion, — how  they  show  the  soul 
of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  numbers, — how  they  foreshadow  even 
the  mysterious  correspondence  of  space  and  time ; — all  these  things  and 
many,  many  others  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who,  believing  that  in 
the  night  of  unconsciousness  slumber  all  the  possibilities  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  will  have  patience  to  watch  with  Frobel  for  the 
dawning  of  the  soul's  light 

The  opponents  of  the  Kindergarten  have  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
scornful  mirth  over  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  its  false  and 
pernicious  symbolism.  Can  that  be  seriously  called  an  educational 
system,  they  ask,  which  allows  balls  to  be  called  fishes,  and  frogs,  cats 
and  squirrels, — which  sees  in  little  match-like  sticks  trees  and  lamp- 
posts and  soldiers, — which  makes  the  same  block  stand  for  a  house,  a 
chair  and  a  sheep,  and  even  uses  the  child's  fingers  to  represent  his 
grandmother,  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Again  Frobel  appeals  from  the  scorn  of  his  critics  to  the  history  of 
the  race,  and  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  the  child.  He  hears 
untutored  men  call  the  brave  man,  a  lion, — the  meek  man,  a  lamb, — 
the  cunning  man,  a  fox.  He  hears  the  savage  describe  his  face  not  as 
round  but  as  moon,  and  say  of  his  fruit  that  it  is  sugar-cane  instead  of 
mying  that  it  is  sweet  He  finds  among  the '  monuments  of  ancient 
art  three  cubes  standing  side  by  side,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
three  Graces.  He  studies  reverently  Egypt's  great  unsolved  problems 
as  they  are  imaged  in  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx.  He  reads  the 
spirit's  faint  intuition  of  immortality  in  the  mysterious  phoenix. 
Finding  everywhere  that  man  has  sought  to  express  in  symbols  the 
truths  he  feels,  but  does  not  understand,  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the 
ehild  to  seek  in  his  instinctive  life  another  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

At  once  he  notices  the  tendency  of  childhood  to  detect  and  delight 
in  the  most  remote  resemblances.  "  Father  and  mother  stars,"  calls 
out  a  two-year-old  baby  on  seeing  in  the  sky  two  large,  bright  stars  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  <*  Dust  on  the  water,"  exclaims 
a  boy  of  four,  as  standing  on  the  sea-shore  he  is  blinded  by  the  mist 
and  spray.  ''  Let  me  catch  the  bird,"  cries  the  little  girl,  as  she  watches 
with  delight  the  flickering  reflection  of  the  sunlight  on  the  walL  Illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied,  but  we  Ho  not  need  them.  We  have  all 
Men  the  boy  ride  his  father's  cane  and  call  it  a  horse ;  we  have  watched 
many  a  liUle  girl  caress  the  towel  she  has  roUed  and  wrapped  for  her 
baby ;  we  know  how  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  **  the  rose  leans 
over  to  kiss  baby  rose-bud,"  and  '*  God  sends  the  little  star  baby,  'came 
the  moon  was  so  lonely  in  the  sky." 
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The  symbolic  stage  of  thought  is  characterized  by  the  perception  of 
reseniblaiices,  without  abstraction  of  the  qi^alities  in  which  the  resem- 
blance lies.  When  the  child  calls  the  quivering  reflection  of  the  sun- 
light a  bird  he  shows  us  that  he  has  been  struck  chiefly  with  the  bird's 
swift  motion,  but  at  the  same  time  has  not  learned  to  consider  motion 
as  an  abstraction.  He  has  seized  the  bird  in  the  quality  motion,  but 
holds  this  motion  in  identity  with  the  bird. 

So,  too,  it  is  through  the  creeping,  swimming  and  climbing  motions 
that  he  identifies  the  cat,  the  fish  and  the  squirrel  with  his  ball.  His 
sticks  stand  for  trees,  lamp-posts  and  soldiers  through  the  quality  of 
straightness,  and  his  many  fingers  on  one  hand  suggest  the  merging  of 
father,  mother  and  children  in  the  unity  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  deep  meaning  that  the  obscure  thought  or  feeling 
recognizes  itself  in  a  symbol,  and  cannot  recognize  itself  in  a  definite 
and  exact  reflection.  We  need  a  mirror,  not  of  what  we  are,  but  of 
what  we  already  dimly  see  ourselves  to  be.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  child's  life  grows  clearer  to  him  through  the  life  of  birds  and 
animals  than  through  the  human  life  around  him.  He  is  drawn  closer 
to  his  mother  by  watching  the  cat  with  her  kittens,  or  the  mother-biid 
with  her  young,  than  he  is  by  seeing  other  children  with  their  motEers. 
It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which  bids  him  peer  into  the  bird's  nest  and 
watch  so  intently  while  the  mother-bird  feeds  her  young  or  covers  them 
with  her  sheltering  wings.  He  is  fascinated  because  thus  his  own  life 
is  made  objective  to  him,  his  own  relationships  are  shown  to  him  in 
symbol.  Let  us  be  glad  then  that  Frobel  shows  the  baby  how  to  make 
nests  with  his  little  hands,  how  to  represent  the  fluttering  young  birds 
with  his  fat  thumbs,  and  how  to  love  his  own  mother  more  as  she  sings 
to  him  of  the  mother-bird. 

The  child  not  only  expresses  himself  symbolically,  but  is  quick  to  in- 
terpret the  symbolism  of  nature.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  recognize  that  he 
must  represent  before  he  can  understand,  and  know  that  the  analogies 
which  underlie  his  action  will  in  due  course  develop  comparison  and 
abstraction,  can  we  doubt  on  the  other  that  the  types  of  nature  will 
reveal  their  archetypes,  and  the  material  symbol  vanish  in  the  spiritual 
reality.  Looking  into  the  past  we  find  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  worshiped  by  men  ;  that  the  human  heart  has  bowed 
itself  to  sun  and  moon,  to  mountains  and  rivers,  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
the  most  disgusting  reptiles.  We  remember  the  thunders  and  lightning 
of  Sinai :  the  mystery  of  the  burning  bush  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire.  We  know  that  to-day  the  oldest  of  Christian  churches  cele- 
brates her  mysteries  in  symbolic  forms  and  services,  and  the  universal 
heart  of  Christendom  concentrates  its  deepest  feelings  and  intuitions 
in  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  From  all  these  things  may  we  not  infer 
deep  analogies  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world ;  between  the 
truths  God  writes  in  human  hearts,  and  those  he  proclaims  through  the 
thousand  voices  of  earth,  and  believe  that  by  a  process  we  cannot  tnoe, 
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the  mind  may  move  from  the  perception  of  the  symbol  to  the  conscious 
realization  of  the  truth  symbolized  ?  Such,  at  least,  was  Probers  firm 
conviction ;  and  we  find  him  consequently  in  many  of  his  little  plays 
directing  attention  to  the  natural  symbols  of  great  truths,  leading  tlie 
child  to  love  the  light,  teaching  him  reverence  for  unseen  forces,  mak- 
ing him  feel  the  unity  that  underlies  variety,  and  stirriug  within  him  a 
prophetic  certainty  of  complete  self-recognition. 

A  single  illustration  must  suffice  to  indicate  this  phase  of  FrobePs 
thought.  To  many,  I  fear,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block ;  to  many 
others,  foolishness.  To  those  only  will  it  commend  itself,  who,  realiz* 
ing  that  all  things  are  connected,  know  that  nothing  is  insignificant 

**  It  is  my  firm  conviction,"  writes  he,  "  that  whatever  gives  the 
child  pure  and  persistent  pleasure  is,  however,  remotely  connected  with 
some  deep  truth  of  his  nature,  and  has  in  it  a  germ  of  highest  possi- 
bilitLos."  In  the  light  of  this  faith  look  at  the  shadow  pictures  on  the 
wain 

**  Between  the  bright  light  which  shines  on  the  smooth,  white  wall,  is 
thrust  a  dark  object,  and  straightway  appears  the  form  which  so  de- 
lights the  child.  This  is  the  outward  fact ;  what  is  the  truth  which 
through  this  fact  is  dimly  hinted  to  the  prophetic  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the 
creative  and  transforming  power  of  light,  that  power  which  brings  form 
and  color  oul  of  dark  chaos  and  makes  the  beauty  which  gladdens  our 
hearts  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  this,  a  foreshadowing,  perhaps,  of  the  spirit- 
ual fact  that  our  darkest  experiences  may  project  themselves  in  forms 
that  will  delight  and  bless,  if  back  of  them  in  our  hearts  shines  the 
light  of  God.  Stern  bare  rocks  and  forbidding  clefts  grow  beautiful  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  fairest  landscape  loses  life,  beauty  and  expression 
in  the  darkness.  Is  it  not  thus  also  with  our  lives  ?  Yesterday  they 
seemed  to  us  full  of  beauty  and  of  hope  ;  to-day  we  see  nothing  but 
struggle  and  pain ;  yesterday  we  felt  within  us  great  possibilities ;  to- 
day we  stagger  under  doubts,  and  groan  in  the  darkness  of  our  souls. 
Only  clear  conviction  that  it  is  the  darkness  within  us  which  makes  the 
darkness  without,  and  that  all  lives  are  beautiful  when  lived  in  the  light 
of  God's  idea  of  them,  can  restore  the  lost  peace  of  our  souls.  Be  it 
therefore,  oh  mother,  your  sacred  duty  to  make  your  child  feel  early  the 
working  both  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  light.  Let  him  see  in  one  the 
symbol  of  the  other,  and  tracing  form  and  color  to  their  source  in  the 
Ban,  may  he  learn  to  trace  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  his  life  to  their 
source  in  Grod." 

The  analogy  between  light  and  truth  has  always  been  most  deeply 
lelt  by  the  most  spiritual  minds.  The  Magi  said  of  God  that  "  He  had 
light  for  his  body  and  truth  for  his  soul."  The  Psalmist  exclaims, 
**  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  Christ  tells 
OS  that  '*  God  is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darknesss  at  all ;  "  and  St.  John 
writing  of  that  state  where  we  shall  have  done  with  all  symbols  because 
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little  life.     Frobel  has  mirrored  the  life  of  childhood ;  the  mother  learns 
from  him  how  to  mirror  the  life  of  her  child. 

The* human  mind  has  two  ruling  passions :  to  know  itself  and  to 
express  its  knowing ;  being  and  doing,  seeing  and  telling,  insight  and 
creation,  are  inseparable  necessities  of  the  soul.  Feeling  acts  on 
thought,  thought  reacts  on  feeling,  both  complete  themselves  in  action, 
which  again  reacts  on  them.  Obedience  to  the  truth  we  know  is  a  key 
to  the  truth  yet  hidden,  embodiment  of  the  beauty  we  inwardly  see,  a 
revelation  of  the  beauty  yet  unseen,  expression  of  our  total  being 
the  one  way  of  learning  what  we  are.  This  mutual  dependence  of  the 
inward  and  outward  is  constantly  before  the  mind  of  Frobel,  and  I  find 
it  significant  that  in  the  last  two  songs  of  the  Mother-Play  he  indicates 
on  the  one  hand  the  culmination  of  insight  in  the  vision  of  God,  and 
on  the  other  the  culmination  of  expression  in  artistic  creation.  The 
one  calls  the  attention  of  the  little  child  to  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell,  and  bids  him  watch  the  people  who  go  to  thank  Him  who  made 
the  flowers  and  birds,  who  taught  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  shine,  who 
gave  the  baby  to  his  mamma,  and  his  mamma  to  him,  and  who  loves 
all  the  little  children  in  the  world  more,  even,  than  their  mammas  love 
them.  The  other,  detecting  the  child*s  need  to  collect  and  embody 
what  he  has  observed  and  felt,  bids  the  mother  g^ide  his  feeble  fingen 
to  draw,  however  roughly,  in  sand  or  on  a  slate,  the  objects  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  former  connects  with  all  the  reverent  foreshadow- 
ing of  his  young  heart,  with  the  awe  which  silently  stole  over  him 
when  first  he  saw  his  mother  kneeling,  with  uplifted  gaze,  beside  his 
bed,  with  the  devotion,  which,  responding  to  its  outward  sign,  sprang 
up  within  him  as  she  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer ;  with  the  intuitions 
stirred  by  the  singing  of  sweet  hymns,  with  the  spiritual  presentiments 
wakened  by  the  symbolic  light,  with  the  solemn  terror  which  crept  over 
him  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm.  The  latter  completes  and  satisfies 
the  activity  which  led  him  to  imitate  the  life  around  him,  helps  him  to 
seize  objects  in  their  totality  instead  of  in  a  single  quality,  and  makes 
his  representations  organic  by  giving  them  permanence.  This  step 
once  taken,  the  child  enters  a  new  phase  of  development.  He  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  fact  to  the  picture  1  Here  the  **  Mother-Flay  and  Nni^ 
sery  Songs  '*  leave  him.    Here  the  kindergarten  takes  him  up  I 
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The  Kindergarten  is  many-sided.  Herein  lies  its  greatest  merit  and 
its  greatest  danger.  To  every  different  point  of  view  it  presents  a  dif- 
ferent face.  To  some  it  is  a  play-school,  to  others  a  workshop,  to 
others  an  improyecTsystem  of  object  lessons.  Its  sole  aim  is  declared 
successively  to  be-  physiec^  development^  technical  ■  training,  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  courtesy,  the  strengthening 
of  observation  and  the  pleasant  teaching  of  useful  facts.  All  are  right 
and  all  are  wrong.  The  Kindergarten  is  all  of  these  things,  and  yet 
no  one  of  them,  nor  even  a  combination  of  them.  Every  part  is  nec- 
essary to  the  whole,  and  yet  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts. 

"  Who  offers  much,"  says  Goethe,  "  brings  something  unto  many." 
Every  man  is  able  to  illustrate  from  his  own  experience  some  phase  of 
a  widely-reaching  truth.  The  meanest  man  finds  himself  best  inter- 
preted by  the  deepest  thinker.  The  partial  views  of  narrow  teachers 
are  reconciled  in  the  inclusive  thought  of  the  philosophic  educator. 
The  perfect  curve  of  the  circle  demands  the  infinite  number  of  its  sides. 

The  Kindergarten  is  organic,  therefore  a  variety  in  unity.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  life  is  essentially  activity,  therefore  aims  mainly  to  de- 
velop power ;  it  knows  that  objective  truth  is  the  mind's  air  and  food, 
therefore  values  knowledge ;  it  sees  that  the  prizes  of  life  fall  to  the 
capable  and  industrious,  therefore  trains  the  child  to  work ;  it  takes 
note  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  social  relationships,  therefore 
strives  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  amenities  of  life ;  it  conceives  the 
child  in  his  threefold  nature — as  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
being, — therefore  emphasizes  equally  the  training  of  the  body,  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  affections  and  wiU.  Finally  it  grasps  all  these  differ- 
ent phases  of  education  in  the  unity  of  a  single  thought,and  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  self-conciousness  finds  its  method  and  its  aim.  It  beholds 
the  child  through  expression  struggling  towards  self-knowledge,  and  it 
comes  to  his  aid  with  material  which  appealing  to  his  total  nature  calls 
forth  his  total  activity.  It  helps  him  to  complete  expression  that  it 
may  lead  him  to  clear  insight,  and  holds  up  before  him  all  his  relation- 
ships, that  he  may  realize  all  his  possibilities.  Such  at  least  was  the 
Kindergarten  in  the  idea  of  its  founder.  It  exists  as  yet  nowhere,  and 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  ideal  Kindergarten  demands  the  ideal 
Kindergartner. 

The  program  of  the  theoretical  Kindergarten  includes  garden  woik. 
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songs,  games,  stories,  talks,  lunch  and  exercises,  in  the  Frobel  gifts  and 
occupations. 

The  life  of  man  began  in  a  garden ;  his  first  occupations  were  to  *'  dress 
it  and  keep  it  "  and  to  name  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  So  the  little  child  should  dig  and  plant  his  own  garden,  and  feed 
and  care  for  his  dog,  his  cat  or  his  bird.  Practical  doing  awakens  love 
and  thought.  Sympathy  with  nature  is  intensified  by  digging  in  the 
ground.  Dependence  is  realized  through  waiting  for  the  results  of  work. 
Curiosity  is  excited  by  the  miracle  of  growth.  The  beauty  of  law  is 
seen  in  the  life  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  unconscious  lawfulness  of 
nature  inclines  the  heart  to  free  obedience.  Grod  is  revealed  to  the  child 
as  He  first  revealed  himself  to  the  human  race— as  creator,  and  the  rev^ 
lation  of  His  being  in  nature  prepares  for  His  recognition  in  the  souL 

I  translate  from  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Bulow,  the  most  devoted  of 
Frobel's  co-workers,  an  incident  which  illustrates  these  truths. 

*'  Two  little  girls,  four  and  five  years  old,  had  in  the  Kindergarten  a 
garden,  where,  like  the  other  children,  they  had  planted  a  few  peas  and 
beans.  Every  day  they  dug  them  up  with  their  little  hands  to  see 
why  they  didn't  sprout.  The  beds  of  some  of  their  companionfl 
showed  already  green  shoots  and  tender  leaves  and  this  increased  their 
disappointment  and  impatience.  They  were  told  they  must  stop  dig- 
ging up  their  seeds  and  must  wait  patiently  if  they  wanted  to  have 
plants.  After  this  they  kept  their  hands  out  of  the  dirt,  and  it  was 
touching  to  watch  their  eager  eyes  turned  every  day  on  their  garden, 
and  to  mark  their  growing  patience  and  self-control.  At  last,  one 
morning,  we  saw  them  on  their  knees  gazing  with  wondering,  delighted 
eyes  on  a  number  of  small  green  shoots  which  had  pushed  up  into  the 
light.  Often  before  had  seeds  sprouted  before  their  eyes,  but  they  had 
never  noticed  it.  They  were  indifferent  because  they  had  not  been 
active, — incurious  because  they  themselves  had  not  dug  and  planted 
and  waited.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  only  that  impresses 
itself  on  the  child  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  his  doing. 
Where  the  hands  work  the  eyes  see. 

Our  wondering  little  children  were  in  the  presenqe  of  a  mirade. 
Yesterday  their  garden  was  brown  and  bare, — to-day  it  was  £^reen  with 
little  shoots.  "  See,"  I  said,  **  you  have  learned  to  wait  and  your  seeds 
have  come  up, — but  did  your  waiting  make  them  grow  ?  "  "  No,"  came 
quickly  from  the  children,  "  it  was  God  that  made  them  grow."  "  Yes," 
1  said,  "  God  sent  the  sunshine  to  warm  the  earth  and  the  seed,  then 
He  sent  dew  and  rain,  and  the  hard  peas  and  beans  softened  in  the 
damp  ground,  then  the  germ  sprouted  as  you  have  seen  it  do  in  peas 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  earth.  God  has  made  you  very  happj, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  do  something  to  make  Him  happy  ?  What  can  yon 
do  ?  "  **  We  can  work  and  be  good,"  said  the  children,  and  the  younger 
cried  out  joyfully  and  in  accents  of  the  deepest  conviction,  "  I  can  do 
something  to  make  Grod  happy." 
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The  Kindergarten  songs  are  either  taken  from  the  "  Mother  I^lay  and 
l^ursery  Songs,"  or  inspired  by  its  spirit.  The  one  essential  requiie- 
meut  is  that  they  shall  present  the  same  idea  to  thought,  feeling  and 
will.  The  music  must  correspond  to  the  words,  and  both  must  be  illus- 
trated by  gestures. 

Gestures  are  to  spoken  what  pictures  are  to  written  language. 
Words  are  foi-mal  signs,  pictures  and  gestures  universally  recognizable 
representations.  The  word  which  stands  for  tree,  for  instance,  dififei*s 
in  every  different  language ;  the  picture  of  a  tree  is  always  essentially 
the  same.  So  the  words  which  express  love  are  as  various  as  the 
phases  of  the  feeling,  but  the  savage  and  civilized  man  alike  know  the 
meaning  of  the  hand  pressure  and  the  kiss.  What  a  wide  range  of 
ideas  may  be  expressed  by  gestures  is  shown  in  the  pantomime  of  deaf 
mutes,  while  the  natural  tendency  to  employ  gestures  has  been  remarked 
by  every  student  of  primitive  tribes  and  by  every  observer  of  young 
children.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  languages  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  development  are  characterized  by  numerous 
homonyms  and  synonyms,  i.  e.,  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  express 
many  different  meanings,  and  by  the  use  of  many  different  words  to  ex- 
press the  same  meaning.  To  a  people  whose  speech  is  thus  confused 
the  gesture  which  points  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  about  as  important 
as  the  word  itself.  The  thought  of  the  child  also  begins  in  the  indefi- 
nite and  obscure.  The  words  he  hears  convey  to  him  at  first  very  vague 
and  general  impressions,  and  crystallize  into  clearness  and  precision 
only  by  repeated  association  with  the  acta,  objects,  qualities,  relations 
and  emotions  to  which  they  refer.  To  him,  as  to  the  primitive  man, 
gesture  is  an  important  means  of  indicating  this  connection,  and  his 
conceptions  are  at  once  tested  and  strengthened  by  his  representations. 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  may  make  its  laws."  He  is  a  wiser  man  who  aims 
not  only  to  write  a  nation's  songs  but  to  influence  its  games.  The  activ- 
ities of  men  are  as  important  as  their  feelings,  and  the  character  of  a 
people  is  both  expressed  in  and  intensified  by  national  amusements. 
Would  Greece  have  been  Greece  without  the  Olympian  Games?  Can 
we  conceive  the  typical  Englishman  without  his  cricket,  his  foot-ball 
and  his  boat  races  ? 

If  we  watch  the  games  of  children  we  shall  notice  that  they  fall, 
broadly  speaking,  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
games  of  running,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  all  other  plays  whose  charm 
lies  mainly  in  the  exertion  of  physical  strength  and  skill ;  the  second 
class  of  which  the  "  King  William,"  we  all  so  well  remember,  is  a  type, 
reproduces  the  child's  observations  and  experiences, — and  the  third 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  "hide  the  handkerchief"  and  "turn  the 
platter"  is  characterized  by  its  appeal  to  the  activities  of  the  mind.  In 
the  Kindergarten  these  different  types  reappear  transfigured.  Frbbel 
hat  studied  instinctive  play — grasped  its  imderlying  idea,  and  perfected 
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its  form.  He  has  arranged  a  variety  of  pure  movement  games,  each 
one  of  which  calls  into  play  important  muscles, — ^he  has  reproduced  life 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  games  representing  the  flowing  of  streams,  the 
sailing  of  boats,  the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming  of  flshes,  the  activitin 
of  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  baker,  the  carpenter,  the  cobbler, — ^in  short, 
all  the  activities  of  nature  and  of  man ;  he  disciplines  the  senses  through 
games  appealing  to  sight,  touch,  hearing,  smell  and  taste,  and  rouses 
pure  mental  activity  through  games  which  stimulate  curiosity  by  sug- 
gesting puzzles. 

A  comparison  of  Probers  plays  with  the  traditional  games  of  diSfS- 
ent  nations  would  do  much  to  show  the  purifying  and  elevating  ten- 
dency of  the  Kindergarten.  The  limits  I  have  set  myself  pennit, 
however,  only  one  or  two  suggestive  illustrations. 

The  Kindergarten  games,  like  the  songs,  express  the  same  thought 
in  melody,  in  movement  and  in  words.  They  differ  from  the  songs 
in  that  their  representations  require  the  combined  action  of  many  diffisr- 
ent  children.  In  the  play  of  the  birds'  nest,  for  instance,  a  given  num- 
ber of  children  represent  trees,  imitating,  with  arms  and  fingers,  the 
branches  and  leaves,  while  others,  like  birds,  fly  in  and  out,  build  nerit, 
and  finally  drop  their  little  heads  in  sleep.  So  in  the  ship  game,  the  chil- 
dren standing  around  the  circle,  by  a  rhythmical  undulating  movement, 
represent  waves,  while  a  half-dozen  little  children,  with  intertwined 
arms,  form  the  ship,  and  with  a  movement  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
waves,  imitate  its  sailing.  Each  child  has  something  to  do,  and  if  a 
single  child  fails  to  perform  his  part,  the  harmony  of  the  representation 
is  destroyed.  The  games,  therefore,  tend  strongly  to  develop  in  the 
children  mutual  dependence  and  sympathy,  as  in  all  life  nothing  draws 
us  nearer  to  each  other  than  united  action  for  a  common  end. 

History  teaches  us  that  music,  poetry  and  dancing  were  one  in  their 
origin,  and  observation  shows  us  that  they  are  one  to  the  child.  This 
suggests  another  imix)rtant  aspect  of  the  Kindergarten  games.  We 
must  see  in  them  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  three  arts,  and  from  this 
common  center,  lead  the  child  slowly  to  perception  of  the  harmonies  of 
movement,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  and  the  harmonies  of  thought 

That  their  varied  possibilities  may  be  realized,  the  games  require 
very  judicious  direction.  The  Kindergartner  must  wisely  alternate 
dramatic  games  with  those  which  appeal  mainly  to  physical  activ- 
ity ;  games  which  exercise  the  arms  with  games  which  exercise  the 
legs ;  games  which  emphasize  the  activity  of  a  particular  child  with 
those  which  call  for  united  effort.  She  must  adapt  the  g^mes  to  the 
ages  of  tlie  children  and  to  the  season  of  the  year.  She  must  conneoi 
them  with  the  child's  life,  and  help  him  to  see  in  them  the  reproducticm 
of  his  experiences.  She  must  not  play  one  game  too  long,  lest  mono^ 
ony  result  in  inattention  ;  neither  must  she  change  the  games  too  often, 
lest  she  tempt  to  frivolity.  She  must  guide  as  a  playmate,  and  not  as  a 
teacher.    She  must  allow  no  mechanical  imitation  of  set  movement^ 
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but  aim  to  have  movement  spring  spontaneously  from  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  children.  She  must  deeply  feel  the  ruling  idea  of  each 
game,  and  communicate  it  by  contagion  as  well  as  by  words.  In  short, 
possessed  with  a  living  spirit,  she  must  infuse  it  into  the  children,  and 
lead  them  to  give  it  free  and  joyful  expression. 

The  daily  talk  with  the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  neglected  features  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  neg- 
lected because  it  cannot  be  done  by  rule,  it  is  important  because  through 
it  the  varied  activity  of  the  Kindergarten  is  concentrated  in  the  unity 
of  its  idea.  What  should  be  talked  about  depends  on  what  the  children 
have  been  doing,  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  conversation  is  lost  when  it 
is  perverted  into  an  object  lesson.  What  the  children  have  expressed 
in  play,  in  their  block-building,  in  their  stick-laying,  in  their  weaving 
and  cutting  and  modeling,  that  also  should  they  learn  to  express  in 
words.  What  they  see  around  them  in  the  room,  what  they  have  no- 
ticed on  their  way  to  the  Kindergarten,  the  pebbles  they  have  picked 
up,  the  insects  they  have  caught,  the  flowers  they  have  brought  with 
loving,  smiling  eyes  to  their  motherly  friend — in  one  word,  in  all  the 
thronging  impressions  which  besiege  the  mind  from  without,  and  in 
all  the  crude  activity  which  shows  the  tumultuous  forces  within,  the 
true  Kindergartner  finds  suggestions  for  her  talks  with  the  little  ones 
she  is  trying  to  lead  into  the  light. 

The  stories  have  one  distinct  object,  which  they  realize  in  a  twofold 
way.  They  aim  to  show  the  child  himself,  and  to  attain  this  end  offer 
him  both  contrasts  and  reflections.  The  wise  Kindergartner  alternates 
the  fairy  tales  which  startle  tlie  child  out  of  his  own  life  and  enable 
him  to  look  on  it  from  an  alien  standpoint,  with  symbolic  stories  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  insects,  and  with  histories  of  little  boys  and  girls 
in  whose  experiences  she  simply  mirrors  his  own.  Using  the  "Mother- 
Play  and  Nursery  Songs,"  she  leads  the  children  toward  the  past,  and, 
as  they  grow  older,  reproduces,  in  the  legends  of  heroes  and  demigods, 
and  in  the  touching  narratives  of  the  Bible,  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  the  human  race.  Moving  thus  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  she  holds  himself  up  to  him  first  in 
the  glass  of  nature,  then  in  the  glass  of  childliood,  and  at  last  in  the 
glass  of  history.  Finally  she  shows  him  ideal  childhood  in  the  life  of 
the  ideal  child,  and  tells  him  how  the  boy  Jesus  "  grew  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

Never  does  the  Kindergarten  present  a  prettier  picture  than  when 
the  work  is  cleared  away,  the  tables  carefully  set,  and  the  children  with 
shining  faces  and  rosy  hands  are  gathered  at  their  lunch.  Here  are 
shown  the  beauty  of  cleanliness  and  the  charm  of  order, — here  the 
children  learn  to  share  generously,  to  accept  graciously,  and  to  yield 
courteously  ;  and  the  social  training,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
featores  of  the  Kindergarten,  culminates  in  this  half  hour  of  free  yet 
gentle  and  kindly  intercourse.    Good  manners  give  not  only  social 
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€harm  but  social  power,  and  surely  in  this  age  of  complex  social  de- 
mands man  cannot  be  taught  too  early  to  move  harmoniously  among 
his  fellows. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  occupations  I  wish  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  stating  only  their  theoretic  possibilities.  Their 
adaptations  to  children  of  different  ages  and  characters  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience.  Some  of  them  may  be  profitably  used  by  the 
baby  in  the  nursery, — others  are  valuable  in  the  primary  school.  Again, 
the  same  gift  or  occupation  may  be  used  in  different  ways  to  secure 
different  ends.  From  the  blocks  the  child  builds  with  when  he  is  five 
years  old,  he  may  learn  at  seven  the  elements  of  form  and  number. 
The  square  of  paper,  which  the  beginner  creases  into  a  salt-cellar  or 
twists  into  a  rooster,  the  older  child  uses  to  produce  artistic  forms  and 
combinations.  In  general,  there  is  advance  from  indefinite  impressions 
to  clear  perceptions,  from  vague  and  half-conscious  comparison  to  sharp 
distinction  and  clear  analysis,  from  isolated  experiences  to  connected 
work  and  thought,  and  from  a  mere  general  activity  to  production  and 
creation. 

With  this  general  understanding  pass  we  now  to  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other 
and  to  the  child. 

The  First  Gift  consists  of  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the  colors  of  th« 
rainbow. 

The  Second  Gift  consists  of  a  wooden  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder. 

The  Third  Gift  is  a  two-inch  cube  divided  equally  once  in  eack 
dimension,  producing  eight  small  cubes. 

The  Fourth  Gift  is  a  two-inch  cube  divided  by  one  vertical  and  two 
horizontal  cuts  into  eight  rectangular  parallelopipeds.  Each  of  these 
parallelepipeds  is  two  inches  long,  one  inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  Fifth  Gift  Ls  a  three-inch  cube  divided  equally  twice  in  each 
dimension  into  twenty-seven  small  cubes.  Three  of  these  are  divided 
by  one  diagonal  cut  into  two  triangular  parts,  and  three  by  two  diagonal 
cuts  into  four  triangular  parts. 

The  Sixth  Gift  is  a  cube  of  three  inches  divided  into  twenty-seven 
parallelopipeds  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  X)f  the  Fourth  Gift 
Three  of  these  are  divided  lengthwise  into  square  prisms,  two  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  six  are  divided 
crosswise  into  square  tablets  an  inch  square  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Thus  the  gift  contains  thirty-six  pieces. 

The  Seventh  Gift  consists  of  square  and  triangular  tablets.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  four  kinds,  viz. :  Equilateral,  right  and  obtuse  isoscelef 
and  right  scalene  triangles. 

The  Eighth  Gift  is  a  connected  slat, — the  Ninth  consists  of  diaoon* 
nected  slats. 

The  Tenth  Gift  consists  of  wooden  sticks  of  various  lengths,  and 
the  Eleventh  Gift  of  whole  and  half  wire  rings  of  various  diameter. 
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Looking  at  the  gifts  as  a  whole  we  see  at  once  that  their  basis  is 
mathematical,  and  we  notice  that  they  illustrate  successively  the  solid, 
the  plane  and  the  line.  We  perceive,  too,  that  they  progress  from 
undivided  to  divided  wholes,  and  from  these  to  separate  and  independ- 
ent elements.  Finally,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  suggestiveness  in  the 
earlier  gifts  which  the  later  ones  lack,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
range  of  the  latter  far  exceeds  that  of  the  former.  The  meaning  of 
these  distinctions  and  connections  will  grow  clear  to  ns  as  we  study  the 
common  objects  of  the  varied  gifts.     These  objects  are  : 

L  To  aid  the  mind  to  abstract  the  essential  qualities  of  objects  by 
the  presentation  of  striking  contrasts. 

II.  To  lead  to  the  classification  of  external  objects  by  the  presenta-        i 
tion  of  typical  forms.  ; 

HL  To  illustrate  fundamental  truths  through  simple  applications.  | 

IV.  To  stimulate  creative  activity.  ; 

L  We  can  never  recur  too  often  to  the  history  of  the  race  for  the  / 
interpretation  of  the  individual.  So  I  cannot  consider  it  irrelevant  to 
refer  to  a  recent  result  of  linguistic  research  which  throws  into  clearer 
light  the  trite,  yet  only  vaguely  understood,  truth  that  knowledge 
rests  upon  comparison,  and  which  strongly  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
Frbbel  in  stimulating  comparison  by  suggesting  contrasts.  I  quote 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
philologists  of  Germany.*  After  mentioning  that  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage can  be  traced  in  hieroglyphics  up  to  about  3000  B.  C,  and  in  the 
Koptic  to  1000  A.  D.,  "  furnishing  the  student,  therefore,  a  favorable 
opxx>rtunity  of  exposing  an  uncommonly  long  period  of  linguistic  devel- 
opment," he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  the  Egyptian  the  words — at  least  in  appearance — have  two  dis- 
tinetly  apposite  meanings,  and  the  letters  of  such  words  also  are  some- 
times exactly  reversed.  Suppose  the  German  word  "  gut "  were  Egyp- 
tian, then  besides  meaning  good  it  might  mean  bad,  and  besides  "  gut  ** 
it  might  sound  like  tvg.  Tug  again  could  mean  good  as  well  as  bad, 
and  by  a  small  sound  modification,  as  it  often  happened  in  the  life  of  a 
language — perhaps  to  luck — furnish  occasion  to  a  new  conversion  into 
ehui  which  again  from  its  side  coiild  unite  the  two  meanings." 

This  statement  is  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  facts  adduced,  and 
by  reference  to  the  Koptic  researches  of  the  author  which  contain  a 
list  of  such  metatheses  ninety  pages  long.  It  is  then  shown  that  in  the 
Egyptian  writing  the  opposite  meanings  of  the  same  word  were  distin- 
guished by  adding  to  the  sound  value  written  by  letter  of  each  word  a 
determining  picture.  The  word  ken,  for  instance,  could  mean  either 
strong  or  weak,  and  whenever  this  word  appears  in  writing  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  picture  illustrating  its  meaning  in  the  particular  case. 
Commenting  on  these  very  remarkable  facts  Dr.  Abel  says : 

**  Our  judgments  are  formed  solely  upon  comparison  and  antitheses. 

*Trma8lation  in  the  New  Englander  for  November. 
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As  little  as  we  need  to  think  of  weakness  when  we  have  once  grasped 
the  conception  of  strength,  so  surely  could  not  strength  have  been 
originally  conceived  of  without  measuring  itself  by  contrast  with  weak- 
ness. Let  any  one  attempt  to  grasp  a  single  new  idea  beyond  the  range 
of  thought  which  has  become  familiar  to  him  by  known  word  defini- 
tions without  his  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  them  out,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  on  this  point  as  to  the  nature  of  intellectual  progrsBS. 
Each  one  to-day  becomes  acquainted  with  strength  without  an  effort  of 
his  own  judgment,  because  the  idea  exists  in  the  language,  because  he 
is  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood  as  a  meaning  for  certain  actions, 
objects  and  persons.  But  when,  leaving  the  range  of  every-day  experi- 
ence and  words  applying  to  it,  we  attempt  to  create  individual  ideas  or 
to  think  over  again  rare  and  seldom  heard  thoughts  of  others,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  conscious  antithesis.  To 
bide  by  word-thoughts,  no  scholar  has  grasped  the  idea  of  acute,  obtuse 
and  right  angle  without  bringing  the  three  in  real  contrast ;  no  student 
has  grasped  the  esse  of  Hegel  without  having  confronted  it  with  the 
non  esse ;  in  general,  no  one  has  learned  tolerably  a  foreign  tongue 
without  explaining  those  word-meanings  which  vary  from  those  of  his 
native  tongue  by  a  comparison  with  them.  The  Egyptian  leads  us  back 
to  the  infant  period  of  humanity,  in  which  these  first  commonest  con- 
ceptions had  to  be  grasped  in  this  slow  and  thoughtful  manner.  In 
order  to  learn  to  think  of  strength  one  must  separate  one's  self  from 
weakness ;  in  order  to  comprehend  darkness  you  must  separate  light;  in 
order  to  grasp  much  you  must  hold  little  in  the  mind  for  contrast 
Such  Egyptian  words  as  antithetically  show  both  branches  of  the 
original  comparison,  furnish  an  insight  into  the  wearisome  work-shop 
in  which  the  first  and  most  necessary  ideas — to-day  the  glibbest  and 
most  easily  handled — were  forged." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Prof.  Abel  says,  that  we  now  acquire  many  ideas 
along  with  the  means  of  their  expression,  and  the  style  of  our  thinking 
is  largely  determined  by  our  inherited  speech.  To  a  great  extent  this 
coercion  of  our  thought  is  necessary.  If  we  are  to  advance  upon  oar 
forefathers,  we  must  learn  in  months  and  years  what  they  learned  in 
generations  and  centuries.  Born  in  an  age  of  steam  engines  we  must 
in  some  way  rapidly  reproduce  the  experiences  which  began  when  some 
forgotten  savage  kindled  the  first  fire.  We  are  mediated  results  our- 
selves, and  therefore  have  to  learn  through  the  mediation  of  others. 
Nature  cannot  tell  us  what  she  told  to  the  first  men  ;  that  secret  she 
has  trusted  to  them  and  we  must  learn  it  from  them  before  we  can 
understand  what  she  has  to  say  to  us.  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  must 
enter  upon  his  inheritance  before  he  can  penetrate  their  increasing 
purpose. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  ideas  acquired  without 
the  conscious  exercise  of  judgment  and  comparison  lack  vitality.  Tra- 
ditional habits  of  thought  must  end  in  formalism.    The  reaction  of  Ian- 
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guage  upon  mind  will  always  be  powerful.  Through  it  the  whole  past 
presses  upon  the  present,  and  the  thought  of  all  who  have  preceded  us 
contributes  to  the  shaping  of  our  thought.  That  its  constraint  may 
not  be  destructive  of  our  freedom,  we  must  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  simplest  ideas  and  the  commonest  experiences. 

The  great  problem  of  education  is  to  effect  the  necessary  mediation 
without  destroying  originality,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  organizing 
experiences  which  shall  conduct  to  a  preconceived  end.  This  truth  is 
now  widely  realized,  and  everywhere  we  find  increasing  demand  for 
experiments  in  natural  science  and  illustrations  in  all  branches  of  study. 
But  only  Frdbel  has  seen  that  this  same  method  should  be  applied  to 
the  youngest  children  and  to  the  most  familiar  facts,  and  by  a  series  of 
objects  in  which  essential  qualities  are  strongly  contrasted,  aims  to 
excite  the  mind  to  conscious  antithesis. 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  this  process  of  comparison  is  natural  to  the 
mind,  the  mind  may  safely  be  trusted  to  follow  it  out.  We  might  as 
well  argue  that  because  the  law  of  gravitation  has  been  discovered, 
each  generation  should,  unaided,  discover  it  anew.  The  contrasts  of 
nature  are  so  blended  into  harmony  that  their  opposition  is  lost,  yet 
this  very  opposition  must  be  felt  before  their  harmony  can  be  realized. 
Frobel  simply  accelerates  the  natural  tendency  of  thought  by  carefully 
abstracting  from  material  things  their  essential  qualities,  and  then  so 
arranging  his  gifts  that  each  one  shall  throw  some  distinctive  attribute 
into  relief.  Thus  in  the  first  gift  he  presents  contrasts  of  color ;  in  the 
second,  contrasts  of  form ;  in  the  third,  contrasts  of  size ;  in  the  fourth, 
contrasts  of  dimension ;  in  the  fifth  he  offers  both  contrasts  of  angles 
and  contrasts  of  number;  while  in  the  sixth  he  repeats,  emphasizes  and 
mediates  the  contrasts  of  the  preceding  gifts.  Passing  to  the  plane  in 
the  seventh  gift  he  offers  subtler  contrasts  of  form,  while  the  connected 
and  disconnected  slats  render  these  still  more  striking  by  showing  how 
they  are  produced.  The  sticks  and  rings  which,  properly  speaking,  are 
one  gift,  contrast  the  straight  and  curved  line,  and  offer  striking  per- 
ceptions of  position  and  direction.  And  finally  the  solids,  planes  and 
lines  are  mutually  illustrative,  and  the  child  learns  both  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  parts  of  his  solids  and  to  connect  his  planes  and 
lines  with  them,  identifying  at  last  his  stick,  the  embodiment  of  the 
straight  line,  with  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  edge  of  the  cube  and  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  the  ring  which  embodies  the  cuiTe  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sphere  and  the  edge  of  the  cylinder. 

These  contrasts  of  color,  size,  form,  number,  dimension,  relation, 
direction  and  position  illustrated  in  the  gifts  are  applied  in  the  occupa- 
tions, and  supplemented  in  the  games  and  songs  by  contrasts  of  smell, 
taste,  movement  and  sound.  There  is  no  salient  attribute  of  material 
things  which  is  not  thus  thrown  into  light,  and  as  a  consequence  sharply 
defined  and  firmly  grasped  by  the  mind. 

We  realize  the  significance  of  this  result  more  fully  when  we  refleet 
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that  by  the  perception  of  analogies  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
world,  the  words  designating  the  acts,  objects,  qualities  and  relations  of 
the  one  have  been  adapted  to  express  the  acts,  powers,  states  and  rela- 
tions of  the  other.  There  is  no  single  word  of  our  intellectual  or  moral 
vocabulary  which  was  not  originally  applied  to  something  apprehensi- 
ble by  the  senses,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of  them  refer  to 
physical  facts  and  qualities  with  which  the  child  gets  acquainted  in  his 
earliest  years.  When,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  great  men,  great 
actions,  greatness,  the  analogy  is  obviously  to  size ;  when  we  call  a  man 
straightforward,  allude  to  crooked  dealings  or  describe  a  character  as 
angular,  we  borrow  from  the  language  of  lines  and  their  relations ;  when 
we  talk  of  lives  rounded  into  completeness  and  actions  that  are  fair  and 
square,  we  are  debtors  to  analogies  with  form ;  when  we  speak  of  hig\ 
station,  deep  truths,  broad  views,  we  refer,  however,  unconsciously  to  the 
"  threefold  measure  which  dwells  in  space ;  "  and  when  we  mourn  over 
dark  sorrows  and  black  crimes,  we  steal  our  words  from  the  vocabulary 
of  color.  It  was  part  of  Frobel's  idea  to  make  the  child  sensible  of 
these  relationships  by  connecting  his  first  perception  of  the  moral  force 
of  words  directly  with  the  physical  fact  to  which  they  stand  in  analogj. 
To  give  only  a  single  illustration,  in  the  game  of  the  joiner  the  child 
alternates  long  and  short  movements  while  imitating  the  act  of  planing. 
The  long  and  short  of  movement  is  then  connected  with  the  long  and 
short  of  sound,  the  long  and  short  of  form,  and  the  long  and  short  of 
time ;  and  finally,  through  the  story  of  Goliath  and  David,  in  telling 
which  the  contrast  between  the  tall  giant  and  the  stripling  who  defied 
and  conquered  him  is  emphasized,  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
moral  greatness  is  foreshadowed  to  the  mind.  The  mark  of  the  true 
Kindergarten  is  the  all-pervading  connection  between  the  things  of 
sense  and  the  things  of  thought. 

II.  It  is  an  admitted  law  that  the  mind  moves  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Nothing  charms  us  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  old 
in  the  new.  The  man  who  hurries  through  a  foreign  city  indifferent 
and  inattentive  to  the  passiug  crowd  feels  a  quick  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  this  strangeness  he  recognizes  a  famUiar  face. 
Let  our  minds  become  keenly  conscious  of  a  single  thought  and  the 
whole  world  glows  with  illustrations  of  it.  It  was  insight  into  this 
truth  which  led  Frbbel  to  make  the  "  archetypes  of  nature  the  play- 
things of  the  child."  *^Line  in  nature  is  not  found,"  says  Emerson, 
but  "  unit  and  universe  are  round."  The  ball  illustrates  the  ideal  form 
towards  which  the  universe  strives.  This  then  is  Probers  starting 
point  and  he  follows  it  up  with  the  other  forms  which  underlie  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  cube  gives  us  the  basis  of  classificft> 
tion  for  mineral  forms  and  is  the  fundamental  type  of  architecture. 
The  cylinder,  which  nature  shows  us  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
stems  of  plants  and  in  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  animals,  is  also  the  basiB 
of  the  ceramic  art.    In  short,  in  geometric  forms  we  have  a  key  to  all 
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the  beauty  and  variety  of  material  things,  whether  works  of  God  or 
works  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  effect  of  these  normal  types  in  developing  observation,  classifica- 
tion and  creative  activity  is  quite  remarkable.  The  shelves  of  the  well 
conducted  Kindergarten  groan  under  the  spools  and  buttons,  the  marbles 
and  apples,  nests  and  eggs,  bottles  and  blocks  which  the  eager  children 
bring  in  morning  after  morning  saying  they  have  found  something 
more  like  their  ball,  cube  or  cylinder.  I  remember  well  a  little  girl  five 
years  old  who  after  playing  for  some  time  with  her  ball  began  to  count 
over  the  different  round  objects  she  could  remember,  and  after  naming 
apples,  grapes,  cherries  and  peaches,  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  flash  of 
quick  pleasure  in  her  face,  ^*  Why  all  fruits  are  round,"  and,  she  added 
after  a  moment's  thoughtful  pause,  '*  so  are  all  vegetables."  A  little  boy 
of  the  same  age  came  one  morning  with  a  particularly  eager  face  to  the 
Kindergarten  and  begged  "  for  a  lump  of  clay  to  make  his  mamma's 
preserve  dish."  ^*  How  are  you  going  to  make  it  ?  "  I  asked  as  I  handed 
him  the  clay.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  decided.  **  First  Til  make 
a  ball  and  flatten  it  to  get  a  circle,  on  top  of  that  I'll  stand  a  long  nar- 
row cylinder,  and  above  that  I'll  put  a  hollowed  out  half-ball."  In  the 
field  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  in  dew  drops  and  jewels,  in 
the  patterns  of  carpets  and  oil  cloths,  in  the  figures  on  wallpaper,  in 
architectural  decorations,  in  the  varied  reflections  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  shifting  figures  of  the  clouds,  the  wide-open  eyes  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten child  rejoice  in  the  revelation  of  familiar  forms,  and  the  heart  made 
for  unity  detects  it  with  a  thrill  of  gladness  under  the  infinite  manifold- 
ness  of  the  external  world. 

ni.  There  is  a  growing  belief  among  educators  that  the  mind  should 
be  kept  in  constant  relation  with  all  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  that  the  method  of  study  should  vary  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
mental  development.  Thus  they  would  present  the  sensible  facts  of 
any  given  science  to  the  perceptions  of  the  child,  the  relations  of  these 
facts  to  the  understanding  of  the  youth,  and  the  synthesis  of  these 
relations  to  the  reason  of  the  mature  student.  By  this  method  there 
18  secured  continuity  of  thought,  and  the  ultimate  inclusive  principle 
is  made  to  register  the  results  of  a  vivid  personal  experience. 

While  the  evolution  of  moral  truths  has  been  less  distinctly  formu- 
lated, it  is  I  think  widely  felt  that  they  must  be  rooted  in  the  sympathies 
and  fostered  by  exertion  of  the  will.  As  we  present  knowledge  suc- 
cessively to  perception,  reflection  and  pure  thought,  so  we  may  present 
the  same  moral  relationships  successively  to  feeling,  conscience,  and 
spiritual  insight  and  match  our  intellectual  spiral  of  facts,  relations  and 
principles  with  a  spiral  of  moral  presentments,  intuitions  and  compre- 
hensions. 

The  Kindergarten  deals  with  the  first  stage  of  this  double  develop- 
ment and  offers  to  the  mind  perceptions,  and  to  the  heart  presentiments. 
Moreoyer  it  deals  not  with  special  branches  of  study,  but  with  primal 
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facts,  not  with  special  moral  obligations,  but  with  fundamental  moral 
relationships.  And  finally  it  appeals  not  separately  to  the  mind  and 
heart,  but  through  the  same  objects  and  exercises  touches  both  at  once. 
In  all  this  the  Kindergarten  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  child. 
No  person  can  be  thrown  with  children  without  noticing  their  religious 
aptitudes  and  sympathies,  their  strongly  developed  sense  of  analogy, 
and  their  aversion  to  analysis.  The  youth  is  analytic  and  investigative, 
ambitious  to  work  out  his  own  purposes,  prone  to  question  and  to  deny. 
But  the  little  child  is  happy  in  the  felt  though  uncomprehended  unity 
of  life,  and  the  sage  finds  rest  at  last  in  a  unity  which  he  comprehends. 
Thus  the  end  of  life  meets  its  beginning.  At  sunrise  and  at  sunset  m 
rejoice  in  the  sun,  though  in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  we  forget  the 
glory  of  the  light  in  the  beauty  of  the  things  enlightened. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  when  Frbbel  claims  that 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  truths  should  determine  what  we  do  for 
children  and  how  we  do  it,  and  that  precisely  these  deepest  truths  are  the 
ones  that  the  child  will  most  readily  recognize,  though  of  course  only  under 
limited  forms  and  applications.  The  deepest  of  all  truths  to  Frobel  is 
that  self-recognition  is  effected  through  self-activity,  and  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  insight  is  that  education  should  from  the  beginning 
occupy  the  child  with  plastic  material  which  he  uses  in  subservience  to 
organic  law.  As  he  uses  this  material  he  is  constantly  illustrating  the 
truths  that  all  development  begins  in  separation, — that  through  separa- 
tion there  is  attained  a  higher  union, — that  every  part  is  necessary  to 
the  whole  and  the  whole  is  necessary  to  every  part, — that  deepening 
power  is  restricting  power,  and  that,  advancing  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous,  a  higher  harmony  results  from  a  constantly  in- 
creasing variety.  These  were  the  thoughts  which  ruled  in  Frobal's 
mind,  and  he  organized  his  gifts  to  give  them  material  expression. 
First  the  undivided  solids  stamp  themselves  as  wholes  upon  the  child'a 
mind.  With  the  divided  cube  the  child  begins  to  transform  and  create, 
while  by  the  repeated  reconstruction  of  the  original  form,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  kept  prominently  in  view.  As  the  divis- 
ions of  the  cube  increase  in  variety  and  complexity  he  finds  he  can  pro- 
duce more  and  more  perfect  forms,  and  when,  through  the  constant 
association  of  the  individual  parts  with  the  units  from  which  they  were 
derived,  the  idea  of  organic  connection  has  become  the  regulator  of  his 
instinctive  activity  he  advances  to  a  gift  which  offers  him  not  an  object 
to  transform,  but  independent  elements  which  he  combines  in  Taried 
wholes. 

Frbbel  would  be  the  weakest  of  educators  if  he  claimed  that  children 
could  understand  these  truths.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  claim 
that  they  may,  nay,  that  they  must  obey  them  and  that  activitiea  regii> 
lated  by  these  insights  prepare  the  way  for  comprehension.  The  child 
who  in  perceptible  things  has  been  led  to  see  the  ordering  of  parts  to  ft 
whole  mast  as  his  mind  develops  grasp  logical  relations  in  tlM  worid 
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of  thought,  and  will,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  constrained  to  infer  from 
visihle  effects  their  invisihle  causes.  For  there  can  be  no  connection 
without  an  underlying  law,  and  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  two 
systems  of  logic,  one  applying  to  the  material  and  the  other  to  the 
spiritual  world.  There  is  vast  distance  between  the  child's  perception 
that  he  cannot  rebuild  his  cube  without  using  all  the  cubes  into  which 
it  is  divided  and  the  man's  recognition  that  he  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  gp*eat  whole  of  humanity, — between  the  child's  experience  that 
the  most  beautiful  forms  he  produces  are  those  in  which  he  most  com- 
pletely emphasizes  individual  elements  and  the  man's  glad  certainty 
that  his  organic  connections  demand  the  rich  fullness  of  his  personal' 
ity, — yet  if  there  is  continuity  in  life  distance  cannot  abolish  relation, 
and  the  full  stream  of  the  man's  thought  may  be  surely  traced  to  the 
little  springs  of  the  child's  perceptions. 

Evidently  these  results  will  not  come  of  themselves  by  simply  play- 
ing with  the  Kindergarten  gifts.  Frobel's  material  must  be  quickened 
with  Frobel's  spirit,  and  she  who  aspires  to  guide  a  living  mind  must 
herself  be  regenerated  by  the  truth.  Only  as  she  sees  the  end  can  she 
make  the  right  beginning,  and  without  violating  the  child's  freedom 
wisely  direct  his  steps.  The  mustard  seed  grows  into  a  great  tree,  the 
leaven  hid  in  the  meal  leavens  the  lump.  Let  a  single  vital  truth,  in 
however  crude  a  form,  be  stirred  to  life  in  the  mind,  and  straightway  it 
both  re-creates  the  mind  in  its  own  likeness  and  becomes  prolific  of  re- 
lated truths. 

IV.  All  the  features  of  the  Kindergarten  thus  far  alluded  to  are 
simply  results  of  a  single  ruling  thought, — flowers  and  fruit  of  one 
hidden  root.  When  we  comprehend  this  prolific  thought  we  compre- 
hend Frbbel.  Until  then  we  can  only  see  in  the  Kindergarten  a  system 
of  more  or  less  valuable  detail.  Briefly  stated  this,  root  thought  is  that 
as  God  knows  himself  through  creation  so  must  man,  or  in  other  words 
that  to  truly  live  we  must  constantly  create,  and  that  the  condition  of  a 
complete  self -consciousness  is  a  complete  reflection.  The  life  of  the  soul 
18  a  struggle  towards  self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  comes  only 
tfaiough  self-externalization.  As  Frobel  puts  it,  **The  inward  as  in- 
ward can  never  be  known,  it  is  only  revealed  by  being  made  outward. 
The  mind  like  the  eye  sees  not  itself  but  by  reflection."  What  we 
want  is  to  know  ourselves,  and  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  not  by  tak- 
ing in  but  by  giving  out.  God  *'  for  His  own  glory  "  makes  man  in  His 
own  image,  or  differently  stated,  completes  His  self-consciousness  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  creature,  and  man  too  can  only  realize  himself 
by  producing  his  image. 

Frobel's  merit  lies  not  in  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  but  in  its 
application.  Many  thinkers  have  stated  it  more  clearly  than  he,  and 
other  educators  have  traced  it  in  the  ceaseless  bubbling  over  of  the 
fihild's  speech  and  in  the  ardor  of  his  play.  But  Frobel  alone,  with  in* 
into  the  end  the  child  blindly  seeks,  has  aimed  to  aid  the  instinct- 
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ive  struggle  towards  seli'-cousciousueas,  and  by  wisely  organized  material 
to  stimulate  and  direct  creative  activity. 

However  we  may  criticise  the  basis  of  Frobel's  thought,  no  fair  ob- 
server will  question  the  results  of  his  method.  Let  a  child  try  to 
fashion  his  lump  of  clay  into  a  bird's  nest,  and  though  his  effort  yield 
no  other  result  it  will  certainly  lead  him  to  examine  carefully  the  next 
bird's  nest  he  sees.  Let  him  make  an  apple  and  a  pear  and  he  must 
feel  their  difference  in  form  as  he  would  never  have  done  had  he  simply 
looked  at  the  two  fruits.  I^et  him  attempt  to  lay  with  his  sticks  the 
outline  of  a  house  and  his  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  caught  by  facts 
of  direction  and  proportion.  Let  him  apply  numbers  in  weaving  and 
their  relations  grow  interesting  to  him.  Lead  him  to  construct  sym- 
metrical figures  and  he  must  feel  the  laws  of  symmetry.  Teach  him 
rhythmic  movements  and  he  must  recognize  rhythm.  All  things  are 
revealed  in  the  doing,  and  productive  activity  both  enlightens  aod 
develops  the  mind. 

It  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to  strike  the  balance  between 
knowledge  and  power.  The  mind  is  not  a  sponge,  nor  is  education  the 
absorption  of  facts.  On  the  other  band  nothing  is  more  dangeraiu 
than  energy  uncontrolled  by  knowledge  and  insight.  The  mind  like 
the  stomach  suffers  from  overloading,  yet  both  need  constant  food. 
The  test  of  healthy  assimilation  is  increasing  strength,  and  we  know 
we  are  supplying  the  mind  with  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  food  if 
we  notice  a  gain  in  vigor  and  originality.  The  child's  intense  play  is 
nature's  effort  to  order  the  thronging  impressions  of  the  first  years  of 
life,  and  the  Kindergarten  simply  follows  nature  in  alternating  receptive 
and  creative  activities,  and  in  constantly  registering  the  results  of  per 
ception  in  reproduction. 

In  an  age  so  analytical  and  scientific  as  our  own  the  Kindergarten 
has  a  special  value.  Scientific  methods  need  to  be  supplemented  in 
education  by  artistic  processes.  The  scientist  beginning  with  the  em- 
bodied fact  seeks  its  relations  and  its  causes, — the  thought  of  the  artut 
is  the  final  cause  of  the  statue,  the  painting  or  the  poem.  The  scienr 
tist,  '*  handicapped  by  fact  and  riveted  to  matter,"  struggles  painfuUj 
towards  the  spiritual,  while  before  the  artist  the  invisible  is  constantly 
shaping  the  visible  and  the  eternal  declaring  itself  in  the  transitory. 
The  restless  scientist  strives  to  order  a  bewildering  variety,  the  artait 
instinctively  realizes  the  unity  from  which  variety  is  evolved  and  feels 
the  soul  of  the  whole  animating  each  particular  part.  We  prepare  ths 
children  for  spiritual  insight  when  we  lead  them  to  create. 

Again,  the  representative  system  is  death  to  superficiality  and  self- 
conceit.  The  child's  imperfect  results  teach  him  humility  and  stir  him 
to  fresh  effort.  He  is  constantly  testing  his  perceptions  by  production, 
and  measuring  himself  by  his  attainment.  He  learns  that  what  he 
can  use  is  his, — that  only  what  be  consciously  holds  he  truly  possesseSi 
He  finds  out  in  what  directions  he  can  best  work  and  transforms  nn- 
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comprehended  tendency  into  definite  character.  He  advances  on  the 
one  hand  from  perception  to  conception,  from  conception  to  reproduc- 
tion, from  reproduction  to  definition,  and  on  the  other  from  an  instinc- 
tive to  a  self-directing  activity,  and  from  this  to  self-knowledge  and 
self-control.  Thus  by  the  same  process  he  unlocks  creation  and  realizes 
in  himself  the  image  of  his  Creator.  ^ 

The  order  of  the  Kindergarten  gifts  follows  the  order  of  mental 
evolution,  and  at  each  stage  of  the  child's  growth  Frobel  presents  him 
with  his  "objective  counterpart"  **The  child,"  he  says,  "develops 
like  aU  things,  according  to  laws  as  simple  as  they  are  imperative.  Of 
^ese  the  simplest  and  most  imperative  is  that  force  existing  must  exert 
itself, — exerting  itself  it  grows  strong — strengthening  it  unfolds — ^un- 
folding it  represents  and  creates — representing  and  creating  it  lifts 
itself  to  consciousness  and  culminates  in  insight.'^  This  perception  of 
^e  course  of  development  determines  his  idea  of  the  stages  of  early 
education.  It  should  aim,  first,  to  strengthen  the  senses  and  muscles 
conceived  as  the  tools  of  the  spirit, — second,  to  prepare  for  work  by 
technical  training,  and  to  aid  self-expression  by  supplying  objects  which 
tfaiongh  their  indefiniteness  may  be  made  widely  representative, — ^third, 
to  provide  material  adapted  to  the  conscious  production  of  definite 
things  and  diminish  the  suggestiveness  of  this  material  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  creative  power,  and  fourth,  by  analysis  of  the  objects 
produced,  and  the  method  of  their  production  lift  the  child  to  conscious 
communion  with  his  own  thought.  The  first  stage  of  this  educational 
process  is  realized  through  the  "Songs  for  Mother  and  Child," — ^the 
second  through  the  Kindergarten  gamest  the  simpler  occupations  and 
^e  first  two  Gifts, — the  third  through  the  exercises  with  blocks,  tablets, 
slats,  sticks  and  rings,  and  the  work  in  drawing,  folding,  cutting,  peas 
work  and  modeling,  and  the  fourth  through  the  wise  appeal  of  the 
Kindergartner  to  the  thought  of  the  child  as  she  leads  him  slowly  from 
the  what  to  the  how,  and  from  the  how  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
bis  own  action. 

The  definitely  productive  exercises  begin  with  the  Third  Gift  Fro- 
bel contends  that  the  proverbial  destructiveness  of  children  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  faculties  of  investigation  and  construction,  and  that  the 
broken  toys  strewn  over  our  nursery  floors  express  the  mind*s  impatient 
protest  against  finished  and  complicated  things.  Unable  to  rest  in  ex- 
ternals the  child  breaks  his  toys  to  find  out  "  what  is  inside,"  and  scorn- 
fal  of  what  makes  no  appeal  to  his  activity  he  turns  from  the  most 
elegant  playthings  to  the  crude  results  of  his  own  manufacture.  What 
he  wants  is  not  something  made  for  him,  but  material  to  make  some- 
thing himself.  What  he  needs  is  an  object  which  he  can  take  to  pieces 
without  destroying,  and  through  which  he  can  gratify  his  instinct  to 
transform  and  to  reconstruct.  At  the  same  time  the  possibilities  of  the 
object  must  not  be  too  varied  and  it  must  be  suggestive  through  its 
limitations.    The  young  mind  may  be  as  easily  crushed  by  excess  as  it 
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ifi  paralyzed  by  defect.  Hence,  Frobel's  choice  of  a  cube  divided  into 
eight  smaller  cubes.  It  is  easily  separated  into  its  elements  and  easily 
reconstructed.  It  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  number  of  transforma- 
tions, and  its  crude  resemblances  satisfy  the  child's  crude  thought  It 
offers  no  variety  of  form  to  confuse  his  mind,  but  rigidly  confines  him 
to  vertical  and  horizontal,  to  the  right  angle  and  the  square.  Moreover, 
he  can  scarcely  arrange  his  blocks  in  any  way  without  their  taking 
forms  which  will  suggest  some  object  he  has  seen.  If  he  piles  them 
one  above  the  other  a  word  from  mother  or  Kindergartner  enables 
him  to  see  in  the  unsought  result  of  his  doing  a  tower,  a  light-house  or 
a  lamp  post.  If  he  arranges  them  side  by  side  he  is  confronted  w^itb  a 
wall,  if  in  two  parallel  rows,  behold  the  railroad !  The  change  of  a 
single  block  transforms  the  railroad  into  a  train  of  cars,  and  with  an- 
other movement  the  cars  vanish  in  a  house.  Having  as  it  were  reached 
these  results  accidentally  the  child  next  directly  aims  to  reproduce  them, 
and  thus  through  the  suggestiveness  of  his  material  is  helped  from  an 
instinctive  to  a  self-directing  activity,  and  from  simple  energy  to 
definite  production.  This  point  once  attained  he  triumphs  over  more 
and  more  complicated  i\iaterial,  and  constrains  an  ever  increasing 
variety  of  elements  to  obey  his  thought.  With  planes  and  sticks  he 
advances  to  surface  representation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  drawing, 
and  finally  begins  of  himself  to  form  letters  and  to  spell  out  the  names 
of  familiar  things.  His  progress,  like  that  of  the  race,  moves  thus  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  fact  to  the  picture,  and  from  the 
picture  to  the  sign. 

In  the  exercises  with  the  Gifts,  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Kindergartner.  She  must  see  that  each  gift  is  conceived  first  as  a 
whole,  complete  in  itself,  and  must  derive  its  parts  by  analysis.  She 
must  keep  up  the  idea  of  relation  by  requiring  the  use  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  original  whole  in  each  object  produced.  She  must  show 
that  unused  material  is  wasted  material,  must  encourage  neatness 
and  accuracy  through  care  to  build  on  the  squares  of  the  table,  and 
must  strengthen  continuity  of  thought  and  imply  the  connection  of 
things,  by  leading  from  the  building  of  isolated  objects  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sequences,  in  which  each  form  grows  out  of  the  form  that  pre- 
cedes and  hints  the  form  which  follows  it.  She  must  help  the  child  to 
say  in  words  what  he  has  said  in  material  forms,  lead  him  to  name  and 
describe  what  he  has  made,  and  connect  each  object  produced  with  his 
life  and  sympathies.  She  must,  from  time  to  time,  concentrate  the  ae* 
tivity  of  different  children  on  a  common  end,  and  again,  she  most^ 
through  stories  and  songs,  organize  their  independent  creations  into  a 
connected  whole.  She  must  not  impair  originality  by  too  constant 
direction,  neither  must  she  suffer  freedom  to  run  into  license.  As 
the  artist  is  not  enslaved,  but  helped  by  the  laws  of  artistic  creation, 
so  the  young  mind  is  not  limited,  but  developed  by  wise  guidance. 
The  feH  need  of  the  child  must,  however,  determine  the  help  given,  as 
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all  throogh  life  our  realized  lacks  open  our  hearts  to  sympathy  and 
suggestion. 

Through  analysis  of  their  productions  the  children  are  slowly  awak- 
ened to  facts  of  form  and  relations  of  number,  and  led  to  the  clear  and 
precise  use  of  language.  As  they  grow  older  the  analysis  becomes  more 
definite  and  extended,  and  whereas  the  baby  beginners  only  name  the 
objects  they  produce,  the  more  advanced  children  tell  how  they  make 
each  object,  and  the  graduating  class  must  be  able  to  resolve  whatever 
they  create  into  its  elements,  and  state  the  facts  of  form,  number,  di- 
rection and  relation  which  it  illustrates.  I  consider  this  final  stage  very 
important,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  clear  to  the  mind  the  meaning 
of  all  its  experiences,  and  leads  from  the  particular  fact  to  the  princi- 
ple governing  all  the  facts  of  the  given  class. 

With  children  who  have  completed  the  pure  Kindergarten  course,  the 
gifts  may  be  profitably  used  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  The  geometric  forms  are  first  recognized,  then  sought 
under  their  veiled  manifestations  in  nature,  then  applied  in  construc- 
tion, then  consciously  produced,  clearly  analyzed  and  sharply  defined, 
and  finally  shown  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Thus  the  child  who 
begins  by  simply  calling  his  building  blocks  **  cubes,"  will  end  by  rec- 
ognizing in  his  cube,  the  solid,  the  polyhedron,  the  hexahedron,  the  prism 
and  the  parallelopiped,  and  will  comprehend  its  precise  definition  as  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  whose  faces  are  equal  squares.  So,  begin- 
ning by  pointing  out  the  square  comers  of  hi.s  cube,  he  ends  with  the 
definite  conception  of  a  right  angle  as  produced  when  <*  two  straight 
lines  meet  each  other  so  as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  equal."  All 
the  simple  problems  of  geometry  may  be  illustrated  to  perception  and 
grasped  as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  mind  thus  be  prepared  for  the  geo- 
metrical reasoning  of  later  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evident  adaptation  of  the  gifts 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Infinitely  varied  exercises  in  counting, 
and  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  may  be  given  with  the  sticks,  while 
^e  divided  solids  offer  striking  illustrations  of  fractional  parts — halves, 
quarters  and  eighths  must  grow  clear  through  the  right  use  of  the  third 
and  fourth  gifts,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  lead  on,  in  their  natural  divi- 
sion, to  thirds,  ninths  and  twenty-sevenths,  and  may  also  be  used  to 
illustrate  halves,  quarters,  sixths  and  twelfths.  The  salient  features  of 
the  method  are,  first,  to  excite  interest  in  the  relations  of  numbers 
rather  than  to  give  mechanical  drill ;  second,  to  constantly  associate 
number  and  form,  making  them  mutually  illustrative ;  third,  to  apply 
numbers  to  mechanical  and  artistic  production.  Whereas  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten proper  the  child  abstracted  from  his  productions  numerical 
facts,  he  now  directly  seeks  in  his  constructions  to  solve  numerical 
problems.  To  iUustrate  :  with  a  given  number  of  blocks  the  children 
are  required  to  build  a  house  of  stated  height,  breadth  and  thickness, 
with  a  fixed  number  of  windows  and  doors  of  definite  dimensions,  and 
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ifi  paralyzed  by  defect.  Hence,  Frobel's  choice  of  a  cube  divided  into 
eight  smaller  cubes.  It  is  easily  separated  into  its  elements  and  easily 
reconstructed.  It  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  number  of  transforma- 
tions, and  its  crude  resemblances  satisfy  the  child's  crude  thought  It 
offers  no  variety  of  form  to  confuse  his  mind,  but  rigidly  confines  him 
to  vertical  and  horizontal,  to  the  right  angle  and  the  square.  Moreover, 
he  can  scarcely  arrange  his  blocks  in  any  way  without  their  taking 
forms  which  will  suggest  some  object  he  has  seen.  If  he  piles  them 
one  above  the  other  a  word  from  mother  or  Kindergartner  enables 
him  to  see  in  the  unsought  result  of  his  doing  a  tower,  a  light-house  or 
a  lamp  post.  If  he  arranges  them  side  by  side  he  is  confronted  with  a 
wall,  if  in  two  parallel  rows,  behold  the  railroad  I  The  change  of  a 
single  block  transforms  the  railroad  into  a  train  of  cars,  and  with  an- 
other movement  the  cars  vanish  in  a  house.  Having  as  it  were  reached 
these  results  accidentally  the  child  next  directly  aims  to  reproduce  them, 
and  thus  through  the  suggestiveness  of  his  material  is  helped  from  an 
instinctive  to  a  self-directing  activity,  and  from  simple  energy  to 
definite  production.  This  point  once  attained  he  triumphs  over  more 
and  more  complicated  i\iaterial,  and  constrains  an  ever  increasing 
variety  of  elements  to  obey  his  thought  With  planes  and  sticks  he 
advances  to  surface  representation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  drawing, 
and  finally  begins  of  himself  to  form  letters  and  to  spell  out  the  names 
of  familiar  things.  His  progress,  like  that  of  the  race,  moves  thus  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  fact  to  the  picture,  and  from  the 
picture  to  the  sign. 

In  the  exercises  with  the  Gifts,  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Kindergartner.  She  must  see  that  each  gift  is  conceived  first  as  a 
whole,  complete  in  itself,  and  must  derive  its  parts  by  analysis.  She 
must  keep  up  the  idea  of  relation  by  requiring  the  use  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  original  whole  in  each  object  produced.  She  must  show 
that  unused  material  is  wasted  material,  must  encourage  neatness 
and  accuracy  through  care  to  buDd  on  the  squares  of  the  table,  and 
must  strengthen  continuity  of  thought  and  imply  the  connection  of 
things,  by  leading  from  the  building  of  isolated  objects  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sequences,  in  which  each  form  grows  out  of  the  form  that  pre- 
cedes and  hints  the  form  which  follows  it  She  must  help  the  child  to 
say  in  words  what  he  has  said  in  material  forms,  lead  him  to  name  and 
describe  what  he  has  made,  and  connect  each  object  produced  with  his 
life  and  sympathies.  She  must,  from  time  to  time,  concentrate  the  ae* 
tivity  of  different  children  on  a  common  end,  and  again,  she  mo8t> 
through  stories  and  songs,  organize  their  independent  creations  into  a 
connected  whole.  She  must  not  impair  originality  by  too  constant 
direction,  neither  must  she  suffer  freedom  to  run  into  license.  As 
the  artist  is  not  enslaved,  but  helped  by  the  laws  of  artistic  creation, 
so  the  young  mind  is  not  limited,  but  developed  by  wise  guidance. 
The  felt  need  of  the  child  must,  however,  determine  the  help  given,  as 
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all  through  life  our  realized  lacks  open  our  hearts  to  sympathy  and 
suggestion. 

Through  analysis  of  their  productions  the  children  are  slowly  awak- 
ened to  facts  of  form  and  relations  of  number,  and  led  to  the  clear  and 
precise  use  of  language.  As  they  grow  older  the  analysis  becomes  more 
definite  and  extended,  and  whereas  the  baby  beginners  only  name  the 
objects  they  produce,  the  more  advanced  children  tell  how  they  make 
each  object,  and  the  graduating  class  must  be  able  to  resolve  whatever 
they  create  into  its  elements,  and  state  the  facts  of  form,  number,  di- 
rection and  relation  which  it  illustrates.  I  consider  this  final  stage  very 
important,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  clear  to  the  mind  the  meaning 
of  all  its  experiences,  and  leads  from  the  particular  fact  to  the  princi- 
ple governing  all  the  facts  of  the  given  class. 

With  children  who  have  completed  the  pure  Kindergarten  course,  the 
gifts  may  be  profitably  used  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  The  geometric  forms  are  first  recognized,  then  sought 
under  their  veiled  manifestations  in  nature,  then  applied  in  construc- 
tion, then  consciously  produced,  clearly  analyzed  and  sharply  defined, 
and  finally  shown  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Thus  the  child  who 
begins  by  simply  calling  his  building  blocks  **  cubes,"  will  end  by  rec- 
ognizing in  his  cube,  the  solid,  the  polyhedron,  the  hexahedron,  the  prism 
and  the  parallelopiped,  and  will  comprehend  its  precise  definition  as  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  whose  faces  arn  equal  squares.  So,  begin- 
ning by  pointing  out  the  square  comers  of  his  cube,  he  ends  with  the 
definite  conception  of  a  right  angle  as  produced  when  **  two  straight 
lines  meet  each  other  so  as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  equal."  All 
the  simple  problems  of  geometry  may  be  illustrated  to  perception  and 
grasped  as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  mind  thus  be  prepared  for  the  geo- 
metrical reasoning  of  later  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evident  adaptation  of  the  gifts 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Infinitely  varied  exercises  in  counting, 
and  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  may  be  given  with  the  sticks,  while 
the  divided  solids  offer  striking  illustrations  of  fractional  parts — halves, 
quarters  and  eighths  must  grow  clear  through  the  right  use  of  the  third 
and  fourth  gifts,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  lead  on,  in  their  natural  divi- 
sion, to  thirds,  ninths  and  twenty-sevenths,  and  may  also  be  used  to 
illustrate  halves,  quarters,  sixths  and  twelfths.  The  salient  features  of 
the  method  are,  first,  to  excite  interest  in  the  relations  of  numbers 
rather  than  to  give  mechanical  drill ;  second,  to  constantly  associate 
number  and  form,  making  them  mutually  illustrative ;  third,  to  apply 
numbers  to  mechanical  and  artistic  production.  Whereas  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten proper  the  child  abstracted  from  his  productions  numerical 
facts,  he  now  directly  seeks  in  his  constructions  to  solve  numerical 
problems.  To  illustrate  :  with  a  given  number  of  blocks  the  children 
are  required  to  build  a  house  of  stated  height,  breadth  and  thickness, 
wi^  a  fixed  number  of  windows  and  doors  of  definite  dimensions,  and 
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having  built  it,  to  calculate  its  square  and  cubic  contents ;  ¥rith  theii 
tablets  they  make  squares,  oblongs,  rhombs,  etc.,  of  different  nzies, 
noting  length,  breadth  and  contents,  or  with  their  sticks  develop  sym- 
metrical figures  from  different  mathematical  centers,  calculating  them- 
selves the  number  of  sticks  required  for  each  new  addition.  Gradually 
they  grow  capable  of  abstract  exercises,  and  far  from  finding  vexation 
in  multiplication  and  madness  in  fractions,  their  lessons  in  arithmetic 
are  to  them  a  delight  and  an  inspiration. 

From  this  imperfect  survey  of  the  Gifts  let  us  turn  now  to  the  Ooco- 
pations.  These  are  Perforating,  Sewing,  Drawing,  Intertwining,  Weav- 
ing, Folding,  Cutting,  Peas- work.  Card-board  and  Clay  Modeling. 

The  perforating  tool  is  a  sharp  needle  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle. 
Holding  this  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position  the  child  pricks  small  round 
holes  in  paper.  Little  children  are  provided  with  drawings  in  bold 
lines,  and  by  perforating  these  lines  produce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paper  a  raised  outline  of  the  drawn  figure.  As  they  grow  more  expert 
they  produce  pictures  in  relief  by  delicately  perforating  the  surface 
between  the  lines.  They  also  receive  paper  marked  off  in  squares,  and 
first  pricking  the  corners  of  these  squares  and  then  by  careful  perfora- 
tions connecting  these  comers  obtain  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of 
different  lengths.  These  are  next  united  to  form  figures  and  as  the  eye 
gains  accuracy  and  the  hand  precision,  advance  is  made  to  slanting  and 
curved  lines  and  their  combinations. 

Squared  paper  perforated  only  at  the  comers  and  outline  pictures 
perforated  at  distances  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  give  the  basis  of 
the  sewing  exercises.  Armed  with  worsted  and  an  embroidery  needle 
the  child  connects  the  comers  of  the  paper  and  makes  various  combina- 
tions of  lines,  or  carefully  re-traces  the  outlines  of  pictures.  The 
salient  feature  in  the  new  occupation  is  variety  of  color — and  through 
this  simple  work  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color  may  be  indicated 
and  the  attention  directed  to  the  colors  of  natural  objects. 

Sewing  and  pricking  culminate  in  drawing,  which  again  emphasizes 
both  combinations  of  lines  and  representation  of  objects,  hinting  on 
the  one  hand  the  elements  of  design  and  on  the  other  the  first  prind* 
pies  of  artistic  reproduction.  Beginning  by  copying  the  outlines  th^ 
have  laid  with  sticks,  the  children  advance  to  reproduction  of  the  figures 
resulting  from  combinations  of  tablets,  and  from  these  first  to  front 
views,  and  finally  to  simple  perspective  representations  of  the  solids 
and  their  transformations.  As  the  first  step  in  drawing  is  to  learn  to 
see  correctly,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  exercises  both  in  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions prepare  for  the  use  of  pencil  and  chalk.  As  the  mediation  of 
word  and  object  drawing  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  reaction  on  the 
mind  and  as  the  soul  of  all  technical  processes,  it  is  the  indispensaUe 
basis  of  industrial  education. 

The  material  for  intertwining  consists  of  strips  of  paper  of  different 
colors,  lengths  and  widths,  which  folded  lengthwise  and  plaited  accord- 
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ing  to  definite  rules  reproBent  a  great  variety  of  geometric  and  artistic 
forms.   The  plaiting  by  role  must  however  lead  up  to  free  combinations. 

In  the  occupation  of  mat  plaiting  the  child  weaves  strips  of  paper 
into  a  leaf  of  paper  cut  into  strips,  but  with  a  margin  left  at  each  end 
to  keep  the  strips  in  place.  Designs  are  not  imitated  from  patterns, 
bat  produced  by  numerical  combinations.  In  this  mediation  of  number 
and  form  lies  the  special  significance  of  the  weaving  exercises,  which 
liowever  are  also  valuable  for  cultivating  the  sense  of  color. 

The  folding  material  consists  of  square,  rectangular  and  triangular 
pieces  of  paper  with  which  a  variety  of  figures  are  produced  by  slight 
modifications  of  a  few  definite  ground  forms.  Through  this  occupation 
ideas  of  sequence  and  connection  are  emphasized,  and  the  relation  of 
mathematics  to  artistic  production  indicated. 

In  the  occupation  of  cutting,  a  square  or  triangle  of  paper  is  folded 
and  cut  by  rule,  and  the  pieces  into  which  it  is  thus  separated  are  com- 
bined in  symmetric  forms  and  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ov  card- 
board.   The  child  is  also  encouraged  to  originate  cuts. 

By  fastening  sticks  sharpened  at  the  ends  into  peas  soaked  in  water, 
our  little  worker  next  produces  the  skeletons  of  real  objects  and  of 
geometric  forms.  This  occupation  leads  to  close  analysis  of  form,  con- 
nects different  solids  with  their  corresponding  planes  and  prepares  for 
perspective  drawing. 

While  peas  work  throws  into  relief  the  outlines  of  objects,  card-board 
modeling  represents  their  surface  boundaries,  and  clay  work  brings  us 
back  to  the  solid  itself.  By  modifications  of  the  sphere,  cube  and  cyl- 
inder, a  variety  of  objects  are  represented,  and  these  typical  forms  are 
more  definitely  recognized  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  occupations  apply  the  principles  suggested  by 
the  gifts  and  give  permanence  to  their  vanishing  transformations.  It 
will  be  observed  that  particular  occupations  connect  with  particular 
gifts.  Thus  pricking,  sewing  and  drawing,  which  are  essentially  one, 
connect  with  the  sticks  and  rings,  intertwining  and  mat  plaiting  con- 
nect with  the  slats,  folding  and  cutting  with  the  tablets  and  peas  work, 
card-board  and  clay  modeling  with  the  undivided  and  divided  solids 
of  the  first  six  gifts.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  while  the  gifts  move 
from  the  solid  to  the  surface,  the  line  and  the  point,  the  occupations, 
reversing  this  movement,  develop  from  point  to  line,  surface  and  solid, 
and  that  while  the  determined  material  of  the  gifts  limits  to  the  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  unchangeable  elements,  the  plastic 
material  of  the  occupations  is  increasingly  subservient  to  the  modifying 
thought  and  touch  of  the  embryo  artist. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said  the  aim  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to 
strengthen  and  develop  productive  activity.  But  we  must  be  conscious 
of  ideas  before  we  can  express  themj  and  we  mw^t  gain  the  mastery  of 
material  before  we  can  use  it  as  a  means  of  expression.  Hence  the  first 
1188  of  the  gifts  is  to  waken  by  their  suggestiveness  the  mind*s  sleeping 
thoughts,  and  the  first  use  of  the  occupations  to  train  the  eye  and  the 
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mind  to  be  the  ready  servants  of  the  will.  While  the  child  is  still 
imitative  in  the  occupations  he  becomes  inventive  iu  the  gifts,  but  as 
he  grows  to  be  more  and  more  a  law  unto  himself  he  turns  from  the 
coercion  of  his  blocks,  tablets  and  sticks  to  obedient  paper  and  clay, 
and  ultimately  outgrowing  the  simpler  occupations,  concentrates  his 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  drawing,  coloring  and  modeling.  These 
artistic  processes,  with  a  technical  training  according  to  the  very  sno- 
cessful  Russian  plan,  might  it  seems  to  me  be  profitably  introdaced 
into  our  regular  school  course. 

The  effect  of  Kindergarten  training  in  the  increase  of  health,  in  th« 
development  of  grace,  and  in  the  formations  of  habits  of  cleanlineai, 
courtesy,  neatness,  order  and  industry,  are  now  so  readily  acknowledged 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  aUude  to  them.  Its 
power  to  develop  ideas  of  number  and  form,  to  give  mastery  of  mate- 
rial through  technical  training,  to  impresss  fundamental  perceptions 
sharply  on  the  mind,  to  lead  to  nice  discrimination  and  choice  use  of 
words,  and  to  hint  the  truths  which  are  the  forms  in  which  all  creation 
is  cast,  has  probably  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 
But  there  are  other  results  obvious  to  any  open-eyed  mother  or  teacher 
to  which  the  attention  of  those  who  cannot  study  the  Kindergarten  for 
themselves  should  be  directed. 

First  among  these  I  should  emphasize  happiness.  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  complacent  misery  and  self-satisfied  despair  which  are 
the  fashion  of  the  day  have  their  roots  in  the  peevish  di^ontent  and 
selfish  exactions  of  a  childhood  untrained  to  work  and  unaccustomed  to 
give,  but  I  never  look  at  the  bright  faces  or  watch  the  busy  fingers  of 
children  in  a  Kindergarten,  that  I  do  not  feel  sure  they  will  grow  ap 
into  men  and  women  who  will  look  upon  idleness  as  a  vice,  and  persist 
ent  unhappiness  as  a  crime ;  whose  awakened  minds  will  with  increasing 
enthusiasm  increase  in  knowledge  and  power ;  whose  trained  willa  will 
know  the  joy  of  ceaseless  striving,  and  whose  hearts  will  enter  with  a 
shout  and  a  bound  into  each  fresh  privilege  of  love.  The  Kindergarten 
emphasizes  mental  activity  in  opposition  to  mental  dissipation,  and  a 
healthy  objectivity  as  opposed  to  a  sickly  pre-occupation  with  self,  and 
my  observation  of  children  who  have  had  its  training  enables  me  to  say 
that  they  like  better  to  work  and  play  themselves  than  to  be  amused  by 
others  ;  that  they  prefer  study,  to  diverting  reading ;  that  their  imagini^ 
tion  seeks  healthful  embodiments;  that  their  moral  tendencies 
rather  practical  than  sentimental,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
merry  as  the  crickets  and  full  of  glad  song  as  the  birds. 

Another  noticeable  result  is  the  developed  spirit  of  helpfulness.  If 
the  supreme  revelation  of  Christianity  is  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  its 
supreme  duty  practical  recognition  of  universal  brotherhood,  then  I 
know  no  spot  on  earth  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  the  true 
Kindergarten.  The  director,  essentially  the  sympathetic  helper  of  the 
children,  teaches  them  by  her  example  to  help  each  other,  and  the 
motherliness  of  the  older  girls,  the  eager  desire  of  all  the  children  to 
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show  each  other  their  work,  the  glad  approval  breaking  out  into  audible 
praise,  and  the  blame  of  wrong  which  blends  with  pity  and  helpfulness 
for  the  wrong  doer,  these  are  daily  expressions  of  the  moral  life  of  the 
Kindergarten  which  tell  us  what  human  life  might  be  were  the  truths 
we  profess  so  glibly  the  real  movers  of  our  souls.  That  great  philoso- 
pher to  whom  so  many  of  our  strongest  religious  thinkers  owe  so  much 
of  their  best  thought,  has  said  that  **  Christianity  carries  in  its  bosom  a 
power  of  renovation  which  is  still  unsuspected,"  and  that  when  acting 
no  longer  only  on  individuals  it  becomes  **  the  internal  and  organizing 
force  of  society f  it  will  reveal  itself  to  the  world  in  all  the  depth  of  its 
conceptions  and  in  all  the  richness  of  its  blessings."  Could  Fichte  have 
peeped  into  the  Kindergarten  he  would  have  seen  there  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sway  of  that  spirit  which  shall  yet  solve 
the  problem  of  the  many  and  the  one. 

Another  flower  which  blossoms  freely  in  the  Kindergarten  is  loving 
faith  in  "  grown-up  people."  The  great  necessity  of  human  hearts  is 
comprehension.  The  sharer  of  our  lives  and  thoughts  is  the  one  who 
influences  both.  Understanding  of  the  instrument  gives  the  power  to 
play  upon  it  at  will.  Understanding  guided  by  love  and  consecrated  to 
help  makes  the  power  of  the  Kindergartner,  and  explains  why  the 
happy  children  turn  to  her  as  flowers  turn  to  the  sun.  Finding  their 
dumb  needs  met,  their  blind  energies  directed,  their  unasked  questions 
answered,  and  their  groping  fingers  clasped  in  a  firm  yet  tender  hand 
and  guided  to  a  rewarding  work,  they  grow  in  faith  as  they  grow  in 
wisdom  and  match  increasing  power  with  increasing  love.  And  just  as 
the  lisping  baby  calls  all  men  **  papa  "  and  in  every  ceiling  finds  the 
aky,  so  the  child  brimming  over  with  love  for  one  wise  friend  believes 
in  the  friendliness  of  all  older  persons  and  turns  to  them  with  instinct- 
ive sympathy.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  an  unrealized  possibility.  It 
is  a  fact  which  I  have  noticed  many  times  in  many  different  Kinder- 
gartens, and  the  experience  of  which  is  the  rich  reward  of  each  one  who 
faithfully  tends  the  living  plants  in  her  living  garden. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  express  the  crowning  result  of  the  Kindergarten 
most  clearly  if  I  say  that  in  proportion  as  children  respond  to  its  train- 
ingi  they  learn  to  live  their  lives  consciously.  They  know  the  powers 
in  whose  exercise  they  rejoice,  and  blessings  brighten  to  them  without 
taking  flight.  They  feel  the  unity  of  life  and  see  their  own  morning 
hours  growing  towards  the  noon-day,  and  to  them,  as  to  the  poets  of 
old,  all  things  are  aglow  with  a  revelation  of  God.  In  these  richest 
fruits  of  Frobel's  method  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  I  had  noticed  them 
long  before  I  understood  their  significance,  and  it  was,  indeed,  through 
them  that  I  was  led  finally  into  the  secret  of  his  thought. 

The  struggle  of  life  is  a  struggle  towards  complete  self-consciousness. 
Power  existing,  exerted,  comprehended, — separation  tending  ever  to  a 
closer  union,  spirit  through  incarnation  rising  to  self-recognition,  the 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  together  in  pain,  until,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  the  self-conscious  creature  reflects  the  eternally  self- 
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conscious  Creator, — this  is  the  history  alike  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
individual  soul.  Light  may  flash  from  the  ]ewel  and  sparkle  in  the  dew- 
drop,  paint  the  morning  sky  with  roses,  and  transfigure  the  clouds  of 
evening  into  a  golden  glory,  but  not  until  the  living  eye  comes  forth  to 
see,  is  the  secret  of  the  sun  revealed.  So,  too,  the  angry  waves  may 
dash  themselves  against  the  shore,  the  thunder  roll  in  the  sky,  and  the 
wild  wind  bow  the  grain  and  uproot  the  trees,  yet  the  silence  of  Nature 
never  breaks  into  sound  until  confronted  with  the  living  ear.  Dark- 
ness gives  way  to  light  and  chaos  to  order,  nebulous  masses  compact 
themselves  into  worlds,  worlds  crown  themselves  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  earth  and  water  bring  forth  abundantly  the  living  creature  that 
hath  life,  yet, 

"  The  fleeting  pageant  tells  for  nought 
Till  orbed  in  mind's  creative  thought." 

It  was  Probers  aim  to  aid  this  struggle  of  the  soul  in  that  first  period 
of  life,  when  thought  is  potential,  character  faintly  outlined  in  ten- 
dency, and  will  expressed  only  in  an  indefinite  energy.  In  the  light 
of  this  aim  we  understand  his  method.  Recognizing  companionship 
as  a  condition  of  growth,  that  mind  reflects  mind  as  "eye  to  eye  op- 
posed salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form,  'Trobel,  contradict- 
ing Rousseau  and  advancing  upon  Pestalozzi,  demands  that  the  child 
shall  see  himself  in  children.  Recognizing  *'  obedience  as  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge,"  and  the  trained  will  as  the  condition  of  the  en- 
lightened mind,  he  foreshadows  moral  facts  through  their  correspond- 
ing virtues,  and  through  the  performance  of  small  duties,  prepares  for 
the  comprehension  of  great  truths.  Recognizing  that  there  can  be 
no  knowledge  of  external  things  without  seizing  the  dL<;tinctions  be- 
tween them,  and  no  self-recognition  without  estrangement  from  self,  he 
presents  on  the  one  band  that  organized  sequence  of  contrasts  through 
which  the  child  learns  to  know  the  world  without,  and  on  the  other  that 
organized  system  of  work  through  which  he  reflects  the  world  within. 

Describing  the  influences  which  had  most  strongly  affected  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  own  thought,  Frobel  said  that  the  field  had  been  his 
school-room  and  the  tree  his  tutor ;  the  nursery  his  university,  and  lit- 
tle children  his  professors.  From  the  tree  he  learned  the  continuity  of 
life  and  traced  the  successive  differentiations  which  mark  the  process  of 
organic  growth  ;  studying  children  he  beheld  the  continuity  of  life  melt 
into  the  varied  unity  of  creative  thought,  and  learned  to  see  in  the 
course  of  development  through  progressive  differentiations  the  embodi- 
ment of  thought's  eternal  distinction  of  the  self  from  the  self.  Hence 
his  final  word  is  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  thought,  and  his  funda- 
mental educational  maxim  to  teach  children  to  think  by  training  them 
to  do.  In  development  throuirh  an  activity  which  is  both  receptive  and 
productive  lies  the  secret  of  his  method  and  the  explanation  of  the 
child's  otherwise  inexplicable  growth  in  "  self-reverence,  self-knowledge^ 
aelf -control ;  "  the  three,  that  "  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 
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IN  OUR  SYSTEM8  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.* 
BT  MISS  ELIZABETH  P.    PEABODT. 


QUALITY  OP  EDUCATION  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

The  history  of  many  great  nations  shows  that  there  may  be  an  educa- 
tion, which  paralyzes  and  perverts  instead  of  developing  and  perfecting 
individual  and  national  life.  It  is  not  from  want  of  a  most  careful  and 
powerful  system  of  education  that  China  is  what  she  is.  And  India, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  systems  of  education,  efficient  for  the 
production  of  material  and  intellectual  glories  certainly,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  involved  the  principle  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  those 
nations.  Even  the  education  of  Christian  Europe,  that,  with  all  its 
acknowledged  defects  of  method  and  scope,  has  made  all  the  glory  of 
modem  civilization,  has  failed  to  bring  out  the  general  results  that  are  to 
be  hoped  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  higher  prophetic  instincts  of  the 
■ages  and  saints  of  past  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promises  of  Christ, 
who  expressly  includes  the  life  that  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come. 
At  our  own  present  historical  crisis,  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  diffuse 
throughout  the  United  States  the  best  educational  institutions,  it  is  our 
duty  to  i>ause  and  ask  whether  all  has  been  gained  in  educational  method 
and  quality  which  it  is  desirable  to  spread  over  the  South;  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  improve  as  well  as  diffuse,  and  in  the  reconstructed 
States  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  into  which  experience  has  proved  that 
the  North-eastern  States  have  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  mere  sharpening 
of  the  wits,  and  opening  to  the  mind  the  boundlessness  of  human  oppor- 
tunity for  producing  material  wealth,  are  not  the  only  desiderata.  As 
education  builds  the  intellect  high  with  knowledge,  it  should  sink  deep 
in  the  heart  the  moral  foundations  of  character,  or  our  apparent  growth 
will  involve  future  national  ruin.  In  dctining  (^duration  as  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  but  an  incident  of  it,  we  have  indeed 
but  followcil  the  exam])le  set  by  the  Old  World,  and  have  hoped  that  by 
offering  this  knowledge  to  all,  instead  of  sequestrating  it  to  certain  classes, 
we  have  done  all  that  is  possible.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  quality  of  our 
education  should  rise  above,  or  at  least  not  sink  below,  that  of  the  nations 
that  have  educated  tlicir  few  to  dominate  over  the  many,  else  our  self- 
govemmeut  will  be  disgraced;  and,  therefore,  I  would  present  the  claims 
of  the  new  system  of  primary  education,  which  has  been  growing  up  in 
Germany  durins;  the  present  century,  and  which,  in  the  congress  of  Euro- 


*  First  publi}ibe<l  in  the  .\nnoal  Report  of  the  CuiumlMioner  of  Educttioa  for  18TO. 
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pean  philosophers  that  met  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Id  1869,  was  pro- 
nounced, after  searching  examination,  the  greatest  advance  of  method. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Hoyt  (United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867)  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a 
short,  clear,  and  very  striking  statement  of  the  normal  education  given  to 
the  primary  teachers  of  all  the  Germanic  nations,  Pi-ussia  taking  the  lead. 
He  says  they  **  all  recognize  that  the  primary  department  of  education  is 
at  once  the  most  important  and  difficult,  and  requires  in  its  teachers,  first, 
the  highest  order  of  mind;  secondly,  the  most  general  cultivation;  and 
thirdly,  the  most  careful  cherishing,  greatest  honor,  and  the  Ixjst  pay.  for 
it  has  the  charge  of  children  at  the  season  of  life  when  they  are  most 
entircl}' at  the  mercy  of  their  educators."  As  this  report  is  distributed 
by  the  Senate  to  whoever  will  send  for  it,  I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Hotr's 
minute  description  of  the  normal  training  required  of  the  primary 
teachers,  or  his  statistics  of  the  satisfactory-  results  of  their  teaching,  but  , 
pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  still  profounder  method  of  Frokbkl, 
which  immediately  respects  the  earliest  education,  but  of  which  Dr.  HoTT 
does  not  speak,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  yet  anywhere  a  national  system, 
though  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  spread  over  Germany  and  into 
Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  been  introduced  into  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia;  but  to  no  country  is  it  adapted  so  entirely  as  to 
America,  where  there  is  no  hindrance  of  aristocratic  institution,  nor 
mountain  of  ancient  custom,  to  interfere  with  a  method  which  regards 
every  human  being  as  a  subject  of  education,  intellectual  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  from  the  moment  of  birth;  and.  as  the  heir  of  universal 
nature  in  co-sovereignty  with  all  other  men,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  e(iual  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  all  the  more  important  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  Froebel's 
art  and  science  of  education  in  its  severity,  because  it  has  been  and  is 
extensively  travestied  in  this  country,  by  numerous  schools  called  Kinder- 
gartens which  have  disgraced  its  principle,  as  they  have  only  a  superfi- 
cial resemblance  to  those  institutions  to  which  Froebel  gave  that  name. 

THE   FROEBEIi   IDEA. 

The  fundamental  or  rather  root  point  in  which  Froebkl's  method 
differs  from  that  of  all  other  educators,  is4his.  he  takes  up  the  human 
being  in  the  full  tide  of  that  prodigious  but  blind  activity  in  which  he 
comes  into  the  w(^rid,  and  seeks  to  make  it  intelligent  of  itself  and  of 
things  around  it,  by  employing  it  to  produce  palpable  effects,  at  once  sat- 
isfactorv  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of  childbootl,  and  true  to  nature,  by 
knowledge  of  whose  order  and  organization  the  human  understanding  is 
built  up  in  soundness  and  truth.  For  the  blind  heart  and  will,  which  tb€ 
human  being  is,  until  by  becoming  intelligent  of  nature  he  is  transmuted 
into  a  principle  of  order,  is  the  very  i)rinciple  of  evil.  Without  imagining 
any  inherent  malignity  of  heart,  we  must  admit,  that  the  child  necessarily 
goes  on  knocking  down  and  tearing  up  and  creating  disorder  generally, 
to  its  own  and  other  people's  annoyance,  in  its  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy 
the  instinct  to  alter  that  is  the  characteristic  of  human  will,  until  it  is 
educated  to  recognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  God  expressed  in  nature. 
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Por  a  time  the  young  senses  are  not  adequate  to  accurate  perception  of 
mlward  objects;  and  far  less  is  the  power  of  abstracting  the  laws  of 
>rder  developed  in  a  young  child.  A  certain  evil  is  therefore  originated 
nrhich  seems  so  inevitable,  that  it  has  tasked  the  human  intellect  to 
reconcile  it  with  Divine  benevolepce,  and  driven  men  into  various  the- 
ories, more  or  less  unsatistactory  to  all,  upon  the  nature  of  evil  and  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  creation.  Now  Froebbl  undertakes  to  give  a 
practical  solution  of  this  terrible  problem,  by  his  art;  for  he  seizes  this 
pery  activity  in  the  earliest  infancy,  and  gently  guides  it  into  the  produc- 
tion of  effects  that  gratify  the  intense  desires  of  the  soul,  and  cause  it 
ictually  to  produce  the  beauty  and  use  at  which  it  has  blindly  aimed. 
He  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  doer  primarily,  and  a  knowtr  subsequently; 
that  is,  an  an  artist  before  he  is  a  scientist.  Entering  with  genial  sym- 
pathy into  that  primal  activity  which  we  call  childish  play,  he  guides  the 
child  first  to  embody  and  then  carefully  observe  eternal  laws,  even  on  this 
humble  plane,  by  which  he  surprises  and  delights  himself  with  the  beauty 
or  use  that  grow  under  his  hands,  and  therefore  absorb  his  attention. 
For  what  meets  a  child's  internal  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty,  especially  if 
it  is  his  own  work,  he  is  delighted  to  examine;  and  he  loves  to  analyze 
the  process  by  which  the  delightful  result  has  been  obtained.  While  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  make  a  child  copy  the  work  of  another,  he  will  repeat  his 
own  process  over  and  over  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  convince  himself  that 
like  antecedents  involve  like  consequences.  These  repetitions  sharpen  his 
senses  as  well  as  develop  his  understanding;  they  also  give  skillfulness  to 
his  hands,  and  make  him  practically  realize  individuality,  form.  size, 
number,  direction,  position,  also  connection  and  organization,  which  last 
call  forth  his  reflective  and  inventive  powers. 

Henca  Kindergart^a-teaebwg  W  just-  the  careful  imperintendcpce  'snd 
direction  of  the  blind  activity  of  little  children  into  self -inteliigence 
aadTiroductive  work,  by  making  it  artistic  and  morally  elevated.  For  it 
carefully  regards  the  ennobling  of  the  soul  by  developing  the  love  of  good 
and  beauty  which  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  the  heart  disinterested; 
occupying  the  productive  powers  in  making  things — not  to  hoard— not 
to  show  how  much  they  can  do.  which  might  foster  selfishness,  vanity, 
and  jealousy — but  for  the  specific  pleasure  of  chosen  friends  and  com- 
panions. Thus,  without  taking  the  child  out  of  his  childish  spontaneity 
and  innocence,  Froebel  would  make  him  a  kind,  intelligent,  artistic, 
moral  being,  harmonizing  the  play  of  will,  heart,  and  mind  from  the  very 
beginning  of  life,  into  a  veritable  image  of  the  creativeness  of  God. 

The  mother  gave  Froebel  the  model  for  this  education,  in  the  instinct- 
ive nursery  play  by  which  she  helps  her  little  one  to  consciousness  of  his 
body  in  its  organs  of  sense  and  motion.  She  teaches  him  that  he  has 
hands  and  feet,  and  their  usc?s,  by  inspiring  and  guiding  him  to  use  them; 
playing  with  him  at  "  pat-a-cake,"  and  "  this  little  pig  goes  to  market  and 
this  stays  at  home.*'  &c.  I  wish  I  had  room  to  give  a  review  of  Froebel's 
book  of  mother  songs,  nursery  plays,  pictures,  and  mother's  prattle,  which 
U  the  root  of  the  whole  trcf:  but  I  can  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing.* 


•This  work.  Froebfr?*  Mother  Play  and  Nurttery  Songs,  with  the  maeic,  engraved  llhis- 
tnttonB,  and  note?,  is  published  in  Boston  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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lie  shows  in  it  that  what  he  learnt  from  the  mother  he  could  return  to 
her  tenfold,  bettering  the  instruction;  and  that  the  body  being  the  first 
word  of  which  the  child  takes  possession  by  knowledge,  though  not 
without  aid,  we  must  play  with  the  child.  If  we  do  not,  he  ceases  to 
play.  Chakles  Lamb  has  given  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  effects 
of  this  in  his  pathetic  paper  on  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor:  and 
the  statistics  of  public  cribs  and  foundling  hospitals  prove,  that  when 
children  are  deprived  of  the  instinctive  maternal  nursery  play,  almost  all 
of  them  die,  and  the  survivors  become  feeble-minded  or  absolute  idiots, 
Dr.  Howe  says  much  idiocy  is  not  organic  but  functional  only,  and  to  he 
referred  to  coarse  or  harsh  dealing  with  infants,  paralyzing  their  nerves 
of  perception  with  pain  and  terror;  even  a  mere  inadequate  nursing  may 
have  this  effect;  and  he  and  other  teachers  of  idiots  have  invcixly  proved 
this  to  be  true,  by  the  restoring  effects  of  their  genial  methods.  And 
what  produces  idiocy  in  these  extreme  cases  produces  chronic  dulhiess, 
discouragement,  and  destruction  of  all  elasticity  of  mind,  in  the  majority 
of  children.  It  is  appalling  to  think  what  immense  injury  \s  done,  and 
what  waste  made  of  human  faculty,  by  those  defective  methods  of  educa- 
tion which  undertake  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  children 
passive  to  receive  impressions,  instead  of  keeping  them  active,  and  letting 
them  learn  by  their  own  or  a  suggested  experimenting.  Some  people, 
having  seen  that  the  former  was  wrong,  let  their  children  *'  run  wild,"  as 
they  call  it,  for  several  years;  but  this  is  nearly  an  equal  error.  Not  to  be 
attaining  habits  of  order  is  even  for  the  body  unhealthy,  and  leaves  chil- 
dren to  become  disorderly  and  perverse.  The  veiy  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness of  children  imperatively  chalh^nge  human  intervention  and  help. 
They  would  die  out  of  their  mere  animal  existence  in  the  first  hour  of 
their  mortal  life,  did  not  the  mother  or  nurse  come  to  their  rescue.  Most 
insects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  know  no  care  of  parents. 
They  are  endowed  with  certain  absolute  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  fill 
their  small  sphere  of  relation  unerringly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
We  call  it  instinct.  But  as  the  scale  of  being  rises,  relations  multiply, 
which,  though  dependencies  at  first,  become,  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  they  involve,  sources  of  happiness  and  beneficent  power  ever 
widening  in  scope.  Man.  who  is  to  fill  the  unlimited  sphere  of  an  immor- 
tal existence,  knows  nothinir  at  all  of  the  outward  universe  at  his  birth. 
The  wisdom  that  is  to  guide  his  will,  is  in  the  already  developed  and 
cultivated  human  beings  that  surround  him;  and  he  depends  on  that 
intercommunion  with  his  kind  which  begins  in  the  first  smile  of  recogni- 
tion that  passes  between  mother  and  child,  and  is  to  continue  until  it 
becomes  the  "communion  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  which  is  highei^t 
heaven  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  instinct,  therefore,  that  makes  a  mother  play  with  her  baby,  is  » 
revelation  of  a  first  principle,  giving  the  key-note  of  human  education: 
and  upon  it  Froebel  has  modulated  his  whole  system,  which  he  calls 
Kindergarten ;  not  that  he  meant  education  to  be  given  out  of  doors.  «x< 
some  have  inuiuiued;  but  because  he  would  suggest  that  children  are 
living  organisms  like  plants,  wliich  must  blossom  and  flower  before  they 
can  mature  fruit ;  and  consequently  require  a  care  analogous  to  that  whieb 
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the  gardener  gives  to  his  plants,  removing  obstacles  and  heightening  th^ 
favoring  circumstances  of  development. 

The  seed  of  every  plant  has  in  miniature  the  form  of  its  individual 
organization,  enveloped  in  a  case  which  is  burst  by  the  life-force  within 
it.  so  that  the  germ  may  come  into  communication  with  those  elements, 
whose  assimilation  enables  it  to  unfold,  in  one  case  a  tree,  in  other  cases 
other  vegetable  forms.  In  like  maimer  the  infant  soul  is  a  life  force 
wrapped  up  in  a  material  case,  which  is  not,  however,  immediately 
deciduous;  for,  unlike  the  envelope  of  the  seed,  the  human  body  is  also 
an  apimratus  of  conununication  with  the  nature  around  it,  and  especially 
with  other  souls,  similarly  limited  and  endowed,  who  shall  meet  its  out- 
burst of  life,  and  help  it  to  accomplish  its  destiny— <>/•  hinder/  I  beg 
attention  to  this  point.  We  either  educate  or  hinder.  The  help  to  be 
given  by  education,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Eternal  providence,  and  we 
must  accept  our  duty  of  embodying  the  divine  love  in  our  human  provi- 
dence, which  we  denominate  education,  on  the  penalty  of  ii\furing,  which 
is  the  supreme  evil.  "  Woe  unto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  his  neck, 
and  he  were  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea. " 

As  the  child  gets  knowledge  and  takes  possession  of  his  own  body,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  several  organs  of  sense  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs, 
80  he  must  gradually  tnkr  possession  of  the  universe,  which  is  his  larger 
body  on  the  same  priiuipU*;  by  learning  to  use  its  vast  magazine  of  mate- 
rials to  embody  his  fancies,  attain  his  desires,  and  by  and  by  accomplish 
his  duties,  education  being  the  mother  to  help  him  to  examine  these  mate- 
rials and  dispose  them  in  order,  keeping  him  steady  in  his  aims,  and 
giving  him  timely  suggestions,  a  clew  to  the  laws  of  organization,  by  fol- 
lowing which  all  his  action  will  become  artistic.  For  art  is  to  man  what 
the  created  universe  is  to  God.  I  here  use  the  word  art  in  the  most 
general  sense,  as  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit  on  every  plane  of 
expression,  material,  intellectual,  an^  moral. 

Froebel,  therefore,  instead  of  beginning  the  educating  process  by 
paralyzing  play  (keeping  the  child  stm,  as  the  phrase  is,)  and  superin- 
ducing the  adult  mind  upon  the  childish  one.  accepts  him  ns  he  is.  But 
he  organizes  the  play  in  the  order  of  nature's  evolutions,  making  the  first 
playthings,  after  the  child's  own  hands  and  feet,  the  ground  forms  of 
nature.  He  has  invented  a  series  of  playthings,  beginning  with  solids — 
the  ball,  the  cube,  and  other  forms — going  on  to  planes,  which  embody 
the  surfaces  of  solids,  (scjuare  and  the  various  triangles,)  and  thence  to 
sticks  of  different  lengths,  embodying  the  lines  which  make  the  edges  of 
the  solids  and  planes;  and.  finally,  to  points,  embodied  in  peas  or  balls  of 
wax,  into  which  can  be  inserted  sharpened  sticks,  by  means  of  which 
frames  of  things  and  syminetricul  forms  of  beauty  may  be  made,  thus 
bringing  the  child  to  the  very  borders  of  abstraction  without  going  over 
into  it,  which  little  children  should  never  do,  for  abstract  objects  of 
thought  strain  the  brain,  as  sensuous  objects  do  not,  however  minutely 
they  are  considered.  In  building  and  laying  forms  of  symmetrical  beauty 
with  these  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  and  peas,  not  only  is  the  intellect 
developed  in  order,  but  skilful  manipulation,  delicate  neatness,  and  orderly 
process  become  habits,  as  well  as  realized  facts.    The  tables  that  the 
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children  sit  at  as  they  work  are  painted  in  inch  squares,  and  the  blocks, 
planes,  and  sticks  are  not  to  be  laid  about  in  confused  heaps,  but  taken 
one  by  one  from  the  boxes  and  carefully  adjusted  to  these  inch  squares. 
In  going  from  one  form  to  another  the  changes  are  made  gradually  and  in 
order.  No  patterns  are  allowed.  The  teachers  may  at  first,  perhaps. 
suggest  how  to  lay  the  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  also  wire  circles  and  arcs,  in 
relation  to  each  other  severally,  and  to  the  squares  of  the  table.  For  sym- 
metrical forms  they  suggest  to  lay  opposites  till  the  pupils  have  learned 
the  fundamental  lnvf— union  of  oppotiites  for  all  production  and  beauty. 
A  constant  questioning,  calling  attention  to  every  point  of  resemblance 
and  contrast  in  all  the  objects  within  the  range  of  sensuous  observation, 
and  also  to  their  obvious  connections,  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  in 
agreeable  activity.  Margin  for  spontaneous  invention  is  always  left, 
which  the  law  of  opposites  conducts  to  beauty  inevitably.  In  acting 
from  suggested  thoughts,  instead  of  from  imitation,  they  act  from  within 
outward,  and  soon  will  begin  to  originate  thoughts,  for  Kindergarten  has 
shown  that  invention  is  a  universal  talent. 

But  the  time  comes  when  children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  making 
transient  forms  whose  materials  can  be  gathered  back  into  boxes.  They 
desire  to  do  something  which  will  remain  fixed.  Froebel's  method 
meets  this  instinct  with  materials  for  making  permanent  forms  by  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  interlacing,  cutting,  modeling,  etc. 

The  stick-laying  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  drawing,  for  it 
trains  the  eye,  leaving  the  children  to  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  pencil 
only,  and  this  is  again  made  easy  by  having  the  slates  and  paper  ruled  in 
eighths  or  tenths  of  an  inch,  that  the  pencil  of  the  child  may  be  guided 
while  the  hand  is  yet  unsteady,  for  Froebel  would  never  have  the  child 
fail  of  doing  perfectly  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  this  is  effected  by 
making  him  begin  with  something  easy,  and  proceeding  by  a  minute 
gradualism.  He  would  also  train  the  eye  to  symmetry  by  never  allowing 
him  to  make  a  crooked  line,  just  as  the  ear  is  trained  in  musical  educa- 
tion by  never  making  a  false  note.  Though  the  net  which  guides  the 
hand  to  straightness,  when  it  is  yet  feeble,  is  a  mechanical  help,  it  docs 
not  prescribe  the  forms  drawn,  which  are  suggested  to  or  invented  by  the 
fancy,  not  imitated  from  a  copy. 

Beside  the  drawing,  which  is  carried  to  quite  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty, 
invented  even  by  children  under  seven  years  old,  pricking  of  symmetrical 
forms  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  same  squared  paper;  and  again, 
pricked  cardboard  may  be  sewed  with  colored  threads,  teaching  harmo- 
nies of  I'olor.  Also  another  variety  of  work  is  made  by  weaving  into 
slit  ted  paper  of  one  color  strips  of  other  colors,  involving  not  only  the 
harmonizing  of  colors,  but  the  counting  and  arrangement  for  symmetrical 
effect,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  mental  arithmetic,  while  the  folding  of 
paper  with  great  exactness  in  geometrical  forms,  and  unfolding  it  to  make 
little  boats,  chairs,  tables,  and  what  the  children  call  flowers,  gives  con- 
crete geometry  and  the  habit  of  calculation. 

A  lady  who  traveled  in  Europe  to  study  Frobbel's  Kindergartens, 
brought  home  from  Dresden  the  whole  series  of  work  done  by  a  class  of 
children  who  began  at  three  years  old  and  continued  till  seven;  and  no 
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one  has  seen  it  without  being  convinced  that  it  must  have  educated  the 
children  that  did  it,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  artistic  manipulation,  which 
it  is  very  much  harder  to  attain  later,  but  to  habits  of  attention  that  would 
make  it  a  thing  of  a  short  time  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and 
enable  them  to  enter  into  scientific  education,  and  to  use  books  with  the 
greatest  advantage  when  eight  years  old. 

Calisthenics,  ball-plays,  and  plays  symbolizing  the  motions  of  birds, 
beasts,  pretty  human  fancies,  mechanical  and  other  labors,  and  exercising 
the  whole  body,  are  alternated  with  the  quieter  occupations,  and  give 
grace,  agility,  animal  spirits,  and  health,  with  quickness  of  eye  and 
touch,  together  with  an  effect  on  the  mind,  their  significance  taking  the 
rudeness  out,  and  putting  intelligence  into  the  plays  without  destroying 
the  fun.  The  songs  and  music  which  direct  these  exercises  are  learned 
by  rote,  and  help  to  gratify  that  demand  for  rhythm  which  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature,  quickening  causal  power  to  its  greatest  energy, 
as  has  been  proved,  even  in  the  education  of  idiots,  by  the  almost  miracu- 
lous effects  upon  them  of  the  musical  gymnastics,  which  are  found 
to  wake  to  some  self -consciousness  and  enjoyment,  even  the  saddest  of 
these  poor  victims  of  malorganization.  All  Froebel's  exercises  are 
characterized  by  rhythm;  for  the  law  of  combining  opposites  for  sjrmmet- 
rical  beauty  makes  a  rhythm  to  the  eye,  which  perhaps  has  more  pene- 
trative effect  on  the  intellectual  life  than  music. 

If  true  education,  as  Froebel  claims,  is  this  conscious  process  of  devel- 
opment, bodily  and  mental,  corresponding  point  by  point  with  the  uncon- 
scious evolutions  of  matter,  making  the  human  life  the  image  of  the 
divine  creativeness,  every  generation  owes  to  the  next  every  opportunity  for 
it  In  this  country,  whose  prodigious  energies  are  running  so  wild  into 
gambling  trade  and  politics,  threatening  us  with  evils  yet  unheard  of  in 
history,  it  may  be  our  national  salvation  to  employ  them  in  legitimate, 
attractive  work  for  production  of  a  beauty  and  benefit  that  also  has  been 
yet  unheard  of  in  history;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  preventing  that 
early  intellectual  perversion  and  demoralization,  with  waste  of  genius  and 
moral  power,  entailed  on  us  by  the  inadequate  arbitrary  modes  of  primary 
discipline  which  deteriorate  all  subs^equent  education. 

But  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  this  new  primary  discipline  are 
competent  teachers,  who  can  be  had  only  by  special  training.  What  is  at 
once  delightful  play  and  earnest  work  to  the  children,  requires,  in  those 
who  are  superintending  it,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  processes 
of  vital  growth,  which  are  analogous  if  not  identical  in  nature  and  art,  but 
the  science  of  infant  psychology  also.  These  things  are  not  intrinsically 
difficult  of  attainment,  and  it  is  easier,  if  the  teacher  has  been  trained  to 
it,  to  keep  a  Kindergarten,  according  to  the  strict  principle  of  Froebel, 
than  to  keep  an  ordinary  primary  school  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because 
nature  helps  the  former  with  all  her  instincts  and  powers,  while  the  latter 
is  a  perpetual  antagonism  and  struggle  with  nature  for  the  repression  of 
a  more  or  less  successful  chronic  rebellion. 

The  best  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  the  world  is  that  founded  by 
the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  in  Dresden,  where  she  lectures  gratuit- 
ooaly  herself  on  the  philosophy  of  the  method,  and  its  relations  to  "  the 
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regeneration  of  mankind  "  (to  use  her  own  phrase),  and  the  pupils  have 
instruction  from  professors  in  many  branches  of  science  and  art,  while 
they  go  to  observe  and  practice  several  times  a  week  in  properly  taught 
Kindergartens.  But  Americans,  who  have  had  our  usual  normal  or  high 
school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  if  they  are  fairly  gifted  and  educated, 
genial,  sweet-tempered,  and  candid,  can  obtain  the  special  training  in  a 
six  months'  diligent  course,  and  the  more  surely  the  more  they  have  the 
grace  of  a  wise  humility.  What  it  took  Fkoebel,  with  all  his  heart  and 
genius,  a  half  century  of  study  and  experimenting  to  elaborate,  it  would 
seem  at  first  could  not  be  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  truth,  the  more 
easily  can  it  be  comprehended  when  once  fairly  stated.  It  took  a  Newton 
to  discover  ihaprincipia  natura;  and  a  Copernicus  to  replace  the  compli- 
cated Ptolemean  by  nature's  solar  system;  but  any  child  of  twelve  years 
old  can  comprehend  and  learn  them,  now  they  are  discovered.  Fbox- 
bel'b  authority  inheres  in  his  being  a  self-denying  interpreter  of  natiu«, 
the  only  absolute  authority  (nature  being  God's  word).  As  Edqab  Qui- 
NET  said  in  1865,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  remark* 
ing  that  Froebel  "  sees  the  tree  in  the  germ;  the  infinitely  great  in  the 
infinitely  small;  the  sage  and  great  man  in  the  cooing  babe;"  and  "his 
method,  therefore,  is  that  of  nature  herself,  which  always  has  reference  to 
the  whole,  and  keeps  the  end  in  view  in  all  the  phases  of  development,'* 
comparing  him  to  "  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who  placed  the 
treasures  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  Child  " — and  the  state- 
ment is  worthy  of  all  attention — *'  It  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this 
method  can  only  be  attained  if  it  is  applied  a4xording  to  t?ie  principles  of  the 
discoverer.  Without  this,  the  best  conceptions  of  Froebel  must  be  falsi- 
fied, and  turned  against  his  aim;  mechanism  alone  would  remain,  and 
would  bring  back  teacher  and  pupil  into  the  old  traces  of  routine." 

But  the  immediate  desideratum  is  a  free  national  school  to  supply  Kin- 
dergarten education  to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  South,  to  be  located  in  the  District,  or  perhaps  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  where  some  of  the  "ten  thousand  Southern  ladies," who 
signed  the  pathetic  petition  to  Mr.  Pbabodt  to  found  for  them  an  indus- 
trial school,  might  learn  this  beautiful  art,  and  be  made  able  to  initiate  in 
their  beloved  South  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  also  complete  system  of 
education  than  has  ever  obtained  in  any  country.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  an  eminent  Kindergartener  in  Europe,  now  in  full  employ,  but  will- 
ing to  leave  all  to  do  this  thing  in  the  United  States,  may  be  secured  for 
five  years,  finding  all  the  apparatus  and  materials  herself.  Will  not  eome 
one  of  our  munificent  public  benefactors  trustee  in  the  hands  of  some  per- 
son wise  in  the  matter,  a  sum  of  money  yielding  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  secure  this  absolutely  necessary  normal  training?  lu 
this  country  every  radical  reform  of  education  requires  the  action  of  pri- 
vate intelligence  for  its  inception.     $2,000  a  year  would  suffice. 

N.  B. — TMs  year  (1879)  a  training  school  for  Southern  ladies  has  been 
established,  (through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  to  the 
Froebel  Union),  in  the  Normal  school  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  friends  of  the  South  will  endow  in  the  future  years. 
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SuperintendeDt  of  Public  Instruclion  in  St.  Lonls. 


PRELIMINARY  AND  ASSOCIATED  QUESTIONS. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  settled  without  considering 
many  subordinate  questions. 

In  one  sense  the  whole  of  life  is  an  education,  for  man  is  a  Mng  that 
constantly  develops— for  good  or  evil.  In  every  epoch  of  his  life  an 
education  goes  on.  There  are  well-defined  epochs  of  growth  or  of  educa- 
tion: that  of  infancy,  in  which  education  is  chiefly  that  of  use  and  wont, 
the  formation  of  habits  as  regards  the  care  of  tlie  person,  and  the  conduct 
within  family  life:  that  of  youtJi,  wherein  the  child  learns  in  the  school 
how  to  liandle  those  instrumentalities  w^hich  enable  him  to  participate  in 
the  intellectual  or  theoretical  acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  and  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  he  learns  those  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  punctu- 
ality, and  self-control  which  enable  him  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
in  civil  society  and  in  the  state:  then  there  is  that  education  which  fol- 
lows the  period  of  school  education — the  education  which  one  gets  by  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  vocation  or  calling  in  life.  Other  spheres  of  education 
are  the  state,  or  body -politic,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  wherein 
the  latter  acts  as  a  citizen,  making  laws  through  his  elected  representatives, 
and  assisting  in  their  execution;  the  church,  wherein  he  learns  to  see 
all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  and  to  derive  thence  the  ultimate 
standards  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  life. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  also  involves,  besides  this  one  of 
province— t.  e.,  the.  question  whether  there  is  a  place  for  it — tlie  considera- 
tion of  its  disciplines,  or  what  it  accompli^^hes  in  the  way  of  theoretical 
insight  or  of  practical  will-power;  these  two,  and  the  development  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  human  being.  Exactly  what  does  the  kinder- 
garten attempt  to  do  in  these  directions?  And  then,  after  the  what  it  does 
is  ascertained,  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  such 
instruction  in  the  school;  whether  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  more 
desirable  training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  furnishing;  or 
whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench  on  the  province  of  the 
education  within  the  family — a  period  of  nurture  wherein  the  pupil  gets 
most  of  his  internal,  or  subjective,  emotional  life  developed  ?  If  the 
kindergarten  takes  the  child  too  soon  from  the  family,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  nurture,  it  must  perforce  injure  his  character  on  the  whole;  for 
the  period  of  nurture  is  like  the  root-life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the  public 
life  of  the  man,  the  life  wherein  he  combines  with  his  fellow-men. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  education  for  vocation  in 
life — the  preparation  for  the  arts  and  trades  that  are  to  follow  school-life — 
as  the  third  epoch  in  life-education.  Should  the  education  into  the  techni- 
calities of  vocations  be  carried  down  into  the  school-life  of  the  pupil;  still 
more,  should  it  be  carried  down  into  the  earliest  period  of  transition  from 
the  nurture-period  to  the  school -i>eriod? 

Besides  these  essential  questions,  there  are  many  others  of  a  subsidiary 
nature, — those  relating  to  expense,  to  the  training  of  teachei-s  and  their 
supply,  to  the  ability  of  public-school  boards  to  manage  such  institutions, 
to  the  proper  buildings  for  their  use,  the  proper  length  of  sessions,  the 
degree  of  strictness  of  discipline  to  be  preserved,  etc.,  etc.  The  former 
essential  questions  relate  to  the  desirability  of  kindergarten  education;  the 
latter  relate  to  the  practicability  of  securing  it. 

IDEAL  OP  THE   KITfDERGARTEN. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  offer,  as  grounds 
for  its  establishment,  such  claims  for  its  efficiency  as  might  reasonably  be 
claimed  only  for  the  totality  of  human  education,  in  its  five-fold  aspect — 
of  nurture,  school,  vocation,  state,  and  church.  If  what  they  claim  for 
it  were  met  with  as  actual  results,  we  certainly  should  realize  the  fairest 
ideals  of  a  perfected  type  of  humanity  at  once.  Such  claims,  however, 
can  be  made  only  of  a  life-long  education  in  its  five-fold  aspect,  and  not 
of  any  possible  education  which  lasts  only  from  one  to  four  years  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Notwithstanding  this  exaggeration,  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  case  that  the  kindergarten  is  justified  in  claiming  a  province 
heretofore  unoccupied  by  the  school  or  by  family  nurture,  and  a  province 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  development  of  those 
phases  of  life  which  follow  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  reproach  to  the  friends  of 
the  "new  education"  (as  they  call  it)  to  accuse  them  of  exaggeration. 
The  only  fault  which  we  may  charge  them  with  is  a  tendency  to  ignore, 
or  under- rate,  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  other  provinces  of  hiunan 
life,  and  especially  those  of  the  school  as  it  has  hitherto  existeil. 

To  illustrate  the  breadth  of  view  which  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  practical  value  of  the  kindergarten, 
I  quote  here  a  statement  of  its  rationale,  furnished  me  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  justly  considered  the  leading  advocate  for  the  new  education 
in  this  country: — 

•'The  rationale  of  Frocbel's  method  of  education  is  only  to  Iw  given  by 
a  statement  of  the  eternal  laws  which  organize  human  nature  on  the  one 
side  and  the  material  universe  on  the  other. 

"Human  nature  and  the  material  universe  are  related  contrasts,  which 
it  is  the  personal  life  of  every  huniau  being  to  vnify.  Material  nature  is 
the  unconscious  manifestation  of  God,  and  includes  the  human  body,  with 
which  man  finds  himself  in  relation  so  vital  that  betakes  part  in  perfecting 
it  by  means  of  the  organs  ;  and  this  part  of  nature  is  the  only  part  of 
nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  dominated  vitally  by  man,  who,  in  the 
instance  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  purified  it  by  never  violating  any  law  of  human 
nature — which  (human  nature)  is  God's  intentional  revelation  of  Himself 
to  each — that  He  seems  to  have  had  complete  dominion,  and  could  make 
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Himself  visible  or  invisible  at  will;  transflguring  His  natural  body  by  His 
spiritual  body,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transflgiuration ;  or  consuming  it 
utterly,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  Whether  man,  in  this  atmosphere, 
will  ever  do  this,  and  thus  abolish  natural  death,  or  fiat,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  infinite  approximation  to  this  glorification  of  humanity  in 
proportion  as  education  docs  justice  to  the  childi-en,  as  Froebel's  educa- 
tion aims  to  do  ft;  for  it  is  his  principle  to  lead  children  to  educate  them- 
selves from  the  beginning — like  Socrates's  demon — forbidding  the  wrong 
and  leaving  the  self  acti\ity  free  to  goodness  and  truth,  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  pursue  for  ever  and  ever/* 

A  writer  in  the  Canadian  Sclvool  Journal  gives  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  value  of  kindergartens: — 

"  Graduated  from  a  true  kindergarten,  a  child  rejoices  in  an  individual 
self-poise  and  power  which  makes  his  own  skill  and  judgment  important 
factors  of  his  future  progiess.  He  is  not  like  every  other  child  who  has 
been  in  his  class;  he  is  himself.  His  own  genius,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  had  room  for  growth  and  encouragement  to  express  itself.  He 
therefore  sees  some  object  in  his  study,  some  purpose  in  his  effort. 
Everything  in  his  course  has  been  illuminated  by  the  same  informing 
thought;  and,  therefore,  with  the  attraction  that  must  spring  up  in  the 
young  mind  from  the  use  of  material  objects  in  his  work,  instead  of  a 
weariness,  his  way  has  been  marked  at  every  step  by  a  buoyant  happiness 
and  an  eager  interest  Any  system  that  produces  such  results  is  educa- 
tionally a  good  system.  But  when  you  add  that  all  this  has  been  done  so 
naturally  and  so  judiciously  that  the  child  has  derived  as  much  physical 
as  mental  advantage,  and  an  equally  wholesome  moral  development,  who 
can  deny  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  yet  devised  or  used,  and  that,  as 
such,  it  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  given  the  advan- 
tages of  its  training?  .  .  .  Before  the  time  of  Froebel,  the  science 
of  pedagogics  was  founded  upon  abstruse  thought,  although  sometimes 
mtroducing — as  in  the  various  object-systems — the  concrete  form  as  a 
means  of  education;  but  Froebel,  by  a  Divine  inspiration,  laid  aside  his 
tx)oks,  wherein  theory  mystified  theory,  and  studied  the  child.  He  said, 
God  will  indicate  to  us  in  the  native  instincts  of  His  creature  the  best 
method  for  its  development  and  governance.  He  watched  the  child  at  its 
play,  and  at  its  work.  He  saw  that  it  was  open  to  impressions  from  every 
direction:  that  its  energies  were  manifested  by  unceasing  curiosity  and 
unceasing  i-cstlessncss ;  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  impossibility  of  i*eaching 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  its  researches,  little  by  little  stifled  its 
interest ;  the  eager  desire  to  explore  deeply  the  world  of  ideas  and  objects 
before  him  passed  into  a  superficial  observation,  heeding  little  and  sure 
of  nothing.  He  saw  that  the  law  which  made  it  flit  from  object  to  object 
in  this  unceasing  motion  was  a  law  of  development  implanted  by  God, 
and,  therefore,  good;  but  that,  unless  it  were  directed  and  given  aim  and 
purpose,  it  became  an  element  of  mischief  as  well.  Then  what  could  be 
done?  How  was  the  possible  angel  to  be  developed,  and  the  possible 
devil  to  l)e  defeated?  Froebel  said:  'If  we  take  God's  own  way,  we 
must  be  right;  so  let  us  direct  into  a  systematic,  but  natural  course  of 
employment  all  these  tender  fancies,  these  fearless  little  hands  and  feet. 
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and  these  precious  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  the 
Divine  love  and  intelligence,  and  it  with  us,  and  our  children  shall  find 
the  good  and  avoid  the  evil.'  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thought 
and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system  to  the  world  in  its  present 
completed  form." 

The  disciples  of  Froebcl  everywhere  see  the  world  in  this  way.  With 
them  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  theory  of  the  world  of  man 
and  nature.  Froebel  himself  was  as  much  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthu- 
siast as  a  pedagogical  reformer.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  is 
the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim  to  realize. 

I  do  not  disparage  this  lofty  ideal ;  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  teacher 
should  cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth! 
But  I  think  that  any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools, 
or  our  colleges,  may,  as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten, 
have  this  lofty  expectation  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  follow 
from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  when 
he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far  easier  then  to  mould  his  personal 
habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his  demeanor  towards  his 
equals  and  his  superiors,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high-school  teacher 
or  the  college  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has  begun 
to  demand  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  insdgJit — the  immedi- 
ate philosophical  view  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  principles. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and,  of  course,  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  upwards  is,  on  an  average,  more  precious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  under  six  years.  This 
advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils  has:  that  she 
may  give  them  an  influence  that  will  cause  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  after-life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years'  course,  usually 
enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar-school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primary'  school  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  affects  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
community,  while  the  importance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that 
its  education  develops  insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  disciplines  which  the  child  of  five  years  may 
receive  profitably,  that  the  youth  of  sixteen  would  not  find  suflciently 
productive. 

GENERAL   AND   SPECIAL   DISCIPLINE. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  i)opular  clamor  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  trades  into  public  schools.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  self-styled  "practical"  writers  upon  education  that  the  school  should 
fit  the  youth  for  the  practice  of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would 
have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
and  the  most  zealous  of  them  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  trade,  and  not 
much  else.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  moved  to  depart  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  de- 
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fended  its  preference  for  tecJmkaX,  contentwnaXt  and  disdpUnary  training 
of  a  general  character,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
Tocation  shall  be.     Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  voc«jS?^ 
tion  he  will  best  follow  when  he  grows  up?    Besides  this,  the  whole  time 
of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had  without  overtasking  him  Is  needed         / 
from  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  years  in  order  to  give  him     . 
a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplin- 
ary studies.     Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are  the 
keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value 
any  special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  general  law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.     It  is  to  be  claimed  that 
arithmetic,  the  'science  of  numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thousand  arts  and  sciences,  while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  special, 
and  of  limited  application  in  the  other  arts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  imalytical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  singling  out  from  the  physical  movements  involved  in  the  trades 
those  which  are  common,  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the 
science  underlying  the  art.  For  example,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geometr}-,  and  also  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnislies  a  kind  of  propaedeutics  to  all 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skillful  the  work- 
man, whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  reg- 
ular branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — 
namely,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen — it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age 
from  four  yeai*s  to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from 
the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies 
are  too  much  for  the  powers  of  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years.  But 
the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years  is  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the 
stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins  to  learn 
of  the  out-door  life,  of  the  occupations  and  ways  of  people  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  long  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  He  be- 
gins to  demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside  his  family,  and 
to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  the  great  world  of  civil 
society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality;  his  internal — *'  subjective,"  as  it  is  called — nature  be- 
comes active,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies  and  proclivities. 
Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  the  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  will  of 
his  elders. 

TRANSITION  FROM   HOME  TO  SCHOOL. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the 
school  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing 
60,  solves  many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  genius 
of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs 
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and  these  precious  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  the 
Divine  love  and  intelligence,  and  it  with  us,  and  our  children  shall  find 
the  good  and  avoid  the  evil.'  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thought 
and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system  to  the  world  in  its  present 
completed  form." 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  everj'where  see  the  world  in  this  way.  With 
them  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  theory  of  the  world  of  man 
and  nature.  Froebel  himself  was  as  much  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthu- 
siast as  a  pedagogical  reformer.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  is 
the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim  to  realize. 

I  do  not  disparage  this  lofty  ideal ;  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  teacher 
should  cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth! 
But  I  think  that  any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools, 
or  our  colleges,  may,  as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten, 
have  this  lofty  expectation  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  follow 
from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  when 
he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far  easier  then  to  mould  his  personal 
habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his  demeanor  towards  his 
equals  and  his  superiors,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high-school  teacher 
or  the  college  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has  begun 
to  demand  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  insight — the  immedi- 
ate philosophical  view  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  principles. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and,  of  course,  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  upwards  is,  on  an  average,  more  precious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  under  six  years.  This 
advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils  has:  that  she 
may  give  them  an  influence  that  will  cause  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  after-life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years'  course,  usually 
enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar-school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primary  school  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  affects  a  much  larger  propoi  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
community,  while  the  importance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that 
its  education  develops  insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  disciplines  which  the  child  of  five  years  may 
receive  profitably,  that  the  youth  of  sixteen  would  not  find  sufficiently 
productive. 

GENERAL   AND   SPECIAL   DISCIPLINE. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  trades  into  public  schools.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  self-styled  "practical"  writers  upon  education  that  the  school  should 
fit  the  youth  for  the  practice  of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would 
have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as  reading,  wTiting,  and  arithmetic; 
and  the  most  zealous  of  them  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  trade,  and  not 
much  el.se.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  moved  to  depart  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  de- 
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fended  its  preference  for  technical,  conxentionalf  and  disciplinary  training 
of  a  general  character,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
vocation  shall  be.     Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  vocwj^^ 
tion  he  will  best  follow  when  he  grows  up?    Besides  this,  the  whole  timo 
of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had  without  overtasking  him  Is  needed         / 
from  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  years  in  order  to  give  him     / 
a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplin- 
ary studies.     Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are  the 
keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value 
any  special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  general  law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.     It  is  to  be  claimed  that 
arithmetic,  the  'science  of   numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thousand  arts  and  sciences,  while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  special, 
and  of  limited  application  in  the  other  arts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  analytical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  singling  out  from  the  physical  movements  involved  in  the  trades 
those  which  are  common,  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the 
science  underlying  the  art.  For  example,  the  theoiy  and  practice  of 
drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geomctr}',  and  also  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnishes  a  kind  of  propsedeutics  to  all 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skillful  the  work- 
man, whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  reg- 
ular branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — 
namely,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen — it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age 
from  four  yeai*s  to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from 
the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies 
are  too  much  for  the  powers  of  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years.  But 
the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years  is  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the 
stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins  to  learn 
of  the  out-door  life,  of  the  occupations  and  ways  of  people  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  long  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  He  be- 
gins to  demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside  his  family,  and 
to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  the  great  world  of  civil 
society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality;  his  internal — *'  subjective,"  as  it  is  called — nature  be- 
comes active,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies  and  proclivities. 
Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  the  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  will  of 
his  elders. 

TRANSITION  FROM  HOME  TO  SCHOOL. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the 
school  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing 
80,  solves  many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  genius 
of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs 
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the  gentleness  of  nurture  and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  doe  ad- 
mixture. The  "  gifts  and  occupations,"  as  he  calls  them,  furnish  an  ini- 
tiation into  tho  arts  and  sciences;  and  they  do  this  in  a  manner  lialf  play- 
tul,  half  serious. 

Of  the  twenty  gifts  which  the  kindergarten  system  offers,  the  first  ax 
form  a  group  having  the  one  object  to  famiharize  the  chfld  with  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geometry.  He  learns  the  forms  of  solids,  the  cul)e, 
sphere,  and  cylinder,  and  thtir  various  surfaces— also,  divisions  of  the 
cube,  find  combinations  of  the  cube  and  its  divisions  in  building  various 
objects.  He  learns  counting  and  measuring  by  the  eye,  for  the  cube  and 
Its  divisions  are  made  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  and  fractions  of  an  inch, 
and  the  squares  into  which  the  surface  of  his  table  is  divided  are  square 
inches.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing  the  parts  of  the  cube 
give  him  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  small  numbers 
are  concerned,  and  give  him  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  them;  for  he 
can  use  his  knowledge,  aod  he  has  dereloped  it,  step  by  step,  with  his  own 
activity. 

It  is  always  the  desideratum  in  education  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
self -activity  in  the  pupil.  The  kindergarten  gifts  are  the  best  instrumen- 
talities ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  children  through 
self -activity.  Other  devices  may  do  this — other  devices  have  done  it — ^but 
Froebers  apparatus  is  most  successful.  It  is  this  fact  that  occasions  the 
exaggerated  estimate  which  his  disciples  place  upon  the  originality  of 
FroebeFs  methods.  Long  before  his  day,  it  was  known  and  stated  as  the 
first  principle  of  pedagog>'  that  the  pupil  is  educated,  not  by  what  others 
do  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is  led  to  do  for  himself.  But  Froebel's  system 
of  gifts  is  so  far  in  advance  of  other  systems  of  apparatus  for  primary  in- 
struction as  to  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  first  stud- 
ies it  that  Froebel  is  the  original  discoverer  of  the  pedagogical  law  of  self- 
activity  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  has  already  learned  correct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  or  who  has  read  some  in  the  history  of  pedagogy, 
knows  this  principle  of  self-activity,  but  has  never  found,  outside  of  the 
kinderjsrarten,  so  wonderful  a  system  of  devices  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  child  of  five  years  old. 

The  first  group  of  gifts,  including  the  first  six  of  the  twenty,  as  already 
remarked,  takes  up  the  forms  of  solids  and  their  division,  and,  therefore, 
deals  with  forms  and  number  of  solids.  The  second  group  of  gifts  includes 
the  four  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads 
up  from  the  manipulation  of  thin  blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with  a  pen- 
cil on  paper  ruled  in  squares.  In  drawing,  the  child  has  reached  the  ideal 
representation  of  solids  by  means  of  light  and  shade — marks  made  on  a 
surface  to  represent  outlines.  The  intermediate  gifts — the  eighth  and 
ninth — relate  to  stick-laying  and  ring  laying,  representing  outlines  of  ob- 
jects by  means  of  straight  and  curved  sticks  or  wires.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
well-devised  link  between  the  quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  (which 
are  treated  only  as  surfaces)  and  the  art  of  drawing.  We  have  a  complete 
transition  from  the  tangible  solid  to  the  ideal  representation  of  it. 

Counting  and  the  elementary  operations  in  numbers  continue  through 
all  the  subsequent  groups  of  gifts,  but  in  the  first  sjoup  are  the  chief 
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object.  In  the  first  group  the  solid,  in  its  various  shapes,  is  the  object  of 
study  for  the  child.  He  learns  to  recognize  and  name  the  surfaces,  cor- 
ners, angles,  etc.,  which  bound  it.  In  the  second  gioup,  the  surface,  and 
its  corners  or  angles  become  the  sole  object.  But  the  child  begins  the 
second  group  with  the  surface  represented  by  tablets,  thin  blocks,  and 
proceeds  to  represent  mere  outlines  by  means  of  sticks  or  wire  (in  the  eighth 
gift),  and  then  to  leave  the  solid  form  altogether  and  to  make  an  ideal  one 
by  means  of  pencil-marks  on  slate  or  paper  (in  the  tenth  gift).  The  slate 
or  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  like  the  kindergarten  tables,  is  the 
best  device  for  training  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand  to  accuracy. 
The  untrained  muscles  of  the  hand  of  the  child  cannot  guide  the  pencil  so 
as  to  make  entire  forms  at  first ;  but  by  the  device  of  the  ruled  squares  he 
is  enabled  to  construct  forms  by  the  simple  process  of  drawing  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique,  connecting  the  sides  and  comers 
of  the  ruled  squares.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  use  of  this 
tenth  gift  is  the  surest  and  most  effective  discipline  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

KIKPfiBOAfiXBIifl  .FREPABE  FOB  TRADES. 

Here  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the  school  is  to  prepare  especially  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  it  is  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject; for  the  training  of  the  muscles — if  it  is  to  be  a  training  for  special 
skill  in  manipulation — must  be  begun  in  early  youth.  As  age  advances, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire  new  phases  of  manual  dexterity. 

Two  weeks'  practice  of  holding  objects  in  his  right  hand  will  make  the 
infant,  in  his  first  year,  right-handed  for  life.  The  muscles,  yet  in  a 
pulpy  consistency,  are  very  easily  set  in  any  fixed  direction.  The  chiki 
trained  for  one  year  on  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  will  acquire  a  skill- 
ful use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which 
will  be  his  possession  for  life. 

But  the  arts  and  trades  are  provided  for  in  a  still  more  effective  manner 
by  the  subsequent  gifts.  The  first  group,  as  we  have  seen,  trains  the  eye 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gives  a  technical  acquaintance  with  solids, 
and  with  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  second  group 
frees  him  from  the  hard  limits  which  have  confined  him  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  forms  by  mere  solids,  and  enables  him  to  represent  by  means  of 
light  and  shade.  His  activity  at  each  step  becomes  more  purely  creative 
as  regards  the  production  of  forms,  and  more  rational  as  regards  intellec- 
tual comprehension;  for  he  ascends  from  concrete,  particular,  tangible 
objects  to  abstract  general  truths  and  archetypal  forms. 

The  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  develops 
new  forms  of  skill,  less  genenil  and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how 
to  draw  outlines  of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
gifts  teach  the  pupil  how  to  embroider — i.  e.,  how  to  represent  outlines  of 
objects  by  means  of  needle  and  thread.  The  eleventh  gift  takes  the  first 
step,  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  perforating  needle.  The  child  learns  to 
represent  outlines  of  forms  by  perforations  in  paper  or  cardboard.  Then, 
in  the  twelfth  gift,  he  learns  the  art  of  embroidering;  and,  of  course, 
with  this  he  learns  the  art  of  sewing,  and  its  manifold  kindred  arts.  The 
art  of  embroidery  calls  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the  hand — and  espe- 
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cially  those  of  the  fingers — the  eye,  in  accurate  measurement,  and  the  in- 
tellectual activities  required  in  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  processes 
involved  in  the  work. 

The  fourth  group  of  gifts  (including  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth) 
introduces  the  important  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 

Among  the  primitive  arts  of  man  this  was  the  most  useful.  It  secures 
the  maximum  of  lightness  with  the  maximum  of  stwagth,  by  using  frag- 
ile material  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  linear  into  the  surface,  and 
combine  the  weak  materials  into  the  form  of  mutual  firm  support. 

The  thirteenth  gift  (with  which  the  fourth  group  begins)  teaches  how 
to  cut  the  paper  into  strips;  the  fourteenth  weaves  the  strips  into  mats  or 
baskets,  with  figures  of  various  devices  formed  by  the  meshes;  the  fifth  T 
gift  uses  thin  slats  of  w^ood  for  plaiting,  and  tlie  sixteenth  uses  the  same, 
jointed,  with  a  view  to  reproducing  forms  of  surfaces;  the  seventeenth 
gift  intertwines  paper,  and  the  eighteenth  constructs  elaborate  shapes  by 
folding  paper.  This  group  constructs  surfaces  by  the  methods  of  com- 
bining strips,  or  linear  material.  Vessels  of  capacity  (baskets,  sieves, 
nets,  etc.),  clothing  (of  woven  cloth),  and  shelter  (tents,  etc.)  are  furnished 
by  branches  of  this  art. 

Wood  is  linear  in  its  structure,  and  stronger  in  the  direct  ion  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  Hence  it  became  necessjiry  to  invent  a  mode  of  adding  lat- 
eral strength  by  crossing  the  fibres,  in  the  form  of  weaving  or  plaiting,  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and 
weight.  Besides  wood,  there  are  various  forms  of  flexible  plants  (the  wil- 
low, etc.)  and  textile  fibres  (hemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc.)  which  cannot  be  util- 
ized except  in  this  manner,  having  longitudinal  but  not  lateral  cohesion. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  gifts  the  industrial  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  becomes  the  most  pronounced.  There  is  more  of  practical 
value  and  less  of  theoretic  value  in  its  scries  of  six  gifts  (thirteenth  to 
eighteenth).  But  its  disciplines  are  still  general  ones,  like  drawing,  and 
furnish  a  necessary  training  for  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  who  will  labor 
for  a  livelihood;  and,  besides  these,  for  all  who  will  practice  elegant  em- 
plo3''ments  for  relaxation  (ladies'  embroider}'),  or  athletic  sports  and  amuse- 
ments (the  games  and  amusements  that  test  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  or 
mathematical  combination,  marksmanship,  hunting,  fishing,  ball-playing, 
archery,  quoits,  bowling,  chess-playing,  etc.). 

The  tiftli  irroup,  including  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches 
the  pro<luction  of  solid  forms,  as  the  fourih  teaches  the  production  of  sur- 
faces from  the  linear.  The  nineteenth,  using  corks  (or  peas  soaked  in  water) 
and  pieces  of  wire  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  pointed  ends,  imitates 
various  real  objects  and  geometrical  solids  by  producing  their  outlines, 
edges,  or  sections.  This  gift,  too,  furnishes  the  preparation  for  drawing 
in  perspective.  The  twentieth  and  last  gift  uses  some  modeling  material 
(potter's  clay,  beeswax,  or  other  plastic  substance),  and  teaches  modeling 
of  solid  objects.  This  group  of  gifts  is  propa?deutic  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  culinarj'  arts,  so  far  as  they  give  shape  to  articles  of  food.  It  also 
prepares  for  the  various  arts  of  the  foundry' — casting  or  modeling — of 
the  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  the  preparation  of  ar- 
chitectural ornament. 
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In  the  common  school,  drawing — which  has  obtained  only  a  recent  and 
precarious  foothold  in  our  course  of  study — is  the  only  branch  which  I? 
intended  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  hand  and  accuracy  in  the  eye.  The  kin- 
dergarten, on  the  other  hand,  develops  this  by  all  of  its  groups  of  gifts. 

Not  only  is  this  training  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
most  children  must  depend  largely  upon  manual  skill  for  their  future  live- 
lihood, but,  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  we  must  value  skill  as  the  great 
potence  which  is  emancipating  the  human  race  from  drudgery,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Inventions  will  free  man  from  thraldom  to  time  and 
space. 

By  reason  of  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  short  training  of  cer- 
tain muscles  of  the  infant  will  be  followed  by  the  continued  growth  of  the 
same  muscles  through  his  after  life,  it  is  clear  how  it  is  that  the  two  years  of 
the  child's  life  (his  fifth  and  sixth),  or  even  one  year,  or  a  half-year,  in  the 
kindergarten  will  start  iuto  development  activities  of  muscles  and  brain 
which  will  secure  deftness  and  delicacy  of  industrial  power  in  all  after 
life.  The  rationale  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use 
muscles  already  inured  to  use;  in  fact,  a  much-used  muscle  demands  a 
daily  exercise  as  much  as  the  stomach  demands  food.  But  an  unused  mus- 
cle, or  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  muscle  that  has  never  been  used,  gives  pain 
on  its  first  exercise.  Its  contraction  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of 
tissue,  and  followed  by  lameness,  or  by  distress  on  using  it  again.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  body  shrinks  from  employing  an  unused  muscle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  demands  the  frequent  exercise  of  musc^Ies  already  trained 
to  use.  Hence,  in  a  thousand  ways,  unconsciou  to  ourselves,  we  manage 
to  exercise  daily  whatever  muscles  we  have  already  trained,  and  thus  keep 
in  practice  physical  aptitudes  for  skill  in  any  direction.  The  carriage  of 
a  man  who  appears  awkward  to  us  is  so  l>ecause  of  the  fact  that  he  uses 
only  a  few  muscles  of  his  body,  and  holds  the  others  under  constraint  as 
though  he  possessed  no  power  to  use  them.  Freedom  of  body,  which  we 
term  gracefulness,  is  manifested  in  the  complete  command  of  every  limb 
by  the  will.  This  is  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  statuary.  The 
gymnastic  training  may  be  easily  recognized  in  a  young  man  by  his  free 
carriage — as  he  moves,  he  uses  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  the  man  of 
uncultivated  physique.  It  follows  that  a  muscle  once  trained  to  activity 
keeps  itself  in  training,  or  even  adds  by  degrees  to  its  development,  simply 
by  demanding  its  daily  exercise,  and  securing  it  by  some  additional  move- 
ment which  it  has  added  as  subsidiarj'  to  activities  in  which  other  muscles 
are  chiefly  concerned.  In  his  manner  of  sitting  or  rising,  of  walking  or 
running,  even  of  breathing,  of  writing,  or  reading,  one  man  varies  from  an- 
other through  the  use  or  disuse  of  subsidiary  muscles,  thus  kept  in  train- 
ing or  allowed  to  remain  as  undeveloped  rudiments. 

I  have  in  this  protracted  discussion  of  the  significance  of  Froebel's 
gifts  as  a  preparation  for  industrial  life,  indicated  my  own  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  common-school 
system.  It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub-primary  education,  and  receive  the 
pupil  at  the  age  of  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until  he 
completes  his  sixth  year.  By  this  means  we  gain  the  child  for  one  or 
two  years  when  he  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  education,  and  not  of 
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much  value  even  for  the  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been. 
The  disciplines  of  reading  and  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as 
taught  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
average  child  not  yet  entered  upon  his  seventh  year.  And  beyond  the 
seventh  year  the  time  of  the  child  is  too  valuable  to  use  it  for  other  than 
general  disciplines — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  drawing.  He 
must  not  talce  up  his  school-time  with  learning  a  handicraft 

The  kindergarten  utilizes  a  period  of  the  child's  life  for  preparation  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  without  robbing  the  school  of  a  portion  of  its  needed 
time. 

Besides  the  industrial  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  pertinent  here,  we 
may  take  note  of  another  one  that  l>ears  indirectly  on  the  side  of  produc- 
tive industry,  but  hiis  a  much  wider  bearing.  At  the  age  of  three  yeare 
the  child  begins  to  emerge  from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  family,  and 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  life  of  society,  and  a  proclivity  to  torm  rela- 
tiotiship  with  it.  This  increases  until  the  school  period  begins,  at  his 
seventh  year.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  are  years  of  transition, 
not  well  provided  for  either  by  family  life  or  by  social  life  in  the  United 
States.  In  families  of  great  poverty,  the  child  forms  evil  associations  on 
the  street,  and  is  initiated  into  crime.  By  tlie  time  he  is  ready  to  enter 
the  school  he  is  hardened  in  vicious  habits,  beyond  the  power  of  thQ 
school  to  eradicate.  In  families  of  wealth,  the  custom  is  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  child  in  this  period  of  his  life  to  some  servant  without  peda- 
gogical skill,  and  generally  witliout  strength  of  will-power.  The  chMd 
of  wealthy  parents  usually  inherits  the  superior  directive  power  of  the 
parents,  who  have  by  their  energy  acquired  and  preserved  the  wealth. 
Its  manifestation  in  the  child  is  not  reasonable,  considerate  will-power, 
but  arbitrariness  and  self-will — with  such  a  degree  of  stubbornness  that  it 
quite  overcomes  the  much  feebler  native  will  of  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  children.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  class  (iwor  or  rich)  the 
kindergarten  benefits  most.  Society  is  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  a 
rational  training  of  the  child's  will  during  his  transition  period.  If  he 
is  a  child  of  poverty,  he  is  saved  by  the  good  associations  and  the  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  training  that  he  gets.  If  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  he 
is  saved  by  the  kindergarten  from  ruin  through  self-indulgence  and  the 
corruption  ensuing  on  weak  management  in  the  family.  The  worst  elc. 
ments  in  society  are  the  corrupted  and  ruined  men  who  were  once  youth 
of  unusual  directive  power — children  of  parents  of  strong  wills. 

While  the  industrial  preparation  involved  in  the  kindergarten  exercises 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  into  our  school  system,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  Froebcl.  They  see  in  the  kindergarten  the  means  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  human  race,  and  they  look  upon  the  industrial  phase 
of  its  results  as  merely  incidental  and  of  little  consequence;  and,  indeed, 
they  regard  those  who  attempt  to  justify  the  kindergarten  on  an  industrial 
basis  as  sordid  materialists.  That  they  have  good  reason  to  claim  more 
than  this  preparation  for  manual  arts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
games,  gifts,  and  occupations  are  symbolic,  and  thus  propaedeutic  to  sub- 
sequent intellectual  and  moral  training.     Every  conscious  intellectual 
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phase  of  the  mind  has  a  previous  phase  in  which  it  was  unconscious, 
and  merely  symbolic.  Feeling,  emotion,  sensibility — these  are  names  of 
activities  of  the  soul  which  become  thoughts  and  ideas  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  cansdouanesa  to  them — i.  e.,  the  addition  of  reflection.  What  smoko 
is  to  the  clear  flame,  in  some  sort  is  instinct  to  clear  rational  purpose. 
Thoughts  and  ideas  preexist,  therefore,  as  feelings  and  impulses;  when, 
later,  they  are  seen  as  ideas,  they  are  seen  as  having  general  form,  or  as 
possessing  universality.  As  feelings,  they  are  particular  or  special,  having 
application  only  then  and  there;  as  thoughts,  they  are  seen  as  general 
principles  regulative  of  all  similar  exigencies. 

The  nursery  tale  gives  the  elements  of  a  thought,  but  in  such  special 
grotesque  form  that  the  child  seizes  only  the  incident.  Subsequent  reflec- 
tion brings  together  the  features  thus  detached  and  isolated,  and  the  child 
begins  to  have  a  general  idea.  The  previous  symbol  makes  easy  and 
natural  the  pathway  to  ideas  and  clear  thought. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES.  _ 

Besides  the  iudustrial  training  (through  the  "^fts  and  occupations") 
and  the  symbolic  culture  (derived  chiefly  from  the  "games"),  there  is 
much  else,  in  the  kindergarten,  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the 
school  subsequently,  and  occupies  the  same  ground.  Some  disciplines 
also  are  much  more  efficient  in  the  kindergarten,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
apparatus,  tlian  the  same  are  or  can  be  in  the  common  school. 
•v/The  iinlMii  tinn  in  ninnnrrn  and  pnlitf  .JjJiliiti  which  goes  nn  in  nil  waH. 
XcoHducted-kindergMPUina^  la  ftf  yjay  great  yalwc.  -The  child  is  taught  to 
behave  properly  at  the  table,  to  be  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  to  be  neat 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  apparatus,  to  practice  the  etiquette  and  ameni- 
ties of  polite  life.  These  things  are  much  better  provided  for  in  Froebel's 
system  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is  a  cultivation  of  imagination 
and  of  the  inventive  power  which  possesses  great  significance  for  the 
future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control,  are  taught  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  ordinary  well-conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion that  are  developed  so  well  in  a  good  school ;  (1)  the  attention  of  each 
pupil  to  his  own  task — so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work 
of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and  (2)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  in  the  class 
that  is  reciting,  to  the  work  of  pupil  reciting — the  former  being  the  atten- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  latter  the  attention  of  critical  obsertation — are 
not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected. 
The  freedom  from  constraint  which  is  essential  in  the  kindergarten,  or  in 
any  school  for  pupils  of  five  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference  of 
each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and  hence  much  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance.  The  teacher  of 
the  kindergarten  is  liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong-willed  children  to 
interfere  with  the  others,  and  occupy  their  attention  too  much. 

As  regards  imagination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  For,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding injury  done  to  the  child's  faith  and  reverence  which  must 
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accompany  his  growth  if  he  would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  which 
his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  The  wisest  men  are  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Self -activity,  it  is 
true,  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  intellectual  patrimony,  but  it 
is  a  reverent  spirit  only  that  can  sustain  one  in  the  long  labor  of  master- 
ing and  acquiring  that  patrimony. 

The  cultivation  of-Jang^age — of  the  power  of  expression— is  much 
emphasized  by  the  advocates  of"  the  kiDdergarten^  and,  1  belieifi.jrj[th 
fair  results. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy  sometimes  connected  with  the  system 
which  undoubtedly  exercises  a  great  intluence  over  the  mixMlft  of  the 
followers  of  Froebel.  It  is,  apparently,  a  system  founded  on  a  thought 
of  Schelling — the  famous  "identity  system ""-^whrch  inade  t^e  absolute 
to  be  the  indifference  or  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.  Its  defect  is, 
that  it  deals  with  antitheses  as  resolvable  only  into  "indifference" 
points ;  hence  the  highest  principle  must  be  an  unconscious  one, 
which  makes  its  philosophy  a  pantheistic  system  when  logically  carried 
out.  But  Froebel  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  it  out  strictly.  He  uses 
it  chiefly  to  build  on  it  as  a  foundation  his  propaedeutics  of  reflection,  or 
thinking  activity.  Antithesis,  or  the  doctrine  of  opposites  (mind  and 
nature,  light  and  darkness,  sweet  and  sour,  good  and  bad,  etc.),  belongs 
to  the  elementary  stage  of  reflection.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  stage 
of  thought  (although  no  ultimate  one),  and  far  above  the  activity  of 
sense-perception.  But,  compared  with  the  thinking  activity  of  the  com- 
prehending reason,  it  is  still  very  crude.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  guided  by  a  principle  above  reflection,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is 
liable  to  fall  from  the  stage  of  reflection  which  cognizes  antithesis 
(essential  relation)  to  that  which  cognizes  mere  difference  (non-essential 
relation).  Such  imperfection  I  conceive  to  belong  rather  to  some  of  the 
interpreters  of  Froebel's  philosophic  views  than  to  Froebel's  system  as  he 
understood  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  of  his  pedagogics.  His  philos- 
ophy is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Pestalozzi,  while  his  pedagogical  system 
is  far  more  consistent,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

IkTORAL  DISCIPLINE. 


As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence  of  the  system  over  all  others  in 
the  way  of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  grant  some  degree  of 
superiority  to  it,  but  not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  because  the  child  is 
then  at  an  age  when  he  is  liable  to  great  demoralization  at  home,  and  is 
submitted  to  a  gentle  but  firm  discipline  in  the  kindergarten,  that  the 
new  education  proves  of  more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  moral  discipline. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  at  the  susceptible  age  of  five  years,  get  many 
lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them.  The  children  of  the  rich, 
meeting  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self-indulgent 
The  kindergarten  may  save  both  classes,  and  make  rational  self-control 
take  the  place  of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse. 

But  the  kindergarten  itself  has  dangers.  The  cultivation  of  self -activity 
may  be  excessive,  and  lead  to  pertness  aad  conceit.  The  pupil  may  get 
to  be  irreverent  and  overbearing— hardened  against  receiving  instruction 
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from  others.  In  fact,  with  a  teacher  whose  discernment  is  dimmed  by 
too  much  sentimental  theory,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of 
selfishness  will  thrive  faster  among  the  children  than  the  wholesome 
plants  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  The  apotheosis  of  childhood 
and  infancy  is  a  very  dangerous  idea  to  put  in  practice.  It  does  well 
enough  in  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  as  a  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
preGxistence ;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should,  as  educators, 
never  forget  that  the  humblest  child — nay,  the  most  depraved  child — has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  the  highest  angelic  being.  But  this  angelic 
nature  is  only  implicit,  and  not  explicit,  in  the  child  or  in  the  savage,  or 
in  the  uneducated.  To  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  the  undeveloped 
human  being  is  a  '* first  entelechy,"  while  the  developed,  cultured  man  is 
a  ''second  entelechy.**  Both  are,  "  by  nature,**  rational  beings;  but  only 
the  educated,  moral,  and  religious  man  is  nitional  actually.  **  By  nature  " 
signifies  "potentially,"  or  *'  containing  the  possibility  of." 

NATURE  AND  NATURAL  METHODS. 


There  is  no  technical  expression  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  with  which 
more  juggling  has  been  done  than  with  the  word  "nature."  As  used  by 
most  writers,  it  signifies  the  ideal  or  normal  type  of  the  growth  of  any 
thing.  The  nature  of  the  oak  realizes  itself  in  the  acorn-bearing  monarch 
of  the  forest.  The  nature  of  man  is  realized  in  the  angelic,  god-like 
being  whose  intellect,  and  will,  and  emotions  are  rational,  moral,  and 
pervaded  by  love.  We  hear  the  end  of  education  spoken  of  as  the  har- 
monious development  of  human  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
affectional.  This  "nature,"  in  the  sense  of  ideal  or  normal  type,  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  "nature  "in  the  opposite  sense, 
viz.,  nature  as  the  external  world  (of  unconscious  growth).  This  con- 
fusion is  the  worst  that  could  happen,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  human  life;  for  man,  by  nature  (as  unconscious  growth),  is 
only  the  infant  or  savage — the  mere  animal — and  his  possible  angelic 
"  nature  "  is  only  possible.  Moreover,  this  possibility  never  will  become 
actuality  except  through  his  own  self  activity:  he  must  make  himself 
rational,  for  nature  as  the  external  world  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  nature  as  the  external  (unconscious)  world  is  most  active 
in  its  processes — say,  in  the  torrid  zone — there  the  development  of  man 
will  be  most  retarded.  Nature  as  external  world  is  a  world  of  depend- 
ence, each  thing  being  conditioned  by  everything  else,  and  hence  under 
fate.  The  humblest  clod  on  the  earth  pulsates  with  vibrations  that  have 
traveled  hither  from  the  farthest  star.  Each  piece  of  matter  is  neces- 
sitated to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality  of  conditions.  But  the  nature  of 
man — human  nature — must  be  freedom,  and  not  fate.  It  must  be  self- 
determined,  and  not  a  mere  **  thing  *^  which  is  made  to  be  what  it  is  by 
the  constraining  activity  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  Hence,  those  who 
confuse  these  two  meanings  of  "  nature  "  juggle  with  the  term,  and  in  one 
place  mean  the  rational  ideal  of  man — the  self -determining  mind— and  in 
another  place  they  mean  a  thing,  as  the  product  of  nature  as  external 
world.  The  result  of  this  juggling  is  the  old  pedagogical  contradiction 
found  in  Rousseau  throughout,  and  now  and  then  in  the  systems  of  all 
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Other  pedagogical  reformers— Pestalozzi  in  particular,  and  even  in  Locke 
before  Rousseau. 

To  become  rational,  man  must  learn  to  practise  self-control,  and  to  sub- 
stitute moral  purpose  for  mere  impulse.  Man  inlierits  from  nature,  in 
time  and  space,  impulses  and  desires  ;  and,  as  subject  to  them,  he  is  only 
a  PrometJieus  Vtnctus —  a  slave  of  appetite  and  passion,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals. The  infant  begins  his  existence  with  a  maximum  of  unconscious 
impulse,  and  a  minimum  of  conscious,  rational,  moral  purpose.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel  who  apotheosizes  infancy,  and  says,  with  Wordsworth,— 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  hi  oar  inflmcy,** 
and  who  thinks  that  the  child  is  a  — 

**  Mighty  prophet !  Seer  blest. 
On  whom  tkone  trnthn  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  lives  to  find,'* 

is  prone  to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  **  child's  paradise,"  wherein  he 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  unrestrainedly,  and  the  principle,  lais9a 
fatre —  *'  let  him  alone"  —  is  to  fill  the  world  with  angels. 

This  belief  in  the  perfection  of  nature  is  the  arch  heresy  of  education. 
It  is  more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  side  of  deepest  truth — the  truth 
which  makes  education  possible,  viz.,  the  truth  that  man  possesses  the 
capacity  for  self -regeneration — the  capacity  of  putting  off  his  natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  his  animal  selfishness,  and  of  putting  on  righteousness 
and  holiness.  His  ideal  nature  must  be  made  real  by  himself  in  order  to 
be.  His  real  nature,  as  a  product  of  time  and  space,  must  be  annulled 
and  subordinated,  and  his  ideal  nature  be  made  real  in  its  place. 

The  child  as  individual,  and  without  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  mere  slave,  a  thing,  a  being  controlled  by  fate.  Through 
participation  with  his  fellow-men  united  into  institutions — those  infinite, 
rational  organisms,  tlie  product  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  race  con- 
spiring through  the  ages  of  human  history  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  pur- 
pose which  niles  all  as  Providence — through  participation  in  iniili  tut  ions, 
man  is  enanled  to  attain  freedom,  to  complement  his  defects  as  individual 
by  the  deeds  of  the  race  ;  he  subdues  nature  in  time  and  space,  and  makes 
ii  his  servant ;  he  collects  the  shreds  ot  experience  from  the  individuals 
of  the  race,  and  combines  them  into  wisdom,  and  prt»serves  and  transmits 
the  same  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  invents  the  instrumentalities 
of  intercommunication — the  alphabet,  the  art  of  printing,  the  telegraph 
and  railroad,  the  scientific  society,  the  publishing-house,  the  book  store, 
the  library,  the  school,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  newspaper.  The  jxwr 
squalid  individual,  an  insignificant  atom  in  space  and  time,  can,  by  the 
aid  of  these  great  institutions,  lift  himself  up  to  culture,  and  to  the  infini- 
tude of  endless  development.  From  being  mere  individual,  he  can 
become  generic — i.  e.,  realize  in  himself  the  rationality  of  the  entire 
species  of  the  human  race.  By  eilucation  we  mean  to  do  exactly  this 
thing  ;  to  give  to  the  individual  the  means  of  this  participation  in  the 
aggregate  labors  of  all  humanity. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  consider  education  practically,  as  a  process  of 
initiating  the  particular  individual  into  the  life  of  his  race  as  intellect 
and  will-power.     We  must  give  to  a  child  the  means  to  help  himself,  and 
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the  habit  and  custom  of  helping  himself,  to  participate  in  the  labors  of 
his  fellowmen,  and  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  store  created  by  man- 
kind. Institutions.— the  family:  civil  society,  with  its  arts,  and  trades, 
and  professions,  and  establishments,  schools,  etc. ;  the  state,  with  its 
more  comprehensive  organizations;  and,  finally,  the  church: — these  are 
greater  than  the  individual,  and  they  are  products  of  his  ideal  nature, 
and  exist  solely  as  means  whereby  the  individual  may  develop  his  ideal. 

The  kindergarten,  then,  has  the  same  general  object  that  the  school 
has  had  all  along — to  eliminate  the  merely  animal  from  the  child,  and  to 
develop  in  its  place  the  rational  and  spiritual  life. 

EDUCATIVE  FUNCTION  OF  PLAY. 

Now,  as  regards  the  science  of  the  kindergarten,  there  is  one  more  con- 
sideration which  is  too  important  to  pass  by — the  theory  of  play  as  an 
educational  element. 

The  school  had  been  too  much  impressed  with  the  main  fact  of  its 
mission — viz.,  to  eliminate  the  animal  nature  and  to  superinduce  the 
spiritual  nature — to  notice  the  educative  function  of  play.  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  fully  appreciate  this,  and  to  devise  a  proper  series  of  dis- 
ciplines for  the  youngest  children.  The  old  regime  of  the  school  did  not 
pay  respect  enough  to  the  principle  of  self -activity.  It  sacrificed  spon- 
taneity in  an  utterly  unnecessary  manner,  instead  of  developing  it  into 
rational  self  determination.  Hence  it  produced  human  machines,  gov- 
erned by  prescription  and  conventionality,  and  but  few  enlightened  spon- 
taneous personalities  who  possessed  insight  as  well  as  law-abiding  habit. 
Such  liuman  machines,  governed  by  prescription,  would  develop  into 
law-breakers  or  sinners  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of  social  laws 
was  removed  from  them.  They  did  not  possess  enough  individuality  of 
their  own.  They  had  not  assimilated  what  they  had  been  compelled  to 
practice.  They  were  not  competent  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  change 
of  surroundings. 

Now,  in  play,  the  child  realizes  for  himself  his  spontaneity,  but  in  its 
irrational  form  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  its  positive  pha.se  he  pro- 
duces whatever  his  fancy  dictates;  in  its  negative  phase  he  destroys  again 
what  he  luvs  made,  or  whatever  is  his  own.  He  realizes  by  these  opera- 
tions the  depth  of  originality  which  his  will-power  Involves — the  power  to 
create  and  the  power  to  destroy.  This  will-power  is  the  root  of  his  per- 
sonality— the  source  of  his  freedom.  Deprive  a  child  of  his  play,  and 
you  produce  arrested  development  in  his  character.  Nor  can  his  play  be 
rationalized  by  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
utterly  s]iontancous,  untamed  play  of  the  child — wherein  he  gives  full 
scope  to  his  fancy  and  caprice — without  depriving*  his  play  of  its  essen- 
tial character,  and  changing  it  from  play  into  work.  Even  in  the  kinder- 
garten, just  as  in  the  school,  there  must  l)e  prescription.  But  the  good 
kindergarten  wisely  and  gently  controls,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  room 
for  much  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  play.  It  prescribes  tasks,  but  pre- 
serves the  form  of  play  as  hiuch  as  is  possible.  If  the  child  were  held  to  a 
rigid  accountability  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  performance  of  his  task,  it 
would  then  cease  to  be  play,  and  become  labor.    Labor  performs  the  pre- 
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dren  of  this  age.  Hence  each  room  permits  two  sessions  to  be  held  in  it 
per  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  thus  accommodat- 
ing double  the  number  of  pupils.  In  some  cases,  where  the  teacher  has 
attained  experience  and  strength  sufficient,  she  teaches  in  both  sessions, 
and  receives  a  higher  grade  of  salary  for  the  work.* 

The  furniture  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up  of  small,  movable  chairs, 
and  small  tables,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  two  children — ^the 
surface  of  the  table  being  marked  off  into  divisions  one  inch  square.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  small  tables  than  large  ones  that  will  accommodate  a 
whole  class,  for  the  small  ones  may  be  moved  easily  and  combined  into 
large  ones  of  any  desirable  size,  and  may  be  readily  arranged  into  any 
shape  or  figure,  and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  room,  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  to  use  the  floor  of  the  room  during  one  exercise  each 
day  for  the  games,  at  which  time  all  the  children  are  collected  *'  on  the 
circle  " ;  at  this  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room,  and  with  small  tables  this  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
combine  two  classes  into  one,  uniting  two  tables.  The  small  tables  are 
therefore  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  kindergarten. 

With  these  suggestions,  I  leave  the  subject,  believing  they  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  directors  of  our  public  schofjls  in  making  the  kindergarten 
c  part  of  our  school  system.  The  advantage  to  the  community  in  utiliz- 
ing the  age  from  four  to  six:  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity,  industry;  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and  geometric  forms,  to  invent  com- 
binations of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  the  pencil— 
these  and  other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  theii  fellow-pupils 
and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above  nil,  the  youthful  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  penetrate  the  methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think, 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country. 

*Iii  St.  Loal8,  directoni  receive  f600  for  two  pe^vioos  per  day,  and  $3S0  foronesenfon; 
paid  assistants  receive  $125  for  one  session,  and  $200  per  annum  for  two  daily  sessiooa. 
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LECTURE  TO  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Since  it  may  yet  be  some  time  ere  this  city  will  give  its  citizens  the  free 
Kindergiirten.  I  have  invited  the  Public  School  teachers  here  to  night,  to 
explain  to  them,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Kinderi^irten  system,  which  is  calletl  by  Fretleric  Frcebcl,  its  dis- 
coverer, '*  Nature's  Method  of  Educjilion. "  You  may  find  some  of  its  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods  adapted  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  incorporate  them  with  your  own  to  the  great  advantage  of 
your  pupils. 

In  the  true  Kindergarten  the  children  are  to  be  under  six  years  of  age, 
but  where  children  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  system  at  home 
or  in  the  Kindergarten  proper,  children  over  six  years  of  age,  you  win 
find,  enjoy  all  the  exercises  designed  for  younger  children,  only  their 
advancement  from  the  most  simple  to  thedifilcult  will  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  conversations  and  instructions  accompanying  the  occupations  must  be 
adapted  to  their  age. 

The  opening  exercises  in  the  first  grade  or  lower  primary  school  might 
well  be  the  same  as  iu  the  Kindergarten,  namely:  singing,  conversation, 
and  stories,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  songs  or  games  which  are  on 
the  programme  of  the  day, — for  there  nee<is  to  l)e  a  regular  programme, 
and  each  day  should  have  its  own  occupations  and  plays,  which  are 
divided  into  four  different  kinds, — but  to  classify  and  describe  these  would 
require  one  or  two  separate  lectures. 

In  the  primary  school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  young  children  should  be  developed  first  by  inspec- 
tion and  experiments,  made  with  the  various  gifts,  and  repeated  with 
other  objects  having  similar  properties.  Thus  the  little  ball,  the  first  gift, 
is  spun  around  and  we  sing: 

See  me  ppinninr;  ronnd  and  round. 
Never  idle  am  1  foand. 

Another  day  this  spinning  around  is  done  with  the  wooden  sphere  of 
the  second  gift  upon  a  plate,  singing: 

No  matter  how  first  I  ipin  or  race, 
I  alwayp  phow  the  eatne  round  face. 

With  this  play  the  children  make  the  additional  observation  that  it 
spins  not  only  around  itself,  but  also  around  the  center  of  the  plate. 
Again  when  making  a  little  clay  ball,  on  modeling  days,  they  find  out 
that  it  cannot  roll  if  it  has  any  corners  or  edges.  This  expenenco  has 
also  been  gained  while  presenting  the  cube  of  the  second  gift 
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Everything  around  ns  has  a  lan^iiage.  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator 
to  make  this  language  understood  to  the  child,  or  it  may  go  through  life 
with  eyes  that  do  not  see,  and  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  a  mind  that  does 
not  understand. 

Lessons  simple  and  advanced  may  well  be  given  with  the  first  gift,  on 
color,  material,  motions,  qimlitics,  and  uses  of  this  gift,  in  accordance 
with  the  age  of  Ihe  child,  or  the  time  he  has  attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  child,  in  placing  with  the  second  gift,  is  led  to  find  out  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  of  his  soft  ball  and  the  wooden  sphere ;  the  cylin- 
der is  presented  and  when  spun  round  shows  the  sphere  : 

When  I  ppin  yon  aroand,  mjr  dear. 
Then  we  see  a  little  fphcre. 

When  we  epin  the  cylinder  aroand. 
Then  a  little  uphcre  Is  foand. 

When  we  spin  you  round,  my  dear. 
All  your  edges  diMppeu*. 

Perhaps  without  this  play  the  child  would  not  have  noticed  that  the 
cylinder  had  any  edges.  The  cube  of  the  second  gift  offers  also  a  large 
Held  for  comparing  and  experimenting  which  shall  load  the  child  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  form  and  charactcrislics  of  the  cube: 

One  fhce  only  now  yon  pce, 
Where  may  all  the  others  be  ? 

To  make  the  child  notice  the  plurality  of  faces.    Or: 

When  we  opin  yon  aroand,  my  dear. 
All  your  corners  disappear. 

When  we  spin  the  cube  aroand. 
Then  a  cylinder  \»  found. 

This  gift  could  also  be  advantageously  used  m  the  first  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  when  the  children  have  had  no  previous  Kindergarten 
training.* 

The  third  gift  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  which  leads 
to  a  closer  intimacy  and  analysis  of  its  form  and  uses. 

Ever  having  nature  for  his  guide.  Froebel  would  have  system  and 
org}inization  in  the  manner  of  presenting  this  gift,  first  as  a  whole,  then 
analyzed  or  taken  to  pieces;  then  made  whole  again,  when  the  play  is 
finished.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  (rhild*s  curiosity  and  desire  for  break- 
ing things,  but  develops  the  constructive  instinct,  which,  after  building 
with  the  blocks,  restores  and  reconstructs  the  previous  order  and  original 
form,  and  is  gratified  by  making  whole  what  has  been  destroyed. 

With  this  and  all  the  gifts  the  child  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  oppositcs  and  of  combinations  or  connections,  which  leads  him 
to  take  delight  in  symmetrical  forms  and  harmonious  designs  and  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  This  gift  would  be  most  useful  in  the  primary  school, 
succeeded  by  and  in  combination  with  the  fourth  gift,  which  is  the  cube 
divided  into  eight  oblongs.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  can  be  given  with  the 
very  best  results,  with  these  gifts  Jis  well  as  with  the  fifth  gift,  which  is  the 

^  In  oar  lectures  to  the  normal  pupils  wo  fhlly  explain  the  rtasoQs-wliy  Fnsbel 
his  various  gifts  and  how  they  will  lead  to  higher  education. 
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cabe  divided  diagonally  into  liAlves.  quarters,  ibizda.  Foir  ibis  gift  is 
composed  of  twenty -seven  cubes,  and  offers  a  far  licbec  field  for  aiause- 
ment  and  instruction  tbau  tbc  tblni  or  fourth  gift  Ttus  gift  may  be  used 
not  only  in  the  second  graide  but  also  in  the  third  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  to  the  great  intellectual  progress  and  advantage  of  children,  who 
have  never  enjoyed  previous  Kindergarten  training.  One  of  the  thirds  of 
this  cube  being  cut  diagonally,  the  child  may  learn  that  one-third  and 
one-half  of  one  third  are  the  exact  half  of  his  whole  twenty-seven  cubes, 
or  of  the  three  thirds  of  his  cube.  With  the  solid  triangles  of  this  gift, 
one  placed  upon  the  other,  he  can  form  the  triangular  or  the  square  prism» 
and  in  connection  with  the  box  of  geometrical  forms  may  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  pyramid  and  the  prism,  and  the  cone  and  the  pyra- 
mid: he  can  form  also  square,  oblong,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  buildings, 
and  if  the  teacher  has  hail  the  proper  normal  training,  she  may  also  teach 
in  this  connection  the  various  styles  of  architecture  with  the  object  les- 
son, which  precedes  the  building  with  children  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sixth  gift,  which  is  equally  useful,  and 
permits  of  even  more  pleasing  structures,  and  may  be  used  with  equally 
good  results  to  conv€^  impressions  in  regard  to  form,  space,  nrnX  number. 
As  you  will  observe,  there  is  a  close  connection  and  careful  guidicig  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Thus  while  in  tbc  previous  six 
gifts  the  child  has  had  solid  bodies  to  handle  and  play  with,  which 
appeal  more  directly  to  his  senses,  now,  the  seventh  gift,  the  laying  tab- 
lets, the  child  is  occupied  with  the  faces  only  of  his  previoua  y^Ud  toy& 
His  taste  and  ingenuity  of  design,  bis  unconscious  comprehension  of  the 
law  of  opposites,  now  comes  into  fuller  play. 

With  this  occupation  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  all  the  various 
angles  which  he  outlines  with  another  gift,  the  little  round  sticks. 

This  gift  of  "  laying  sticks  "  is  to  lead  from  the  planes  or  faces  of  solid 
bodies  to  their  edges  or  outlines,  and  is  a  fair  preparation  to  the  succeed- 
ing drawing  occupation,  by  means  of  which  the  child  embodies  the  forms 
of  things  conceived  or  perceived  by  his  mind.  The  rings  lead  him  to  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  facts  and  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  correct 
and  beautiful  in  outline. 

The  occupation  of  sewing  is  in  direct  harmony  with  the  drawing  and 
all  other  occupations  which  describe  the  outline  or  edges  of  anything,  and 
is  a  harmonious  sequence  to  the  perforating  occupation,  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  leading  tlic  child  from  the  outline  or  edges  of  a  body  to 
its  comers  or  points,  which  arc  brought  into  relation  or  connected  again 
by  the  thread  or  stitch  from  point  to  point  The  same  is  done  with  the 
peas-work,  where  the  etlges,  represented  by  wires  and  connected  at  the 
comers  by  peas,  serve  the  admirable  purpose  of  showing  the  perspective 
outlines  of  figures  and  forms.  These  two  occuimtions  are  very  delight- 
ful to  the  child,  as  they  gratify  his  ideality,  his  inborn  desire  for  activity, 
and  under  systematic  direction  develop  skill  and  invention. 

The  perforating  should  not  be  used  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  prop- 
erly trained  in  the  mles  which  regulate  its  use,  or  it  may  lead  to  injury 
of  the  eyes. 
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The  interlacing  slats  prepare  for  the  weaving  with  paper;  many  of  the 
instructions  given  with  the  previous  gifts  may  be  repeated  under  a  new 
guise.  The  weaving  leads  us  back  from  combining  edges  to  planes,  and 
with  the  modeling  in  clay  we  return  to  solid  bodies. 

The  folding  in  paper  leads  to  many  observations,  useful  as  a  foimdation 
for  higher  scientitic  education,  while  it  cultivates  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  most  useful  in  every  vocation  in  life. 

The  same  may  be  sjiid  of  the  cutting  in  pjipcr,  where  the  additional 
lesson  of  political  economy  is  inculcated,  in  so  fur  as  the  children  arc 
taught  to  save  every  little  piece  that  falls  off  in  order  to  give  it  its  appro 
priate  place  and  so  let  it  form  an  additional  feature  of  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  attained.  They  also  learn  thereby  that  everything  is  good  and  fills 
a  useful  part  if  it  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 

All  these  gifts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  modeling,  which 
involves  considerable  labor  on  the  teacher's  part,  of  washing  hands  and 
clearing  away,  may  be  a  source  of  delightful  observations  and  in.struc- 
tions  in  the  primary  school  to  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

I  am  positive  that  when  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  shall  have 
received  the  Kindergarten  normal  training,  they  will  be  anxious  to  devote 
one  hour  each  day  to  kindergarten  methods,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
children  advance  just  as  fast,  if  not  more  rapidly,  in  their  elementary 
pursuits,  and  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  they  learn. 

Miss  Clara  Heald,  a  teacher  of  a  third  grade  public  school  in  this  city, 
gives  her  ^stimony  to  this  effect :  That  whercjis  she  had  been  teaching  as 
a  matter  or  duty  in  regular  prescribed  methods,  with  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  children,  as  soon  as  she  had  advanced  to  a  cerUiin  degree  in  her 
Kindergarten  normal  training,  with  my  daughter  and  myself,  she  began 
to  make  use  of  her  instructions.  Tlie  result  was  most  gratifying  to  her; 
not  only  were  the  children  much  interested  in  the  process  of  learning 
through  doing,  but  she  enjoyed  her  school  far  more,  began  to  love  her 
pupils  individually,  and  to  look  upon  her  teacher's  profession  as  an 
ennobling,  honorable,  beneficent  work.  Stories  and  exercises  intended 
for  very  young  children  were  relished  and  gave  pleasurable  instruction  to 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  because  they  were  what  they 
needed,  and  had  been,  as  I  may  say,  cheated  out  of,  in  earlier  childhood." 

A  Kindergarten  is  considered  a  play  school,  and  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  feel  almost  ashamed  to  go  to  one.  But  our  private  Kinder- 
gartens could  not  exist  if  they  limited  their  instnictions  to  children  of  the 
Kindergarten  age.  We  therefore  have  graded  classes  in  our  Kindergar- 
tens, and  separate  teachers,  who  give  instruction  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  This  affords  our  normal  pupils  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
practical  application  of  KindergJirten  methods  at  different  stages  of  the 
children's  advancement  and  ages.  The  Kindergarten  is  truly  a  place 
where  the  children  learn  how  to  play  in  such  a  manner  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  unselfish,  law  abiding  citizenship. 

Here,  also,  they  daily  listen  to  the  kind  of  sermon  which  children 
can  understand  and  profit  by,  namely,  the  sweet  and  8im])le  ptirables 
which  come  in  and  are  suggested  by  the  various  forms  they  build,  sew,  or 
model.     Here  they  learn,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  their  little  indi- 
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viduality  Is  oDly  a  part  of  one  great  whole;  and  altliough  at  home  they 
may  be  permitted  to  rule  every  one,  here  others  have  as  much  right  as 
they,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  natural  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  Kindcrgartner  needs  to  be  a  pci*son  of  superior  judgment,  possessed 
of  refinement  of  manners,  and  of  a  strong  will,  yet  wiihal  respecting  the 
will  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to  examine  herself  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously to  find  out  if  what  she  desires  is  simply  the  expression  of  her  own 
self-will,  or  if  it  is  dictated  by  her  dcbire  for  the  highest  good  of  the  child 
in  her  charge.  She  must  feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  train  and  direct  the 
will  of  her  pupils  into  right  and  virtuous  paths,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means 
her  business,  or  anybody  else's,  to  break  the  will  of  the  child,  that  great 
moral  force,  which  he  will  need  so  much  for  every  action  of  his  life.  We 
should  rather  give  it  wholesome  exercise,  by  giving  the  child  opportunity 
to  dc»cide  questions  for  himself  whenever  an  opportunity  arises;  for 
instance,  in  the  choice  of  colors  when  giving  out  the  balls,  and  in  the 
formation  of  figures  and  invention  of  designs  after  his  short  dictation  lesson 
is  over.  Every  educator  should  always  be  ready  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
child's  place;  she  needs  to  be  full  of  sympathy  and  ever  ready  to  render 
such  assistance  that,  while  it  prevents  his  becoming  discouraged,  will 
bring  out  tbe  child's  self-activity  and  desire  to  do  for  himself,  which, 
together  with  perseverance  and  neatness  of  execution,  must  be  encouraged 
at  every  step.  Above  and  over  all,  she  must  be  conscious  of  the  fearful 
responsibility  she  assumes  when  she  becomes  the  motherly  guide  of  young 
children,  and  ever  treat  the  children  in  such  a  manner  as  she  would  that 
others  should  treat  hers.  Her  ready  sympathy,  the  stories,  and  the  har- 
monious manner  of  conducting  the  musical  plays,  her  gentle  and  impartial 
manner  of  settling  all  their  little  troubles  and  disputes,  and  her  suggest- 
ing the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  little  handiwork;  these  are  the 
moral  agents  for  developing  the  affectionate  and  spiritual  element  of 
children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I  will  now,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  recapitulate  the  main 
features  which  characterize  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  objects  attainable 
by  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten  are  as  follows:* 
1.  (a)  The  Kindergarten  training  aims  to  bring  harmony  to  the  child's 
own  being;  between  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his 
willpower;  his  will  and  his  reflections  or  reason,  (b)  It  aims  to  show 
him  his  true  relation  to  his  surroundings,  his  playmates,  friends.  The 
resiilt  should  be  his  delight  in  peaceful,  affectionate  intercourse  with 
others,  {c)  It  aims  to  lead  the  child  to  feel  himself  one  with  nature  and 
obedient  to  nature's  laws.  He  shall  make  correct  observations  with  the 
aid  of  the  Kindcrgartner,  ho  shall  make  correct  imitations  of  natural 
objects,  and  by  means  of  child-like,  familiar  conversation  he  shall  peep 
into  her  secret  workshop,  and  learn  to  admire  the  beauty  and  order  of  its 
organization.  He  will  thereby  learn  to  love  its  phenomena,  the  living  cre- 
ation, and  learn  to  respect  nature's  laws  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  (d) 
Finally,  the  child  shall  be  led  to  feel  himself  in  harmony  with  what  is 
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good,  noble,  and  true;  in  harmony  witli  God,  and  to  grow  into  clHld-Ufce 
relations  to  Him. 

2.  The  Kindcrgarlner,  lo  be  able  to  carry  out  the  abore  aims  of  educa- 
tion, needs  to  l)e  conscious  of  her  worli,  and  understand  what  are  tlie 
results,  and  how  to  employ  the  law  of  opposites  and  their  eonnection  or 
harmonious  relationship  and  combination.  She  must  realize  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  anything  is,  she  must  first  HbA 
out  what  it  is  not;  for  there  can  be  no  comparison  or  correct  impressioii 
without  contrasts  or  opposites  being  brought  to  notice;  for  example,  we 
could  not  decide  that  it  was  a  warm  day  if  the  temperature  were  always 
the  same;  that  it  was  day  if  there  were  no  night;  that  anything  is  rigbl  if 
there  were  no  left;  that  anything  is  high  without  there  being  its  oppodta 
The  law  of  opposites  rules  our  universe ;  and  (he  work  of  civilization,  of 
education,  and  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  is,  to  bring  these  opposites 
into  harmonious  union,  and  for  everything  to  fill  its  own  highest  q[)here  of 
usefulness,  that  it  was  intended  lo  fill  by  a  wise  creator.  The  early  train- 
ing of  the  child  should  aim  to  make  him  conscious  that  be  fills  an  important 
part  when  he  experiences  harmonious  Relations  with  himself,  with  nature, 
his  neighbors,  and  his  God.  The  Kindorgartner  must  always  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  in  the  child's  soul,  not  to  his  selfish  or  emulatrve 
spirit;  only  the  spirit  of  love  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. She  must  offer  no  medals  nor  prizes.  She  must  realize  that  it  is 
in  her  power  to  awaken,  fan,  and  strengthen  the  tiny  germs  of  goodness, 
which  arc  bom  in  every  child. 

Tlic  natural  characteristics  of  the  child  may  be  led  in  two  opposite 
directions  by  the  influence  of  circimistances  and  education.  Thus  the 
naturally  timid  child  may  become  a  modest  being,  or  one  who  is  abject, 
cringing;  one  who  is  daring,  full  of  rougish  activity,  may  grow  to  be 
energetic,  executive,  noble,  and  daring,  or  he  may  develop  into  a  rude  and 
cniel  character  without  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 

It  requires  the  utmost  care  and  trouble  to  keep  what  we  call  the  evil 
propensities  in  a  dormant,  inactive  state,  or  to  direct  them  in  such  wsys 
that  what  would  Iwive  been  a  vice  becomes  a  virtue;  and  the  sooner  atteiH 
tion  is  given  to  this  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  FroB- 
bel's  Plat/s  with  the  Baby  arc  a  faithful  guide  to  the  educator. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Kindergarten  system  regenerates  those  who  arc 
bom  with  unfortunate  organizations,  but  it  surt^ly  modifies  all  evil  pro- 
pensities, it  prevents  a  great  deal  of  crime,  hardness  of  heart,  idle  and 
vicious  habits.  And  although  it  may  be  said  your  own  chfldren  and 
pupils  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  with  the  advantages  they  bsTC 
enjoyed,  I  can  tmthfully  assert,  they  would  not  have  been  as  good  as 
they  arc  if  they  had  not  had  them.  '*  Wc  should  not  undervalue  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  who  keeps  the  family  from  getting  sick.'*  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Kindergarten  system,  whose  great  merit  is  in  preventing 
harm  and  the  growth  of  evil. 

4.  Tlie  Kindergarten  can  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  child  only  when  it  pre* 
serves  the  family  spirit  with  motherly  affections  on  the  teacher's  part,  and 
perfect  confidence  and  respect  on  the  children's  part,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  constitutes  a  little  community,  where  the  rights  of  all  are  respected 
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and  the  social  ifistlnct  of  the  child  is  gratified.  Early  shaH  the  chUd  learn 
and  acquire  habits  of  politeness,  observe  the  coneeqaences  of  selfishness 
or  rudeness,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  order,  mutual  helpfulness  and  even 
self-sacrifice,  which,  however,  must  always  be  spontaneous,  not  incited  by 
outside  influence,  though  we  should  not  refuse  to  praise  him;  nor  should 
we  neglect  to  always  set  an  example  to  him. 

6.  Another  important  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing is,  that  it  considers  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth,  as  an  active,  cre- 
ative being.  Wc  respect  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  proficiency 
of  useful  accomplishments  but  merely  as  the  means  of  increased  power 
for  good  actions.  Words  and  deeds  which  bespeak  the  noble  character, 
to  these  humanity  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude.  Therefore  would 
Froebcl  have  us  encourage  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  creative  activity, 
and  by  no  means  repress  it.  Vacancy  of  mind  and  idleness  of  hand  are 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  child's  moral  nature  and  progress. 

•.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  should  not  be  any  regular  hearing  of 
lessons,  as  in  school,  nor  the  same  repressive  discipline  and  spirit  of 
routine. 

7.  In  the  Kindergarten  proper,  for  children*  under  six  years  of  age, 
there  should  be  no  books  nor  drilling,  but  here  the  Kindergartner  or 
ttaeher  should  place  herself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  amuse  by  child- 
like stories  and  conversations  while  occupying  and  entertaining  with  such 
occupations  as  are  pleasing  and  adapted  to  the  child's  limited  powers,  and 
yet  exert  the  right  educational  and  developing  influences.  His  little  hands 
shall  gain  delicacy  and  profiency  of  touch  and  manipulation,  and  his  mind 
shall  be  trained  in  the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance.  He  shall  also 
b«  cheered  and  animated  by  sweet  and  lively  songs  and  games  calculated 
to  make  him  physically  strong  and  active. 

8k  There  should  be,  if  possible,  a  garden  connected  with  every  Kinder^ 
garten. 

The  otjteU  of  the  Kindergarten  ai*e: 

1.  That  the  child  shall  be  prepared  to  become  a  happy,  useful,  virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The  little  songs,  mostly  accompanied  by  motions,  which  are  contained 
in  FnEbel's  Motlier's  Book  of  Song  and  Play,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
are  a  guide  to  mothers  and  Kindergartners  how  to  develop  the  physical 
and  nK)ral  nature  of  the  child  by  such  means. 

In  my  lectures  to  mothers  I  use  my  own  translations,  which  will  be 
])«blishcd  this  (1880)  summer. 

The  ladies  who  in  eight  months'  time  do  all  the  Kindergarten  work 
which  children  receive  when  they  remain  four  years  in  the  Kindergarten, 
have  invariably  expressed  the  conviction  that  not  only  has  the  work  been 
to  them  a  great  benefit  and  pleasure,  while  their  hand,  eye,  and  powers  of 
obflervation  received  superior  training,  but  their  whole  life,  their  relation 
toward  children  and  toward  humanity  in  general  have  become  so  essen- 
thrfly  enlightened  and  awakened  to  activity,  that  all  they  had  previously 
learned  seemed  to  be  recalled  to  memory  and  to  find  a  proper  use.  So 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  every  young  woman  should  not 
receive  this  training,  which  is  of  so  much  n^ore  importance  to  their  own 
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welfaro  and  to  that  of  the  rising  generation  than  many  of  the  accoin- 
plislunents  upon  wliich  money  and  years  of  time  are  lavishly  expended. 

The  gifts  and  occupations,  if  used  in  the  systematic,  orderly,  but  not 
pedantic  manner  indicated  to  the  normal  student,  will  feed,  not  quench, 
the  child's  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  and  investigation,  develop  his 
creative  and  inventive  spirit,  train  his  eye  to  notice  small  divergences, 
give  him  accuracy  of  detail  and  execution,  and  familiarity  with  geomet- 
rical terms  and  meaning,  through  the  intelligent  use  of  and  play  with 
such  toys  as  are  calculated  to  produce  this  result. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Kindergarten  is  that: 

1.  It  is  a  moral  agent  which  exercises  not  only  an  elevating  influence 
on  the  rising  generation,  but  also  reaches  the  parents  and  enriches  their 
ideas  of  education. 

2.  It  paves  the  way  to  an  education  in  accordance  with  and  not  against 
nature.  The  children  learn  by  doing.  Thinking  and  acting,  sentiment 
and  reality,  desire  or  will,  and  execution  or  doing — observations  and  facts 
are  here  as  closely  related  as  the  spring  to  the  brook,  one  is  inseparable 
from  the  other. 

8.  The  Kindergarten  system  leads  to  a  better  comprehension  of  child- 
nature  and  a  more  rational  treatment  of  and  intercourse  with  children. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  existing  institution  where  mothers  may  learn 
the  true  and  right  method  for  educating  their  children.  • 


i;OTE. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  born  In  Pms^ia,  became  interested  in  Fitpbers  ideas  and 
the  Kindergarten  from  an  article  in  the  Christian  Eaxwiiner  in  1859,  and  interviews  with 
Miss  Peabody  in  Boston.  In  ISB-'M  she  translated  for  Nichols  and  Noyes  The  ParadtM  tif 
Childhood,  by  Mn*.  Lina  Morgen^tern :  and  with  Madame  Ronge's  Kinderfforien  Gvidt, 
and  Mrs.  Mann's  Moral  Ctdture  qf  Infancy  and  her  own  motherly  instincts,  began  to  prac- 
tice Frcebers  gifts  in  her  own  nursery,  and  in  a  Kindergarten,  opened  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
Classical  School  at  West  Newton,  where  she  was  then  residln;;^.  In  1864-5  she  wrota 
a  series  of  articles  for  the  Friend  of  Progress^  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Plamb  in  New 
York,  explaining  the  principles  and  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1869  Mrs.  Pollock  sent  her  danghtcr,  then  eighteen,  to  Berlin,  where  she  took  the 
Mother's  Course  with  Lina  Morgenstcrn,  and  a  full  Teacher*s  Course  In  the  Berlin  Franen- 
Vcrein,  under  Herr  Luther,  cnJoyingopi>ortnnities  of  observation  in  several  Kindergartens 
there.  After  spending  six  months  in  Paris,  Miss  Pollock  returned  to  enter  on  her  work 
as  Kindergartner  in  Boston ;  and  until  she  located  in  1874  in  Washington,  D.  C,  whero  sbo 
was  associated  for  two  years  with  Miss  Marwedel.  In  18T7  Mrs.  Pollock  with  her  daughter 
opened  a  Training  Institute  for  Mothers  and  Kindergastners,  each  conducting  a  Kinder- 
garten of  her  own.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pollock  spent  two  months  In  the  summer  of  19i9  in 
Raleigh  N.  C.,and  will  spend  the  same  time  in  1880  in  Chapel  Hill,  in  introducing  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  under  the  auspices  of  Professors  in  the  State  University. 

Prop.  N.  T.  Allen,  founder  of  the  English  and  Classical  School  at  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  laaming  from  his  brother  Jame*.  who  was  in  Germany  in  1859-60,  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Madame  Marenholtz,  wrote  back,  «n  ISC'),  authorizing  him  to  engage  a  salt- 
able  Kindergartner  to  come  over  and  start  an  Int^titnte  after  the  Prcebel  idea  in  their 
school.  Not  successful  in  this  application,  he  extended  every  facility  in  his  power 
to  Mrs.  Pollock  who  opened  a  Kindergarten  In  connection  with  his  Pcho<il,  in  September, 
1864,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  true  spirit  and  methods  of  Froebol  by  her  until  oth«r 
engagements  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  undcrtaldug. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


The  term  Charity  Kindergartens  requires  some  explanation.  When  Miss 
Blow  began  her  work  in  St  Louis  she  began  it  and  persevered  for  two 
or  more  years  on  her  own  means,  casting  her  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Her  success  the  world  knows,  and  she  has  reaped  the  reward  of  seeing 
the  public  mind  in  St.  Louis  so  much  impressed  with  the  beneficial  results 
that  Kindergartens  form  at  present  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Charity  Kindergartens  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  their  vicin- 
ity, are  a  little  different.  They  pick  up  the  very  most  neglected  children, 
and  much  parish  visiting,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  enjoined  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
upon  her  teachers,  and  cordially  done  by  them.  It  would  please  Mrs. 
Shaw  better  if  they  were  called /re«  Kindergartens,  because  her  sympathy 
for  the  poor  is  so  genuine  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  their  feelings 
hurt  in  any  way,  but  her  wish  has  not  been  strictly  followed  because  it  is 
not  quite  so  descriptive  of  the  thing  as  is  "  charity  "  Kindergartens.  Her 
agents  are  instructed  not  only  to  bring  neglected  children  in,  but  to  fur- 
nish them  with  clothing,  wlien  necessary.  Indeed  there  is  no  outside  to 
her  great  heart. 

T|^  first  phnirit^KJjipdprgftrtfiin^y^  ^bP  T^"'t^   Statofr-WAft-tbAt-^-JlisS 

Susan lET.  Blow^  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  in  the  winter  of  1872-3  went  to 
New  York  city  and  studied  the  system  thoroughly,  AOdin  lS7*-4  kept  a 
Eindergart<^n  of  thirfy  pupils  in  thie  ISorma!  school-house,  where  Superin- 
tendent Harris  gave  her  a  room,  rent  free.  The  children  were  between 
three  and  six.  In  the  fall  of  1874  some  twenty  of  her  pupils,  who  were 
then  seven  years  of  age,  went  into  the  primary  school  and  showed  the 
value  of  the  Kindergarten  training  by  going  through  the  three  years* 
work  in  one  year,  thus  saving  two  years  for  the  grammar  schools.  Miss 
Blow  also  gratuitously  trained  twelve  ladies  for  Kindergartners  that  year. 
The  next  year,  with  four  of  these  for  assistants,  she  taught  one  hundred 
children  in  her  Kindergarten,  and  there  were  two  Kindergartens  taught 
by  two  of  her  ladies,  each  with  three  of  their  classmates  for  assistants. 
Miss  Blow  continued  her  training-school  for  teachers  the  next  year  with 
many  in  the  class,  and  on  Saturdays  all  of  them  met  with  the  old  class  for 
a  general  lesson.  The  effect  of  these  on  the  primary  schools  when  the 
Kindergarten  children  went  into  them  determined  the  school  board  to 
institute  twelve  Kindergartens,  and  pay  as  many  teachers,  and  Miss  Blow 
took  the  superintendence  of  them,  all  still  gratuitously,  and  carried  on  her 
Kindergarten,  whose  pupils  became  volunteer  assistants  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. Now,  in  1880,  there  are  fifty-two  Kindergartens  in  St.  Louis, 
whose  head  teachers  are  paid  $500  out  of  the  school  appropriation  and 
whose  assistants  are  volunteers  from  Miss  Blow's  free  training  class. 
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The  next  great  charity  work  in  this  cause  was  done  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Hill 
of  Florence.  Miss  Pealxxly  having  given  a  lecture  in  the  Cosmean  hall  of 
that  village,  and  some  citizens  expressing  a  desire  for  the  Kindergarten, 
this  gentleman  offered  his  own  house  and  paid  Mrs.  Aldrich  to  open  a 
nursery  and  had  it  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  Tillage.  TMa  was  in 
1874-5.  The  Kindergarten  grew  and  he  subsequently  paid  more  Kinder- 
gartners,  built  two  houses — one  for  the  teachers  to  live  in,  and  one  acom- 
modating  two  hundred  children.  At  present  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  actual  attendaace.  With  four  Kindergartncrs  paid  by  a  fund  thiU 
Mr.  Hill  has  put  in  trust,  some  other  citizens  of  Florence  contributing, 
and  children  of  all  colors  and  social  position  are  prepared  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens for  the  public  schools. 

In  1876  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  had  two  Kindergartnera  trained  by  Miss 
Garland,  dividing  between  them  $1,200  and  providing  room$»  furniture, 
and  material  for  a  chanty  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  did  the  same  thing  for  Brooklinc,  that  town  providing  a 
room,  rent  free,  in  the  town  hall.  Soon  after  followed  another  in  Box- 
bury  in  connection  with  a  nursery.  This  Kindergarten  of  eighteen  pupils 
was  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  paid  $600.  Then,  hearing  of  Mra^ 
Mann's  effort  to  get  up  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Cambridge  by  means  of 
a  subscription  headed  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  she  came  to  her  aid  with 
what  was  wanting.  This  Kindergarten  still  goes  on,  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Cambridge  citizens.  The  perfect  success  of  all  these  Kin- 
dergartens in  improving  the  children,  together  ^ith  the  collateral  gracious 
effects  on  the  poor  parents,  soon  stimulated  Mrs.  Shaw  to  establish  more 
of  them  and  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  and  the  same  in  Cambridgeport, 
until  now  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Kindergartens  and  ten  nurseries 
under  this  munificent  patronage,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Canton,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  and  some  other 
places  the  municipality  grants  rooms,  rent  free.  Some  other  ladles  hdp 
about  the  Kindergarten  in  the  North  End  missioos,  and  Mrs.  James  ToL- 
man  supports  a  Kindergarten  entirely  herself  at  the  south  end  of  Boston., 
There  are  always  twenty-five  children  in  the  Kindergartens  kept  by  one 
teacher,  with  $600  salary,  all  expenses  found  besides,  and  where  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  scholars,  two  teachers  with  $500  salary  eack 
There  is  some  voluntary  assistance  given  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  they  get  thereby. 

Mrs.  Maun,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr&  Tohnan,  and  the  other  ladies  interested 
in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Kindergartens  hope  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression of  their  public  value  on  the  school  authorities  as  Miss  Blow  made 
by  her  great  work  to  which  she  has  contributed  1i£rmlf  entirely,  as  well  as 
money,  so  that  they  may  be  noade  the  first  grade  of  the  public  education, 
for  of  course  such  munificent  benefactors  as  the.  lady  who  spends  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  this  charity,  are  not  to  be 
readily  found — nor  can  be  a  permanent  resource. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  charity  Kindergartens  have  been  started 
and  carried  on  for  two  years  by  a  subscription  of  the  members  of 
churches,  who  give  a  room  for  the  children  of  their  neighborhood,  irre- 
spective of  denominational  name.    An  eminent  success  has  attended  that 
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of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Eraus  and  Miss 
Peabody  at  different  times  addressed  the  ladies  of  that  church,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  the  rector,  followed  it  up  by  distributing  freely  Kindergarten 
tracts,  which  any  one  can  procure  by  sending  five  cents  to  E.  Steiger,  25 
Park  Place,  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  year^-rather  in  the  Spring  of 
1878,  he  asked  his  people  assembled  who  would  subscribe  for  a  charity 
Kindergarten.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  ladies  volunteered  to  assist  a  Kindergartner  trained  by  Mrs. 
Kraus  Boelte,  to  whom  $600  was  paid.  The  next  year  $900  was  subscribed 
and  some  other  ladies  sent  in  a  substantial  dinner  for  the  children. 
We  trust  this  Kindergarten  will  prove  a  model  for  church  work,  uni- 
Tersally.  Nothing  done  for  the  poor  has  such  gracious  effect  or  gives 
Budh  promise. 

In  Philadelphia  a  parochial  Kindergarten  is  attached  to  a  nursery 
in  St  Peter's  church,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Bufiitt's,  and  some  attempts  bave  been  made  beside,  in  which  Miss 
Stevens,  Miss  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gourlay  have  begun  good  work.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  did  not  continue  Miss 
Sterling  in  her  excellent  beginning  in  their  churdh  parlor.  Her  success 
in  winning  the  children  and  their  parents  was  so  signal  that  they  expressed 
great  grief  in  having  to  give  it  up,  and  if  Miss  Sterling  could  have  found 
another  rent-free  room  she  would  have  gone  on  at  her  own  expense,  as 
the  poor  parents  proposed  to  pay  enough  cents  by  the  week  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  material.  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  patrons  of  a 
Kindergarten  should  be  -fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  Kindergarten. 
In  tills  case  that  requisite  preparation  was  omitted  and  the  whole  expense 
fell  on  the  purse  of  the  rector,  which  could  not  be  perennial. 

In  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford  has  established  at  her  own  expense 
a  Kindergarten  under  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  and  which  has 
'ber  Taluable  superintendence. 

In  Cincinnati  a  Charity  Kindergarten  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  an  association  of  ladies,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Bfafuik  of  St  Louis,  one  of  Miss  Blow's  pupils.  The  plan  embraces  a 
kitchen  in  which  the  older  pupils  will  be  taught  practical  cooking  and  all 
V^ter  house- work. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  Charity  Kindergarten  is  going  on 
in  Oltlifomia,  under  several  organizations  of  workers,  all  of  which  aim  to 
bring  the  most  neglected  children  within  the  elevating  and  refining  infln- 
BDces  <tf  the  best  Proebel  training. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  HOMES. 

BY  MRS.  MAKT  PEABODY  MANN. 


HOMES  AS  THEY  ARE,  AND  THEIB  IMFROVKMKNT. 

When  we  consider  what  homes  and  schools  are  in  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thinking  mind  not  to  ask.  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  them?  They  surely  do  not  produce  the  effect 
upon  society  that  could  be  expected  from  ideal  homes  and  schools,  and  it 
is  these  that  we  would  now  discuss. 

The  institution  of  home  is  a  divine  one,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  divine 
things.  The  family  is  eminently  God's  institution,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  and  all-pervad- 
ing sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  and  our  quest  should  be  to  ascertain  by 
reflection  all  its  capabilities  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
child  is  bom  into  the  arms  of  its  parents  who  may  well  stand  appalled  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  them,  if  they  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  it  at  all,  for  we  know,  alas!  that  the  actual  parents  of  the 
nuijority  of  the  human  race  have  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  children.  Children  do  not  come  voluntarily  into  the  world,  nor  do 
parents  summon  them  from  the  abyss  of  time  and  space  with  an  intelli- 
gent consciousness  that  they  are  new  emanations  or  creations  of  Qod's 
Spirit,  to  be  instructed  in  their  relations  to  the  glorious  universe  to  whose 
study  their  faculties  are  adapted.  Often  unwelcome,  the  product  of  pas- 
sion instead  of  noble  and  religious  sentiment,  they  are  largely  left  to  find 
out  through  suffering  and  unaided  experience  those  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse which  are  the  earnest  of  their  immortality.  And  because  the  endow- 
ment of  nature  is  often  so  rich  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  building 
up  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  their  own  part  to  erect  upon  that 
basis,  many  shallow  persons  idly  say  that  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
obstructions  to  progress  prove  that  adversity  and  hindrances  are  the  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  form  character.  Out  of  conflict  and  strife 
much  truth  is  elicited,  because  these  stimulate  the  intellect  to  action,  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  say  that  neglect  and  absence  of  love  are  in  themselves  good 
for  the  soul,  as  that  the  indigestible  matter  we  often  eat  strengthens  the 
powers  of  digestion.  Souls  are  often  starved  for  the  want  of  proper  influ- 
ences, as  stomachs  are  ruined  by  indigestible  food.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  stomach  will  survive  much  abuse,  and  we  know  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  principle  that  will  stand  by  them  in  some  sphere  of  being  if  not 
in  this — but  why  lose  the  highest  benefits  this  life  can  bestow,  the  world 
that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come?  The  race  has  grown  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  the  earnest  inquiry 
that  has  engaged  the  greatest  minds  in  it  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  improving  homes  and  education  within  and  out- 
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side  of  them.  Madame  Marenholz-Bulow,  who  may  well  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Froebel,  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  promul- 
gation of  his  system  in  many  lands,  has  of  late  issued  a  little  book  upon 
the  evils  of  the  present  time,  and  she  resolves  them  all  into  the  deficient 
education  of  women.  While  women  are  of  inferior  education,  how  can 
homes  be  what  they  ought  to  be  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be?  God 
does  not  do  things  arbitrarily.  An  eloquent  preacher  once  said:  "God 
takes  care  of  the  helpless  babe,  not  by  folding  it  under  an  angel's  wing, 
but  by  pillowing  it  on  a  mother's  breast."  God  does  not  speak  from  the 
skies  to  teach  women  to  fit  themselves  to  be  good  mothers,  but  having 
endowed  the  human  race  with  faculties  adequate  to  all  their  needs— and 
who  can  compass  the  glory  of  their  possible  destiny?— he  inspires  the 
mother's  heart  to  learn  by  experience.  If  it  is  true  that  in  early  times 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  it  could  have  been  none  too  long  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  this  great  school  of  a  world.  At  present  we  seem  to  live 
long  enough  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  do.  Women 
were  once,  and  in  some  places  are  still  treated  only  as  chattels,  or  at  least 
merely  as  the  bearers  of  bodies,  and  are  not  expected  to  educate  the  souls. 
Even  in  the  most  educating  modern  country  (Germany)  it  was  not  long 
since  considered  best  for  the  sons  to  be  taken  from  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  as  early  as  possible.  It  had  not  apparently  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  mothers  should  be  better  educated  for  their  office.  May  we  not 
Justly  attribute  to  this  custom  the  prevalence  of  in-tligion  among  distin- 
guished Germans?  for  if  religion  is  not  cherished  at  the  mother's  knee,  by 
the  mother's  heart,  where  will  it  be  likely  to  be  done?  The  mother 
watches  every  motion  of  her  nursing  babe,  and  its  organic  life  in  her  is 
thus  far  cherished,  but  when  a  little  older  the  care  becomes  troublesome, 
especially  if  she  is  worldly,  and  she  calls  in  the  aid  of — whom?  Does 
she,  like  queens,  appoint  the  best  educated  and  most  unexceptionable 
woman  in  her  sphere  to  aid  her  in  the  holy  duty?  Should  not  every 
mother  provide  that  none  but  good  examples  shall  be  set  before  the 
awakening  mind  and  heart  of  her  little  immortal?  and  consult  at  eveiy 
turn  with  assistant  educators?  And  as  her  child  increases  in  years,  does 
she  guard  it  on  every  side  from  evil  influences?  Does  she  especially 
watch  her  own  words  and  acts,  which  have  such  powerful  influence  upon 
the  child  as  long  as  its  faith  in  her  is  unbroken,  the  faith  that  is  the 
matrix  of  faith  in  God?  Does  she  never  break  a  promise,  or  present  an 
unworthy  motive,  or  use  a  subterfuge  with  her  child?  Did  she  come  to 
her  task  prepared  for  it?  or  was  she  married,  or  did  she  become  a  mother 
without  studying  the  subject?  Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women 
who  are  married  think  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  affections. 
When  the  relation  of  mother  comes  to  a  conscientious  woman,  the  mater- 
nal sentiment  awakes  and  absorbs  almost  her  every  thought,  but  how 
poorly  does  she  find  herself  equipped  for  the  new  duty!  She  searches 
herself  to  know  what  are  her  resources,  and  deplores  her  deficient  educa- 
tion when  she  finds  how  limited  they  are.  New,  pressing  duties  of 
many  kinds  prevent  her  from  educating  herself  now,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  maternal  instincts,  whose  scope  she  has  never  studied. 
These  instincts,  uneducated,  may  make  her  sacrifice  every  one  else  to  her 
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child,  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  More  children  come  and  she  is 
oven^'helmed.  How  frequent  is  this  history!  She  must  now  leacn  wis- 
dom by  her  mistakes,  and  her  cihildren  are  the  victims  of  ibis  long-de- 
ferred training  I 

In  reading  the  history  of  FroebeVs  life  and  study  of  man.  and  his  fiial 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  education,  what  woman  is  not  mortified 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  woman  and  a  mother?  Froehel 
learned  it  from  his  observation  of  tender,  noble  mothers,  who  had  learned 
wisdom  by  their  costly  experience,  guided  by  the  maternal  instinct  which 
makes  the  good  mother  obliterate  herself  for  the  good  of  her  diild 
Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  duty,  and  bringing  a  cultivated,  scientific 
mind  to  the  subject,  he  saw  where  the  difficulty  lay.  and  why  all  mothers 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  why  children  were  left  to  sufkr  uncom- 
prehended,  unsympathized  with.  This  tender,  womanly  nature,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  after  losing  his  own  mother,  was  enlisted 
in  the  reform  of  this  world-wide  evil,  and  be  has  shown  mothers  how  to 
remedy  it.     This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  done  slumbering.  Woman  must  rise  in  her  mij^t 
and  see  that  all  teamen  are  educated  for  their  vocation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  mother  here  and  there  studies  the  system,  but  every  woman 
should  be  trained  to  the  work,  so  that  children  may  fall  into  no  evil 
hands.  No  woman  should  consider  herself  educated  who  does  not  make 
herself  acquainted  with  a  method  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
thinkers  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  education  of  the  little  child: 
for  the  Kindergarten  system  provides  for  every  want  of  human  naturs— 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  If  all  women  studied  the  principles  of 
this  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  no  motherless  child  would  be  left  to  suffer, 
for  nothing  so  draws  out  the  maternal  nature  in  woman  as  the  profound 
study  of  child-nature.  Every  good  Kindergartner  finds  the  motherly 
element  in  herself,  and  by  adoption  makes  every  child  she  deals  with  her 
own,  so  that  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  discourage  her.  or  wear  out 
her  patience,  or  exhaust  her  resources.  She  is  sure  the  right  germ  is 
there  if  her  skill  can  find  it,  and  the  challenge  to  the  resources  she  has 
laid  by  seem  to  create  new  ones  to  meet  every  contingency. 

HOW  IB  THIS  TRAmmO  TO  BE  HADE  ITNIYSBSAL? 

Every  public  school  organization  should  have  appended  to  it  a  training 
school,  in  which  all  the  girls  of  the  school  (subject  to  an  examination  for 
qualification)  can  take  a  course  of  this  study  after  they  have  given  all  the 
time  they  can  command  to  their  general  education.  The  most  hi^y 
cultivated  will  then  take  their  rank  as  Kindergarten  educators — for  a  Kin- 
dergarten of  practice  must  accompany  such  a  training  school,  and  the 
charity  Kindergartens  will  afford  ample  field  also— those  of  inf^ior 
grade  can  act  as  nurses,  and  every  woman  will  be  suitably  educated  for 
marriage.  If  marriage  is,  for  any  cause,  not  her  lot  in  life,  she  will  still 
have  a  vocation  that  will  give  her  congenial  employment  in  any  sphere. 
When  this  matter  is  understood  and  appreciated,  women  will  oome  for- 
ward  and  found  such  institutions  in  which  all  their  sex  can  be  educated 
to  this  work,  the  rich  paying  for  their  own  instruction^  the  poor  reoeiving 
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it  gratis.  One  noble  example  of  similar  action  is  iMjfore  us.  Others  would 
fill  up  the  ranks  and  do  likewise  if  they  knew  what  the  work  is.  It  has 
not  yet  become  general  enough  to  show  its  effects  saliently.  When 
it  has,  the  sun  is  not  more  certain  to  rise  than  that  means  will  be  offered 
and  the  work  will  1)e  entered  upon. 

INFLUENCES  OF  KINDERGARTENS  ON  H01CE8. 

It  is  now  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  mark  the 
beneficent  effects  of  such  trained  care  upon  the  rising  generation,  to 
tpread  the  knowledge  of  it  and  point  out  its  workings.     We  have  already 
the  means  of  doing  this,  although  the  field  is  yet  a  small  one.     8ome 
thirty  charity  kindergartens  of  the  last  three  years  afford  the  material.* 
They  have  been  carefully  watched,  not  only  in  the  school-rooms  but  in 
their  infiuence  on  the  families  of  the  children.     It  is  true  that  these  fam- 
ilies are  not  yet  reformed  so  far  as  to  be  publicly  conspicuous,  but  the 
kindergartners  and  the  friends  who  have  aided  them  and  sympathized  in 
the  work  have  noted  the  changes  wrought  by  these  little  ministers  of  the 
cause,  who  have  gone  home  from  the  little  paradises  where  their  minds 
are  organized  to  observe,  wills  educated  to  choose  the  right,  and  their 
hearts  trained  to  love,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  their  childiBh  prattle 
that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  families  where  for 
the  first  time  the  children  are  treated  with  respect,  for  when  they  hear 
profane  language  they  manifest  pain,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  moral 
courage  they  check  their  very  mothers  in  their  rough  speech,  and  show 
courtesy  and  disinterestedness  to  brothers  and  sisters.     Their  lives  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  the  hard-looking  and — alas!  we  must  say  it — hard 
drinking  parents  are  arrested  by  the  spectacle  and  their  hearts  softened 
by  the  tender  voices  that  chant  the  beautiful  sentiments  that  have  human- 
ized the  children  out  of  their  former  savage  demeanor  (for  the  animal 
development  was  the  first  one  in  their  case),  and  are  now  to  humanize  the 
parents  who  have  hitherto  met  with  a  blow  or  a  kick  any  disolK'dience  or 
annoyance  from  their  children.     Men  stay  at  home  from  the  grog-shops 
to  hear  their  four-year-old  babes  sing!  and  teach  the  older  ones  the  pretty 
plays  that  symbolize  all  sorts  of  occupations,  and  hear  them  describe 
nature,  fiowers,  birds,  and  the  beauty  in  every  thing.     Children  of  the 
neglected  class,  who  are  left  to  find  their  own  amusement,  are  often  noted 
for  early  sharpness  and  cunning  resource.     Natural  selfishness  leads  them 
specially  to  steal  what  they  want,  till  they  are  taught  that  there  is  a  golden 
rule  by  which  alone  justice  can  be  done  to  all,  themselves  included. 
Little  children  that  robbed  gardens  to  gratify  the  lust  of  their  eyes — for 
they  love  beautiful  things  as  well  as  more  favored  children  do,  and  per- 
haps better,  since  they  are  never  surfeited  with  them — now  go  through 
the  streets,  hand  in  hand,  singing  songs,  in  obedience  to  their  teachers' 
recommendation,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  children  who 
watch  their  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  something  displayed  in  shop 
windows,  notably  something  to  eat,  which  can  soon  be  safely  disposed  of. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  these  children's 
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altered  behavior  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  Mothers, 
whose  naturally  tender  hearts  have  been  crusted  over  with  the  too  heavy 
boi'dens  of  unassisted  care  and  never  ending  recurrence  of  it,  weep  when 
they  see  their  children  grow  in  lovely  traits,  and  gradually  learn  to  believe 
that  kindness  is  the  best  discipline,  when  they  see  how  much  belter  it 
works  than  the  harsh  word  and  the  brutalizing  slap.  **My  mother  does 
not  slap  half  as  much  as  she  used  to  before  Harry  went  to  the  kinder- 
garten," said  a  young  girl,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  most  of  whom 
were  boys.     **  She  thinks  your  way  is  the  best." 

When  thirty-five  mothers  saw  the  orderly,  courteous,  obedient  behavior 
of  fifty  children  who  had  been  under  but  three  months  training  in  two 
kindergartens,  and  were  assembled  together  at  a  Christmas  festival,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  instance  of  rudeness  or  misbehavior  of  any  kind, 
with  no  visible  restraints  to  curb  them,  some  of  them  ejaculated  "  I  neverl** 
•'  How  kind  the  ladies  must  be,  they  love  them  so! "  **  How  patient  the 
ladies  must  have  been!"  Others  wept  and  could  not  speak.  Some  of 
them  had  pretty  stories  to  tell  of  their  children's  politeness  at  home  where 
they  were  characterized  as  "the  best  behaved  people  in  the  family.'*  A 
new  idea  had  entered  their  minds:  their  faces  wore  a  different  expression 
from  the  one  with  they  had  first  assembled  to  "  hear  about  kindergarten." 
and  were  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  care  of  their  little  ones, 
but  without  an  idea  of  anything  but  this  welcome  relief  of  a  few  hours  of 
the  day — evidently  incredulous  of  more! 

Usually  the  poorer  class  of  children  go  into  the  primary  schools  reluct- 
antly— they  have  heard  traditions  in  their  short  lives  of  tedious  constraints, 
stupid  times,  ferulings,  and  school  tights,  but  the  children  who  attend 
kindergartens  cry  to  go  and  wisli  to  stay  all  day.  Even  in  aristocratic 
kindergartens  this  is  generally  the  case,  so  great  with  children  is  the  love 
of  that  species  of  amusement  in  which  they  are  themselves  the  factor* 
and  produccTs— in  short,  in  which  their  faculties  are  brought  into  action, 
and  the  irnairi nation  and  love  of  beauty  addressed.  It  is  found  that  very 
badly  behaved  children  are  the  exception  in  kindergartens  or  elsewhere: 
faults  are  often  merely  experiments,  mere  natural  expressions  of  their 
propensities,  and  something  substituted  for  these  idle  experiments  that 
occupies  the  faculties  more  agreeably,  soon  disarms  them  and  opens  a  new 
vista  in  the  universe  into  which  they  would  fain  enter,  and  whose  delights 
obliterate  the  very  memory  of  their  own  unaided  and  aimless  endeavors 
after  amusement  and  activity.  Those  children  who  are  removed  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  primary  schools  often  go  with  not  only  tears  but 
screamings,  having  exhausted  all  their  little  powers  to  avert  the  calamity. 
But  once  transferred,  if  they  have  had  a  decent  length  of  time  in  the 
.  kindergarten  (it  ought  to  be  three  years,  if  possible),  their  progress  is  veiy 
rapid  and  very  satisfactory,  for  their  habits  of  attention  and  observation 
make  tasks  easy  to  them  which  to  those  not  so  trained  are  uninteresting 
and  apparently  hopeless,  and  therefore  do  not  chain  the  attention.  It  is 
impossible  to  test  what  the  children  learn  in  a  kindergarten  by  any  process 
of  examination.  All  children  can  learn  by  rote,  but  there  must  be  faith 
in  the  process  which  cultivates  the  powers  and  enables  them  to  use  their 
faculties  intelligently,  and  to  "do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  bj'.'" 
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The  true  test  is  at  a  later  stage,  when  they  are  found  with  their  little 
minds  fertilized  with  related  facts  which  they  apply  to  the  exigencies  of 
life,  and  are  seen  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act  in  reference  to  conditions, 
to  choose  intelligently  the  good  from  the  evil,  to  restrain  their  own  pas- 
sions, and  to  fulUll  their  little  duties.  It  may  be  said  these  are  the  results 
of  life-long  exertions,  and  this  is  true;  but  the  direction  may  be  given  in 
the  earliest  childhood,  and  children  can  learn  in  company  with  each  other 
the  duties  of  society.  They  are  more  influenced  by  each  other  as  they 
grow  older  than  by  adults,  but  babydom  turns  to  the  mother  or  her  sub- 
stitute for  guidance  and  protection,  and  at  that  age  has  an  organic  life  in 
her  which  makes  it  all  important  what  sJie  is.  To  make  herself  what  she 
should  be  is  then  her  first  duty.  To  those  who  study  this  new  education, 
life  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  is  a  frequent  exclamation  of  its  students : 
"I  know  now  what  I  was  made  for!"  Can  there  be  a  more  eloquent 
commentary  upon  what  the  study  is,  when  such  an  exclamation  is  heard 
from  a  young  woman  just  entering  life  with  all  its  hopes  and  enchant- 
ments and  possibilities  teeming  in  her  imagination?  Watch  them  after- 
ward as  they  move  round  the  little  assemblies  they  take  charge  of,  full  of 
sympathy — I  mean  an  understanding  sympathy,  not  a  sentimental  passion 
for  the  little  beings  they  are  guiding  and  loving.  They  do  indeed  fill 
one's  idea  of  ministering  angels,  especially  when  the  children  are  gleaned 
from  streets  and  hovels  and  neglected  homes.  One  little  boy,  not  four 
years  old,  came  into  a  kindergarten  drunk.  It  was  learned  from  him. 
subsequently,  that  when  father  got  his  money  the  Saturday  before,  he 
bought  whiskey,  and  all  the  children  shared  it !  Instead  of  being  punished 
for  the  naughtiness  it  had  put  into  him,  his  ministering  angel  had  inves- 
tigated the  case  and  discovered  the  secret  of  it.  It  will  be  her  mission 
now  to  teach  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  who  knows  but  what  he 
will  save  his  parents  yet?  One  bright  little  fellow  in  the  same  kinder- 
garten, who  had  come  in  just  before  the  summer  vacation,  in  such  a 
condition  of  neglect  that  it  required  some  resolution  to  take  hold  of  him, 
but  who  was  now  washed,  combed,  and  prettily  dressed,  and  had  quite 
an  aristocratic  air  by  the  poise  of  his  fine  head  and  the  animated  expres- 
sion of  his  handsome  face,  amused  himself  with  kicking  all  his  little 
neighbors — not  brutally,  but  "for  fun."  His  ancles  were  tied  firmly 
together  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  when  the  others  moved,  one  of 
the  teachers  drew  him  into  her  lap  in  a  comer  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  as  if  he  was  her  own  dear,  erring  child,  instead  of  somebody  else's 
naughty  boy,  and  when  she  put  him  down  after  this  conference,  his  face 
was  irradiated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  rest  as  if  all  the 
lightning  had  been  drawn  from  his  cloud.  He  had  a  twin  brother  whom 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  from  him,  who  had  explained  to  me  his 
condition  as  soon  as  I  entered— "You  see,  he  kicks" — and  he  was  evi- 
dently of  a  different  quality  of  character,  though  looking  so  much  like 
the  little  kicker.  He  watched  his  discipline  with  great  interest.  Some- 
times wonderful  transformations  take  place  at  once,  as  if  the  mere  sub- 
sdtation  of  the  right  motive  for  a  wrong  one,  or  for  no  motive  at  all,  was 
all  that  was  needed — but  again,  there  are  difiOicult  cases  that  are  only  con- 
quered by  patient  perseverance.    Violence  is  not  used;  not  only  because 
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that  is  not  the  heavenly  way,  but  because  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  or  if  it  was  not  personal  violence,  it  was  injudicious 
and  reckless  seventy  of  judgment,  at  which  the  human  soul  revolts  and 
stands  on  its  own  defence.  A  child  will  hang  his  head  with  shame  at  an 
astonished  expression  of  countenance,  especially  from  one  he  loves,  who 
would  i>erhaps  resist  opposition  to  the  last  extremity.  If  the  way  can 
only  be  found  to  remand  him  to  the  monitor  within,  and  lead  him  to  con- 
demn himself,  even  silently,  the  work  is  well  begun  if  not  done. 

The  kindergartners  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  holy  order,  as  true 
sisters  of  charity,  and  should  have  every  encouragement  and  furtherance 
that  society  can  give,  for  their  task  is  a  hard  one.  When  all  women  are 
educated  in  the  science  of  child-culture,  there  will  be  no  want  of  sympa- 
thy for  them,  for  each  one  will  feel  it  to  be  her  vocation  also,  although 
all  may  not  give  their  lives  to  it  with  the  same  devotion  as  those  who 
make  it  their  prime  calling.  The  office  of  teacher  has  often  been  in  past 
t  imca  looked  upon  as  that  only  of  an  upper  servant  in  a  family  or  com- 
munity. It  is  notably  in  places  of  the  highest  general  culture  that  they 
take  their  true  position.  They  rank  in  such  communities  with  the  clergy- 
men, for  they  also  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  in  proportion  to  their  en- 
lightenment take  rank  with  the  philosopher,  seeker  of  wisdom.  The  vis- 
itation desirable  to  be  connected  with  the  kindergartens  is  a  most  valua- 
ble adjunct.  In  this  way  families  are  to  be  reached,  and  the  love  of  their 
children,  shown  and  evidently  feU  by  their  teachers,  will  win  its  way  to 
otherwise  cold  and  suspicious  hearts  of  poor  mothers.  Nothing  so  bridges 
over  the  abyss  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  these  kindergartens 
When  the  poor  mother  sees  her  child  treated  with  respect,  all  her  opposi- 
tion vanishes,  and  in  this  country  at  least  she  can  look  forward  to  her 
children's  occupying  any  position  of  which  they  will  prove  worthy.  And 
if  the  early  culture  of  the  children  morally  and  physically  will  help  to 
elevate  the  families  they  belong  to,  there  will  not  be  that  painful  discrep- 
ancy between  the  uneducated  parents  and  the  educated  children.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  poor  of  our  cities  are  wanting  in  any 
education  whatever,  that  half  the  value  of  the  early  training  of  the  chil- 
dren is  lost,  unless  the  minds  of  the  parents  are  also  reached.  The  most 
invaluable  class  of  visitors  of  the  poor  therefore  is  the  kindergartners,  for 
with  their  passport  into  the  families  who  require  charity  of  all  kinds,  spir- 
itual as  well  as  material,  they  have  an  opportunity  never  offered  before. 
It  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  fitness  of  the  kindergartner  for  her  blessed  task 
if  she  is  found  to  see  the  importance  of  this  part  of  her  work.  Let  the 
idle,  wealthy  women  who  wish  they  had  something  useful  to  do,  visit 
these  divine  institutions  of  modem  benevolence,  and  they  will  find  ample 
occupation  in  assisting  in  their  work.  Many  helps  can  come  from  out- 
side. Beautiful  pictures  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  culture  of  children— 
not  pictures  of  Johnny,  in  Mother  Goose,  tripping  up  his  grandmother, 
or  tying  rags  to  an  old  man's  coat,  or  Taffy  stealing  the  pig.  Such  demor- 
alizers as  these  should  have  the  reprobation  of  society,  but  pictures  illus- 
trating moral  beauty,  such  as  those  that  adorn  Froebel's  Mother  and  Cosset 
songs  and  De  Gerando's  illustrated  work  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  French 
Academy  for  noble  deeds  of  humanity — as  well  as  pictures  of  nature,  ani- 
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0uds,  sports,  etc.,  of  which  the  world  is  now  full.  A  little  child  will  see 
much  in  a  picture  that  will  escape  an  adult,  and  nothing  will  bring  him 
forward  so  fast  in  expressing  himself  intelligently  as  the  talk  over  beauti- 
ful pictures.  The  benevolent  who  befriend  these  kindergartens  have  after 
all  limited  means,  both  of  multiplying  the  kindergartens  and  furnishing 
them  with  all  the  appliances  they  need.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward 
could  supply  good  places  for  kindergartens,  or  even  one  with  ample  space 
and  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  which  are  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  good  success,  it  would  be  far  better  than  to  have  them  in  public 
school-buildings  in  noisy  streets.  A  commission  of  ladies  formed  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  regular  board  of  visitors,  would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
kindergartens,  and  thus  women  could  begin  at  once  to  assist  in  this  best 
of  charities.  It  is  often  sympathy  rather  than  money  that  is  needed  for 
God's  work  in  the  world.  Every  one  can  emulate  his  moral  government 
of  it.  One  lady  now  furnishes  food  to  one  of  the  kindergartens  for 
lunches  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  or 
if  not  actually  too  poor,  too  intemperate  or  too  wicked,  and  whose  chil- 
dren are,  as  it  were,  picked  out  of  the  street.  Some  of  these  very  little 
waifs  are  among  the  bnghtest  and  most  attractive  when  washed,  combed, 
and  dressed  decently,  and  show  an  evident  self-respect,  which  is  a  great 
change  from  the  cowed,  frightened,  brutal  condition  in  which  they 
entered  what  to  them  must  seem  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  kindergartners  are  the  educators  to  be  consulted  by  mothers  rather 
than  wise  men  who  exercise  their  brains  about  school  curriculums  and 
think  very  little  in  that  connection  of  *'  love  your  neighbor,"  and  "  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  The  kindergartners  make 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  their  study  when  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  child-culture,  and  they  learn  from  Froebel's  exposition  of 
his  principles  why  the  artistic  faculties  and  love  of  doing  are  to  be  trained 
joyfully  before  abstract  ideas  are  offered  them  and  before  they  are  taught 
anything  else.  In  one  sense  we  understand  nothing,  in  childhood,  or 
ever.  We  can  learn  by  observation  that  the  germ  of  the  seed  throws  out 
a  root  and  a  plumule,  and  that  the  pea,  for  example,  throws  out  leaves 
and  goes  on  growing  until  it  blossoms  and  bears  a  pod  containing  other 
seeds  like  the  one  we  planted ;  for  every  instant  of  this  process  can  be 
watched  for  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  glass  tumbler  in  the  midst  of  wet 
cotton,  every  movement  from  the  beginning  can  be  seen,  but  the  wisest 
of  us  do  not  understand  the  forces  of  nature  that  make  it  grow.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  intelligent  child  asks  why  and  ?ioir,  and  the  proper 
answer  to  the  question  here  is,  "No  one  knows  why  or  hoic  but  God." 
This  points  out  the  unseen  agency  of  the  Creator,  and  will  make  him 
better  understand  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast.  The  faith  of  child- 
hood will  germinate  belief,  and  when  a  child  has  watched  the  growth  of 
a  plant,  it  comprehends  what  is  meant  when  it  is  told  that  its  goodness 
can  grow  if  it  is  cherished.  We  do  not  have  to  supply  the  consciousness 
that  this  analogy  is  true.  God  has  planted  that  in  the  human  soul,  ready 
to  be  developed  at  the  right  moment,  but  let  us  not  forestall  the  time  when 
it  can  be  recognized.  Let  the  cultivated  senses  form  a  basis  for  the  thought, 
which  will  then  need  no  explanation  in  words.     Nature  is  teeming  with 
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similar  analogies  on  every  side.  A  cultivated  mind  (and  only  such  should 
guide  the  development  of  children)  sees  a  thousimd  illustrations  of  ideas 
that  she  can  convey  to  them.  I  question  if  a  well-trained  kindergartner 
will  ever  have  recourse  to  nonsense  verses  to  amuse  children.  Brilliant 
verses,  striking  images,  startling  contmsts  are  all  in  order,  but  no  words 
should  be  given  them  that  have  not  a  meaning.  It  is  an  insult  to  their 
understandings  and  often  a  cause  of  much  after  perversion  of  mind  and 
confusion  of  ideas.  Many  confessions  of  great  men,  who  remember 
something  that  puzzled  their  minds  in  childhood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  testify  to  this. 

MR.  combe's  early  CRILDnOOD. 

Idle  and  unconsidered  words  often  make  a  deep  impression  upon  chil- 
dren and  lead  to  important  consequences.  In  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
George  Combe's  little  work  upon  the  "Relation  between  Science  and 
Religion,"  he  recounts  such  an  instance.*  On  the  occasion  of  his  dividing 
a  bit  of  sugar-cand}'  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  (he  was  six  years  old) 
the  nursery  maid  said  to  him,  "  That's  a  good  boy — God  will  reward  you 
for  this."  He  says,  "  These  words  were  uttered  by  her  as  a  mere  form  of 
pious  speech,  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  child ;  but  they  conveyed  to  my 
mind  an  idea;  they  suggested  intelligently  and  i)ractically,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conception  of  a  Divine  reward  for  a  kind  action;  and  I  instantly 
put  the  question  to  her:  "How  will  God  reward  me?  "  "  He  will  send 
you  everything  that  is  good."  "What  do  you  me^m  by  good — will  he 
send  me  more  sugar-candy?  "  "  Yes — (certainly  he  will  if  you  are  a  good 
boy."  "Will  he  make  this  piece  of  sugar-candy  grow  bigger?'*  "Yes 
— God  always  rewards  those  who  are  kind-hearted. " 

Mr.  Combe  was  a  logical  reasoner  from  childhood.  If  the  nursery- 
maid had  said,  "God  luus  made  you  so  that  you  will  always  be  happier 
for  doing  a  good  action,"  his  e.vperience  would  have  verified  the  remark, 
and  the  consequences  might  have  been  beneficent  to  his  character;  but 
her  words  were  destined  to  work  in  another  way,  long  puzzling  to  his 
understanding.  "  I  could  not  rest  contented  with  words,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  but  at  once  proceeded  to  the  verification  of  the  assurance  by  experi- 
ment and  observation.  I  forthwith  examined  minutely  all  the  edges  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  sugar-candy,  took  an  account  of  its  dimensions, 
and  then,  wrapping  it  carefully  in  paper,  put  it  into  a  drawer,  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  its  increase.  I  left  it  in  the  drawer  all  night,  and  next 
morning  examined  it  with  eager  curiosity.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
its  alteration  in  its  size,  either  of  increase  or  decrease.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed; my  faith  in  the  reward  of  virtue  by  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
received  its  first  shock,  and  I  feared  that  God  did  not  govern  the  world  in 
the  manner  which  the  nursery  maid  rej^resented. 

"  Several  years  afterwards  I  read  in  the  Grammatical  Exercises,  ad  early 
class-book  then  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  these  words: 
*  Beits  gubernat  mundmn,*  God  governs  the  world.  *  MvndtiM  gubematur 
a  De/),*  the  world  is  governed  by  God.     These  sentences  were  introduced 
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that  oaght  to  be  in  every  Kinderi^arten  library. 
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Into  the  book  as  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  and  our  teacher,  the  late 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  dealt  with  them  merely  as  such,  without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  them.  This  must  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1798,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  words 
made  an  indelible  impression,  and  continued  for  years  and  years  to  haunt 
my  imagination.  As  a  child  I  assumed  the  fact  itself  to  be  an  indubitable 
truth,  but  felt  a  restless  curiosity  to  discover  how  God  exercises  his  juris- 
•diction." 

The  process  that  went  on  in  his  mind  through  long  years  of  study  is  so 
minutely  described  that  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  but  every  word 
of  it  is  of  import.  History  disappointed  him,  because  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  did  not  govern  justly  or  appear  to  recognize  God's  action.  At 
home,  his  parents  administered  their  afifairs  pretty  well,  but  with  such 
evident  imperfection  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  trace  God's  superintend- 
ence or  direction  in  their  administration. "  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  France, 
George  III,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Melville,  did  no  better.  When  he  studied 
the  literature,  mythology,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was 
equally  disappointed.  Most  rulers  and  other  people  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge in  words  that  Gk>d  governed  the  world,  "  but  the  belief  seemed  to  be 
like  a  rope  of  sand  in  binding  their  consciences." 

\n  studying  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  orthodox  catechisms, 
he  found  more  direct  statements  of  God's  moral  government,  but  never 
could  apply  the  examples  to  practical  purposes.     The  pious  frauds  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  also  of  Protestant  divines,  formed  farther  stum- 
bling blocks,  and  in  his  theological  studies  he  was  taught  that  God  often 
leaves  the  wicked  to  run  the  course  of  their  sins  in  this  world  without  pun- 
ishing them,  reserving  His  retribution  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.     This 
seemed  to  imply  "  that  God  does  not  govern  the  world  in  any  intelligible 
or  practical  sense,  but  merely  takes  notes  of  men's  actions,  and  com- 
mences his  actual  and  efficient  government  only  after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. "    Such  was  the  influence  of  his  Calvinistic  education,  such 
the  terrors  inspired  by  it,  that  he  wished  himself  an  inferior  animal  without 
A  soul.     He  used  to  climb  high  up  on  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  overhung  his  father's  house,  and  gaze  with  intense  interest  on  the 
evening  star,  and  longed  to  sec  into  its  internal  economy,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but  discover  that  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  life 
and  death  prevailed  there  as  here,  he  should  be  happy,  for  then  he  could 
believe  that  this  world  was  not  cursed,  but  that  it  and  the  planet  were 
both  such  as  God  intended  them  to  be.     His  distress  was  aggravated  by 
finding  such  doubts  and  difficulties  described  in  the  catechism  as  **  pun- 
ishments of  sin,"  and  ascribed  to  "  blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense, 
and  strong  delusions. "     He  had  never  heard  the  truth  of  the  catechism 
questioned,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  became  convinced 
that  the  feelings  he  mentioned  arose  from  the  intuitive  revulsion  of  the 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
dowed, against  the  dogmas  of  Calvin.     When  he  studied  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system  and  perceived  the  harmonies  and  adaptation  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  when  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  from  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  physiology,  from  chemistry,  and  other  sciences. 
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all  which  proclaimed  the  all-pervading  Qod,  he  still  asked  how  He  gov- 
erned the  moral  world,  and  it  was  not  till  Gall's  discovery  of  the  f  unctioDis 
of  the  brain,  that  he  was  led  step  by  step  to  understand  God's  connection 
with  the  soul  of  man. 

Doubtless  if  he  had  been  left  to  think  for  himself  he  would  have  arrived 
early  and  happily  to  a  sense  of  the  same,  and  when  we  think  of  the  stereo- 
typed utterances  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  which  the  little  child  believes  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  told  of  it, 
we  realize  how  immense  is  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  the  edu- 
cator of  childhood.  A  cultivated  mind  does  not  mean  a  mind  and  mcmor)- 
crammed  with  facts  and  book  knowledge,  but  the  trained  power  of  think- 
ing, founded  on  the  analogies  of  natiu'e.  Women,  even  more  than  men, 
are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  thinking,  and  it  is  because  their 
minds  are  not  scientifically  trained  to  anything.  The  religious  aspects  of 
science  can  be  inculcated  upon  the  youngest  children,  and  those  minds 
that  think  no  religious  impressions  can  be  made  upon  them  can  never 
have  lived  with  children  in  the  sense  in  which  Froebel  uses  the  words. 
No  limit  need  be  put  to  the  acquisitions  and  learning  of  women,  but  what 
they  are  to  do  for  society  is  first  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  new-born  soul,  and  then  to  see  to  it  that  all  other  wtanen 
share  the  knowledge,  for  the  conscientious  soul  cannot  rest  contented  till 
it  shares  with  others  all  the  good  it  enjoys,  especially  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  human  race  is  a  solidarity,  and  never  can 
advance  much  as  a  race  till  enlightenment  is  equalized  as  far  as  there  is 
capacity  to  receive  it. 

The  above  is  a  strong  case.  Imt  Dr.  Channing  relates  one  himself  some^ 
what  similar,  and  others  recur  to  mind.  Doubtless  innumerable  instances 
of  perversion  of  mind  occur  that  are  never  remedied  by  original  thinking. 
It  seems  strange  even  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  throw  it  off  earlier.  It 
shows  the  power  of  accepted  dogmas  over  a  conscientious  spirit,  and 
shows  also  how  unprincipled  it  is  to  exert  such  power.  No  disputed 
opinion  should  ever  be  uttered  as  a  fact,  and  this  idea  of  justice  and  truth 
should  rule  in  education  from  the  very  l>eginning.  A  reasoning  child 
should  not  be  made  to  do  anything;  solely  from  obedience  to  any  indi- 
vidual, even  its  mother,  except  in  some  ctisc  of  personal  danger  to  itself 
or  others.  The  motive  inculcated  should  be  a  far  higher  one,  or  we 
should  wait  and  trust  the  human  soul  meanwhile.  We  can  do  this  if  we 
believe  the  human  soul  is  made  aright  by  its  Creator — that  is,  that  it  has 
recuperative  power,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  removing  olistacles 
to  its  free  action.  This  is  what  Froebel  meant  by  telling  us  to  study  the 
child  and  never  to  force  it.  Arrest  it  in  the  wrong  course,  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  idea  for  its  guide,  but  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  from  the  first.  We  shall  then  have  noble  children 
and  not  puppets. 
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MISS  EMMA   MABWEDEL.* 

Since  its  introduction  into  this  State,  about  four  years  ago,  the  progress 
of  kindergartcning  has  been  steady,  though  by  no  means  as  rapid  as  its 
advocates  desire.  The  advance  of  Free  Kindergarten  has,  perhaps,  been 
more  real  than  apparent.  In  1876  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  came  to  this  State 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  whence  she  was  called  by  the  Frcebel  Union,  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  Her  success  as  a  trainer  in  the  National  Capital 
was  regarded  as  a  certain  harbinger  of  a  brilliant  career  here.  Her  first 
year's  experience,  however,  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  Settling  in 
Los  Angeles,  she  opened  a  Kindergarten  Normal  Class,  but  secured  only 
three  pupils — Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Hoyt,  and  Miss  Nettie 
Stewart.  These  young  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  remarkably  endowed  by 
nature  for  the  calling  they  had  elected,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the 
following  year.  Their  proficiency  in  details  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
FrGebel's  philosophy  as  an  educational  system  were  unusually  marked, 
and  awakened  great  expectations  regarding  their  future  as  kindergartners. 
Subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the  surmises  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  system  and  the  graduates  were  far  from  chimerical.  Upon 
graduating,  Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  taught  over  a  year,  and  until  she  received  a  call  from 
the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  in  1878.  Her  success 
in  this  institution  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  many  who  have  visited  it. 
Miss  Mary  Hoyt  remained  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.  Miss  Nettie  Stewart  opened  a  kindergarten  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  she  conducted  with  fiattering  success  until  she  received  a 
position  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Berkeley,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  primary  department. 

Shortly  after  tlie  graduation  of  her  first  class  in  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
Marwedel  was  called  to  Oakland,  where  she  remained  about  a  year  and 
until  hist  August,  when  she  removed  to  Berkeley.  Among  the  young 
ladies  who  graduated  with  her  in  Oakland  were  Miss  Elizalieth  Reed.  Miss 
May  Benton,  Miss  Mary  Conness,  Miss  Van  Den  Bergh,  and  Miss  Allen. 
This  is  the  Miss  Lizzie  Reed  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  Jackson 
street  Kindergarten  on  its  orgimization  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Miss 
Conness  is  connected  with  Mrs.  West's  Seminary,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  department.  Miss  Van  Den  Bergh  is 
engaged  in  Miss  Colgate  Baker's  Seminary,  and  Miss  Allen  has  a  private 
kindergarten  in  Oakland.  Miss  Marwedel  has  since  removed  to  this  city. 
Miss  May  Kittridge  is  engaged  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  as 
Principal,  vice  Miss  Lizzie  Reed,  resifrned.  Miss  Lizzie  Muther  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  free  kindergarten  under  the  management  of  the  Young 

*  Prom  the  San  FnnciBCo  Herald,  July,  1880. 
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Women's  Christiun  Association,  which  has  been  re-organized  on  the 
Frccbcl  system.  She  also  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  lengthy  experience 
in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten.  Miss  Fanny  Woodbridgc  is  first  assist- 
ant in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten,  and  Miss  Annie  Stovall  is  first 
assistant  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  school. 

Young  Women* s  Christian  Association. 

On  the  8th  of  last  April  a  grand  dramatic  and  social  event  occurred 
"Which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  Silver  street  and  Jackson  street  kindergar- 
tens nearly  four  hundretl  dollars  each.  Such  large  returns  from  but  one 
entertainment  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  expenses 
attached  to  it  worth  mentioning,  as  those  interested  in  it  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.  Encouraged  by  tliis  suc- 
cess, and  aware  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  had 
thoughts  of  abandoning  its  infant  school,  the  committee  in  charge  volun- 
teered to  repeat  tli<^  comedies  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  kindergarten  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Association,  instead  of  the  one  heretofore  under  its  care. 
The  proffered  aid  was  gratefully  accepted,  the  entertainment  repeated, 
and  between  $100  and  $200  realized.  With  this  fund  the  Association  has 
opened  a  free  kindergarten  on  Minna  street  between  PHrst  and  Second, 
with  new  benches,  tables,  (gifts,)  material  for  occupations,  etc.,  required 
in  a  thorough  prosecution  of  this  incomparable  system  of  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  culture.  Miss  Lizzie  Muther,  the  Principal,  says  that  she 
finds  the  children  very  old  in  their  ways;  that  they  do  not  take  to  the 
games  in  the  manner  customary  among  children.  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation also  frequently  lend  their  assistance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
although  $100  is  of  great  assistance  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  serves 
only  to  liquidate  present  demands,  while  current  expenses  accumulate 
with  clock-work  regularity  and  must  be  met.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee express  a  sincere  hope  that  their  friends  and  a  generous  public  will 
sustain  them  with  liberal  and  correspondingly  regular  contributions.  The 
Kindergarten  Committee  are:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bowen,  Mrs.  D.  Van  Denburgfa, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Story,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames.  Mrs.  G.  P.  Thurston,  and  Miss  Atkin- 
son. The  volunteer  tetichers  arc  Miss  Carrie  Story,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stetson, 
Miss  Florence  Follansbee,  Miss  Kate  McLane,  Miss  Kate  R  Stone,  Miss 
Mary  Bates,  Miss  McLane,  Miss  Sophie  McLane. 

Little  Siftters  Kindergarten. 

Last  November  the  ladies  of  the  Little  Sisters*  Infant  Shelter  at  613 
Minna  street,  founded  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  thirty  scholars,  who  arc 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fannie  Temple.  Since  the  intro<luction  of 
the  kindergarten  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
admitted  to  the  Shelter. 

The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  which  is  a  similar  institu. 
tion,  is  considering  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  their  school.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable 
decision  is  purely  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  With  funds  forthcoming 
they  would  launch  out  at  once.  Good  news  is,  however,  anxiously 
awaited  from  the  (committee  that  will  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
to  be  held  this  month. 
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Shipley  Street  Kindergarten. 

Recently  several  benevolent  ladies  interested  in  kindergartens  opened  a 
new  school  at  146  Shipley  street,  near  Sixth,  with  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  experi- 
enced kindergartner,  as  Principal.  The  opening  took  place  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  "  Kindergarten  No.  4,"  as  it  is  called,  promises  to 
be  the  peer  of  any  in  the  city.  There  is  a  daily  attendance  of  about  fifty 
bright-faced,  intelligent  children. 

Jackson  Street  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  behalf  of  free  kindergarten 
is  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Since  her  first  visit  to  the  Silver  street  Kinder- 
garten she  has  worked  by  day  and  planned  by  night,  till  now  she  has  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  first-class  kindergarten  on  Jackson  street,  built 
by  her  own  labor  and  protected  by  her  own  motherly  love.  In  this  she 
has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  members  of  her  Bible  class  in  Calvary 
Church,  many  of  whom  take  turns  in  assisting  Miss  Mary  Kittridge,  the 
principal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  member,  as  is  also  Miss  Kate  Smith  of 
the  Silver  street,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Muther  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Kindergarten. 

Prominent  citizens  have  come  forward  and  generously  contributed  five 
dollars  per  month  toward  the  support  of  her  kindergarten,  and  many 
others  give  two  or  three  dollars  per  month,  according  to  their  means 
or  inclination.  Well  does  this  good  Christian  woman  deserve  such  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  her  philanthropic  labors,  for  never  was  any 
one  more  devoted  than  she  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ignorant, 
poor,  and  needy. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten :  Mrs. 
Edward  Rix,  President:  Miss  Ilatlie  Cooper  and  Miss  Nellie  Van  Winkle, 
Vice-Presidents;  Miss  Jennie  Fitch,  Treasurer;  Miss  Hattie  Horn,  Sec. 

Last  February,  Mrs.  Cooper  founded  a  receiving  class,  assisted  by  John 
Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  secured  benches,  black- 
boards, desks,  chairs,  stove,  etc.,  by  requisition  upon  the  School  Depart- 
ment. He  also  sent  Normal  Chvss  pupils  to  teach,  thus  accomplishing  a 
dual  benefit — the  children's  gratuitous  instruction  and  the  teacher's  prac- 
tical application  of  theories  of  education. 

Silver  Mreet  Kifidcrr/artcn. 

The  history  of  the  Silver  street  Kiuderij^arten  alone  would  make  a  vol- 
ume in  itself,  so  many  interesting  incidents  occur  there  daily.  There  is 
not  a  phase  of  human  nature  the  Principal  has  not  seen  during  the  two 
y<*ars  she  has  been  in  chari^e.  In  visiting  families,  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  spiritual  counselor,  physician,  mother, 
nurse,  provider,  benefactor,  and  general  guardian;  with  what  success  may 
be  learned  from  scores  of  i)arenls  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  been 
raised  from  squalor,  drunkenness,  and  crime  to  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
virtue,  and  who  now  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  and  un({ualified 
praise,  tinged  with  reverential  awe,  of  **Miss  Kale."  The  Silver  street 
Kindergarten  originated  as  follows:  In  July,  1878,  Professor  Felix  Adler, 
the  New  York  philanthrophist,  came  to  San  Francisco  and  delivered  a 
aeries  of  lectures  on  various  topics,  in  which  fre<pient  allusion  was  made 
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to  the  astonishing  beneficial  results,  morally,  inlellectually,  aud  physi- 
cally, of  free  kindergartens.  On  one  occasion  he  said:  "If  we  apply 
the  spirit  of  preventive  charity  to  our  age,  we  must  face  the  evil  of  pau- 
perism, the  root  of  which  lies  in  a  lack  of  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  United  States  the  social  question  is  not  yet  acute,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  menace  to  our 
republican  institutions  by  building  up  a  class  of  voters — inaugurating  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education,  and  so  save  the  rising  generation  from 
destruction."  In  private  he  sought  out  Solomon  Ileydenfeldt,  8.  Nick- 
lesburg.  Dr.  J.  Ilirschfelder,  and  other  friends,  all  of  whom  he  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  kindergarten  was  unapproachable  as  a  moral, 
benevolent,  and  educational  agency,  that  they  agreed  to  organize  a  Kin- 
dergarten Society,  if  meeting  with  public  support  and  encouragement. 
Accordingly,  they  set  out  to  secure  subscriber,  and  in  one  day  they 
obtained  one  hundred.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus, 
and  a  card  bearing  the  following  call  was  mailed  to  each : 

Dear  Sir:  A  meeting  for  organization  of  the  Public  Kindergarten 
Society  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  Tuesdaj'  evening,  July  23d,  at  9 
o'clock  r.  M..  in  the  Baldwin  Hotel  parlors.  The  assistance  and  counte- 
nance of  your  presence  at  this  first  and  most  important  meeting  is  espe- 
cially and  earnestly  recjuested.     For  the  Committee, 

Felix  Adler. 

Pursuant  to  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  that  evening.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  Mr.  Heydenfeldt  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Dr.  J. 
Ilirschfelder  Secretary.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  At  another  meeting  held  two  days  subse- 
quent, the  "Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  "  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  S.  Heydenfeldt,  President;  S. 
Nicklesburg,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Jos.  Hirschfelder,  Secretary;  Julius 
Jacobs,  Treasurer.  Board  of  Directors — Rev.  Honitio  Stebbins,  John 
Swett,  Frederick  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  H. 
Lessing,  Miss  E.  Marwedel. 

So  faithfully  and  well  have  they  discharged  their  duties  that  they  have 
been  unanimously  re-elected  every  term,  and  now  hold  the  same  positions. 
The  Directors  were  Schueneman  Pott,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig, 
afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  H.  Lessing  and  Miss  Mar- 
wedel. In  June,  1870,  another  addition  was  made  to  the  Board,  includ- 
ding  Rev  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett,  Professor  Hilgard,  Dr.  Fisk,  Fretl. 
Roeding.  The  directors  now  stand:  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett.  Dr. 
Fisk,  Professor  Hilgard.  Fred.  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behr- 
endt, Mrs.  H.  Lessing,  and  Miss  E.  Marwedel. 

A  Timelier  H  Trials  and  Troubles. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Miss  E.  Marwedel,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  who  was 
then  in  Santa  Barbani.  was  .selected  as  teacher.  Miss  Smith  exi>ericnced 
great  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  mothers  to  understand  the  nature  and 
o])ject  of  the  new  school,  but  succeeded  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  On 
the  opening  day,  which  was  the  first  Monday  in  September,  she  had 
oiirlit  pupils,  and  before  the  week  was  out  she  had  over  fifty  applicants 
and  a  full  school.  The  regular  attendance  now  is  about  forty.  The  roll 
numbers  fifty.     There  are  several  hundred  applicants.     Many  of  the 
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children  being  street  Arabs  of  the  wildest  type,  the  prosecution  of  her 
multifarious  duties  were  fraught  with  incalculable  vexation  and  hardships 
during  the  opening  days.  On  the  first  afternoon  there  were  several  free 
fights,  resulting  in  scratched  and  bleeding  noses  and  faces.  During  a 
momentary  and  ominous  silence  on  the  second  day  that  foreboded  little 
good,  the  electrifying  clang  of  the  fire-bell  brought  every  youngster  to  his 
or  her  feet,  and  pell-mell  they  rushed  in  an  eager  go  as-you-please  contest 
for  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  near  by.  Miss  Smith's  warning  voice 
was  unheard  or  unheeded.  She  called  after  them  in  vain,  with  hands 
convulsively  clasped,  great  tear  drops  dewing  her  eye-lashes,  and  her 
countenance  wearing  a  most  woe-bc*gone  expression.  She  sank  upon  a 
settee  in  despair,  deploring  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  ever  left 
her  peaceful  home  and  school  in  Santa  Barbara.  But  the  little  scape- 
graces all  returned  and  day  by  day  they  were  gradually  weaned  from 
their  unruly  conduct  and  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  obedience,  and  the 
musicians  of  "  Sunny  Italy"  may  grind  their  most  heart  and  ear-piercing 
strains  of  unrecognizable  operas  under  the  very  windows  of  the  school- 
house  without  disturbing  Miss  Smith's  equanimity  or  mental  serenity,  for 
not  a  child  will  turn  its  head  in  that  direction.  The  transformation  which 
takes  place  in  some  children  is  truly  marvelous,  a  fact  strikingly  illustra- 
ted in  a  most  cruel  and  selfish  overgrown  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  among  the  first  admitted.  Both  his  parents  were  drunkards,  and 
made  a  precarious  livelihood  by  retailing  liquor.  The  youth  had  been 
raised  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  malicious 
mischief.  He  had  been  given  up  as  intractable  at  home,  and  so  was  sent 
to  the  Kindergarten,  out  of  the  way.  Here  his  worst  passions  found  a 
wide  field  of  activity.  He  proved  domineering  and  cruel  to  his  childish 
associates,  whom  he  viciously  attacked  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Self-willed  and  rebellious,  he  would  violate  every  injunction  of  his 
teacher,  whom  he  bit,  scratched,  kicked,  and  cursed  from  pure  ugliness — 
often  anticipating  and  violating  her  wishes  with  aggravating  delight. 
From  his  advent  he  was  a  terror  in  the  school-room,  and  was  given  a  wide 
berth.  Within  six  months  he  was  remolded  into  an  exemplary  child, 
and  became  a  favorite  with  all.  His  less  robust  companions  looked  up  to 
him  for  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  He  grew  to  fairly  worship  his  teacher,  whose  hands  and 
clothing  he  would  caress  with  childish  expressions  of  spontaneous  en- 
dearment, and  found  perfect  happiness  in  performing  for  her  any  little 
favors  she  might  ask.  All  his  apples,  oranges,  sweets,  cake,  and  fiowers 
were  brought  to  her,  and  he  would  refuse  the  use  of  any  till  she  accepted 
a  portion.  He  "graduated"  last  Christmas,  and  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  the  primary  school.  This  may  be  wiid  of  nearly  every 
child  who  has  gone  from  the  Kindergarten  into  the  public  schools. 

One  difi3cu1ty  and  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Miss  Smith  was  that  of 
striving  to  clean  the  children  and  keep  them  so.  If  every  child  required 
one  or  two  daily  washings  at  her  hands,  she  might  as  well  change  the 
establishment  into  a  bathhouse,  and  devote  her  energies  to  ablution. 
Miss  Smith  wracked  her  brain  for  a  remedy.  She  was  well  aware  that  to 
go  and  tell  a  mother  that  her  offspring  was  too  dirty  to  come  to  school, 
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would  result  in  an  open  breach  of  friendship,  if  not  of  the  peace.  The 
plan  she  adopted,  and  which  worked  to  perfection,  was  to  see  the  mother 
and  make  a  friend  of  her — ^listen  to  all  her  woes,  secrets,  and  gossip,  mean- 
while, little  by  little  work  upon  her  self-respect  and  better  nature  till  ulti- 
mately, not  only  the  child  but  the  whole  family  were  transformc<l  from 
mire-wallowers  to  paragons  of  cleanliness.  After  two  years*  unremitting 
strife,  toil,  and  trouble,  Miss  Smith  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing 
grand  results  attend  her  efforts,  and  now  she  has  gone  East  on  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  compare  notes  with  leading  minds  in  the 
work  there.  Miss  Smith  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  High  School  Normal  class,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  in  daily 
attendance  in  her  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  generous-hearted  supporters  of  this  institution  are  Wm.  M. 
Lent,  who  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  l)ccominga 
life  member  of  the  Society  by  pa^Tnent  of  $100.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Fannie,  also  became  a  life-member  nearly  a  year  ago.  Hundreds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  Kindergarten  and  examined  its 
method  of  operation  and  results,  have  attested  their  unqualifie<l  belief  in 
the  system,  and  left  substantial  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hirschfelder,  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  R.  Johnson,  the  almoner  of  the  late 
Michael  Reese,  donated  the  institution  $500  last  December,  and  $400  more 
was  realized  from  the  dramatic  benefit  entertainment  already  alluded  to; 
yet  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  money  to  continue  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  and  contributions  are  always  welcome. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORKERS. 

Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  the  President,  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  kinder- 
garten, and  has  a  proposition  in  mind  to  lay  before  the  pastors  of  the 
various  churches  with  a  view  to  getting  them  interested  in  the  work 
in  their  respective  Sunday-schools.  He  claims  that  at  present  only  the 
very  poor  and  very  rich  may  derive  benefit  from  kindergartering,  while 
the  great  middle  class  is  excluded.  He  thinks  that  by  a  ver}' little  effort  a 
kindergarten  could  be  opened  in  connection  with  every  church  and  con- 
ducted at  a  trifling  expense,  till  such  times  as  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  in  the  School  Department. 

Since  his  identification  with  the  public  Kindergarten  Society,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stebbins  has  been  a  most  zealous  and  active  member.  To  his  efforts  is 
largely  due  the  favorable  action  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  seems  disposed  to  do  what  lies  in  its  power  towards  engrafting 
the  kindergarten  system  on  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Stebbms, 
with  Prof.  Swett,  Dr.  Fisk,  and  Professor  Hilgard  were  appointed  by  the 
society  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  board  upon  this  subject.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Chambers,  new  City  Hall,  on  February  27th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Committee  and  their  friends.  The 
attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  there,  and  included  scholars  of 
every  profession,  educators,  philanthropists,  and  business  men.  Stirring 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  Mrs.  Sarah  R 
Cooper,  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  Prof.  Swett,  John  W.  Taylor,  A.  McP. 
Davis,  and  others,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  kin- 
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dergarten  over  all  other  known  systems  of  Juvenile  training,  and  strongly 
urged  its  adoption  by  the  board.  The  benevolent  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  one  of  its  strongest,  was  not  advanced,  but  only  the  educational 
pure  and  simple. 

Kindergartens  in  the  Public  School  System. 

The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  School 
Director  Kimball,  and  School  Superintendent  Taylor,  as  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  system  of  kindergarten  instruction,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  its  fruits  in  those  portions  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  generally 
adopted;  whether  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  it  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  State,  etc.  The  subsequent  illness  of  Dr.  Stebbins, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  prevented  it  from  performing  its  duties  for  a 
time,  but  on  his  recovery  the  matter  ^s  pushed  energetically  forward  to 
a  happy  consummation,  for  on  May  24th,  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  establishing  kindergartens,  recommending  the  Jackson  street  one  to  be 
first  thus  recognized  and  adopted. 

The  board  adopted  the  report,  and  the  Freeholders'  Charter  contains  a 

provision  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  kindergartens  in  the  public 

school  system. 

Wlvo  shall  become  a  Kindergartnerinf 

Miss  Marwedel  answers  this  question  in  the  opening  address  to  her 
Normal  Class  of  1874-5  as  follows  : 
Only  those  who^ 

1.  Are  able  to  depend  on  a  healthy,  graceful  body  ;  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced, serene  temper  ;  a  good  voice;  a  lively,  sympathetic  countenance  ; 
and  a  loving  heart  for  children. 

2.  Those  who  have  already  not  only  a  good  foundation  of  general 
knowledge,  but  who  themselves  are  interested  in  all  questions  about 
causes  and  effects ;  able  to  catch  at  once  the  ideas  of  the  child,  and  to 
illustrate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  instruct  and  interest  the 
child,  sufficiently  to  make  its  own  origitwl  representation  according  to 
Prcebers  laws:  dictating  to  develop  the  child's  own  knowledge,  leading 
it  to  observe  and  compare  for  itself,  from  the  general  to  the  special,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  always  in  direct  connection  with  what  is  at  ^ 
hand,  to  make  an  imprussion  upon  the  child's  senses. 

8.  Those  who  have  practical  ability  to  learn,  and  artistic  talent  to  \ 
execute  Frcebel's  occupjitions.^ind  are  able  to  impart  them  to  the  child 
without  any  mechanical  drill  (though  instruction  in  order  and  accuracy 
in  detail  are  essential),  always  bearing  in  mind  that  these  occupations  are 
only  the  tools  for  a  systematic  educational  development  of  all  the  faculties 
bora  in  and  with  the  child ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  Iiow  and  why  these 
tools  are  to  be  applied,  accoj;ding  to  obvious  laws  contain  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  system..and.  further,  that  these  laws  have  to  be  fully 
understood  in  the  movement  plays  anA  use  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  in  the 
weaving  and  the  modeling,  so  that  their  profound  logical  connection,  for 
the  rigorous,  systematic  appliance,  may  be  recocjnized.  This  philosophic 
insight  into  the  depths  of  the  system  is  needed  to  mature  you  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  originality  in  arningement^, — for  kindergart- 
nerinen  are  nothing  if  not  original, — and  that  you  may  do  justice  to  your 
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individual  talents,  your  own  conceptions,  your  own  observation  of  nature 
and  life,  and  of  their  educational  relation  to  the  child  and  its  human  ex- 
istence :  to  be  saved  from  the  great  danger  of  debasing  the  system  to  a 
repetition  of  mere  words,  phrases,  and  dead  actions,  thereby  introducing 
more  monotonies,  more  mechanism,  and  narrowing  influences  into  (ftis 
educational  training  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  school  methods.  There 
never  was  a  more  liberal,  tolerant  leader  than  Froebel  himself,  who,  in  all 
his  works  and  all  his  letters,  addresses  the  motherly  and  individual 
natural  teaching  power  and  ingenuity, — the  source  of  his  own  ideas. 

4.  Those  who  are  able  to  observe,  to  study,  and  describe,  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  nature  and  man,  in  that  elevating,  poetical,  and  moral 
sense  we  call  religion, — a  religion  which  teaches  the  tender  heart  of  the 
child  what  is  right  and  wrong,  hv  filling  its  sweet  mind  with  taste  for 
beauty;  to  reject  the  wrong  instinctively  and  habitually,  unconsciously 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  born  to  serve  itself  and  others,  and  that  life  has 
no  other  value  than  what  we  make  of  it  by  our  own  work,  and  that  each 
one  is  responsible  to  the  wJiole  of  which  even  the  child  is  a  part;  every 
play,  every  song,  every  little  gift  made  by  the  child,  being  presided  over 
by  this  spirit. 

5.  And,  finally,  all  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions may  joyfully  enter  the  glorious  field  of  this  educational  mission, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  And  if  ever  any 
earthly  work  does  carry  its  own  reward,  it  is  the  teaching  and  loving  of 
our  dear  little  ones  according  to  Frcebel's  advice;  making  the  teacher  a 
child  among  children,  and  the  happiest  of  all,  because  she  feels  that  she 
is  a  teacher,  a  mother,  and  a  playmate,  all  in  one!  But  she  must  not  only 
be  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  her  circle :  she  must  also  unite  them. 
The  power  she  exercises  will  lead  the  children,  unconsciously,  either  to 
wrong  habits  or  right  power.  Her  unworded  but  powerful  example  is  to 
impress  the  young  mind  with  all  the  higher  aims  and  laws  of  life. 

She  has  to  be  true,  firm,  just,  and  above  all,  loving.  The  few  rules, 
once  given,  have  to  be  strictly  kept;  orders,  when  given,  must  be  ful- 
filled. She  must  live  in  all  and  for  all,  never  devoting  herself  to  one 
while  neglecting  others.  She  must  hear  and  see,  have  an  eye  for  every 
thing,  good  and  bad.  Then  the  child  will  feel  bound  under  the  spiritual 
power,  which  will  fill  his  whole  imagination,  his  faith,  his  love,  his  vene- 
ration.  She  will  be  a  teacher  who  never  fails!  And  this  finally  is  the 
only  key  to  discipline.     Without  it  all  other  powers  will  be  powerless. 

CALIFORNIA  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

In  1879,  at  a  meeting  of  Kindergartners  held  under  the  call  of  Min 
Marwedcl  at  Berkeley  on  the  8th  of  November,  an  association  was 
formed,  with  the  avowed  objects:  '*  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Frcebcl  in 
purity,  to  encourage  closer  unity  among  his  disciples,  to  interchange 
ideas,  and  discuss  plans  for  improving  materials,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  Kindergarten." 

Officers  for  1879-«). 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  President;  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  Vice-Presideiit; 
Miss  M.  F.  E.  Benton,  Secretary. 
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A8  THE  FIRST  GRADE  OF  PBDIABT  ABT  EDUOATION* 
BT  ELTZABBTH  F.   FEABODT. 


ABTI8T  AND  ABTI8AN  IDENTIFIED.* 

The  identification  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which  Cardinal  Wis^* 
man  proyes  to  have  been  the  general  fact  in  Greece  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  Rome  from  the  second  century,  before  Christ,  was  no  accident, 
but  the  result  of  the  education  given  to  ths  initkUed  of  certain  temples, 
especially  those  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Vulcan. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  races  and  families,  each 
'if  which  had  its  own  traditions  of  wisdom  and  art,  connected  with  the 
names  of  tutelary  divinities,  whose  personality  presumably  inhered  in 
leaders  of  the  emigrations  from  Asia,  who  were  doubtless  men  of  great 
genius  and  power,  and  served  with  divine  honors  by  their  posterity,  and 
the  colonies  which  they  led. 

This  service,  in  the  instance  of  the  gods  above  named,  involved  educa- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts,  just  as  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  taught  the  irU- 
Uated  of  one  degree  the  science  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  a  higher 
degree  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  (which  vegetation  symbolizes  in  the 
persistence  of  its  life-principle  and  deciduousness  of  its  forms). 

In  the  far  East,  the  productive  arts  were  early  included  under  the  word 
Tmagie;  whose  secrets,  as  an  ancient  historian  tells  us,  were  reserved  as  the 
special  privilege  of  royal  families,  and  hence  died  out. 

Under  despotic  governments,  the  inspirations  of  Science  and  Art  inva- 
riably have  died  out  into  formulas  to  be  worked  out  mechanically;  as  has 
happened  in  China.  But,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  freedom,  though  it  only 
existed  as  a  family  privilege,  fostered  individual  originality.  The  tmMo- 
ted,  believing  themselves  subjects  of  inspiration,  would  have  that  confi- 
dence in  inward  impulse,  which,  when  disciplined  by  observation  of 
nature  conceived  as  living  expression  of  indwelling  gods,  could  not  but  be 
beautiful  and  true.  High  Art  excludes  the  fantastic,  and  is  always  sim- 
ple,— because  it  is  useful,  like  nature.  The  identification  of  the  artist  with 
the  artisan  will  restore  it,  because  the  necessities  of  execution  control 
design  when  artist  and  artisan  are  one.  The  modern  artist  is  apt  to  design 
ij^th  no  regard  to  use  or  nature.  He  needs  the  check  of  the  executing 
hand  upon  his  impracticable  conceptions;  and  will  be  no  less  a  gainer 
thereof,  than  the  artisan,  by  identification  with  bim.  Hay,  in  his  several 
works,  especially  in  the  one  on  ''  Symmetrical  Beauty,*'  shows  that  the 
generation  of  the  forms  of  the  ancient  vases  rested  on  a  strict  mathemat- 
ical basis;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics was  quite  as  profound  in  antiquity  as  it  has  been  since;  though 
then  it  was  applied  to  art,  rather  than,  as  now,  to  the  measurement 

*  The  title  s^ven  to  a  republication  in  Button,  in  1870,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman^e  lecture  on 
the  *'  Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Deslipi  and  the  Arts  of  Production,'*  to  which  this  paper  of 
Mias  Peabody  was  ^ipended.   The  lecture  and  pleahad  a  wide  dreolatioii. 
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of  nature.  The  wars  and  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  world  in  the 
declining  days  of  the  old  Eastern  Empires,  and  even  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  broke  up  the  ancient  schools  of  ma^c  and  art.  They  never,  how- 
ever, were  quite  lost  in  the  darkest  ages,  but  preserved  a  shy  and  secret 
existence ;  and,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen 
turics,  were  restored  for  a  splendid  season  of  about  three  centuries,  by 
secret  societies,  like  the  Freemasons,  and  in  many  ecclesiastical  cloisters. 
Then  building  and  other  mechanical  work  again  became  High  Art. 

This  adequate  education,  with  its  elevating  effect  on  the  laborer,  belli 
m  respect  to  his  inner  life  and  outward  relations,  can  be  given  now.  and 
in  America,  only  by  making  our  Public  Schools  give  the  same  profound 
and  harmonious  training  to  the  whole  nature  of  all  the  people  that  those 
ancient  secret  societies  gave  to  the  few, — a  thing  that  is  to  be  expected 
much  more  by  reforming  and  perfecting  the  primarj'  department,  than 
by  endowing  universities ;  though  the  latter  are  the  cap-stones  of  the  ed- 
ucational edifice.  Even  the  late  (1870)  act  of  the  Massachusetts  L^isla 
ture,  requiring  a  free  drawing-school  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants in  the  State,  though  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  (and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  working  men  will  not  let  the  law  lapse  by  neglecting 
to  call  for  its  enforcement),  will  be  of  very  little  use  unless  the  children 
shall  be  prepared  for  these  art-schools  in  the  primary  department  It  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  present  publication  to  set  forth  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  Proebers  Kindergarten  is  a  pri- 
mary art-school;  for  it  employs  the  prodigious  but  originally  blind  activ- 
ity and  easily  trained  hand  of  childhood,  from  the  age  of  three  years,  in 
intelligent  production  of  things  within  the  childish  sphere  of  affection  and 
fancy;  giving  thereby  a  harmonious  play  of  heart  and  mind  in  actively 
educating — without  straining  the  brain^ven  to  tlie  point  of  developing 
invention,  while  it  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  spirits  joyous  with  the 
pleasure  of  success.  Childish  play  has  aU  the  main  characteristics  of  art, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  endeavor  *'  to  conform  the  outward  shows  of  things 
to  t!ie  desires  of  the  mind. "  Every  child,  iX  play,  is  histrionic  and  plastic 
He  personates  character  with  mimic  gesture  and  costume,  and  represents 
whatever  fancy  interests  him  by  an  embodiment  of  it, — perhaps  in  mud  or 
sand  or  snow ;  or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  most  ungainly  materials,  such 
as  a  row  of  footstools  and  chairs,  which  become  a  railroad  train  to  him  at 
his  *'own  sweet  wiU."  Everybody  conversant  with  children  knows  how 
easily  they  will  "  make  believe,"  as  they  call  it,  out  of  any  materials  what- 
ever; and  are  most  amused  when  the  materials  to  be  transformed  by  their 
personifying  and  symbolizing  thought  are  few.  For  so  much  do  childreifc 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  imagination,  that  they  prefer  simple  primitive  fonns^ 
which  they  can  ''make  believe"  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  to 
elaborately  carved  columns,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing  in  life  more 
charming  to  a  spectator,  than  to  observe  this  shaping  fancy  of  children, 
scorning  the  bounds  of  possibility,  as  ii.  were.  But  children  themselves 
enjoy  their  imaginations  still  more,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  satisfy 
their  causative  instinct  by  really  making  something  useful  or  pretty. 

It  was  PVoebeVs  wisdom,  instead  of  repressing,  to  accept  this  natural 
activity  of  childhood,  as  a  hint  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  utilize  ita 
spontaneous  play  for  education.    And,  in  doing  so,  he  takes  out  of  school 
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discipline  that  element  of  baneful  antagonism  which  it  is  so  apt  to  excite, 
and  which  it  is  such  a  misfortune  should  ever  be  excited  in  the  young 
towards  the  old. 

The  divine  impulse  of  activity  is  never  directly  opposed  in  the  kinder- 
garten, but  accepted  and  guided  into  beautiful  production,  according  to 
the  laws  of  creative  order.  These  the  educator  must  study  out  in  nature, 
and  genially  present  to  the  child,  whom  he  will  tind  docile  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  play  to  an  issue  more  successful  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
attain  in  his  own  ignorance. 

Intellect  is  developed  by  the  appreciation  of  individual  forms  and  those 
relations  to  each  other  which  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  forms 
that  never  tire.  In  the  work  of  Hay,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
it  is  shown  that  every  ancient  vase  is  a  complex  of  curves  that  belong  to 
one  form  or  to  three  forms  or  to  five  forms;  but  all  vases  whose  curves 
belong  to  one  form  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  ground  forms  are  of 
petals  of  flowers;  and  the  mathematical  appreciation  of  them  is  very  inter 
esting,  showing  that  the  forces  of  nature  act  to  produce  a  certain  symmetry, 
as  has  been  lately  demonstrated  in  snowflakes  and  crystals,  that  have 
been  respectively  called  **  the  lilies  of  the  sky,  and  the  lilies  of  the  rocks," 
(for  the  lily  is  the  most  symmetrical  of  flowers).  Froebel's  exercise  on 
blocks,  sticks,  curved  wires,  colors,  weaving  of  patterns,  pricking,  sewing 
with  colored  threads,  and  drawing,  lead  little  children  of  three  years'  old 
to  create  series  of  forms,  by  a  simple  placing  of  opposites,  which  involves 
the  first  principle  of  all  design,  polarity.  By  boxes  of  triangles,  equilate- 
ral, isosceles,  right  angled,  or  scalene,  the  foundations  of  mathematical 
thought  may  be  laid  to  the  senses.  Before  children  are  old  enough  for 
the  abstract  operations  of  simple  arithmetic,  they  may  know  geometry  in 
the  concrete.  And,  in  these  various  games  of  the  generation  of  form,  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  eye,  and  delicacy  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are 
insensibly  acquired,  precluding  all  clumsiness  and  awkwardness. 

Froebel's  exercises  with  block,  sticks,  curved  wires,  triangles,  which 
lead  the  children  to  make  an  ever- varying  symmetry  by  simply  placing 
opposites,  are  concrete  mathematics,  which  become  the  very  law  of  their 
thoughts.  The  mind  is  developed  by  appreciated  forms  and  their  com- 
binations. The  same  law  of  polarity  is  followed  in  the  weaving  of  col- 
ored papers,  where  harmony  of  colors  is  added  to  symmetrical  beauty;  and 
from  the  moment  when  a  child  can  hold  the  pencil,  and  draw  a  line  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  he  can  also  make  symmetrical  forms  upon  a  slate 
or  paper  squared  in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

But  to  conduct  such  education  as  this  is  a  great  art,  founded  on  the 
deepest  science  both  within  and  without  the  human  soul ;  and  therefore, 
preliminary  to  its  being  undertaken,  there  must  be  a  special  training  of 
the  kindergarten  teacher.  Froebel  never  established  a  kindergarten  any- 
where that  he  did  not  also  establish  normal  training  for  young  women, 
who  were  to  supervise  the  children  at  their  play  and  work,  so  as  to  make 
these  guided  exercises  of  the  limbs  and  hands  a  moral,  artistic,  and  intel- 
lectual education,  all  in  one. 

For  moral  culture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  produce  things,  and 
play  with  each  other,  from  self -forgetful  motives  of  gratitude  to  parents 
and  affection  for  their  companions,  or  a  gentle  sympathy  for  the  unf ortu- 
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nate.  Moral  culture  cannot  be  given  in  a  didactic  manner.  Sentuneol 
becomes  selfish  weakness  unless  it  is  embodied  in  disinterested  action. 
Even  successful  and  happy  play  involves  mutual  consideration.  It  is 
necessary  that  children  should  act  from  a  motive  leading  them  from 
within  out  of  themselves.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  goodness  but  to 
be  practically  good.  Froebel  would  not  have  children  make*  things  te 
hoard,  or  merely  to  exhibit  their  power,  and  stimulate  their  vanity;  but 
to  give  away  to  some  object  of  their  affection  or  respect  or  pity.  Before 
anything  is  done,  the  question  always  arises,  Who  is  to  be  made  happier  or 
better  by  it  ?  They  can  be  kept  busy  the  whole  year  in  providing  gifts 
for  all  their  friends*  birthdays,  new-years -day,  and  the  Christmas-tree; 
and,  especially,  if  the  poor  and  sick  are  remembered.  Thus  their  activity 
is  disciplined  by  their  hearts,  that  supply  the  motive,  no  less  than  by  their 
intellect,  that  accepts  the  law  according  to  which  the  thing  is  made. 

They  become  intellectual  by  learning  that  there  is  always  a  law  as  the 
innermost  secret  of  every  object  of  nature  and  art.  The  rule  involving 
the  law  is  suggested  in  words  at  each  step  of  the  procedure,  and  repeated 
until  the  idea  of  the  law  is  caught  As  crude  material  and  simple  ground- 
form  is  varied  into  varieties  of  beauty,  they  get  a  knowledge,  deeper  than 
words  can  convey,  of  the  substantiality  of  law,  seeing  it  to  be  no  less  a 
factor  of  the  thing  than  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  n^e.  In  its 
turn,  the  material  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  an  object  lesson,  not  only 
as  to  its  structure,  but  its  origin :  and  this,  when  considered  in  its  use,  or 
the  delight  it  gives,  leads  the  mind  inevitably  to  the  spiritual  Fountain  of 
all  good  things. 

The  child's  own  active  heart  witnesses  to  a  heavenly  Father,  and  pre- 
cludes any  necessity  for  didactic  teaching  on  that  point  It  is  only  nee- 
cessary  to  refer  to  Him  when  the  little  heart  is  full  of  generous  love,  and 
the  little  mind  is  realizing  that  its  own  thought  is  an  indispensable  factor 
of  the  thing  done.  Thus  art -education  is  religious;  because  art  is  the 
image  in  man  of  God*s  creativeness.  It  has  been  profoundly  said 
that,  if  science  is  irreligious  in  its  effect,  because  it  deals  only  in  appear 
ances,  and  its  method  is  analysis  which  murders,  art  is  necessary  to 
strike  the  balance  in  education,  because  it  deals  in  substances,  and  not 
only  produces,  but  makes  alive  by  giving  expression  to  matter.  Since 
what  makes  the  crude  and  unformed  material  which  the  child  uses  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  use.  is  the  immaterial  aesthetic  force  within  him,  which 
applies  the  law  (itself  an  immaterial  entity),  he  necessarily  infers  and 
appreciates  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  the  guarantee  of  an  immater- 
ial Creator  who  loves  its  intelligent  denizens. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  kindergarten  to  be  carried  on  by  a  teacher  who 
does  not  understand  this  constitution  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  laws  of  the  universe,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  other.  No  mechan- 
ical imitation,  and  no  patterns  are  permitted;  but  the  children  are  led  on 
to  act  from  their  own  thoughts  by  first  acting  from  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion or  direction  of  their  thoiiirhts.  It  is  astonishing  to  most  persons  to 
^eo  how,  almost  immetliati'ly.  they  begin  to  invent  new  applications  of 
the  laws  given.  Originality  is  fostered  by  questions  leading  them  to 
give  an  account  of  how  they  produce  effects,  which  prevents  destructive 
tendencies,  and  gives  clemmesB  of  intellectual  conaciousness;  and  no  strain 
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18  put  upon  the  brain,  because  the  child  is  always  kept  within  the  child's 
world  and  made  of  ability  there.  In  the  moral  sphere,  also,  questioning 
is  a  better  mode  of  suggestion  than  precept.  Unless  there  is  a  certain 
freedom  of  feeling,  and  virtue  preserves  a  certain  spontaneity,  hypocrisy 
may  be  superinduced.  Children  love  others  as  naturally  and  well  as  they 
love  themselves,  if  not  better;  and  love  has  its  own  various  creative  play, 
and  its  own  modesty,  which  should  be  sacredly  respected.  Wake  up 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  moral  dictation  will  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is 
pernicious  :  and,  above  all,  children  should  not  be  led  into  professions, 
or  praised  for  goodness;  but  goodness  should  be  presumed  as  of  course. 

In  short,  kindergarten  education  is  intbgral,  resulting  in  practical  re 
ligion,  because  it  gives  intelligence  and  sentiment  to  the  conception  of 
€k)d  and  his  providence,  and  prevents  that  precocity  which  is  always  a 
one-sided,  deforming,  and  ultimately  a  weakening  development.  It  is 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  primary-school  teaching,  which  gen- 
erally begins  by  antagonizing  all  spontaneous  life  (keeping  children  stiU, 
as  it  is  called),  in  order  to  make  them  passive  recipients  of  knowledge 
having  no  present  relation  with  the  wants  of  their  minds  or  hearts. 

But  if  the  training  which  fits  for  kindergarten  teaching  not  only  in- 
volves knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  outward  nature  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  also,  yet  it  is 
such  a  philosophy  as  any  fairly  cultivated,  genial-hearted  young  woman, 
of  average  intellect,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one  already  an  adept  in 
it;  for  it  is  the  universal  motherly  instinct,  appreciated  by  the  intellect, 
and  followed  out  to  its  highest  issues.  Froebel's  philosophy  and  art  are 
just  the  highest  finish  to  any  woman's  education,  whether  she  is  to  keep 
a  kindergarten  or  not.  PVoebel  considered  women  to  be  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed educators  of  children,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  lives  at 
least,  until  they  become  fully  conscious  of  their  power  of  thought,  and 
know  how  to  apply  thought  for  effect  For  two  or  three  years  their 
place  is  in  the  nursery,  whose  law  is  acknowledged  to  be  amusement.  The 
nursery  method  of  sympathetic  supervision  of  children's  spontaneity 
(which  never  should  be  left  to  uninstructed  nurses)  is  simply  continued 
in  the  kindergarten,  where  symbolic  plays,  for  general  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  ''occupations,"  as  the  quieter  games  of  production  are  called, 
suggest  conversations  which  are  the  first  object  lessons.  It  is  quite 
enough  intellectual  work  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  learn  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  impressions  in  appropriate  words;  to  sing  by 
rote  the  songs  which  describe  their  plays ;  to  become  skillful  in  the  man- 
ipulations that  the  occupations  involve;  with  such  objective  knowledge 
as  is  directly  connected  with  the  materials  used.  They  can  then  go,  at 
seven  years  old,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  primary  school,  with 
habits  of  docility,  industry,  and  order  already  acquired;  wide-awake 
senses  and  attention ;  tempers  not  irritated  by  stupid  and  unreasonable 
repressions  of  their  nature,  and  wills  unperverted,  and  re^asonably  obedi- 
ent. Is  it  not  plain  that,  thus  educated,  they  will  easily  learn  to  read  ? 
and  the  knowedge  acquired  from  books  will  stimulate  production  in  large 
spheres  of  ^fe,  and  the  love  of  labor  will  not  be  in  danger  of  dying  out 
when  the  progressive  rise  into  "  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair  "  is  s:uaranteed 
by  works,  that  shall  bring  the  life  which  is  to  come  into  that  which  now  i& 
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The  immoral — some  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  demoralizing— influence 
of  our  public  schools,  which  now  at  best  sharpen  the  wits,  and  give  means 
of  power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  has  called  attention  of  late  to  the 
character  of  State  education,  and  the  necessity  of  making  it  industrial,  if 
only  to  save  the  masses  of  children  from  the  temptations  that  now  assail 
those  who  need  to  earn  their  living  at  once,  but  who  leave  school  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  unskilled  in  any  species  of  lal)or.  The  only 
way  to  elevate  the  laborer  to  equal  social  position  with  the  professional 
man,  or  even  to  self-respect,  is  to  make  labor  spontaneous  and  attractive. 
But  to  make  industry  artistic  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  attractive,  and 
supersede  that  spirit  of  gambling  in  business  and  politics  which  so  fear- 
fully  weakens  and  corrupts  our  national  character,  and  threatens  the  lib 
erties  which  rest  on  truth  and  justice. 

Finally,  unless  the  right  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  this  reform  of  the 
fundamental  education  is  initiated  by  competent  teachers,  a  very  great 
evil  will  arise.  Already  children's  schools,  assummg  the  name  of  kinder- 
garten,— sometimes  innocently,  because  ignorantly. — are  growing  up  at 
different  points  in  this  country,  which  necessarily  disgrace  the  principle 
of  Froebel,  who  worked  out,  by  a  whole  life- time  of  experimenting,  the 
true  processes  of  the  first  stages  of  human  education.  These  pseudo- 
kindergartens  are  a  mere  alternation  of  the  old  routine  with  plays  and 
imitative  working  by  patterns,  making  children  frivolous,  or  little  ma- 
chines, or  else  disgusting  them;  for,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  abound- 
ing life,  children  tire  of  what  is  merely  mechanical. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  train  teachers  in  Froebel's 
science  and  art.  There  is  one  training  school  (1870)  at  127  Charles  street, 
Boston,  kept  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kricge,  educated  in  the  best  training 
school  in  the  world, — that  of  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  of  Berlin,  who 
is  chief  of  Froebel's  personal  disciples  and  apostles.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  city  or  State  will  make  this  a  public  institution.  A  very  supe- 
rior expert  in  the  Froebel  philosophy  (Maria  Boelte)  now  engaged  in 
Lubec,  Germany,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  English  language,  might 
be  induced,  by  adequate  compensation,  to  come  and  found  another  in 
some  more  southerly  or  western  State.*  If  there  could  be  raised  by  pri- 
vate donation,  or  public  appropriation,  a  loan-fund  to  enable  many 
young  women  who  ardently  desire  this  education  to  attend  the  private 
school  of  Madame  Kriege,  in  a  year  we  might  have  enough  trained 
teachers  to  open  schools  all  over  the  country;  and  effectually  commence 
that  radical  reform  of  primary  education  which  shall  ultimate  in  the 
Indentification  of  the  Artist  and  Artisan.    '  What  is  well  begun  is  halfdone.' 

♦In  1872  this  lady,  who  wap  of  high  social  poBition,  and  had,  Trom  pnre  lore  of  the  Art 
and  Science  of  Froebel,  Btudied  with  his  widow  three  years,  came  to  America  at  the  in- 
stance  of  the  celebrated  Henrietta  B.  Hainei*  of  New  York,  and  the  next  year  set  np 
a  training  school  in  New  York.  This  she  still  keeps  in  that  city— 7  East  S3d  Street,  be- 
intr  married  to  John  Krann,  a  graduate  of  Diet^ten^-egV  Normal  School,  who  emigrated 
some  years  previous  to  thi8  country,  and  wrote  in  newspapers,  especially  in  the  Armp 
and  Xavy  Gazette  on  the  »«ubject.  He  assists  his  wife  in  her  kindergarten  with  his  floe 
mu^lc,  and  supplements  it  with  an  intermediate  and  connecting  school. 

In  the  same  year,  1872,  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  a  papil  of  Mrs.  Kriege,  opened  her  Idn 
dergarten  school,  as  Bacccsaor  to  Mrs.  Kriege  in  Boston. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  laughed  at  as  mere  child's  sport,  or  remem- 
bered in  biographies  of  artists  as  indications  of  genius,  clay  modeling 
was,  until  Friedrich  Frobel's  time,  a  technical  process  in  the  art  of 
sculpture ;  but  it  may  be  called  a  natural  process. 

Some  Modoc  Indians  told  me  that  on  the  outskirts  of  oue  of  their 
villages  their  children  would  make  little  clay  men  and  animals,  the 
wigwams,  horses  and  riders ;  thus  representing  the  whole  life  of  the 
Tillage.  That  was  modeling.  There  is  the  sweet  legend  of  the  Child 
Jesus  from  the  early  centuries.  He  and  his  playmates  modeled  doves 
of  clay,  and  his  dove  flew. 

If  I  say,  "  Voice  unefemme  et  un  enfant ; "  if  I  say,  "  Hier  ist  einefraUf 
und  tin  kind; "  if  I  write  this,  '*  Mulier  et  infans  ;  if  I  do  this  (making 
a  sketch  on  the  board  of  a  woman  and  baby),  or  if  I  do  this  (modeling 
rapidly  a  mother  and  baby  in  clay),  it  is  merely  using  five  different  lan- 
guages to  express  the  same  idea. 

A  French  child  would  understand  the  first,  a  German  child  the 
second,  a  graduate  of  a  European  or  American  university  the  third, 
written  there  on  the  board  ;  any  child  of  any  nation  or  race,  who  was 
not  blind,  would  understand  a  carefully  finished  drawing, — but  all  of 
the  reasonable  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  including  the  blind,  could 
understand  the  idea  expressed  by  the  modeled  group.  A  language, 
therefore,  that  appeals  so  generally  to  all  intelligences,  it  surely  is  wise 
to  use  as  one  means  of  training. 

In  my  studio,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
setting  little  children  to  modeling. 

I  soon  found  that  with  a  rough  lump  of  clay  they  seemed  to  have 
little  ability  to  do  anything  but  crush  and  crumble  it,  by  themselves. 
But  give  them  the  idea  of  laying  out  the  masses,  and  securing  the  main 
forms,  and  they  accomplish,  at  least,  something  educational.  Children 
are  imitators.  I  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  known  of  a  young  child 
shaping  anything  in  clay  that  was  not  suggested  by  some  near  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  some  other  person's  influence. 

Little  Johnny  F.,  held  in  his  nurse's  arms,  was  eager  to  get  some 
clay,  too,  seeing  his  little  sisters  making  the  kindergarten  standby — 
the  **  bird's  nest."  So  I  took  a  little  piece  in  my  hand  and  while 
watching  Johnny's  face,  with  my  head  a  little  one  side,  I  rolled  it  into 
a  ball,  with  the  palms  of  my  hands,  and  then  I  rolled  it  on  the  table. 
Giving  Johnny  a  similar  piece  he  made  a  ball,  round  enough  to  roll, 
about  as  quickly  as  I  had  made  mine.  Johnny  was  about  a  year  old  and 
could  neither  speak  nor  step.  There  was  one  very  funny  thing — ^I  could 
not  get  him  to  look  at  the  clay  in  his  hand  for  some  time.    He  would 
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how  a  little  step  more  would  have  acoompliBhed  good  results.  If  the 
ring  fingers  or  little  fingers  spoil  the  work,  **  Never  mind ;  try  again," 
for  a  question,  leading  to  the  cause  of  mischief,  is  better  than  theoretical 
explanation.  In  the  season  of  rapid  growth,  have  a  care  how  you  dis- 
turb the  root.  In  trying  something  new,  the  common  difficulty  is,  too 
much  muscular  action ;  the  skilled  hand  being  able  to  stop  when  it 
should,  and  the  little  steps  less,  many  a  time  present  g^reater  difficult 
than  the  little  steps  more. 

**  Oh  when  will  men  learn  bow  mach  strength  lies  In  poise- 
That  he  goee  the  farthest  who  goes  far  enough. 
And  all  beyond  that  is  Just  bother  and  stuff." 

SOME   PRACTICAL   HINTS   ON   CLAT  HODELINO. 

Modeling  will  keep  little  children  engrossed  in  silence  for  the  longest 
time,  and  the  greatest  delight  is  manifested  in  a  school  when  clay  time 
comes. 

Very  little  instruction  is  needed  in  order  to  set  a  child  or  adult  on 
the  way  to  help  themselves. 

Then  the  outfit  for  months  of  work  in  clay  and  tools  need  not  be 
more  than  three  or  four  dollars. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  accomplishments  or  arts  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed at  so  little  expense — and  very  often  the  best  progress  is  made  by 
those  who  have  never  tried  to  draw. 

The  following  five  maxims  will  be  readily  understood  by  one  who 
has  modeled — and  will  be  found  wise  to  follow. 

Practiced  Maxims  for  Modelers, 

1^    Add  smooth  to  smooth. 

2.  "  The  modeling- is  in  the  half  light"— Hunt 

3.  Be  neat  Keep  the  hands  free  from  dry  clay.  Do  not  work  in 
mud. 

4.  "  Use  the  largest  tool."— Ward. 

5.  "  Make  plaster    molds,  when    needed,  to   serve    as   modeling 

tools." — Spring. 

1.  How  to  Use  the  Clay, 

Add  smooth  to  smooth. 

See  that  in  joining  clay  to  clay  both  surfaces  joined  are  smooth. 
Ragged  and  torn  surfaces  of  moist  clay  will  not  adhere  together.  Leave 
no  air  confined,  and  the  clay  work  will  stand  firmly,  and,  if  terra  cotta 
clay  is  used,  can  be  baked  in  a  kiln. 

2.  How  to  see  the  Work. 

"  The  modeling  is  in  the  half  light" 

A  strong  light  is  wanted,  from  above  the  level  of  the  eye.  Turn  an 
object  in  the  hand,  or  the  hand  itself,  and  you  will  see  that  the  slight- 
est roughness  of  surface  is  clearly  visible  only  between  the  lightest  and 
darkest  places — i.  e.,  in  the  "  half  light"  Therefore,  in  finishing,  e»-* 
pecially,  the  delicate  modeling  must  be  done  by  frequently  tamlDg  tha 
clay  or  moving  the  light,  so  as  to  work  on  the  '*  half  light. 
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8.  How  to  be  Neat  in  Clay  Work* 
Keep  the  hands  free  from  dry  clay  and  do  not  work  in  mud. 
Whenever  clay  begins  to  dry  on  the  hands,  wash  them  with  a  few 
rapid  sweeps  of  a  wet  sponge,  and  rinse  them  well  in  several  waters. 
This  will  keep  the  hands  soft  Do  not  dry  them  on  a  dusty  towel.  If 
clay  dries  upon  the  hands  it  falls  at  every  movement,  and  gets  tracked 
about.    It  also  scatters  on  the  work  and  destroys  the  finish. 

Avoid  touching  the  clay  with  wet  hands,  as  that  makes  mud.  The 
finger  tips  are  sometimes  used  dry  and  sometimes  wet.  A  modeler 
generally  keeps  a  damp  sponge,  to  be  touched  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers 

and  the  tools. 

4.  What  kind  of  Tools  to  use. 

Use  the  largest  tool  that  is  fit  for  the  work.  In  modeling,  there 
can  be  only  three  kinds  of  surface  to  make,  viz. — Plane,  Convex, 
Concave,  and  their  combinations.  Any  tool  that  will  produce  a  given 
result  with  the  fewest  motions  of  the  hand  is  the  best  to  use.  Clay 
<x)uld  be  shaped  by  simply  pricking  and  scratching  it  with  a  point. 
But  as  such  a  point  would  be  the  least  effective  and  slowest  kind  of 
tool,  we  may  conclude  that,  to  accomplish  the  most  at  each  stroke,  the 
largest  tool  should  be  used.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  details  of 
manipulation  that  saves  the  learner  from  discouragement  or  loss  of 
time,  and  a  few  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher  may  do  much  to- 
wards starting  anybody  in  modeling,  and  removing  the  idea  that  great 
talent  is  required  to  become  an  expert  modeler. 

The  mere  practical  work  of  modeling  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  sculpture  that  hand-writing  does  to  poetry.  Anybody  can  learn  to 
write,  sing,  draw  or  model,  and  yet  great  poets,  great  singers,  painters, 
or  sculptors  will  always  be  rare  in  the  world.  A  few  hundred  years 
ago  writing  was  as  much  a  separate  occupation  as  modeling  is  now. 

5.  The  Use  of  Plaster  Molds. 

If  there  is  a  wish  to  produce  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  form  in 
clay  several  times  over,  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  a  tool  so  shaped 
that  by  simply  pressing,  the  form  could  be  repeated.  Such  a  tool  is 
found  in  a  plaster  mold.  The  resources  for  accurate  scientific  study 
and  comparison,  and  the  various  practical  ways  of  utilizing  this  method 
of  work,  it  will  doubtless  take  years  to  develop. 

To  make  the  mold — (1.)  Surround  the  area  for  each  mold,  or 
piece  of  mold,  with  a  "  fence  "  of  clay  or  other  material.  (2.)  Spray 
it  with  a  solution  of  soap.  (3.)  Mix  plaster,  and  fill  the  space  so  pre- 
pared, and  in  half  an  hour  the  mold  can  be  used. 

For  modeling,  procure  clay  such  as  potters  use,  either  in  the  native 
state,  moistened  simply,  or  "  washed,"  by  mixing  it  to  a  thin  "  slip  " 
with  water,  and  letting  the  sandy  portion  settle,  when  the  clear  water 
can  be  run  off,  leaving  the  clay  fit  for  use. 

The  more  clay  is  worked  over  the  better;  so  by  carefully  keeping  the 
scraps  and  dry  clay  very  clean,  to  be  put  in  water  and  used  again,  a 
few  cents  worth  of  clay  may  do  much  service. 
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Keep  the  clay  in  anything  air-tight;  and  after  kneading  it  like 
dough,  it  ifl  always  ready  for  use. 

FinaUy :  Never  destroy  your  work  when  you  are  tired,  nor  from  the 
disgust  which  comes  too  often  in  such  work  to  every  one ;  perhaps  as  a 
reaction  from  its  ennobling  and  intense  enjoyment. 

MORAL   AND  HENTAX   EFFECTS  OF  CLAT  MODELING. 

The  gardener  has  a  love  for  his  plants,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  such  as  no  mere  visitor  to  his  garden  ever  can  enjoy. 

The  artisan  takes  pride  in  his  work,  and  feels  the  triumph  over 
matter  at  each  step  of  his  progress. 

The  artist  is  thrilled  with  a  glow  of  inspiration,  as  his  ideal  lives 
before  his  mental  eye,  and  his  hand  seems  about  to  give  expression  to 
that  ideal ;  and  while  he  has  a  work  on  hand,  nothing  to  him  is  so 
important.  Wherever  there  is  a  growth,  from  imperfect  to  perfect — 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  interest  is  kept  up,  and  where  such  growth 
is  the  result  of  mental  action,  as  it  is  in  skilled  labor,  the  interest 
seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  mental  effort. 

In  fact  our  own  work  is  a  part  of  ourselves ;  and  as  the  bird  has  not 
the  feeling  for  some  other  nest  that  it  has  for  the  one  it  is  building, 
nor  such  care  for  other  eggs  as  for  those  in  its  nest,  nor  such  affection 
for  other  young  as  for  those  it  feeds,  so  there  is  that  powerful  love  of 
the  parents  for  their  children,  and  it  is  that  relation  of  parent  which 
the  producer  of  anything  bears  to  the  work  produced,  that  gives  much 
of  the  zest  to  the  work. 

How  wise  then,  for  educators  to  supply  the  conditions  for  those  rela- 
tions of  mental  and  physical  action  which  draw  out  the  powers  to 
their  best  results.  How  wise  to  let  the  little  hands  make  what  the 
mind  is  busied  with,  and  thus  fix  early  in  life  a  clear  understanding  of 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  our 
relations  to  it,  and  give  by  steps  of  prudent  length  an  assurance  of 
power  and  skill  to  do  good  honest  work,  and  a  love  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
theoretical  that  is  needed.  We  have  too  much  of  that  already — we  are 
talked  dry. 

History,  as  now  read  by  many,  proves  that  the  success  and  the  mas* 
tery  reside  on  the  side  of  the  skillful  hand,  with  the  sound  practical 
judgment  and  common  sense  growing  out  of  experience.  After  a  gen- 
eration of  kindergartens,  I  believe  that  the  art  academies  would  begin 
instruction  when  now  they  give  diplomas  and  medals  to  "  those  who 
have  it  in  them,"  and  the  average  amateur  might  stand  on  the  level  of 
our  artists.  I  would  have  very  few  professional  artists,  but  I  would 
aim  at  universal  appreciation  for  their  works.  With  such  educational 
advantages  in  view,  the  question  of  children's  modeling  rightly  appears 
as  highly  important.  Two  or  three  repetitions  of  an  impression  are 
sometimes  enough  to  produce  a  habit  in  a  baby.  As  we  grow  older  we 
grow  more  slowly  and  are  dulled,  and  things  that  could  have  easily 
become  automatic  in  childhood,  are  only  learned  with  the  gieateil 
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pains.  For  iDstance,  many  are  rendered  clumsy  for  life  by  using  only 
the  right  hand.  Modeling  necessitates  a  skill  of  both  right  and  left, 
and  children  acquire  it  rapidly.  The  training  seems  also  to  lead  to 
appreciation  of  art  work,  and  it  is  my  happy  experience  that,  after 
twenty  years  with  children,  singly  and  in  large  companies  in  my  studio, 
with  hundreds  of  fragile  objects  all  about  the  place,  I  have  never 
known  of  a  child's  doing  the  least  damage,  while  grown  people  have 
meddled  with  and  broken  things.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  were  all 
children  trained  to  use  their  hands  in  such  work,  the  natural  respect 
could  be  increased  and  the  civilizing  influence  of  beautiful  and  delicate 
objects  would  be  known  in  our  cities  and  our  homes  even  still  more 
than  now  they  are  in  the  older  countries. 

*^  The  moral  effect  of  this  occupation,  is  special,  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  clay  seems  to  develop  conscious  power,  to  prophecy  the  domin- 
ion over  material  nature,  commanded  in  the  morning  hymn  of  crea- 
tion, that  begins  the  bible;  while  the  indestructibility  reveals  the 
inezorableness  of  law ;  truths  which  are  opposite  but  not  contradict- 
ory." Beginning  with  simple  known  forms,  every  day  objects,  pupils 
can  be  led  to  model  in  clay  a  connected  series  of  objects  to  illustrate 
natural  history,  and  finally,  the  unknown  and  inaccessible  things,  the 
furthest  out-reachings  beyond  our  limited  eyes  which  the  Scientist 
has  attained  through  the  telescope  or  the  microscope  which  bring  them 
to  broad  fields  of  interest  and  beauty.  Let  the  mind  be  filled  with 
lofty  themes  and  the  petty  details  of  life  become,  not  the  end  in  view, 
but  the  steps  upon  which  we  rise  to  higher  levels,  and  the  scholar 
finds  that  he  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  ways  leading  to  those  delights. 

Modeling  inexorably  combines  the  real  and  the  ideal,  those  extreme 
contrasts  whose  combination  makes  the  true  man.  For  modeling 
begins  in  the  ideal  which  moves  the  will,  the  will  being  kept  from 
transgressing  the  real  by  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the 
instinct  acts. 

The  novelty,  as  to  the  mere  material  will  pass,  but  though  the 
worker  live  as  old  as  Michael  Angelo  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  en« 
thusiasm  for  learning  will  never  palL 

In  Frobel's  system,  the  child  is  not  to  become  a  botanist,  a  geom- 
eter or  an  artist,  but  is  to  develop  toward  roundness  of  character  and 
general  preparation  for  life;  and  blocks,  clay,  paper,  thread,  sticks, 
pencils  and  paints  are  only  as  so  many  rounds  of  the  ladder.  There 
can  be  very  little  of  importance  done  as  free  modeling  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  school.  Sculpture  is  a  fine  and  subtle  art  which  even  the 
Greeks  could  not  exhaust.  Children  are  almost  sure  to  copy  or  adapt 
in  a  weakened  way,  and  unless  they  have  before  them  the  geometrical 
ideals  and  standards  they  become  vague  botchers  full  of  chagrin.  But 
neatness,  skill  in  controlling  both  hands,  and  a  knowledge  of  many 
properties  of  matter  can  very  easily  be  gained  by  all  children  through 
clay,  while  the  few  who  are  bom  artists  will  expand  in  natural  growth 
from  the  beginning. 
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WORK-EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORKINGMAN. 
Supported  by  the  United  Relief  Worke  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Oultam. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Institution— of  which  the  Free  Kindergarten  located  (1881)  at  1521 
Broadway  (comer  of  45th  street)  is  the  first  grade— was  founded  in  1878 
by  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  under  the  lead  of  Prof. 
Felix  Adler,  Ph.  B.,  as  a  model  of  the  instruction  which  can  be  and 
should  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  people — to  enable  them,  when  grown 
up  to  be  men  and  women,  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  dignity  of  intellectuality  to  labor,  and  to  workingmen  as  a  class. 
Prof.  Adler,  in  a  Discourse  before  the  Society,  in  October  1880,  and  in  a 
report  as  Director  of.  the  Institution,  sets  forth  with  great  clearness  the 
aims  and  methods  of  its  founders,  and  from  these  documents  (a  well- 
printed  pamphlet  of  fifty-eight  pages,)  we  give  the  following  statement 

THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  form  one  institution. 
The  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  to  the  Kindergarten.  They 
are  graduated  from  it  at  six,  and  enter  the  Workingman's  School.  They 
remain  in  the  School  till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Thereafter  those  who  show  decided  ability  receive  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion. For  the  others  who  leave  the  School  proper  and  are  sent  to  work,  a 
■eries  of  evening  classes  will  be  opened,  in  which  their  industrial  and 
general  education  will  be  continued  in  various  directions.  This  graduate 
course  of  the  Workingman's  School  is  intended  to  extend  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  twenty -first  year. 

THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  characteristics  of  our  Free  Kindergarten  may  be  briefly  summarized 
M  follows: 

It  is  a  Kindergarten,  It  has  the  merits  which  belong  to  the  Kindei- 
garten  system  generally.  It  is  a  JPhree  Kindergarten  for  the  poor,  that  is, 
it  brings  Kindergarten  education  to  the  poorest  class,  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  it  themselves.  It  has  the  negative  advantage  of  taking  little 
children  from  the  streets,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  bad 
companionship  and  pernicious  influences  of  every  kind.  If  it  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  this,  our  Kindergarten  would  be  rendering  no 
little  service.  But  it  has  also  the  positive  merit  of  placing  the  poor  chil- 
dren under  the  best  educational  influence  which  modem  times  have  de- 
vised. It  is  moreover  the  first  step  in  a  rational  system  of  education. 
Kindergartens  exist  in  great  number.  But  a  very  large  part  of  their 
benefits  is  lost  because  the  rational  method  which  they  begin  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  later  education  of  the  child.    That  our  Kindergarten  l» 
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connected  with  and  followed  by  a  Workingman's  School,  is  one  of  its 
characteristics  upon  which  I  lay  especial  stress.  Of  other  features  of  the 
Kindergarten,  I  mention  the  following: 

It  has  a  NarmaX  Clou  attached  to  it  This  was  founded  by  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Principal.  The  lady  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  receiye 
instruction  gratis  in  the  theory  and  art  of  Eindergartning.  In  return, 
they  devote  their  service  for  a  year  to  the  Kindergarten,  and  assist  in  its 
practical  management.  We  have  thus  every  year  a  corps  of  eight  or  nine 
Assiitant-Eindergartners  supplied  to  us  by  the  Normal  Class. 

The  Kindergarten  has  a  Ladief^  CommiUee  directly  concerned  in  the 
care  of  it.  The  ladies  are  members  of  the  general  Executive  Committee, 
but  they  exercise  especial  watchfulness  over  the  pupils  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  home  of  every  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  that  only  the  really  poor  are  taken  into 
our  Institution,  and  we  may  thus  be  protected  against  imposture.  The 
ladies  also  undertake  at  least  one  annual  visitation  of  all  the  fanulies  con- 
nected with  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  to  foster  healthful  relations  betwesD 
the  home  and  School. 

Warm  Luneheom  are  provided  for  the  children  daily  in  the  Kindergarten. 
The  little  children  often  came  to  us  hungry.  We  found  it  difficult  to 
give  them  instruction  on  an  empty  stomach.  A  Free  Kindergarten  for 
the  poor  must  look  to  the  bodily  wants  of  its  pupils  as  well  as  to  their 
minds.  Garments  and  shoes  are  also  distributed  among  the  children  by 
the  Ladies'  Conunittee,  whenever  cases  of  great  destitution,  such  as  often 
occur,  are  reported. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  our  Kindergarten  work  are  satisfactoiy. 
Children  came  to  us  who  could  not  smile;  some  of  them  remained  for 
weeks  in  the  Kindergarten  before  they  were  seen  to  smile.  In  the  Kin- 
dergarten these  sad  little  faces  were  gradually  changed.  The  children 
were  taught  how  to  play;  they  learned  how  to  be  Joyous.  The  children 
came  to  us  unclean  in  every  way;  in  the  Kindergarten  they  are  mads 
clean,  and  a  neat  appearance  and  habits  of  tidiness  are  insisted  npoiL 
The  children's  minds  were  awakened;  their  faculties — physical  and  intel- 
lectual— were  developed.  And  here,  of  course,  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  each  individual  case  varied  with  the  natural  ability  of  the 
pupils.  Best  of  all,  a  powerful  moral  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten.  Even  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a 
little  children's  community,  and  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
that  community,  is  important.  Then,  too,  direct  moral  suasion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  children  by  their  teachers.  The  faults  of  each  child  srs 
studied;  obstinacy  is  checked,  selfishness  is  put  to  the  blush,  and,  by  a 
firm,  yet  mild  treatment,  the  character  is  improved. 

THX  WORKINOMAK'S  SCHOOL. 

The  school,  in  which  work  will  constitute  an  essential  feature,  not  for 
Its  future  productive  value,  but  for  its  current  educative  influence,  was 
opened  in  February,  1880,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Bamberger,  a  native 
of  Hesse,  and  trained  in  the  best  methods,  of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
founders  to  make  this  institution  a  model — "  in  which  the  entire  system 
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of  rational  and  liberal  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  might 
be  exhibited  from  beginning  to  end."  The  example,  ** having  once  been 
Bet,  would  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  common  school  system  at  large," 
which  is  thought  by  the  projectors  (in  the  light  of  an  article  in  Harpers' 
Magazine  for  November,  1880),  not  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  at  least  for 
those  who  are  to  get  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  men  and  women  in  American  society.  Assisted  by 
the  munificent  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman,  the  "United 
Relief  Work"  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  added  to  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, which  had  already  attained  to  seven  classes,  the  two  lower 
classes  of  the  Workingman's  School — composed  of  twenty-five  graduates 
of  the  Kindergarten.  The  Principal  (Mr.  Bamberger),  in  his  first  I'eport 
at  the  Glass  of  1880,  makes  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  are  par- 
agraphs: 

Our  School  is  to  consist  of  eight  classes,  of  which  two  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  scheme  of  studies  will  be  found  appended  at  the  close  of  the 
report.  It  embraces  four  hours'  instruction  weekly  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  to  this  I  be^  leave  to  call  especial  attention. 

First,  we  be^n  industrial  instruction  at  the  very  earliest  age  possible. 
Already  in  our  Kindergarten,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  the  system  of 
work  instruction  that  is  to  follow.  In  the  School  proper,  then,  we  seek 
to  bridge  over  the  interval  lying  between  ^e  preparatory  Kindergarten 
training  and  the  specialized  mstruction  of  the  technical  school,  utilizing 
the  school  age  itself  for  the  development  of  industrial  ability.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  characteristic  feature  of  our  institution.  The  other, 
and  the  capital  one,  is,  that  we  seek  to  combine  industrial  instruction 
organically  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  thus  using  it,  not 
(Muy  for  the  material  purpose  of  creating  skill,  but  also  ideally  as  a  factor 
of  mind-education.  To  our  knowledge,  such  an  application  of  work- 
instruction  has  nowhere,  as  yet,  been  attempted,  either  abroad  or  in  this 
oountiy. 

The  softest  wood  is  too  hard  for  the  delicate  fingers  of  children  seven 
years  old,  and,  moreover,  requires  the  use  of  heavy  and  sharp  tools,  such 
as  are  not  willingly  entrusted  to  litUe  ones  at  so  tender  an  age.  We 
finally  decided  to  use  clay.  Clay,  after  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  special 
way  for  this  purpose,  is  easy  to  cut  and  to  manipulate,  does  not  stick  to 
the  tool,  and  is  not  brittle  enough  to  break  and  crumble.  This  proved 
entirely  successful. 

A  complete  series  of  patterns  had  to  be  invented  which  might  be  worked 
by  youn^  pupils  out  of  this  material.  Thirty  such  patterns  have  been 
produced,  ana  in  them  we  have  the  system  of  elementary  industriid  exer- 
cises, with  which  we  begin. 

[Not  having  the  use  of  the  illustrations  we  must  omit  in  this  place  the 
description  of  the  exercises.] 

By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement  the  school  desks  are  converted  into 
work-tables.  Eveiy  child  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  cheap  and  suitable 
tools.  The  work  lessons  occur  in  the  afternoon  on  two  days  of  the  week, 
and  last  two  hours  each  time.  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  behave  as  quietly 
during  work  as  in  the  other  school  hours;  only  just  so  much  whispering 
is  permitted  as  is  necessary  for  the  requesting  and  rendering  of  necessary 
assistance.  We  endeavor  to  give  the  school-room  the  air  of  a  well-con- 
ducted workshop.  Each  pupil-workman  has  his  own  place  and  tools,  for 
which  he  is  held  responsible  so  far  as  possible.  All  begin  work  simultane- 
ously, and  stop  at  the  same  moment  .  .  . 
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These  exercises  possess  educational  value  in  many  different  ways,  and 
may  be  shown,  as  we  have  said  in  the  beginning,  to  be  in  close  connectio  i 
with  many  branches  of  instruction,  and  with  the  collective  education  of 
the  pupils.  Instruction  in  drawing  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  modelling.  What  is  drawn  here  is  manufactured  there,  and 
vice  versa. 

Further,  the  rudiments  of  geometry  are  taught  by  means  of  this  woriL 
far  better  than  with  the  aid  of  mere  diagrams.  And  a  large  number  of 
definitions  and  propositions,  which  are  commonly  remembered  by  routine, 
are,  by  our  method,  demonstrated  to  the  eye,  and  thus  remain  stamped 
on  the  mind  forever. 

Knowledge  of  arithmetic  la  also  incidentally  acquired.  The  children 
learn  to  cipher  practically,  to  add  and  subtract,  to  read  the  figures  on  the 
scale,  to  divide  and  multiply  them  in  the  most  various  combinations. 

Even  certain  of  the  facts  of  natural  history  may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  work.  The  children  learn  to  know  the  material  which  they  ars 
handling;  they  study  various  kinds  of  wood,  their  properties,  marks  of 
recognition  and  adaptation.  The  teacher  goes  back  to  the  tree  out  of 
which  the  wood  has  come,  and  explains  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings 
so  easily  perceptible  to  the  children.  They  are  taught  from  these  how  to 
determine  the  age,  quality,  and  value  of  the  wood.  Forms  of  nature, 
also,  are  actually  copied  in  wood,  clay,  and  plaster,  whenever  such  imit^ 
tion  is  possible;  and  when  it  is  not,  recourse  is  had  to  drawing. 

In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  make  work-instruction  contribute  towards 
the  general  development  of  the  child.  The  hand  is  educated  by  the  mind, 
the  mind  by  the  hand. 

What  further  advantages  does  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  work- 
instruction  offer?  A  great  moral  advantage,  besides  the  purely  intellect- 
ual ones.  The  habit  of  working  together,  of  living,  as  it  were,  together, 
exercises  the  best  moral  influence.  At  an  age  when  they  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  educational  influences,  the  children  learn  to  live  harmoniously 
in  social  groups,  and  become  accustomed  to  mutual  aid  and  support  Ko 
individual  can  place  himself  above  another;  all  have  similar  duties,  equal 
rights,  equivalent  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  false,  arti- 
ficial equality.  The  children  are  taught  from  the  beginning  the  necessity 
of  subordinating  themselves  to  the  more  able  and  skillful,  while,  warned 
by  their  own  failures,  they  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  weak  and  helpless. 

We  endeavor  to  teach  thoroughly,  whatever  branches  are  taught  in  our 
Bchool  at  all.  We  teach  reading  according  to  the  svnthetic  analytical 
method.  The  child  does  not  spell,  it  reads  phonetically^,  and  what  it  has 
read  in  this  manner,  it  writes;  and  what  it  has  written  it  reads  again,  and 
understands.  The  reading  of  print  is  reserved  for  the  second  school  year. 
Why  should  we  begin  bv  placing  two  diflftculties,  two  alphabets,  in  tb* 
child's  way?  Why  should  children  be  taught  to  write,  or  rather  draw, 
printed  letters — characters  which  they  never  use,  and  which  only  serve  to 
render  the  hand  stiff  and  ungraceful? 

In  the  study  of  geography  we  pursue  the  method  that  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  some  of  the  best  schools  abroad.  A  very  great  number  of  men 
and  women  live  in  astonishing  ignorance  of  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  may  have  learnt  by  rote  to  repeat  the  names  of  distant  countries, 
the  capital  cities  of  those  countries,  the  size  of  the  population,  the  staple 
products,  etc.,  but  of  real  geographical  knowledge  they  are  destitute 
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Our  pupils  are  taught,  in  the  first  instance,  how  to  make  diagrams  and 
maps  of  their  own  school-room,  of  the  streets  leading  to  their  several 
houses,  then  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  territory,  etc.  They  are  thus 
led,  in  the  study  of  geography,  step  by  step,  to  practical  acquaintancs 
with  what  is  unfamiliar  to  them  by  comparison  with  what  is  familiar. 
The  progress  is  logical — from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  ihe  known  to 
the  unknown. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  to  these  jroung  children,  we  hold  it  essential 
that  the  teacher  should  be  entirely  independent  of  any  text-book,  and 
able  to  freely  handle  the  vast  material  at  his  disposal,  and  to  draw  from  it, 
as  from  an  endless  storehouse,  with  fixed  and  definite  purpose.  We 
attach  even  greater  importance  to  the  moral  than  to  the  intellectual  sig- 
nificance of  history.  The  benefits  whi^^h  the  understanding,  the  memory, 
and  the  imagination  derive  from  the  study  of  history,  are  not  small.  But 
history,  considered  as  a  realm  of  actions,  can  be  made  especially  fruitful 
of  sound  influence  upon  the  active,  moral  side  of  human  nature.  The 
moral  judgment  is  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind in  good  and  evil.  The  moral  feeling  are  purified  by  the  abhorrence 
of  the  vices  of  the  past,  and  by  the  admiration  of  examples  of  greatness 
and  virtue. 

Instruction  in  the  system  of  duties  is  a  necessary  element  of  all  educa 
tion,  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of  education,  without 
which  any  plan  of  studies  must  remain  essentially  incomplete.  We  pro- 
pose to  offer  such  instruction  to  our  pupils,  and  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  round  off  the  scheme  of  their  education. 

Prof.  Adler,  in  the  Discourse  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph, 

thus  speaks  of  the  design  of  the  Workingman's  School  to  diffuse  sounder 

TiewB  than  now  prevail  on  the  subject  of  equality  and  right 

A  pauper  class  is  beginning  to  grow  up  among  us,  incapable  of  perma- 
nently lifting  themselves  to  better  conditions  by  their  own  exertions,  in- 
capable of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  natural  desires,  and 
only  rendered  the  more  dangerous  and  furious  by  the  sense  of  equality 
with  all  others,  with  which  our  political  institutions  have  inspired  them. 
If  the  evil  has  not  yet  become  so  aggravated  as  it  is  in  the  Old  World,  let 
us  utilize  the  time  of  respite  which  is  given  us  by  undertaking  earnest  and 
Tigorous  measures  to  check  the  evil's  growth.  And,  of  all  these  possible 
measures  of  prevention,  a  suitable,  a  sensible  system  of  education  is 
sssurcKlly  the  most  promising.  Let  us  use  what  influence  we  have  to  cor- 
rect the  false  idea  of  equality  which  is  everywhere  current  around  us. 
Let  OS  teach  the  people  the  true  meanine  of  the  great  principle  of  equality 
— ^namely,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  respect  to  certain  fundamental 
rightt,  such  as  liberty,  the  protection  of  the  person,  and  a  right  to  the 

Sursuit  of  happiness,  but  that  there  is  by  no  means  equality  of  natural 
tness  and  endowment,  and  that  the  offices  of  life  must  always  therefore 
be  unequally  divided.  Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
that  the  business  of  life  will  always  be  carried  on  in  a  hierarchy  of  ser- 
Tices,  and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  doing  a  lesser  service  in  this  hierarchy; 
that  all  honor  accrues  to  us  only  in  doing  that  function  well  to  which  we 
are  committed,  and  taking  pride  and  finding  dignity  in  its  performance. 
And  to  enable  the  working  people  of  the  future  to  take  pride  and  find 
dignity  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  is  the  object  of  the  work  education 
i^ch  we  are  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  schooL 
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Read  by  Psof.  D.  Batchellob,  op  Boston,  before  the  Ambsicav  FbAbil 

Union,  March  1879. 

On  the  Use  of  Color  in  Teaching  Children  to  Sing. 


In  our  day  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  at  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  their  relation  one  to  another.  The  past  age  was  mainly  one 
of  analysis,  in  which  each  seeker  selected  his  own  special  study,  and 
directed  all  his  energies  to  find  out  the  truth  of  that  particular  thing. 
In  this  way,  a  vast  number  of  facts  were  observed,  and  underlying 
laws  brought  to  light.  The  work  is  not  by  any  means  complete,  and 
many  earnest  miuds  are  still  following  up  the  separate  paths  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  But  from  the  treasures  already  lying  before  them,  some 
of  our  thinkers  are  now  trying  to  deduce  general  principles,  so  as  to 
arrive  ultimately  at  the  universal  truth,  of  which  all  created  things  are 
but  forms  of  expression. 

It  is  everywhere  seen  that  however  complicated  the  details  of  any  art 
may  be,  its  fundamental  laws  are  few  and  simple.  The  sculptor  finds 
that  beneath  all  the  manifold  changes  of  form,  there  can  be  but  three 
ultimate  principles ;  his  surfaces  must  be  either  convex,  concave,  or 
plane.  The  musician  may  exhaust  his  ingenuity  to  produce  the  most 
varied  musical  effects ;  but  all  possible  combinations  fall  back  upon 
three  tones,  and  these  at  last  merge  into  one— the  ketone  of  music. 
The  painter  may  revel  in  endless  effects  of  shade,  tint,  and  hue ;  but 
they  are  all  based  upon  three  primary  colors,  and  indeed,  many  sup- 
pose these  to  be  only  different  degrees  of  one — the  primal  red. 

And  not  only  do  we  find  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  each  art 
are  few  and  simple,  but  we  also  begin  to  perceive  that  a  common  re]»> 
tionship  subsists  between  them — that  the  elements  of  one  are  mysti- 
cally joined  to  all.  No  one  art  stands  alone  and  separate  from  the 
rest,  for  each  is  allied  to  and  dependent  upon  the  others.  Just  m 
recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  there  is  no  clear  boundary  line  be- 
tween mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  organizations,  so  if  we  look 
beneath  the  surface  and  study  deeply  into  any  art,  we  shall  find  it 
insensibly  blending  into  the  other  arts. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  paint- 
ing. Probably  there  are  not  many  persons  among  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  a  moment's  attention  but  do  somehow  feel  that  there 
is  a  mystic  relation  between  colors  and  tones.  It  is  true  that  their 
ideas  upon  the  subject  are  too  vag^e  and  shadowy  to  be  grasped  in 
thought ;  but  this  is  because  they  do  not  understand  the  relation  of 
either  tone  or  color  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  look  into 
the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  to  see  whether  this  general  conacioos- 
ness  is  confirmed  by  systematic  observation. 
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And  first  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  effect  which  musical  tones 
produce  upon  the  mind.  Music  has  been  well  defined  as  the  language 
of  emotion  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  how  and  why  it  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  few  who  were  gifted  with  rare 
musical  insight,  and  even  in  their  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  not  been 
more  a  matter  of  intuition  than  of  understanding.  The  ordinary 
teachiog  of  this  emotional  language  has  been  entirely  empirical,  being, 
in  its  earlier  and  more  important  stages,  a  stereotyped  routine  of  me- 
chanical drilling,  about  equally  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  phil- 
osophic method  of  instruction  would  be  to  find  out  the  central  fact  or 
root-principle  of  music,  and  then,  having  implanted  it  in  the  student's 
mind,  to  let  it  develop  itself  naturally,  taking  on  signs — i.  e.  notation — 
as  it  needed  visible  embodiment.  Instead  of  a  method  like  this,  the 
student  is  set  to  study  a  complicated  set  of  signs,  which  are  nothing, 
after  aU,  but  the  accidental  surroundings  of  music. 

A  noble  exception,  however,  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  England.  This 
system  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  clearly  sets  forth  the  fun* 
damental  principle  of  key-relationship ; — i.  e.,  the  relation  which  each 
tone  of  the  scale  bears  to  its  key-tone.  The  thorough  application  of 
this  principle  led  to  another  very  interesting  discovery.  In  comparing 
these  tones  one  with  another,  and  observing  how  the  composers  used 
them  in  their  works,  the  tonic  sol-faists  found  that  each  tone  had  a 
distinct  character,  and  produced  an  impression  upon  the  mind  peculiar 
to  itself.  Thus  the  key-tone  gives  the  impression  of  firmness  and 
strength.  The  ear  is  filled  with  it  at  the  commencement ;  we  want  to 
hear  it  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  music,  and  if  it  did  not  come  in 
at  the  close,  the  mind  would  be  kept  waiting  in  suspense  for  a  more 
restful  finish.  This  is  the  foundation  tone  of  musical  structure ;  but 
although  it  is  essential  to  every  tune,  and  lies  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
harmony,  it  does  not  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  the  listener. 
More  often,  like  the  strong  foundations  of  a  building  which  are  buried 
out  of  sight,  the  tone  produces  an  unconscious  impression  of  strength 
and  satisfaction.  This  strong  tone,  however,  is  quite  noticeable  in 
melodies  of  a  bold  character,  e.  g. : — 


3±i^ 


^1 


A       cry     breaks  forth  like      than  -  der    roar. 

And  in  the  following  example  the  tone  happily  expresses  confident 
assurance : — 


t± 


$ 


r  nu  r"^^ 


i 


know        that       my       re 


deem  •  er 


liT  .  eth. 


M 
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The  Jifth,  or  Dominant,  whicli  is  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Tonic,  is  a  clear  ringing  tone,  and  generally  gives  the  impression  of 
joyous  activity.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  firm 
repose  of  the  keytone.  The  following  illustration  from  Handel  shows 
the  bold  stirring  effect  of  the  fifth : — 


The     tram  -  pet       shall  Bound. 

Or  for  a  clear  and  sweet  effect  take  this : — 


i^ 


y     •I     N 


j^'  J'(!  r  J'l^ 


And     like  a       bU  -  ver  clar  -  ion    rung  I 

The  thirdy  or  Mediant,  is  of  an  altogether  different  type:  it  has 
neither  the  firm  strength  of  the  Tonic,  nor  the  ringing  clearness  of  the 
Dominant ;  but  is  distinguished  by  its  steady  calmness.  Its  peaceful 
effect  is  beautifully  shown  by  Mendelsshon  in  his  '*  O  rest  in  the  Lard,*^ 
the  spiritual  restfulness  of  which  is  due  largely  to  the  prominence 
given  to  this  tone. 

These  three  tones  form  a  harmonious  combination,  each  supplying 
something  which  the  others  lack,  and  altogether  making  a  perfect 
whole.  They  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  scale,  and  serve  as 
points  of  support  upon  which  the  other  four  tones  may  lean.  But  al- 
though these  latter  are  dependent  in  their  nature,  each  has  a  distinct 
character  and  produces  its  own  impression.  For  instance,  the  second 
of  the  scale  is  of  a  hopeful  or  prayerful  character,  undecided  in  itself, 
but  finding  a  sweet  resolution  upward  into  the  third,  or  a  strong  reso- 
lution downward  into  the  keytone,  as  in  Pleyel's  German  Hymn : — 


4^ J  ('-T^ 


t 


p=j:r«l|'^  J  ^ 


-<5^ 


fe^ 


'i  rJ.JM^TH 


w 


i 


t 


Here  is  the  same  tone  in  a  higher  and  more  excited  strain : — 

«  •  • 


g^ir  cj-^^^^ 


With  shrill  notes 


of       an    -    gor,       and   mor 


tal 


a  •  larms  I 


The  fourth  of  the  scale  is  an  awe-inspiring  tone,  and  takes  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  solemn  Dead  March  in  SauL,  It  is  well 
suited  to  express  despondency  or  foreboding,  e.  g. : — 
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f 


^Hl 


So  in     the       last     and     dread    -    ful     hour. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  capable  of  expressing  grand  outbursts  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  there  are  some  fine  passages  of  this  nature  in 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  natural  resolution  of  this  tone  is  down- 
ward, into  the  peaceful  third. 

The  sixthf  when  taken  slowly,  is  expressive  of  wailing  sorrow,  and  it 
is  the  predominance  of  this  tone  which  gives  to  slow  minor  music  its 
peculiar  sadness.  Its  effect  may  be  seen  in  these  two  snatches  of 
melody : — 


ment        o*er   graves 


hope     and    pleas    -    ore   gone. 


^ 


i. 


i^ 


:^=^ 


m 


Fare  -  well,   ye  11m  -  pid  springs  and  streams,  fare  -  well  t 

The  seventh  is  a  sharp  piercing  tone  which  often  expresses  eager  de- 
aire,  as  in  ^^ Angels  ever  bright  and  fair"  and  in  "PTq/i  her^  angeU.** 
The  resolution  of  this  tone  is  strongly  upward,  into  the  keytone. 

These  tonal  effects  can  only  be  very  imperfectly  stated  in  words: 
they  must  be  felt,  to  be  understood.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
they  only  hold  good  when  the  tones  are  taken  slowly,  and  in  key-rela- 
tionship. Then,  too,  they  are  subject  to  considerable  modification 
from  differences  of  pitch,  speed,  force,  grouping  and  harmony.  But 
notwithstanding  these  changes  of  mood,  they  never  lose  their  individ- 
ual character.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  before  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
students,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  able  not  only  to  sing  at  sight  with 
great  confidence,  but  also  instantly  to  recognize  the  tones  of  a  musical 
phrase  upon  hearing  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  colors  of  the  prism,  we  see  that  they  differ  in 
appearance,  and  that  they  do  not  all  produce  the  same  impression  upon 
the  mind.  The  first  difference  of  impression  which  we  perceive  is  that 
some  colors  are  suggestive  of  warmth,  others  of  coldness. 

Red,  for  instance,  is  par  excellence  the  warm  color.  It  is  the  color  of 
blood  and  of  fire ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  ripened  fruit,  blushing  under 
the  sun's  warm  kiss,  and  it  is  likewise  suggestive  of  the  rosy  cheek  of 
health.     Hence  red  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  warmth  and  strength. 

This  color  has  always  been  the  chosen  emblem  of  love ; — especially 
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the  beneficent  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  or  that  which  most 
nearly  resembles  it, — maternal  love.  Conversely — ^for  each  color  has 
its  opposite  signification — red  expresses  vital  hatred  or  animal  passion. 

Blue,  on  the  contrary,  impresses  us  with  an  absence  of  warmth. 
Look  at  the  cheeks  and  hands  of  a  shivering  child,  and  you  will  observe 
a  blue  tinge  struggling  with  the  natural  red,  which  indicates  a  lack  of 
vital  warmth.  Doubtless  we  have  all  experienced  a  chilling  sensation 
upon  the  receipt  of  bad  news,  and  we  all  know  the  vulgar  idiom  which 
describes  such  a  check  upon  the  vital  energies  as  '*  a  fit  of  the  blues." 
Similarly  a  lack  of  generous  vital  impulse  is  implied  by  the  express- 
ions "  blue-stocking,"  "  blue-spectacles,"  "  blue-laws",  etc.  Some  such 
feeling  as  this  must  have  actuated  the  barbarous  people  who  stained  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  intended  to  offer  as  sacrifices  with  blue. 
We  find  also  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  represented  the  disembodied 
soul  as  of  this  color. 

Apart  from  human  associations,  blue  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  clearness  and  distance.  It  is  the  color  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
carries  the  vision  away  into  boundless  space;  hence  it  is  the  emble- 
matic color  of  eternity.  Blue  has  always  been  regarded  as  bearing  a 
relation  to  the  intellectual  side  of  human  emotion.  In  sacred  symbol- 
ism it  is  the  emblem  of  Divine  Truth. 

Yellow  is  the  medium  between  these  extremes.  It  has  neither  the 
warmth  and  strength  of  red,  nor  the  clear  coldness  of  blue ;  but  it 
forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  opposites.  Yellow  is  ex- 
pressive of  softness  and  gentleness,  and  when  it  deepens  into  golden,  is 
emblematic  of  moral  excellence ;  hence  in  medisBval  paintings  and  illu- 
minations, the  saints  are  represented  with  a  golden  halo  around  their 
heads,  and  in  the  MSS.  the  name  of  God  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 
In  its  bad  sense  yellow  signifies  spiritual  apostasy.  Hence  we  find 
that  at  one  time  in  some  European  countries,  the  Jews  were  obliged  by 
law  to  wear  a  yellow  badge,  and  Judas  Iscariot  is  often  represented  as 
wearing  a  garment  of  that  color.  This  reminds  us  that  even  to  the 
present  day  English  convicts  who  have  attempted  to  make  their 
escape  enjoy  the  distinction  of  a  yellow  suit  of  clothes,  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  "  canary-birds." 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  let  us  review  the  ground  over  which 
we  have  passed.  We  have  seen  not  only  that  music  makes  a  general 
impression  upon  the  mind,  but  that  each  tone  of  the  scale  differs  in 
character  from  the  others,  and  impresses- us  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  have  seen  also  that  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  produce  mental  im- 
pressions, differing  in  kind  one  from  another.  It  now  becomes  an 
interesting  inquiry  whether  these  tone  and  color  impressions  are  of 
the  same  nature ;   and  if  so,  where  they  coincide. 

That  the  mental  effects  of  the  two  things  are  similar  may  be  argued 
from  the  almost  universal  consciousness  of  a  hidden  sympathy  between 
them.    We  observe  too  that  the  technical  terms  of  the  one  art  are  con- 
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stantly  running  into  those  of  the  other.  Thus  "while  the  painter  uses 
such  expressions  as  tone  and  harmony  in  connection  with  his  art,  the 
musician  constantly  speaks  of  chromatic  tones,  color  effects,  light  and 
shade,  and  so  forth.  This  tendency  to  confound  the  art-terms  has 
sometimes  been  condemned  by  purists ;  but  it  is  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  way  of  describing  impressions  which  are  so  nearly  alike  in  the 
mind.  Indeed  the  more  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject,  the  more 
evident  becomes  the  analogy  between  tone  and  color. 

Although  we  are  not  discussing  the  matter  upon  its  physiological  side, 
it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  glance  at  a  few  points  of  agreement  in  this 
direction.  Observe,  then,  that  the  tone  and  color  scales  resemble  each 
other  in  their  origin, — both  being  simply  forms  of  motion.  In  the  one 
case,  the  waves  of  motion  fall  upon  the  ear,  through  which  channel  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  mysteriously  produce  the  sensation 
which  we  call  sound ;  in  the  other,  the  exceedingly  minute  and  rapid 
waves  strike  the  eye,  and  being  through  that  medium  carried  to  the 
brain,  cause  the  sensation  of  light  or  color.  Further  than  this.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  pointed  out  that  the  relative  length  of  the  sound 
waves  in  the  tone  scale  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  relative  length 
of  the  light  waves  in  the  color  scale.  One  striking  point  of  difference 
is  that  whereas  we  can  hear  several  octaves  of  tones,  we  cannot  see  one 
full  octave  of  color,  the  eye  stopping  short  at  violet,  instead  of  seeing 
through  crimson  to  the  higher  red.  But  this  discrepancy  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  only  proves  that  the  ear  has  a  more  extended 
range  of  faculty  than  the  eye.  Now  it  is  known  that  we  can  only  see  a 
small  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  prism ;  far  down  below  the  deepest  red 
extends  a  series  of  invisible  rays,  called  thermal  or  beat  rays ;  and  far  more 
the  violet  extend  other  invisible  rays,  whose  presence  is  demonstrated 
by  their  chemical  action.  In  this  wide  range  there  is  room  enough  for 
several  octaves  of  color.  And  in  proof  that  the  colors  do  not  end 
abruptly  at  the  point  where  they  become  invisible  to  the  eye,  it  is  well 
known  that  under  favorable  conditions  we  see  a  deeper  shade  of  red 
and  brighter  tint  of  violet.  Then  there  are  some  persons  who  claim 
that  they  are  able  to  see  not  only  crimson  and  a  finer  grade  of  red 
beyond  the  violet,  but  also  a  whole  octave  of  color  of  exquisite  fineness 
and  beauty.  If  this  ever  comes  to  be  substantiated  by  more  delicate 
scientific  methods  it  will  establish  another  beautiful  point  of  agreement 
between  tone  and  color. 

But  passing  by  these  physical  analogies,  we  will  consider  the  matter 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  And  first  we  find  that  just  as  we 
distinguish  out  of  the  indefinite  gradation  of  sounds  a  scale  of  seven 
distinct  tones,  so  we  are  conscious  of  seven  definite  colors  amid  the 
blending  hues  of  the  spectrum ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  inter- 
mediate hues,  we  find  that  they  have  their  counterpart  in  the  chromatic 
semitones. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  base  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  red,  with  the 
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first  tone  of  the  musical  scale.  We  have  seen  that  the  mental  impres- 
sion which  the  key  tone  makes  is  that  of  firmness  and  strength.  We 
saw  also  that  the  color  red  gave  the  impression  of  warmth  and  strength 
and  so  wa%  allied  to  the  most  vital  of  our  emotions — ^love  and  hate.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  in  music  we  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
fall  back  upon  the  key-tone  for  satisfaction,  the  poets  in  their  word 
picturing  use  red— or  colors  which  partake  of  red,  such  as  rosy,  crimson, 
purple,  etc., — far  more  frequently  than  blue  or  green.  And  in  proof 
that  this  is  based  upon  a  natural  instinct,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that 
as  a  rule  very  little  children,  and  also  savages,  first  distinguish  and 
take  delight  in  red  color ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  tune  to  be  really 
popular  with  the  uneducated  class  of  people,  must  be  of  a  simple 
character,  and  must  give  special  prominence  to  the  key-tone.  As  good 
illustrations,  we  may  refer  to  two  songs,  very  different  in  character, 
and  yet  having  this  strong  and  popular  element  in  common :  the  first  is 
that  famous  German  war-cry,  '<  The  Watch  by  the  Rhine,"  and  the 
other  well  known  revival  tune,  "  Hold  the  Fort."  * 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  emotional  connection  be- 
tween Red,  the  foundation  of  the  color  scale,  and  Doh,  the  foundation 
tone  of  the  sound  scale.  Both  tone  and  color  evidently  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  our  vital  emotion. 

Let  us  next  compare  blue  with  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  It  was 
seen  that  this  tone  had  not  the  strength  and  restfulness  of*  the  key 
tone ;  but  that  it  possessed  considerable  brightness  and  vigor.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  a  clear  ringing  effect,  which  often  suggests 
the  idea  of  going  to,  or  coming  from,  a  distance.  Hence  it  is  used  by 
Handel  in  such  passages  as  these,  *'  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  '*  Their 
sound  is  gone  out,"  "  Arise,  shine,"  etc.  So  much  for  the  tone ;  now 
for  the  color.  In  blue  we  noticed  an  absence  of  that  vital  warmth 
which  characterized  the  red.  It  is  clear,  and  often  gives  the  impression 
of  being  much  farther  off  than  it  really  is.  This  illusion  is  very 
effective  in  a  picture,  where  some  object  stands  in  relief  against  a  dis- 
tant background  of  blue ;  or  it  is  perhaps  even  more  striking  in  a  stained 
glass  window,  where  a  figure  is  set  in  a  background  of  blue  glass, 
which  appears  to  retire  and  leave  the  form  standing  prominently  forth. 
From  the  same  cause  the  effect  is  incongruous  when  patches  of  trans- 
parent blue  form  part  of  the  figure  itself.  Doubtless  this  effect  of  dis- 
tance is  due  to  the  fact  that  blue  is  the  color  of  the  boundless  firmament 
and  that  all  distant  objects  have  a  bluish  tinge. 

Now  here  again  is  a  close  agreement  between  tone  and  color  impres- 
sions. Each  of  these  seems  to  provide  a  bright  outlook  for  the  mind, 
and  to  excite  the  imagination,  which  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  thought ; 
we  therefore  regard  them  as  motors  of  the  intellectual  emotions. 

We  have  now  to  compare  yellow  with  the  third  tone  of  the  scale. 

*The  rhythmio  moTement  is  an  important  factor  in  popular  tunes ;  but  to  speak  of 
that  here  would  carry  us  away  from  our  present  subject. 
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Remember  that  yellow  or  gold  bears  the  signification  of  spiritual  excel- 
lence. This  is  possibly  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  color  is  associated 
with  the  sun,  which  in  the  early  ages  was  worshiped  as  the  chief 
diyinity  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  tone 
is  of  a  calm,  peaceful  nature,  and  although  it  fails  to  giye  the  strong 
satisfaction  of  the  keytone,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  spiritual  restf ulness 
which  makes  it  beautifully  appropriate  in  such  music  as  Mendelssohn's 
*^  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  and  **  Consolation."  Here  once  more  we  trace  a 
sympathy  between  the  tone  and  color,  both  of  which  appeal  to  our 
moral  or  religious  emotions. 

But  now  let  us  gpx)up  these  tones  together,  and  compare  the  effect 
with  that  of  the  grouped  colors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th  of  the  scale  sounded  together  produce  perfect  harmony ;  they 
constitute  the  fundamental  chord  upon  which  all  the  other  chords  de- 
pend. It  is  equally  well  known  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  form  an 
harmonious  combination  which  is  more  used  in  decorative  art  than  any 
other  color  grouping. 

Again,  if  we  place  red  (not  scarlet)  and  blue  together,  the  effect  is 
not  altogether  pleasing.  The  colors  agree  perfectly,  but  we  are  left  with 
a  sense  of  something  wanting.  In  like  manner  the  keytone  and  its 
fifth  when  sounded  together  are  perfectly  concordant ;  and  yet  they 
produce  a  hard,  bare  effect,  which  is  carefully  avoided  by  musicians. 
But  place  yellow  with  the  red  and  blue,  or  add  the  third  of  the  scale  to 
the  other  tones,  and  in  each  case  a  feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure  is  the 
result.  This  opens  up  an  interesting  psychological  study.  It  reminds 
us  that  a  person  with  developed  vital  and  intellectual  powers,  but  desti- 
tute of  moral  feeling,  would  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  bosom  companion. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  a  beautiful  Undine  before  she  had  found 
her  soul.    Add  the  moral  feeling,  and  we  get  a  complete  human  nature. 

One  more  analogy  between  the  two  groups  may  be  noticed.  In  the 
chord  we  can  double  either  the  root  or  its  fifth  with  advantage,  as  a 
reinforcement  of  the  root  adds  to  its  strength,  and  an  additional  fifth 
imparts  brightness ;  but  a  doubling  of  the  third  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory, too  much  sweetness  without  sufficient  strength  and  crispness 
making  the  chord  sound  effeminate.  A  corresponding  effect  is  seen  in 
the  colors.  To  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect,  there  must  be  more  of 
red  and  blue  than  of  yellow ;  if  the  latter  color  preponderates,  the 
effect  is  somewhat  sickly. 

The  foregoing  analogies  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  a  natural  connection  exists  between  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth — the  most  prominent  constituents — of  these  two  scales, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  other  colors  and  tones  will  also 
correspond.  Further  research  tends  to  strengthen  this  belief,  and  we 
are  at  last  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  tone  and  color  scales  are 
but  two  modes  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  great  truth.  This 
result  is  just  what  we  might  have  expected,  for  all  the  discoveries  of 
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science  are  leading  to  a  grand  centralization.  Amid  the  endleas  variety 
of  created  things,  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  a  wondrous  unity, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  understand  how  at  the  foundation  of  all  there 
is  "one  God,  one  law,  one  element." 

But  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of  this  inquiry  ?  Granting  that 
the  tones  and  colors  do  produce  similar  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
can  this  fact  be  turned  to  account  in  the  education  of  the  children? 
Yes.  Let  the  two  things  be  made  mutually  interpreting.  The  eye 
and  ear  are  the  chief  avenues  through  which  the  mind  is  impressed ; 
of  these,  the  eye  takes  in  the  wider  range,  but  the  ear  is  the  more 
profound,  and  the  tone  impressions  stir  us  most  deeply.  The  fable  of 
Orpheus  making  all  things  dance  to  the  music  of  his  lute  embodies  a 
truth.  It  is  a  childlike  way  of  showing  what  a  moving  power  lies  in 
harmonious  sounds.  See  how  a  concourse  of  people  will  listen  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  tones  of  a  sweet  singer ;  or  again  how  the 
tired  soldiers  on  their  forced  marches  will  pluck  up  their  drooping 
spirits  and  step  forward  with  renewed  energy  as  the  strains  of  martial 
music  fall  upon  their  ears.  See, 'too,  how  the  practised  orator  can  move 
the  vast  audience  to  laughter  or  to  tears  with  the  tones  of  his  voice.  And 
this  suggests  the  remark  that  we  are  probably  not  aware  how  much 
our  opinions  of  people  are  influenced  by  their  manner  of  speaking.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  blind  often  form  a  truer  estimate  of  a  per- 
son's character  than  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  sight,  because 
their  sense  of  hearing  is  more  highly  developed,  and  they  have  learned 
to  trust  it  implicitly.  For  the  same  reason,  they  probably  have  a  more 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  music  than  we  can  have.  Our  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  when  we  close  our  eyes  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  captivat- 
ing influence  of  sweet  sounds.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  point  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  generally  misunderstood.  Because 
sight  is  the  more  obvious,  and  also  is  educated  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  we  are  apt  to  form  an  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
latter,  and  to  ignore  its  wonderful  possibilities  of  improvement 

The  sound  impressions  are  deeper,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
gprasp,  than  the  sight  impressions.  Children  generally  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  colors  before  they  can  catch  and  reproduce  different 
tones  of  the  scale.  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  will  make  this  plain. 
There  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  color  sense  in  the  youngest  child- 
ren is  well  developed,  the  tone  sense  is  very  imperfect.  Now  if  it  were 
simply  a  question  of  later  growth  this  early  imperfection  would  not 
matter  much ;  but  the  evil  is  that  many  people  have  to  go  through  life 
with  what  is  called  "  no  ear  for  music,"  and  all  for  want  of  early  cul- 
ture. Of  a  truth  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  better  educational 
methods  of  ear-training. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  abstract  nature  of  sound.  Children 
learn  the  properties  of  things  by  seeing  and  handling  them  ;  but  tones 
are  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
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them  by  signs  or  notation*  But  the  ordinary  symbols  which  are  used 
to  indicate  tones  are  entirely  arbitrary,  having  no  natural  relation  to 
the  thing  symbolized.  The  notes  on  the  staff,  for  instance,  only  vaguely 
indicate  that  one  tone  is  higher  or  lower  than  another,  but  show  noth- 
ing of  its  character.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  found  the  written  signs  of 
music  so  devoid  of  suggestion  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  tones 
that  he  once  expressed  a  wish  that  the  children  could  be  blindfolded 
while  they  were  learning  to  sing  the  scale.  Where  the  eye  receives  an 
impression  at  variance  with  the  ear,  this  would  certainly  be  an  advant- 
age ;  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  engage  the  eye  in  sympathy  with 
the  ear,  i.  e.,  to  use  symbols  which  would  naturally  suggest  the  thing 
symbolized.  This  has  to  some  extent  been  done.  Mr.  Curwen,  the 
founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  school  of  music,  prepared  a  chart  called 
the  **  Modulator,"  which  shows  exactly  the  position  of  the  tones  in  the 
scale,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  keys  one  to  another.  This  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  staff,  with  its  complicated  system  of 
sharps  and  flats  ;  but  still  it  fails  to  represent  the  mental  effect  of  the 
tones.  Another  advance  was  made  when,  in  a  happy  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, Mr.  Curwen  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  tone-charac- 
ters by  hand  signs.  In  this  way,  the  strong  effect  of  the  key-lone  is 
represented  by  the  firmly  closed  hand ;  the  hopeful  second,  by  the  up- 
turned hand ;  the  peaceful  third,  by  the  open  hand  with  palm  down- 
ward, as  if  in  pacification ;  the  solemn /ourrA  with  its  leaning  tendency 
to  the  third,  by  the  forefinger  pointing  downward ;  the  clear  open  Jijthy 
by  the  extended  open  hand  turned  sideways ;  the  sorrowful  sixih,  by 
the  hand  drooping  from  the  wrist ;  and  the  sharp  aspiring  seventh,  by 
the  forefinger  pointing  upward.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
086  of  these  simple  manual  signs  has  been  very  marked.  By  means  of 
them  any  succession  of  tones  can  be  sung  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
at  the  will  of  the  hand  performer,  and  many  a  tune  has  been  dictated 
and  sung  in  this  way.  But  however  great  their  advantage  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  or  for  social  recreation,  of  course  they  cannot  be  used 
as  a  written  notation. 

It  is  here  that  we  can  make  a  practical  application  of  the  tone  and 
color  relations  by  using  a  color  symbol  to  represent  its  related  tone. 
Thus  red  stands  for  the  keytone ;  orange  for  the  second :  yellow  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  through  the  scale.  Even  as  arbitrary  symbols  they 
would  have  one  great  advantage  over  other  arbitrary  symbols,  viz. : — 
that  children  take  a  natural  delight  in  colors,  and  so  their  sympathies 
would  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  this  notation.  But  when  we  add  to 
this  the  suggestiveness  of  the  color  symbols,  their  value  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all  who  are  interested  in  educational  methods. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  working  of  this  color- 
tone  method  in  the  Kindergarten.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  considered  by 
any  means  as  a  complete  account  of  the  children's  musical  exercises, 
for  in  that  case  oonsiderable  space  would  be  required  to  explain  the 
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sabject  of  rhythm,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  earlier 
training.  We  pass  this  subject,  not  as  unimportant  in  its  place,  but  aa 
not  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  tone  and  color  relations. 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  tune,  the  children  are  led  to  listen  to  the 
keytone,  its  fifth  and  third ;  and  to  notice  how  yery  different  they  are 
in  character,  and  yet  how  well  they  agree  together.  Next,  upon  any 
keytone  being  given,  they  will  produce  its  fifth  and  third.  After  thia 
is  done  readily,  they  are  expected  to  tell  the  name  of  any  one  of  these 
tones  upon  hearing  it  sung  or  played.  To  assist  them  in  their  study  of 
the  tones,  the  children  have  the  hand-eigns,  and  the  sol-fa  names,  as  used 
by  the  Tonic  Sol-faists. 

Their  first  association  of  tone  and  color  is  by  means  of  the  colored 
balls.  It  is  very  interesting  to  the  children  to  discover  that  their 
familiar  playthings  have  a  new  meaning.  The  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
balls  can  be  personified  as  robin,  canary,  and  bluebird;  and  little 
musical  games  may  be  made  up,  so  as  to  present  the  tones  in  many 
ways,  thus  constantly  deepening  their  impression.  The  children  are 
then  taught  to  associate  them  with  other  objects  of  the  same  color,  and 
afterwards  to  see  them  arranged  in  their  order  upon  the  color  chart.  In 
the  rhythmic  exercises  which  precede  this,  the  comparative  length  of 
tones  has  been  learnt  in  connection  with  lines  or  sticks  of  different 
lengths.  Now  we  combine  these  two  forms  of  notation,  color  and 
length,  i.  e. — we  use  colored  lineSf  by  which  means  time  and  tune  can 
be  represented  in  one  symbol.  When  the  tones  have  become  familiar 
in  connection  with  the  color  chart,  the  teacher  with  colored  crayons 
writes  down  a  fragment  of  melody  upon  the  blackboard.  First,  the 
children  go  through  with  the  rhythmic  form,  using  a  set  of  simple 
time-names  for  the  purpose,  then  sing  through  the  tones  slowly,  and 
lastly  sing  in  correct  time  and  tune,  thus  getting  their  first  idea  of  the 
construction  of  melody.  They  are  now  provided  with  colored  sticks  or 
narrow  strips  of  card,  and  upon  a  given  rhythmic  form  set  to  invent  a 
line  of  melody.  Then  *<  the  concert "  begins,  in  which  each  child  in 
turn  sings  his  own  composition,  the  teacher  sometimes  pointing  out  a 
fault,  or  suggesting  an  improvement. 

When  the  foundation  is  securely  laid  with  these  three  tones,  the  de- 
pendent tones  are  introduced  in  their  order,  until  the  scale  is  complete. 
The  mental  effect  of  the  tones  is  then  studied  more  thoroughly,  and 
the  children — whose  perceptive  faculties  are  now  more  alive — constantly 
discover  fresh  characteristics  in  them.  Of  course  various  means  have 
to  be  employed  to  give  the  tones  a  sort  of  personal  reality.  Of  these, 
the  children  take  most  interest  in  what  is  called  '*  The  Musical  Family.'* 
We  have  already  discovered  that  some  of  the  tones  seem  masculine 
while  others  by  their  comparative  gentleness  seem  feminine,  and  we 
now  decide  that  they  shall  be  grouped  into  a  family.  The  children 
have  generally  worked  out  the  idea  as  follows : — DoH  is  the  father ;  be 
is  a  strong,  self-reliant  man  with  a  firm  and  full  voice.    Mb  is  the 
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xctiher,  because  she  is  so  gentle  and  full  of  sympathy.  SoH,  the  eldesi 
son,  IS  a  young  man  of  joyous  disposition,  with  a  clear  ringing  voice. 
Fah  is  the  younger  brother,  but  not  at  all  like  Soh,  for  he  is  of  a  seri- 
ous disposition,  and  often  has  turns  of  gloomy  despondency ;  though 
he  sometimes  gets  roused  into  grand  outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
He  is  very  fond  of  sacred  music ;  but  we  like  him  best  because  he 
shows  such  a  constant  attachment  to  his  mother  Me.  Lah,  the  eldest 
daughter,  is  often  found  in  a  sad,  complaining  mood,  and  shows  more 
tendency  to  tears  than  to  smiles ;  but  she  is  apt  at  times  to  swing  o£E 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  yaiety.  There  is  considerable  sympathy 
between  her  and  her  brother  Fah  ;  she  lacks  his  intensity  of  character^ 
but  in  his  company  generally  shows  to  good  advantage,  being  then  full 
of  sweet  seriousness.  The  younger  sister,  Ray,  is  of  a  hopeful,  confid- 
ing nature,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  with  what  tender  affection  she 
turns  to  her  mother  Mb,  or  with  what  confident  assurance  she  goes  to 
her  father  Don.  I^t  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  she  has  a  weak  or 
vacillating  nature,  for  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  she  can  rouse  us 
with  terrible  earnestness.  There  is  one  member  of  the  family  not  yet 
introduced,  and  that  is  the  baby  Te  (5t).  The  chief  things  that  strike 
us  about  this  little  fellow  are  his  shrill  voice,  and  the  habit  he  has  of 
continually  crying  after  his  father  Doh.     This  baby  is  a  great  favorite. 

By  such  methods  as  this  the  children  learn  to  distinguish  very  readily 
between  the  different  tones  of  the  scale,  and  they  soon  gain  the  power 
of  singing  them  at  sight,  as  well  as  of  recognizing  them  by  ear.  In  their 
ear  exercises  they  first  learn  to  distinguish  any  one  tone,  then  two  or 
three  tones  in  succession,  and  from  that  they  are  soon  able  to  name  all 
the  tones  in  a  line  of  melody  which  is  sung  to  them.  Their  answers 
may  be  given  either  in  the  tone  names,  by  the  hand-signs,  or,  if  they  are 
able,  by  writing  on  the  blackboard,  while  the  others  watch  carefully  for 
the  chance  of  a  mistake. 

Their  construction  exercises  in  rhythm  and  melody  now  become 
more  elaborate,  and  they  are  led  to  see  the  relation  which  one  phrase 
should  bear  to  another.  After  they  can  produce  two  lines  which  agree 
well  together  they  may  attempt  four,  and  so  make  complete  tunes. 
They  receive  help  in  this  direction  by  each  in  turn  standing  out  before 
the  others,  and  dictating  exercises  with  the  hand-signs. 

The  introduction  of  harmony  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  musical 
education,  and  requires  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children 
find  the  compound  impression  of  hearing  two  tones  together  rather  per- 
plexing. The  teacher  prepares  them  to  hold  their  own  part  side  by  side 
with  another  part  by  dividing  them  into  two  gproups,  and  getting  some 
to  sing  the  tones  which  he  indicates  with  his  right  hand,  while  others 
sing  to  his  left  hand-signs.  He  thus  drills  them  upon  strong  fifths, 
sweet  thirds,  and  tender  sixths.  Then  a  short  and  simple  phrase  is 
written  down,  with  a  second  part  below  it ;  at  first  the  teacher  sings 
the  second  part  while  they  sing  the  first ;  but  afterwards  they  sing  both 
puts  themselves. 
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By  this  time,  too,  the  staff  notation  may  be  introduoed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  symbols  are  explained  the  children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sing- 
ing from  it.  Just  at  first,  it  may  be  well  to  place  colored  notes  upon 
the  staff,  especially  to  show  how  the  key-tone  changes  its  position  ;  but 
as  the  symbols  become  more  familiar,  the  colors  maybe  dispensed  with, 
for  they  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  Yet  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  for  some  time  longer  to  mark  the  key-tone  in  every  key  and  tran- 
sition by  its  color  red. 

This  color-tone  method  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years  in 
one  of  the  kindergartens,  where  children  varying  from  3  to  8  years  of 
age  have  been  trained  with  very  satisfactory  results.  At  the  beginning 
a  few  of  the  children  seemed  to  have  po  musical  faculty,  and  in  them  it 
has  been  like  the  growth  of  a  new  sense.  It  is  very  interesting  to  follow 
them  and  see  how  they  first  gain  the  power  to  recognize  a  tone  by  iti 
character,  and  then  by  degrees  to  produce  it  themselves. 

The  method  is  being  used  this  year  in  all  the  free  Kindergartens  of 
Boston,  but  as  yet  the  exercises  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
rhythmic  development.  Upwards  of  eighty  Eindergartners  in  this  city 
are  now  being  trained  for  the  work.  Training  classes  have  also  been 
held  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  new  method  is  being  taught  there. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  four  things  have  become  evident : — 

1.  The  musical  faculty  is  as  capable  of  being  trained  as  the  mathe- 
matical or  any  other  faculty.  What  is  called  *'no  ear  for  music" 
means  simply  a  sluggish  sense  which  needs  quickening,  and  which  may 
be  educated  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

2.  The  sense  of  time  or  rhythm  manifests  itself  before  the  sense  of 
tune,  and  consequently  the  earliest  music  lessons  of  children  should  be 
chiefly  of  a  rhythmic  nature. 

3.  Children  very  readily  associate  the  ideas  of  tone  and  color.  There 
can  l>e  no  doubt  about  this.  When  the  color  method  of  teaching  music 
was  introduced  into  the  Kindergarten,  it  was  found  that  the  children  in 
their  other  occupations  often  substituted  the  name  of  the  tone  for  that 
of  the  color.  One  lady  was  for  a  time  troubled  because  her  three-year- 
old  child  was  continually  running  about  the  house  and  pointing  out 
every  red  object  as  "  doh."  This  apparent  confusion  of  ideas,  however, 
soon  rights  itself. 

4.  The  sense  of  harmony  is  of  much  later  growth  then  that  of  rhythm 
and  melody.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  musical  history  of  the  race. 
The  rudest  savage  has  some  idea  of  rhythm  which  he  tries  to  express  by 
clapping  his  hands  or  beating  on  his  drum  while  he  performs  his  gro- 
tesque dance.  Sense  of  melody  marks  a  higher  order  of  growth,  for  there 
is  in  it  something  of  intellectual  refinement.  But  the  introduction  of 
harmony  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  even  in  the  most  highly  civi- 
lized countries.  This  fact  alone  should  teach  us  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
prematurely  fofced  upon  the  children.  Let  them  for  the  present  work 
0':t  tlieir  ideas  of  rhythm  and  melody,  and  in  due  time  their  minds  will 
|;ra8p  and  understand  tlie  complicated  impressions  of  harmony. 
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CHURCH    WORK — EDUCATION. 

Church  work  is  slowly  coming  to  be  read,  I  think,  in  the  light  of 
those  great  words  of  the  Churcli's  Head,  which  illumine  his  personal 
mission.  "  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up : 
and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  stood  up  for  to  i*ead.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  *'  Now  when 
John  bad  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  and  said  unto  him — Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  shew 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them." 

The  Master's  mission  was  to  heal  the  sickness  and  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing and  sin  of  earth,  in  the  power  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  was  to 
continue  his  work,  slowly  developing  "  the  regeneration  "  of  all  things, 
in  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  His  credentials  were  the  signs  of 
his  power  to  effect  this  herculean  labor.  The  Church's  work  must 
then  be  the  carrying  on  of  his  task  of  social  regeneration ;  a  labor  of 
practical  philanthropy  led  up  into  the  heights  of  spiritual  re-formation  ; 
and  the  "  notes  "  of  a  true  church  will  lie  in  its  possession  of  the  Master's 
power  to  further  the  slow  evolution  of  the  better  order.  If  only  to 
make  earth  the  nursery  for  the  heavens  it  must  be  put  into  order,  the 
frightful  ills  of  civilization  be  healed,  the  dreadful  disorders  of  society 
be  righted,  and  man  be  breathed  out  into  the  son  of  God.  The  mag- 
nificent aspiration  of  St.  Paul  is  the  ideal  unto  which  all  church  work 
yearns — "Till  we  all  come,  (beggarlj',  diseased,  vicious,  malformed 
runts  of  humanity)  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man  (manhood)  )  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

Such  a  church  work  must  plainly  be  a  task  of  education.  And  unto 
this  form  of  philanthropy  every  labor  of  love  for  suffering  humanity 
is  coming  round.  The  experience  of  all  who  grapple  with  the  legion 
forms  of  social  ill  results  in  one  conclusion.    Prevention  is  better  than 
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cure;  and  prevention  is— education.  Sanitarians,  prison  reformers, 
temperance  advocates,  charity  administrators,  pastors,  all  alike  are 
joining  in  one  cry — educate.  We  grow  hopeless  of  making  over  again 
the  wrongly  made  up,  misshapen  monstrosities  charitably  called  men 
and  women,  and  feel  that  the  one  hopeful  work  is  in  seeing  that  the 
unspoiled  raw  material,  ever  coming  on,  is  better  made  up  in  the  start. 
Given  a  true  education  and  we  may  hope  for  a  true  manhood  and 
womanliood,  a  true  society  growing  steadily  towards  St.  Paul's  far  off 
ideal.  The  Church's  work  would  then  seem  to  be  that  which  the 
Master  outlined  in  his  parting  word — "Go  ye,  disciple  all  nations;" 
teach  men  in  the  life  of  the  perfect  man,  train  them  towards  tike  ideal 
manhood ; — a  charge  of  education. 

1.    Defects  of  the  People^ s  Schools. 

Education  of  one  sort  and  another  we  have  no  lack  of,  but  thought- 
ful people  are  coming  to  see,  that  which  the  wisest  educators  have 
known  for  no  little  time,  that  it  is  mostly  very  crude  and  raw.  Along 
with  the  conviction  that  education  is  the  solvent  of  the  social  problems, 
there  is  spreading  fast  and  far  the  conviction  that  we  have  not  yet 
educated  the  true  education ;  •  that  our  present  systems  are  viciously 
unsound  and  so  are  building  up  the  old  diseased  body  social  instead  oi 
the  new  and  healthy  organism  of  the  Coming  Man.  With  all  that  is 
good  in  our  People's  Schools  they  seem  lacking  in  certain  vital  elements. 
They  fail  to  provide  for  a  true  physical  culture,  which,  since  health  is 
the  capital  of  life,  is  the  prime  endowment  for  every  human  being. 
They  fail  also  to  provide  for  any  industrial  training.  Nearly  all  men 
and  a  large  minority  of  women  must  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  the 
majority  of  women  must  care  for  the  bread  their  husbands  earn.  The 
great  mass  of  men  and  women  must  be  chiefly  busied  with  manual 
work  in  the  field,  the  factory  or  the  house.  To  prepare  this  mass  of  men 
and  women  to  do  this  necessary  work  successfully  and  happily,  finding 
their  bread  in  it  honorably,  and  that  bread  of  thought  and  sentiment 
on  which  the  finer  part  of  their  beings  live  in  the  interest  it  calls 
forth — this  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  a  rational  education 
for  the  common  necessities  of  the  common  people ;  all  the  more  impera- 
tive since  the  old  time  apprenticeships  have  disappeared.  In  the 
absence  of  this  practical  training  all  ranks  of  labor  are  crowded  with 
incompetent  "hands,"  and  domestic  economy  is  caricatured  in  most 
homes ;  a  restless  discontent  with  manual  employments  is  pushing  a 
superficially  educated  mass  of  men  and  women  into  the  over  full 
vocations  supposed  to  be  genteel,  and  storing  up  slumberous  forces  of 
anarchy  among  the  workingmen ;  thus  sapping  health  and  wealth  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor  who  must  need  both. 

Then,  to  pass  by  other  grave  defects  best  behooving  professional 
educators  to  speak  of,  there  is  a  still  more  serious  lack  in  our  Common 
School  system  which  the  churches  are  naturally  quick  to  feeL    The 
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greatest  minds  have  always  united  in  the  view  bo  tersely  expressed  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  familiar  plirase,  "  Conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life." 
The  end  of  all  culture  must  be  character,  and  its  outcome  in  conduct. 
The  State's  concern  in  education  is  to  rear  virtuous,  law-abiding,  self- 
governing  citizens.  The  CLurch's  concern  is  not  something  different 
from  the  State's ;  it  is  the  same  plus  something  more.  She  too  seeks 
to  grow  good  subjects,  only  running  their  relation  to  Law  up  and  on ; 
men  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  State  and  Church  alike  would 
nurture  good  men,  for  this  world  or  the  next.  To  this  the  Church 
believes  with  the  State  that  moral  culture  is  needful,  but  she  believes 
also  that  religious  culture  is  none  the  less  needful.  The  churches, 
feel  the  need  of  supplementing  the  education  of  the  common  schools 
with  some  ampler  provision  for  moral  and  religious  training.  If  the 
homes  of  the  land  were  what  they  ought  to  be  they  would  supply  this 
lack.  But  because  of  the  utter  imperfection  of  education  in  the  past, 
they  are  unfortunately  far  from  being  seminaries  of  character.  Some 
other  provision  must  be  made. 

2.     Inaflequacy  of  Sunday  Schools  and  Parish  Schools, 

The  churches  have  utilized  a  simple  mechanism  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious education  in  the  Sundav-school.  No  word  from  one  who  owes  so 
much  to  this  institution  can  ever  detract  from  its  just  honor.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  an  indispensable  provision  for  our  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment It  is  doing  a  noble  work  which  else  were  left  largely  undone. 
But  its  best  friends  are  not  blind  to  its  limitations.  The  clergj^  generally 
are  painfully  aware  of  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the  great  task  it  has  as- 
sumed. Superintendents  and  teachers  feel  that  they  are  asked  to  make 
brick  without  being  supplied  with  straw.  For  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours,  on  one  day  of  the  week,  a  crowd  of 
children,  often  reaching  into  the  hundreds,  are  gathered  into  one  room, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  changing  corps  of  volunteer  teachers,  mostly 
very  young,  animated  generally  with  laudable  motives,  but  too  often  pain- 
fully unconscious  of  the  momentousness  of  the  task  they  have  lightly 
undertaken,  and  all  untrained  for  the  delicate  work  of  soul  fasljioning. 
As  a  svstem  of  education  in  Christian  character,  such  an  institution  is 
grotesquely  inadequate.  For  that  education. must  be  chiefly  a  nurture, 
a  tenderly  cherished  growth  under  the  right  conditions  duly  supplied ; 
a  training  rather  than  an  instruction,  a  daily  not  a  weekly  work.  The 
ideal  of  such  an  education  of  course  wull  be  the  stoiy  of  the  Perfect 
Man  ;  a  growth,  gently  nurtured,  in  a  pious  home,  at  the  knee  of  a  holy 
mother,  through  patient  years;  hastened  to  the  flower,  under  the  soft 
springtide  of  the  soul,  within  the  warmer  atmasphere  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  opening  consciousness  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  ?  " 
But  again  I  say  we  are  concerned  with  the  unideal  state  of  earth  to-day, 
whereon  homes  are  not  like  the  Nazarite  cottage  and  mothers  are  far 
below  the  stature  of  the  great  souled  Mary. 
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What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Something^  plainly,  the  churches  feel,  and 
are  sore  perplexed  as  to  what  that  something  is  to  be.  A  portion  of 
the  churches  seem  inclined  to  try  in  some  way  to  make  the  Common 
Schools  attend  more  carefully  to  moral  and  religious  education.  But 
how  to  do  it  does  not  yet  appear.  The  religious  phase  of  this  problem 
is  beset  with  baffling  perplexities.  Otliers  of  the  churches  are  tending 
m  the  direction  of  Parish  Schools.  But  these  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  the  State  Schools  in  mental  culture,  and  so  must  offer  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  land  the  choice  between  a  good  general  education  with  a 
defective  moral  and  religious  training,  and  a  good  moral  and  religious 
Jtraining  (possibly)  with  a  narrower  and  feebler  general  education.  The 
average  American  will  not  long  hesitate  in  that  alternative,  when  he 
can  relieve  his  conscience  by  falling  back  upon  the  Sunday-school.  Our 
people  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  system  of  State  schools,  and  will 
not  favorably  view  any  apparent  sectarian  opposition  to  them.  We 
need,  not  a  system  substituted  for  the  State  schools  and  benefiting  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  people,  but,  one  supplementing  the  State  schools 
and  benefiting  the  whole  people.  Is  such  a  system  discoverable  ?  And 
can  such  a  system  for  moral  and  religious  nurture  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  Common  Schools  also  in  the  other  defects  alluded  to,  the  lack 
of  physical  training  and  industrial  education  ? 

3.     Importance  of  Infancy, 

The  most  valuable  period  of  childhood  for  formative  purposes  is 
unclaimed  by  the  State.  The  richest  soil  lies  virgin,  un-preempted,  free 
for  the  Church  to  settle  upon  and  claim  for  the  highest  culture.  It  is 
no  new  secret  that  the  most  plastic  period  lies  below  childhood,  in 
infancy  proper.  Thoughtful  people  have  long  ago  perceived  that  the 
chief  part  of  all  human  learning  is  wrought  in  these  seven  years  ;  the 
greatest  progress  made,  the  largest  acquisitions  won,  the  toughest  diffi- 
culties overcome.  No  pretentious  culture  won  in  later  years  is  really 
half  so  wonderful  as  the  almost  unconscious  education  carried  on  in  the 
period  of  infancy.  Dame  Nature  is  busy  with  her  babes  and  has  them 
at  incessant  schooling.  From  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  they  are 
under  an  unceasing  series  of  lessons,  in  form  and  color,  in  weight  and 
resistance,  in  numbers  and.  relations,  in  sound  and  speech.  Every  sense 
is  being  called  into  exercise,  cultivated,  refined.  The  perceptions  are 
ever  at  work  observing,  comparing,  contrasting.  Mastery  is  being  won 
over  every  physical  power ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  feet  being 
trained  into  supple,  subtle  skill.  The  bewildering  fingermg  of  Ruben- 
stein  or  Von  Bulow  is  not  a  finer  discipline  than  the  games  of  the  active 
bov. 

The  sentiments,  the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  conscience  are  under- 
going a  corresponding  development  in  this  period  we  think  of  as  all 
idleness.  Here  and  there  we  get  hints  of  the  reach  of  infant  mind  in 
its  beautiful  thoughts,  its  fine   feelings,  its  ethical  distinctions,  its 
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religioas  musings.  The  vail  lifts  from  the  greatest  of  wonder  lauds,  iu 
which  we  all  lived  once  and  out  from  which  we  have  passed  through 
the  waters  of  the  river  Lethe.  AVe  tliiuk  lightly  of  tiie  inner  life  of 
infancy  because  we  know  so  little  of  it.  We  fancy  that  we  are  to  teach 
our  little  ones  religion.  At  the  best  we  cau  only  formulate  the  mystery 
which  lies  all  round  them,  vague  and  nebulous  but  profoundly  real. 
Below  the  best  we  succeed  in  botching  and  marring  the  divine  growth 
going  on  within  their  souls,  unseen  by  our  dim  eyes ;  in  imposing  our 
adult  conceptions  injuriously  on  souls  unprepared  for  them;  and  so 
make  the  windows  through  which  our  sin-seared  souls  see  light,  the 
shutters  closing  the  light  off  from  those  holy  innocents  whose  inner 
beings,  angel-wise,  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  heaven. 
Wordsworth's  ode  is  the  very  truth  of  the  spirit  world.  The  garden  of 
the  Lord,  where  Grod  himself  walks  amid  the  trees  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  is  behind  us  all ;  and  our  best  hope  is  to  climb  round  to  it  in  the 
"  lang  last,"  as  the  seer  visions  in  the  far  future  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual ;  when  having  been  converted  and  become  as  little  children 
we  enter  once  more  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For,  as  these  words 
remind  us,  it  is  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Lord  Christ  that 
teaches  us  to  view  in  childhood  the  spiritual  ideal. 

Infancy  then,  (the  first  seven  years),  is  the  most  vital  period  for  the 
formative  work  of  a  true  education,  whether  we  have  regard  to  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  and  spiritual  development.  Plato  saw  this  long 
centuries  ago.  "  The  most  important  part  of  education  is  right  train- 
ing in  the  nursery."     [Laws  1  :  643.] 

As  late  as  our  greatest  American  theologian — the  noblest  of  English 
theologians  himself  being  the  judge — this  view  reiterates  itself  with 
especial  reference  to  the  task  of  moral  and  religious  culture  the 
churches  have  in  hand.  Dr.  Bushnell's  "Christian  Nurture"  insists 
upon  the  prime  importance  of  infancy. 

4.     Educative  Function  of  Play. 

If  then  the  only  period  of  childhood  not  foreclosed  by  the  State  be 
precisely  that  which  is  most  hopeful  for  the  true  education,  the  educa- 
tion which  aims  for  something  like  an  integral  culture,  a  fashioning  of 
the  whole  manhood  into  health,  intelligence  and  virtue  buoyant  with 
the'  love  of  God,  the  question  becomes  one  of  technique.  How  are  we 
to  utilize  this  most  plastic  but  most  delicate  of  periods  ?  How  teach 
and  train  the  tender  lives  which  seem  unready  for  anything  but  play  ? 
All  high  and  serious  labor  upon  this  period  seems  ruled  out  by  the 
fractible  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  we  are  to  work.  These 
fragile  bodies  can  bear  little  fatigue,  these  tender  minds  can  bear  little 
strain,  these  delicate  souls  can  bear  little  public  handling  without 
spoiling.  "O,  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
written  !  " — must  we  not  hear  the  Spirit  of  Truth  still  sadly  whisper- 
ing? Centuries  since  did  not  the  teacher  sent  from  God  to  the  Greeks, 
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the  wisest  mind  of  the  wisest  people  of  antiquity,  tell  tbe  world — ii^ 
having  ears  to  hear,  they  would  hear — the  riddle  of  this  Sphinx  ? 

**■  Our  youth  should  be  educated  in  a  stncter  rule  from  the  first,  for 
if  education  becomes  lawless  and  the  youths  themselves  become  lawless, 
they  can  never  grow  up  into  vrell  conducted  and  meritorious  citizens. 
And  the  education  must  begin  with  their  plays.  The  spirit  of  law  must  be 
imparted  to  them  in  music,  and  the  spirit  ol  order  attending  them  in 
all  their  actions  will  make  them  grow ;  and  if  there  be  any  part  of  the 
state  which  has  fallen  down  will  i*aise  it  up  again/'    [Republic  4 :  425.] 

'^  According  to  my  view,  he  who  would  be  good  at  any  thing  must 
practice  that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both  in  sport  and  earnest, 
in  the  particular  manner  which  the  work  requires ;  for  example,  he 
who  is  to  be  a  good  builder,  should  play  at  building  children's  houses ; 
and  he  who  is  to  be  a  good  husbandman,  at  tilling  the  ground ;  those 
who  have  the  care  of  their  education  should  provide  them  when  3'oung 
with  mimic  tools.  And  they  should  learn  beforehand  the  knowledge 
which  they  will  afterwards  require  for  their  art.  For  example,  the 
future  carpenter  should  learn  to  measure  or  apply  the  line  in  play ;  and 
the  future  warrior  should  learn  riding,  or  some  other  exercise  for 
amusement,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  direct  the  children's 
inclinations  and  pleasures  by  the  help  of  amusements,  to  their  final 
aim  in  life.  .  .  .  The  soul  of  the  child  in  his  play  should  be  trained 
to  that  sort  of  excellence  in  which  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  he 
will  have  to  be  perfected."    [Laws  1 :  643]. 

Plainly  the  natural  activity  of  infancy  is  play,  and  as  plainly  the  only 
possible  education  in  this  period  must  be  through  play.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  of  Mother  Nature.  She  teaches  her  little  ones  all  the 
marvellous  knowledge  they  master  in  infancy  through  pure  play  of 
body  and  of  mind. 

So  far  from  play  being  at  all  inconsistent  with  learning,  the  best 
work  in  education  does  in  fact  take  on  the  character  of  play.  A  critic 
as  unsentimental  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  lays  down  the  law  that  all 
education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  tends  to  become  play.  He  tests  all 
methods  by  this  criterion — is  it  task  work  or  is  it  to  the  child  as  good  as 
play  ?  It  is  our  ignorance  of  child  nature,  our  poverty  of  invention,  our 
mechanicalness  of  method  wliich  leave  learning  mere  work.     All  learn- 

• 

ing  ought  to  be  spontaneous,  joyous.  Calisthenics  is  turning  into  a 
semi-dancing,  to  the  music  of  the  piano ;  natural  sciences  are  coming 
to  be  taught  through  excursions  in  the  field  and  wood,  and  by  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  ;  the  dry  drill  of  languages  is  brightening  into 
the  cheery  conversation  class ;  the  catechism  in  the  Sunday  school  is 
yielding  room  for  tbe  music  of  hymns  and  carols.  There  is  nothing 
incompatible  between  the  merry  play  of  the  nursery  and  the  school  into 
which  we  would  turn  it,  if  only  we  can  be  cunning  enough  to  devise  a 
subtle  illusion  wherein  as  the  children  think  they  are  only  playing  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  also  learning.    Leaving  them  their  free,  sponta- 
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neou3,  natural  impulses  of  playfulness,  we  may  then  lead  these  impulses 
up  into  a  system  which  shall,  with  benign  subtility,  unwittingly  to  the 
children,  school  them  in  the  most  important  of  knowledges,  train  them 
in  the  most  valuable  of  powers,  fashion  them  into  the  most  precious  of 
habits,  open  within  them  the  deepest  springs  df  eternal  life.  Only  for 
this  finest  and  divinest  of  pedagogies  we  must,  as  the  greatest  of  teach- 
ers has  taught  Us,  get  low  down  to  the  plane  of  the  little  ones,  and  our- 
selves become  as  children,  that  we  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
For  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  long  before  him  Lord  Bacon,  pointed 
out,  childlike  docility  of  soul  is  the  condition  of  entering  into  that 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  truth,  as  well  as  into  that 
which  is  goodness,  the  secret  of  philosophies  and  sciences  as  of  theologies 
and  life.  To  construct  the  true  system  of  child-schooling  we  must  be 
humble  enough  and  wise  enough  to  go  to  Mother  Nature's  Dame 
Schools  and  learn  her  science  and  art  of  infantile  pedagogy.  If  some 
genius,  child-hearted,  should  seriously  set  himself  to  study  sly  old 
Mother  N<^ture  in  her  most  trivial  actions,  patiently  watching  her 
most  cunningly  concealed  processes,  he  might  steal  upon  her  thus  and 
catch  theseciet  of  the  Sphinx's  nurturing  by  play,  and  might  open  for  us 
the  ideal  education  for  the  early  years  of  childhood.  And  this  is  just 
what  Frobel  did.  With  unwearied  patience  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  this 
childlike  teachableness  he  studied  the  plays  and  songs  of  mothers  and 
nurses  and  children  left  to  their  own  sweet  will,  till  divining  at  last  the 
principles  underlying  these  natural  methods  he  slowly  perfected  the 
kindergarten;  verifying  it  by  faithful  personal  experiment  and  be- 
queathing to  the  generations  that  should  come  after,  the  child-garden, 
the  sunny  shelter  wherein  in  happy  play  the  bodies,  minds  and  souls  of 
the  little  ones  should  beautifully  grow  out  into  health,  intelligence  and 

goodness. 

5.     Purifying  Injluencei  of  Happy  Play. 

Visitors  in  a  kindergarten  w^atch  its  occupations  and  leave  it  with 
the  sopi«what  contemptuous  criticism — oh  I  its  all  very  nice  and  pleas- 
ant, a  very  pretty  play. 

We*'*^  this  all,  the  Kindergarten  might  enter  a  strong  plea  on  its  own 
behal**  In  the  foul  tenements  and  the  dirty  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
great  cities  the  tainted  air  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  children, 
poisoning  their  blood,  sowing  their  bodies  with  the  seeds  of  disease, 
and  educating  the  helpless  hosts  who  crowd  every  market  place  of  labor, 
unfit  physically  to  contend  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  these  dull 
and  depressing  surroundings  a  gradual  stupefaction  is  stealing  over 
their  minds,  preparing  that  unintelligent  action  wherein  those  whom 
Carlyle  called  "  The  Drudges  "  are  taking  their  place  in  society  as  the 
human  tenders  of  our  super-human  machines.  In  the  sad  and  somber 
atmosphere  of  these  homes,  whose  joylessness  they  feel  unconsciously,  as 
the  cellar  plant  misses  the  light  and  shrivels  and  pales,  the  inner  spring 
of  energy  and  its  strength  of  character,  the  virtus  or  virtue  of  the 
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human  being  relaxes,  and  their  souls  become  flabby  and  feeble.  Lack- 
ing the  sunny  warmth  of  happiness  in  childhood  they  lack  through  life 
the  stored  up  latencies  of  spiritual  heat  which  feed  the  noblest  forces 
of  the  being.  "  We  live  by  admiration,  joy  and  love,"  Wordsworth 
says;  which  implies  that  we  may  die  by  joylessness. 

True,  the  child  nature  will  not  wholly  be  crushed  out,  and  in  the  most 
squalid  so-called  "  homes  "  in  the  saddest  streets  it  will  play  in  some-wise, 
though  it  is  literally  true  that  not  a  few  have  their  playfulness  smoth- 
ered within  them.  But  what  play !  How  dull  and  dreary,  how  coarse 
and  low, — imitation,  as  the  great  Greek  said  of  many  of  the  stage-plays 
of  children  of  a  larger  growth,  "  of  the  evil  rather  than  of  the  good  that 
is  in  them."  A  veritable  mis-education  in  play,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  street  plays  of  our  poor  quarters  too  sadly  know,  copying  the 
vile  words  and  brutal  manners  which  are  the  fashion  of  these  sections, 
feeding  the  prurient  fancies  which  ^Ir.  Ruskin  says  are  the  mental 
putresence  gendered  of  physical  filth  in  the  over-crowding  together  of 
human  beings.  The  play  not  as  of  the  children  of  the  Father  in 
Heaven  but  as  of  the  abducted  little  ones  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
reared  in  the  purlieus  of  their  false  father  the  Devil.  So  that  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  remark  contained  in  a  Report  of  a  cer- 
tain Children's  Asylum  in  London,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  thing  the 
matron  found  it  necessary  to  do  with  many  of  the  waifs  brought  into 
the  Home  was  to  teach  them  to  play  I 

If  only  the  little  ones  in  their  most  susceptive  years  are  gathered  in 
from  harmful  surroundings,  are  shielded  from  scorching  heats  and 
chilling  winds,  are  warded  from  the  wild  beasts  that  lurk  around  the 
valleys  where  the  tender  lambs  lie,  though  in  pastures  dry  and  by 
turbid  waters ;  if  only,  fenced  in  thus  from  the  hearing  of  harsh,  foul 
words,  and  from  the  seeing  of  brutalizing  and  polluting  actions,  they 
are  left  for  the  best  hours  of  each  day  to  disport  themselves  in  innocent 
and  uncontarainating  happiness  amid  these  "  pretty  plays,"  it  would  be 
an  inestimable  gain  for  humanity.  For  thus,  in  its  native  surround- 
ings, the  better  nature  of  each  child  would  have  a  chance  to  grow,  and 
the  angel  be  beforehand  with  the  beast,  when,  not  for  an  hour  on  Sun- 
days, but  alwaysy  their  angels  do  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

The  Lord  God  made  a  garden,  and  there  he  placed  the  man.  So  the 
sacred  story  runs,  deep-weighted  with  its  parable  of  life.  A  garden  for 
the  soul,  bright  and  warm  in  soft,  rich  happiness,  sunning  the  young 
life  with  "  the  vital  feelings  of  delight " — this  is  the  ideal  state,  or  as  we 
now  phrase  it  the  normal  environment,  for  child  growth.  As  much  of 
the  conditions  of  such  a  child-garden  as  can  be  secured  in  **  this  naughty 
world  "  is  the  first  desideratum  for  that  education  which  looks  on  towards 
the  second  Adam,  the  j>erfect  manhood,  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ.  To  open  such  Child  Gardens  and  to  place  therein 
loving,  sympathetic  women  to  mother  their  plays  and  keep  them  sweet 
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and  clean  and  gentle,  this  were  to  do  for  the  growth  of  the  Christ 
Child  a  work  worthy  of  the  Christian  churches. 

But  this  is  far  from  all  the  good  of  the  Child  Garden.  It  is  indeed 
only  its  outer  and  superficial  aspect,  in  which,  even  before  its  most 
carping  critics,  who  know  not  what  they  say  and  so  are  forgiven, 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Underneath  these  "  pretty  plays  " 
there  is  a  masterly  guidance  of  the  play  instinct  in  the  direction  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  culture.  They  are  faithful  reproductions  of 
Mother  Nature's  schooling  in  play,  and  every  part  of  the  carefully 
elaborated  system  has  a  direct  educative  value  in  one  of  the  three  lines 
in  which,  as  already  indicated,  our  State  system  seems  most  defective ; 
all  three  of  which,  in  differing  degrees  bear  upon  that  culture  of  char- 
acter wuth  which  the  Church  has  need  to  busy  herself,  in  disciplining 
men  into  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ. 

6.     Physical  Training  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its  Bearing  on  Character. 

The  kindergarten  plays  form  a  beautiful  system  of  calisthenics, 
adapted  for  tender  years,  and  filled  out  with  the  buoyancy  of  pure 
sportiveness.  The  marching,  the  light  gymnastic  exercises,  the  imita- 
tive games,  with  the  vocal  music  accompanying  them,  occupy  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  daily  session  in  an  admirable  physical  culture.  If 
ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  and  the  room  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a  sunny  room,  guarded  against  sewer  gas  and  other  *'  modem 
conveniences/*  this  physical  culture  ought  to  have  a  most  positive  and 
beneficent  influence  on  the  health  of  the  children.  If  a  good  substan- 
tial dinner  is  provided  for  them,  one  "  square  meal "  a  day  added  to 
the  pure  air  and  judicious  exercise  ought  to  lay  well  the  first  founda- 
tion, not  alone  of  material,  but  of  moral  success  in  life.  Health  is 
the  basis  of  character  as  of  fortune.  There  is  a  physiology  of  morality. 
Some  of  the  grossest  vices  are  largely  fed  from  an  impure,  diseased 
and  enfeebled  physique.  Drunkenness,  especially  among  the  poor,  is 
to  a  large  extent  the  craving  for  stimulation  that  grows  out  of  their 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  over-worked,  unsunned,  sewer  poisoned 
condition.  Lust  is  intensified  and  inflamed  by  the  tainted  blood  and 
the  over-tasked  nervous  system.  Purity  of  mind  grows  naturally  out 
of  purity  of  body.  Physiologists  understand  these  facts  far  better 
than  ethicists.  Then,  too,  lesser  vices  are  in  their  measure,  equally 
grounded  in  abnormal  physical  conditions.  Faults  of  temper,  irrita- 
bility, sullenness  and  anger  are  intimately  connected  with  low  health, 
the  under  vitalized  state  which  characterizes  the  city  poor. 

Perfection  of  character  implies  a  happy  physical  organization,  or 
that  masterfulness  of  soul  which  is  the  rarest  of  gifts.  Moderate  appe- 
tites, a  serene  disposition,  generous  feelings,  with  their  fellow  excel- 
lences, may  be  the  victory  of  the  exceptional  saints ;  but  they  may  also 
be  the  natural  endowment  of  the  healthy  common  people.  A  harmo- 
nious body  will  sublimate  the  finer  qualities  of  the  soul.    In  man,  as 
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ill  the  animals,  when  we  see  such  physical  organizations  we  look  to  find 
such  moral  natures.  Axiomatic  as  this  is,  ft  none  the  less  needs  to  be 
reiterated  iu  the  ears  of  moral  and  religious  teachers.  To  claim  this 
is  to  raise  no  question  concerning  the  relative  priority,  in  genesis  or  in 
importance,  of  body  or  mind.  Even  if  the  body  be,  as  I  certainly 
hold,  the  material  envelope  drawn  around  the  Bpirit,  molded  and 
fashioned  by  the  quality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  prime  concern  be  there- 
fore with  the  vital  energy  and  purity  of  the  spirit ;  still  according  to 
the  materials  supplied  in  food  and  air,  will  the  body  thus  organized  be 
determined,  and  its  reflex  influence  tell  imperiously  upon  the  inner 
being.  In  striving  to  grow  healthful  souls  we  must,  to  this  very  end, 
grow  healthful  bodies.  While  feeding  assiduously  the  forces  of  con- 
science and  affection  and  will,  we  must  largely  feed  them  indirectly, 
by  filling  the  physical  reservoirs  on  which  these  virtues  need  must  draw 
with  sweet,  clean,  pure,  full  tides  of  life.  The  Church  must  learn  a 
lesson  from  its  Master,  and  be  at  once  Good  Physician  and  Merciful 
Savior;  restoring  health  as  well  as  remitting  sin.  And  the  beginning 
of  this  dual  work  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  some  such  system  of  infantile 
physical  nurture,  carried  on  under  the  name  and  iu  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  churches  are  all  more  or  less  busied  with  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor.  Will 
it  not  tell  more  on  the  work  of  saving  men  out  of  sin  to  i)ut  the  money 
spent  in  alms  to  adults^argely  misapplied  and  nearly  always  harmful 
to  the  moral  fiber — into  a  culture  of  health  for  the  children  ? 

7.     Industrial  Training  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its  Bearing  on  Character. 

The  kindergarten  plays  form  a  most  wise  system  for  culturing  the 
powers  and  dispositions  which  lay  the  foundation  for  successful  indus- 
trial skill ;  and  this  also  bears  directly  upon  the  supreme  end  of  the 
Church's  work — the  turning  out  of  good  men  and  women. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  kindergarten  in  a  system  of  indus- 
trial education  is  recognized  in  Germany,  and  must  soon  be  perceived 
here.  The  natural  instinct  of  childhood  to  busy  itself  with  doing 
something,  its  spontaneous  impulse  to  be  making  something,  is  in  the 
kindergarten  discerned  as  the  striving  of  that  creative  power  which  is 
mediately  in  man  as  the  child  of  God.  It  is  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  Pricking  forms  of  geometrical  figures  and  of  familiar 
objects  on  paper,  weaving  wooden  strips  into  varied  designs,  folding 
paper  into  pretty  toys  and  ornaments,  plaiting  variegated  strips  of  paper 
into  ingenious  and  attractive  shapes,  modeling  in  clay — these,  with  other 
kindred  exercises,  "  pretty  play  "  as  it  all  seems,  constitute  a  most  real 
education  by  and  for  work.  By  means  of  these  occupations  the  eye  is 
trained  to  quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  observation,  the  hand 
to  deftness  of  touch  and  skill  of  workmanship,  such  as  a  child  may  win, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  roused  and  cultivated,  the  fancy  fed  and  the 
imagination  inspired,  the  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened,  original- 
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ity  stimulated  by  often  leaving  the  children  to  fashion  their  own  designs, 
while  habits  of  industry  are  inwrought  upon  the  most  plastic  period  of 
life,  and  the  child  accustomed  to  find  his  interest  and  delight  in  work, 
and  to  feel  its  dignity  and  nobleness.  How  directly  all  this  bears 
upon  the  Labor  Problem,  the  vexed  question  of  philanthropy,  is  patent 
to  all  thoughtful  persons.  Every  market  place  is  crowded  with  the 
huiigiy  host  bitterly  crying  "no  man  hath  hired  us,"  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  no  man  can  hire  tliem  save  as  a  charity.  For  skilled  work- 
men and  work-women  there  is  always  room  in  every  line.  Employers 
are  importing  trained  work  people  in  most  industries,  while  all  around 
lies  this  vast  mass  of  people  who  never  were  taught  to  find  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  life  in  doing  thoroughly  their  bit  of  daily  work. 

Simply  as  a  question  of  the  prevention  of  suffering,  the  immediate 
step  to  be  taken  by  those  who  would  wisely  help  their  poorer  brothers 
is  the  provision  of  schools  for  technical  training  in  the  handicrafts,  such 
as  exist  notably  in  Paris  and  in  parts  of  Germany.  And  as  the  place  to 
begin  is  at  the  beginning,  any  attempt  to  construct  such  a  system  of 
industrial  education  should  start  with  the  training  of  early  childhood  in 
the  powers,  the  habits  and  the  love  of  work,  as  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Peabody's  open  letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  arguing  for  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 
was  thoroughly  wise.  In  so  far  as  education  solves  the  problem,  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  first  word  of  the  answer  yet  spelled  out. 

But  the  Labor  Problem  is  not  only  the  dark  puzzle  of  want,  it  is,  in 
large  measure  also,  the  darker-  puzzle  of  wickedness.  Want  leads  to 
very  much  of  the  wickedness  with  which  our  courts  deal.  The  preven- 
tion of  suffering  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevention  of  a  great  deal  of 
sinning.  How  much  of  the  vice  of  our  great  cities  grows  directly  out 
of  poverty,  and  the  lo6  poverty  finds  for  itself.  Drunkenness  among 
the  poor  is  fed  not  only  from  the  physical  conditions  above  referred  to, 
but  from  the  craving  for  social  cheer  left  unsupplied  in  the  round  of 
long,  hard  work  by  day,  and  dull,  depi*essing  surroundings  by  evening. 
Who  that  kuows  anything  of  the  most  pitiable  class  our  communities 
show  does  not  know  whence  and  how  their  ranks  are  chiefly  recruited. 
Of  old  the  fabled  city,  to  save  its  homes  from  being  devoured,  chose  its 
fairest,  noblest  and  best  to  offer  up  in  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
bound  Andromeda  to  the  rocks  a  victim  for  the  monster  of  the  sea. 
Our  cities  send  press-gangs  through  the  humbler  quarters,  entrap 
their  hungry  daughters  with  baits  of  food,  their  struggling  work  girls, 
mis-educated  to  the  ambition  of  becoming  ladies,  with  seductive  snares 
of  ease  and  luxury  and  gentility,  and  bind  their  poor  maidens  to  the 
rocks  of  pitiless  publicity  with  chains  forged  from  poverty,  welded  in 
famine,  and  riveted  with  sham  pride ;  and  thus,  so  say  our  wise  men, 
preserve  our  homes  intact.  To  eke  out  the  insufficient  wages  of 
unskilled  work  there  is  one  resource  for  working  girls.  To  realize  the 
day-dream  of  the  fine  lady  there  is  the  whispered  temptation  of  the 
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Spirit  of  Evil.  If  the  church  would  preserve  the  virtue  so  earnestly 
inculcated  u].>oa  its  Sunday-school  children,  it  must  uot  rest  with  inspir- 
ing tiie  right  spirit,  it  must  impart  the  power  to  fashion  the  right  condi- 
tions for  virtuous  life.  It  must  not  only  teach  the  children  to  pray 
'^  Liead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  "  it  must  train  them  eo  as  to  lead  them 
out  of  temptation. 

Xor  is  it  only  a  negative  good  thus  won  for  character  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  industrial  education.  The  more  manly  a  boy  is  made, 
the  stronger  he  becomes  for  all  good  aims,  the  larger  the  store  of 
reserved  forces  on  which  he  can  draw  if  he  really  seeks  to  win  a  noble 
character.  The  more  of  "  faculty,"  as  our  New  England  niotliers 
called  efficiency,  a  girl  is  endowed  with,  the  robuster  is  her  strength- 
fulness  of  soul ;  every  added  power  of  being  ganisoning  her  spirit  with 
a  larger  force  for  the  resistance  of  evil.  The  mastery  of  the  body,  the 
culture  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  carried  on  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  skilled  worker,  finding  delight  and  pride  in  doing  the  daily  work 
well,  help  mightily  towards  the  supreme  end  of  life.  Patience,  perse- 
verance, strength  of  will,  sound  judgment,  the  habit  of  going  through 
with  a  thing — these  all  tell  on  the  great  job  the  soul  takes  in  hand. 
A  number  of  years  since  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  on  The  Artist 
and  The  Artisan  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  necessity, 
not  only  on  economic  but  on  ethical  grounds,  of  investing  labor  with 
dignity  and  clothing  it  with  delight;  of  filling  out  the  common  tasks  of 
the  artisan  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  transfiguring  manual 
labor  into  a  spiritual  education.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  for  years  preach- 
ing sternly  this  new  gospel.  lie  finds  in  it  a  clue  to  the  discontent  and 
consequent  demoralizatiou  of  the  mass  of  our  unintelligent  and  thus 
uninterested  labor,  which  turns  from  its  ordained  springs  of  daily  joy, 
finding  them  empty,  to  drink  of  the  turbid  streams  which  flow  too  near 
to  every  man. 

Again  the  ancient  parable  speaks  unto  us.  In  the  garden  the  Lord 
God  placed  the  man  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  The  divine  education  of 
man  is  through  some  true  work  given  him  to  do.  While  Jie  does  that 
well,  finding  his  delight  in  it,  all  goes  well.  Sin  enters  when,  discon- 
tented with  the  fruit  thnt  springs  up  beneath  his  toil,  he  covets  that 
which  grows  without  his  toil.  The  use  of  the  world  as  abusing  it^  in 
drunkenness  and  lust  and  every  prostitution  of  natural  appetite,  is  found 
in  the  classes  whose  joy  is  not  in  their  work,  either  as  having  no  work 
to  do,  or  as  despising  that  which  is  necessarily  done. 

One  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  creations  of  the  lamented  George 
Eliot  was  Adam  Bede,  the  carpenter  whose  work-bench  was  his  lesson- 
book,  whose  daily  tasks  were  his  culture  of  character,  and  whose  com- 
mon labor  of  the  saw  and  chisel  fashioned  thus  a  noble  manhood.  Is 
not  this  the  inner  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  world*s  Savior  came  not 
as  the  princely  heir  of  the  throne  of  the  Sakya-Mnnis,  in  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  royal  city  of  Kapilavastu,  but  as  the  carpenter's  son  in 
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the  cottage  of  Nazareth?  So  that  again  we  see  the  need  that  the 
churches  should  make  a  Child  Garden,  and  place  the  infant  Adams 
therein  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

8.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Laws  of  the  Kindergarten . 

And  thus  we  come  at  last  to  the  crux  of  the  case.  The  Kindergarten 
is  a  system  of  child  occupation,  a  curriculum  of  play,  looking  straight 
on  to  the  supreme  end  of  all  culture — character  ;  a  child-garden  whose 
fruitage  is  in  the  spirit  flowering  induced  therein,  beautiful  with  the 
warm,  rich  colors  of  morality,  fragrant  with  the  aromatic  ir cense  of 
religion.  It  is  essentially  a  soul-school,  reproducing  on  a  smaller  scale 
God's  plans  of  education  drawn  large  in  human  society. 

The  little  ones  just  out  of  their  mother's  arms  are  gj^thered  into  a 
miniature  society,  with  the  proper  occupations  for  such  tender  years,  but 
with  the  same  drawing  out  of  affection,  the  same  awakening  of  kindly 
feeling,  the  same  exercise  of  conscience  in  ethiccal  discriminations,  the 
same  development  of  will,  the  same  formation  of  habits,  the  same 
calling  away  from  self  into  others,  into  the  larger  life  of  the  community, 
which,  in  so  far  as  civilization  presents  a  true  society,  constitutes  the 
education  of  morality  in  *  Man  writ  large.*  Morality  is  essentially, 
what  Maurice  called  it  in  his  Cambiidge  Lectures,  **  Social  Morality." 

An  order  is  established  round  about  the  little  ones,  environing  them 
with  its  ubiquitous  presence,  constraining  their  daily  habits,  impress- 
ing itself  upon  their  natures  and  moulding  them  while  plastic  into 
orderliness.  Certain  laws  are  at  once  recognized.  They  are  expected 
to  be  punctual  to  the  hour,  regular  in  coming  day  by  day,  to  come  w.ith 
washed  hands  and  faces  and  brushed  hair,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Kin- 
dergartner  etc.  A  sense  of  law  thus  arises  within  their  minds.  It 
steals  upon  them  through  the  apparent  desultoriness  of  the  occupations, 
and  envelopes  their  imaginations  in  that  mystery  of  order  wherein, 
either  in  nature  or  in  man,  is  the  world-wide,  world-old  beginning  of 
religion ;  while  moulding  their  emotions  and  impulses  into  the  habi- 
tudes of  law  wherein  is  the  universal  beginning  of  morality. 

All  of  the  special  habitudes  thus  induced  tell  directly  and  weightily 
upon  the  formation  of  character;  so  much  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness and  the  care  of  the  person  in  general.  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  "  ran  the  old  saw,  with  a  wisdom  beyond  the  thought  of  most 
of  those  who  glibly  quote  it  in  their  missions  of  charity  to  the  homes  (?) 
of  poverty,  wherein  to  bring  any  true  cleanliness  needs  nothing  less 
than  a  new  education.  Cleanliness  is  essential  to  health,  the  lack  of 
which  saw,  as  already  hinted,  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  temptations 
of  the  poor.  It  is  equally  essential  to  that  self  respect  wherein  anibition 
and  enterprise  root,  and  out  of  which  is  fed  that  sense  of  honor  which 
80  mightily  supports  conscience  in  the  cultured  classes.  It  is  also, 
under  the  all-pervading  law  of  correspondences  which  Swedenborg  has 
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done  most  to  open,  inseparably  inter-linked  witli  purity,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  soul.  Physiology  and  psychology  run  into  each  other 
undistinguishably  in  a  being  at  once  body  and  spirit,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  soul  is  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  is  in  turn 
largely  determined  by  it.  To  care  for  the  purity  and  decency  of  the 
temple  used  to  be  priestly  service.  To  care  for  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  still  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  task  of  the  sanitarian  sex- 
ton but  as  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  priesthood;  not  a  policing  of 
the  building  but  a  religious  service  in  the  building,  an  instruction  in 
purity,  a  worship  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 

9.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Mannen  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  school  of  manners.  One  smiles 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  back-woods  log  school-house  where  the 
gawky  lad  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taught  manners.  But  indeed  is  not 
this  bound  up  with  any  good  training  of  character?  The  noblest 
schools  of  manhood  have  always  laid  great  stress  upon  manners; 
whether  it  has  been  the  Spartan  discipline  of  youth  in  respect  to  their 
elders,  through  every  attitude,  as  the  expression  of  that  reverence 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  bond  of  soeiety ;  or  the  training  of  noble  lads 
in  the  days  of  Chivalry  to  all  high  bred  courtesy  and  gentle-manliness, 
as  the  soul  of  the  true  knight  whose  motto  should  be  noblesse  oblige. 
Goethe  in  his  dream  of  the  ideal  education,  in  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  made 
the  training  of  youth  in  symbolic  manners  a  conspicuous  feature. 
So  great  a  legislator  as  Moses  was  not  above  ordering  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  his  all  embracing  scheme  of  State  education ; 
*^  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  whom  I  cast  out 
from  before  you."  So  scientific  a  critic  as  Herbert  Spencer  finds  in 
manners  the  outcome  of  a  people's  social  state,  t.  e.  of  its  moral  state. 
True,  the  manners  may  be  the  superficial  crust,  the  hardened  conven- 
tionalities which  neither  express  nor  cherish  the  inner  spirit,  but  so 
may  ritual  religion,  the  manners  of  the  soul  with  God,  become  wholly 
formal  and  dead.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  decry  the  ritual  of  religion, 
nor  should  we  any  more  depreciate  the  ritual  of  morality,  manners. 
The  aim  of  the  true  educator  should  be  to  find  the  best  ritual  of  mor- 
ality and  spiritualize  it ;  present  it  always  lighted  up  with  the  ethical 
feeling  of  which  it  is  the  symbolic  expression.  The  homes  of  really 
cultured  and  refined  people  carry  on  this  work,  among  the  other 
educational  processes  which  Emerson  says  are  the  most  important  as 
being  the  most  unconscious.  For  the  children  of  tlie  very  poor,  whose 
homes  are  rough  and  rude,  unsoftened  by  grace,  unlighted  by  beauty, 
uninspired  by  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness,  unadorned  by  living  pat- 
terns of  cultured  courtesy,  the  need  is  supplied  in  the  Kindergarten,  the 
society  of  the  petite  monde.  Herein  the  little  ones  have  before  them 
daily,  in  the  persons  of  the  Kindergartner  and  her  assistants,  a  higher 
order  of  cultivation,  all  whose  ways  take  on  something  of  the  refine- 
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ment  that  naturally  clothes  the  lady ;  and,  seen  through  the  atmosphere 
of  affection  and  admiration  which  surround  them,  are  idealized  before 
the  little  ones  into  models  of  manners,  which  instinctively  waken  their 
imitativeness  and  unconsciously  refine  them  and  render  them  gentle, 
a  very  different  thing  from  genteel.  To  the  Kindergartner  is  drawn  the 
respect  and  deference  which  accustom  the  children  to  tliat  spirit  which 
a  certain  venerable  catechism  describes  as  the  duty  of  every  child  ;  an 
ideal  we  may  pray  not  yet  wholly  antiquated  in  these  days  of  democ- 
racy, where  evei*y  man  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor  and  a 
little  better  too,  if  the  hierarchy  we  find  in  nature  is  still  any  type  of 
the  divine  ordinations  or  orderings  of  society :  **  My  duty  towards 
my  neighbor  is  ...  to  love,  honor  and  succor  my  father  and 
mother,  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority,  to  submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors',  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters." 

Among  themselves  in  the  daily  relations  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  its 
plays  and  games,  the  children  are  taught  and  trained  to  speak  gently, 
to  act  politely,  to  show  courtesy,  to  allow  no  rudeness  or  roughness  in 
speech  or  action.  The  very  singing  is  ordered  with  especial  reference 
to  this  refining  influence,  and  its  soft,  sweet  tones  contrast  with  the 
noisy  and  boisterous  singing  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  Sun- 
day-school not  only  aesthetically  but  ethically. 

The  importance  given  to  music  in  the  Kindergarten,  where  every- 
thing that  can  be  so  taught  is  set  to  notes  and  sung  into  the  children, 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  hints  given  by  the  greatest  thinkers,  from 
Plato  to  Goethe,  as  to  the  formative  power  of  music.  One  who  knows 
nothing  of  these  hints  of  the  wise,  and  who  had  never  reflected  upon 
the  subject,  in  watching  a  well  ordered  Kindergarten  would  feel 
instinctively  the  subtle  influence  of  sweet  music  in  softening  the 
natures  of  the  little  ones,  in  filling  them  with  buoyant  gladness,  in 
leading  tliem  into  the  sense  of  law,  in  harmonizing  their  whole 
natures.  I  remember  a  late  occasion  when  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  and  felt  the  words  of  the  masters,  long  familiar  to 
me,  open  with  udsuspected  depth. 

10.     Moral  Culture  in  the  Nurture  of  Unselfishness, 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  schooling  in  all  the  altruistic 
dispositions, — to  use  the  rather  pretentious  phraseology  of  our  later 
ethical  philosophers,  in  lieu  of  any  better  expression — an  education  of 
the  individual  out  of  egoism,  self-ism  and  the  selfishness  into  which  it 
rapidly  runs ;  an  instruction  in  the  principles,  and  a  training  in  the 
habits  of  those  duties  each  one  owes  his  neighbor,  which  constitute 
morality.  As  in  the  association  which  civilization  begins,  and  in  whose 
increase  civilization  develops,  so  in  this  miniature  society,  individuali- 
ties are  brought  together  from  their  separate  homes  in  a  common  life, 
a  community  whose  occupations,  aims  and  interests  are  one ;  where  the 
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done  most  to  open,  inseparably  inter-linked  witli  purity,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  soul.  Physiology  and  psychology  run  into  each  other 
undistinguishably  in  a  being  at  once  body  and  spirit,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  soul  is  expi-essed  in  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  is  in  turn 
largely  determined  by  it.  To  care  for  the  purity  and  decency  of  the 
temple  used  to  be  priestly  service.  To  care  for  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  still  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  task  of  the  sanitarian  sex- 
ton but  as  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  priesthood ;  not  a  policing  of 
the  building  but  a  religious  service  in  the  building,  an  instruction  in 
purity,  a  worship  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 

9.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Manners  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  school  of  manners.  One  smiles 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  back-woods  log  school-house  where  the 
gawky  lad  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taught  manners.  But  indeed  is  not 
this  bound  up  with  any  good  training  of  character?  The  noblest 
schools  of  manhood  have  always  laid  great  stress  upon  manners; 
whether  it  has  been  the  Spartan  discipline  of  youth  in  respect  to  their 
elders,  through  every  attitude,  as  the  expression  of  that  reverence 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  bond  of  soeiety ;  or  the  training  of  noble  lads 
in  the  days  of  Chivalry  to  all  high  bred  courtesy  and  gentle-manliness, 
as  the  soul  of  the  true  knight  whose  motto  should  be  noblesse  oblige. 
Goethe  in  his  dream  of  the  ideal  education,  in  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  made 
the  training  of  youth  in  symbolic  manners  a  conspicuous  feature. 
So  great  a  legislator  as  Moses  was  not  above  ordering  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  his  all  embracing  scheme  of  State  education ; 
*^  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  whom  I  cast  out 
from  before  you."  So  scientific  a  critic  as  Herbert  Spencer  finds  in 
manners  the  outcome  of  a  people's  social  state,  t.  e.  of  its  moral  state. 
True,  the  manners  may  be  the  superficial  crust,  the  hardened  conven- 
tionalities which  neither  express  nor  cherish  the  inner  spirit,  but  so 
may  ritual  religion,  the  manners  of  the  soul  with  God,  become  wholly 
formal  and  dead.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  decry  the  ritual  of  religion, 
nor  should  we  any  more  depreciate  the  ritual  of  morality,  manners. 
The  aim  of  the  true  educator  should  be  to  find  the  best  ritual  of  mor- 
ality and  spiritualize  it ;  present  it  always  lighted  up  with  the  ethical 
feeling  of  which  it  is  the  symbolic  expression.  The  homes  of  really 
cultured  and  refined  people  carry  on  this  work,  among  the  other 
educational  processes  which  Emerson  says  are  the  most  important  as 
being  the  most  unconscious.  For  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  whose 
homes  are  rough  and  rude,  unsoftened  by  grace,  unlighted  by  beauty, 
uninspired  by  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness,  unadorned  by  living  pat- 
terns of  cultured  courtesy,  the  need  is  supplied  in  the  Kindergarten,  the 
society  of  the  petite  monde.  Herein  the  little  ones  have  before  them 
daily,  in  the  persons  of  the  Kindergartner  and  her  assistants,  a  higher 
order  of  cultivation,  all  whose  ways  take  on  something  of  the  refine- 
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ment  that  naturally  clothes  the  lady ;  and,  seen  through  the  atmosphere 
of  affection  and  admiration  which  surround  them,  are  idealized  before 
the  little  ones  into  models  of  manners,  which  instinctively  waken  their 
imitativeness  and  unconsciously  refine  them  and  render  them  gentle, 
a  very  different  thing  from  genteel.  To  the  Kindergartiier  is  drawn  the 
respect  and  deference  which  accustom  the  children  to  that  spirit  which 
a  certain  venerable  catechism  describes  as  the  duty  of  every  child  ;  an 
ideal  we  may  pray  not  yet  wholly  antiquated  in  these  days  of  democ- 
racy, where  every  man  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor  and  a 
little  better  too,  if  the  hierarchy  we  find  in  nature  is  still  any  type  of 
the  divine  ordinations  or  orderings  of  society :  **  My  duty  towards 
my  neighbor  is  ...  to  love,  honor  and  succor  my  father  and 
mother,  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority,  to  submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors',  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters." 

Among  themselves  in  the  daily  relations  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  its 
plays  and  games,  the  children  are  taught  and  trained  to  speak  gently, 
to  act  politely,  to  show  courtesy,  to  allow  no  rudeness  or  roughness  in 
speech  or  action.  The  very  singing  is  ordered  with  especial  reference 
to  this  refining  influence,  and  its  soft,  sweet  tones  contrast  with  the 
noisy  and  boisterous  singing  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  Sun- 
day-school not  only  aesthetically  but  ethically. 

The  importance  given  to  music  in  the  Kindergarten,  where  every- 
thing that  can  be  so  taught  is  set  to  notes  and  sung  into  the  children, 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  hints  given  by  the  greatest  thinkers,  from 
Plato  to  Goethe,  as  to  the  formative  power  of  music.  One  who  knows 
nothing  of  these  hints  of  the  wise,  and  who  had  never  reflected  upon 
the  subject,  in  watching  a  well  ordered  Kindergarten  would  feel 
instinctively  the  subtle  influence  of  sweet  music  in  softening  the 
natures  of  the  little  ones,  in  filling  them  with  buoyant  gladness,  in 
leading  them  into  the  sense  of  law,  in  harmonizing  their  whole 
natures.  I  remember  a  late  occasion  when  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  and  felt  the  words  of  the  masters,  long  familiar  to 
me,  open  with  udsuspected  depth. 

10.     Moral  Culture  in  the  Nurture  of  Unselfishness. 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  schooling  in  all  the  altruistic 
dispositions, — to  use  the  rather  pretentious  phraseology  of  our  later 
ethical  philosophers,  in  lieu  of  any  better  expression — an  education  of 
the  individual  out  of  egoism,  self-ism  and  the  selfishness  into  which  it 
rapidly  runs ;  an  instruction  in  the  principles,  and  a  training  in  the 
habits  of  those  duties  each  one  owes  his  neighbor,  which  constitute 
morality.  As  in  the  association  which  civilization  begins,  and  in  whose 
increase  civilization  develops,  so  in  this  miniature  society,  individuali- 
ties are  brought  together  from  their  separate  homes  in  a  common  life, 
a  community  whose  occupations,  aims  and  interests  are  one ;  where  the 
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pleasures  of  each  one  are  bound  up  with  the  pleasures  of  his  fellows, 
his  own  desires  limited  by  the  desires  of  his  playmates,  his  self-regard 
continually  brought  into  conflict  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  self- 
regard  of  others,  and  he  is  taught  to  exercise  himself  in  thinking  of 
his  companions  and  to  find  a  higher  delight  than  the  gratification  of  his 
own  whims  in  the  gratification  of  othera*  wishes.  The  law  of  this  lit- 
tle society  is  the  Golden  Rule.  This  law  is  made  to  seem  no  mere  hard 
imposition  of  a  Power  outside  of  them  which  they  are  painfully  to 
obey,  but  the  pleasant  exposition  of  the  Good  Man  within  them,  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  which  they  can  happily  obey,  finding  that 
indeed  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  The  little  ones  are 
accustomed  in  their  plays  to  consult  each  other's  wishes  and  to  subor- 
dinate their  individual  likings  to  the  liking  of  some  friend.  "  What 
shall  we  play  now  ?  "  says  the  Kindergartner ;  and  up  goes  the  hand  of 
some  quick  moving  child — "  Let  us  play  the  farmer."  *'  Yes,  that  would 
be  nice,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  still  nicer  if  we  were  to  ask 
Fanny  to  choose  ?  She  has  been  away  you  know,  and  looks  as  tliough 
she  had  a  little  wish  in  her  mind.  I  see  it  in  her  eyes.  Would  n't  it 
be  the  happiest  thing  for  us  all  if  we  let  our  dear  little  sick  Fanny 
choose?"  And  this  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  kindlin.ess  instinct 
in  all  children,  but  repressed  in  all  from  the  start  by  the  barbarism 
into  which  the  neglected  nursery  runs  and  unto  which  the  competitive 
school  system  aspires,  draws  forth  the  ready  response,  "  Oh  !  yes,  let 
Fanny  choose."  Thus  the  little  ones  have  their  daily  lesson,  changing 
form  with  each  day,  but  recurrent  in  some  form  on  evei^y  day,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Master's  word  and  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

By  the  side  of  Johnny,  who  is  bright  and  quick  and  is  finishing  his 
clay  modeling  easily,  sits  Eddie,  who  is  slow  of  mind  and  dull  of 
vision  and  awkward  of  hand  and  can't  get  his  bird's  nest  done.  The 
Kindergartner  can  of  course  help  him,  but  a  whisper  to  Johnny  sets  his 
fingers  at  work  with  Eddie's  in  the  pleasure  of  kindly  helpfulness,  and 
the  dull  child  is  helped  to  hopeful  action,  while  the  bright  child  is 
helped  to  feel  liis  ability  a  power  to  use  for  his  brother's  good.  If  any 
joy  or  sorrow  comes  to  one  of  the  little  company  it  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  calling  out  the  friondly  and  fraternal  sympathy  of  all  the 
child  community.  "Have  you  heard  the  good  news,  children?  Mary 
has  a  dear  little  baby  brother,  ever  so  sweet,  too!  Aren't  we  all 
glad?  "  And  every  face  brightens  and  all  eyes  pparkle  with  the  quick 
thrill  of  a  common  joy.  "  Poor  dear  little  Maggie !  Is  n't  it  too  bad ! 
Her  papa  is  very  sick  and  she  can't  come  to  Kindergarten  to-day. 
She  is  sitting  at  home,  so  sad,  because  her  papa  suffers  so  much  and 
her  mamma  is  so  anxious.  Don't  we  all  feel  sorry  for  her?  And 
sha'  n't  we  send  word  to  her  by  Bessie,  who  lives  right  near  her,  that 
we  all  feel  so  sorry,  and  that  we  hope  her  papa  will  soon  be  well?" 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  such  occasion  of  calling  out  the 
sympathies  of  the  individual  children  into  the  feeling  of  a  larger  life 
in  common,  in  whic!i  they  are  members  one  of  another  and  share  each 
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other's  joys  and  sorrows.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ,"  may  not  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, but  is  written,  day  by  day,  in  living  ^nes  upon  the  inner  walls 
of  those  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  it  is  read  by  the  Spirit. 

11.     Moral  Culture  through  a  Life,  Corporate  and  IndiviJual, 

In  manifold  ways  each  day  also  brings  opportunities  of  impressing 
upon  the  little  ones  the  mutually  limitiug  rights  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  the  reciprocal  duties  each  one  owes  to  every  other  one 
with  whom  he  has  relations,  and  to  enforce  the  lesson,  "  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself."  A  sense  of  corporate  life  grows  up  within  this  minia- 
ture community,  which  floats  each  life  out  upon  the  currents  of  a 
larger  and  nobler  life.  Each  action  shows  its  consequences  upon 
others,  and  thus  rebukes  selfishness.  Each  little  being  is  bound  up 
with  other  beings,  with  the  whole  society,  and  his  conduct  affects  the 
rest,  changes  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  company.  Injustice  is  thus 
made  to  stalk  forth  in  its  own  ugliness,  falsehood  to  look  its  native  dis- 
honor, meanness  to  stand  ashamed  of  itself  in  the  condemning  looks 
of  the  little  community.  Justice  rises  into  nobleness,  truth  into  sacred- 
ness,  generosity  into  beauty,  kindness  into  charming  grace  as  their 
forms  are  mirrored  in  the  radiant  eyes  of  the  approving  company. 
That  very  deep  word  of  the  Apostle,  "Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another,"  grows  in  such  a  child 
community,  a  living  truth,  a  principle  of  loftiest  ethics ;  and  in  the 
sense  of  solidarity,  the  feeling  of  organic  oneness,  the  highest  joy  of 
goodness  and  the  deepest  pain  of  badness  becomes  the  perception  of 
the  influence,  mysterious  and  omnipotent,  which  each  atom  exerts  on 
the  whole  body,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

And  into  this  topmost  reach  of  social  morality  the  little  community 
of  the  kindergarten  begins  to  enter,  blessing  the  individuals  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  a  higher  social  state,  that  life  in  common  of  the 
good  time  coming. 

This  social  morality  is  cultured  at  no  cost  of  the  individuality.  The 
sense  of  a  life  in  common  is  not  made  to  drive  out  the  sense  of  a  life 
in  separateness,  in  which  each  soul  stands  face  to  face  with  the  aug^ust 
Form  of  Ideal  Goodness,  to  answer  all  alone  to  the  Face  which  searches 
him  out  in  his  innermost  being,  and  wins  him  to  seek  Him  early  and 
to  find  Him.  The  true  Kindergartner  is  very  scrupulous  about  lifting 
the  responsibility  in  any  way  from  the  conscience  of  the  child.  In 
these  appeals  to  the  better  nature  of  all,  it  is  that  better  nature  of 
some  child  which  is  left  to  decide  the  question,  only  helped  by  the  way 
she  puts  the  case.  Even  in  a  case  of  disobedience  to  her  command 
she  is  careful  not  bo  much  to  be  obeyed  as  to  be  obeyed  by  the  self-won 
Tictory  of  the  little  rebel,  who  is  given  time  to  get  over  his  sulk  and  to 
come  to  himself,  and  so  to  arise  and  say,  in  his  own  way,  "I  have 
sinned."  Nothing  in  the  whole  system  is  more  beautiful  than  thia 
effort  to  have  the  child  conquer  himself. 

46 
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Tlie  appeal  is  always  through  the  sympathies,  the  affections,  the 
imagination  to  the  sense  of  right  in  each  child,  to  the  veiled  throne 
where  silent  and  alone  Conscience  sits  in  judgment.  Only  it  is  an 
appeal  carried  up  to  this  final  tribunal  by  the  persuasive  powers  of 
social  sympathy,  the  approbation  of  one's  fellows,  the  judgment  in  its 
favor  already  pronounced  by  speaking  faces  and  glowing  eyes.  As 
society  affords  the  sphere  for  the  development  of  conscience,  so  it  fur- 
nishes the  most  subtle  and  jx)werful  motives  to  conscience,  and  the 
individual  life  is  perfected  in  the  life  in  common. 

12.     Moral  Culture  through  an  Atmosphere  nf  Love. 

An  atmosphere  of  love  is  thus  breathed  through  the  little  society  of 
the  Kindergarten  under  which  all  the  sweetness  and  graciousness  of 
the  true  human  nature,  the  nature  of  the  Christ  in  us,  opens  and  ripens 
in  beauty  and  fragrance.  All  morality  sums  itself  up  into  one  word — 
Love.  "Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  anotlier :  for  he  that 
loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in-  this  saying,  namely,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor, therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

To  teach  children  to  really  love  one  another,  to  feel  kindly,  gener- 
ous, unselfish  dispositions  towards  each  other,  and  to  act  ujwn  those 
dispositions,  is  to  write  the  whole  code  of  conduct  in  the  heart.  And 
plainly  this  is  not  a  matter  for  mere  precept.  It  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  the  most  eloquent  exhortiitions  of  Sunday-school  teachers  or  of 
pastors.  It  is  a  spirit  to  be  breathed  within  the  very  souls  of  the  little 
ones  in  their  tenderest  years,  from  an  atmosphere  charged  with  loving- 
ness.  This  is  what  makes  a  loving  mother  in  the  home  the  true 
teacher  of  character  in  the  true  school,  vastly  more  influential  than  the 
most  perfect  Sunday-school  or  the  most  wonderful  church.  And  the 
Kindergarten  is  only  a  vicarious  mothering  for  those  whose  homes 
lack  this  divine  nurturing,  a  brooding  over  the  void  of  unformed  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  a  loving  woman,  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos  and  smiling  to  see  it  "  very  good."  Nothing  that  can  help  this 
quickening  of  love  is  neglected  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  daily  work 
is  wrought  with  some  special  aim  in  view,  some  thought  of  affection  in 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  a  gift  for  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  aunt 
or  uncle,  perhaps,  unknown  to  them,  for  Kindergartner  or  for  pastor. 

As  I  write  I  lift  my  eyes  to  look  at  a  horse  pricked  out  on  white 
paper  and  framed  with  pink  paper  strips,  wrought,  with  what  patient 
toil  of  loving  fingers,  by  the  cutest  of  little  darkies,  the  baby  of  our 
Kindergarten,  for  his  pastor ;  and  duly  presented — not  without  being 
lifted  high  in  air  and  kissed  most  smackingly — to  me  on  our  last 
Christmas  celebration.  Thus  the  daily  toil  weaves  subtle  fibres  of 
affection  around  the  heart|  mo«[el8  the  soul  into  shape  of  gracious  loTe. 
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All  this  beautiful  moral  culture  is  wrought  through  the  happy  play 
of  the  Child-Garden,  with  a  minimum  of  talk  about  the  duty  of  these 
simple  virtues  and  with  a  maximum  of  influences  surrounding  the  chil- 
dren to  make  them  feel  the  happiness  and  blessedness  of  being  good. 
The  atmosphere  is  sunny  with  joy.  The  constant  aim  of  the  Kinder- 
garten b  to  fill  all  with  happiness.  Cross  looks  and  hard  words  are 
banished.  The  law  of  kindness  rules,  the  touch  of  love  conquers.  No 
work  is  allowed  to  become  a  task.  It  is  all  kept  plat/,  and  play  whose 
buoyancy  each  child  is  made  to  feel  inlieres  in  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  affection  and  goodness  which  breathes  through  the  Kindergarten. 
They  are  all  trying  to  do  right,  to  speak  truth,  to  show  kindness,  to  feel 
love,  and  there/org  all  are  happy.  Xow  to  be  thoroughly  happy,  over- 
flowingly  happy,  happy  with  a  warmth  and  cheeriness  that  lights  up 
life  as  the  spring  sun  lights  up  the  earth,  this  is  itself  a  culture  of  good- 
ness. It  is  to  fill  these  tender  beings  with  stores  of  mellow  feeling,  of 
rich,  ripe  affection  which  must  bud  and  blossom  into  the  flowers  of  the 
goodness  which  are  briefly  comprehended  under  the  one  name  of  Love. 

*'  Virtue  kindUs  at  t?ie  touch  qfjoy^** 
WTote  Mrs.  Browning,  knowing  well  whereof  she  wrote.  Joyousness 
pure  and  innocent  and  unselfish,  ovei'flowing  all  around  like  the  rich 
gladness  of  the  light,  is  the  very  life  of  the  children  of  God.  "  Thou 
meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness."  The  "  vital 
feelings  of  delight,"  of  which  Wordsworth  spake,  feed  the  vital  actions 
of  righteousness,  in  working  which  God  is  met.  The  happiness  the 
little  ones  have,  whose  angels  stand  ever  before  the  face  of  their  Father 
in  Heaven,  to  become  like  whom  is  to  enter  even  here  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  must  be  something  like  the  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right 
hand  for  evermore,  a  joy  which  expresses  and  which  feeds  the  purity 
and  the  goodness  of  the  children  of  the  Heaven-Father. 

Is  not  an  institution  which  provides  for  the  cultivation  of  such  social 
morality,  under  such  an  atmosphere  of  sunny  joy,  a  true  Child  Garden, 
for  the  growth  of  the  soul  and  its  blossoming  in  beauty  ? 

13.     Religious  Culture  in  the  Kindergarten, 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  school  of  morality  is 
equally  true  of  it  as  a  school  of  religion.  In  carrying  on  such  a  culture 
of  character  as  that  described  above,  the  Kindergarten  would  be  doing 
a  religious  work  even  though  no  formal  word  were  spoken  concerning 
religion.     It  would  be  culturing  the  spirit  out  of  which  religion  grows. 

Love  is  the  essence  of  religion.  All  forms  of  religion  in  their  high- 
est reach  express  this.  Christianity  positively  aflirms  it.  The  very 
being  of  the  Source  and  Fount  of  all  spiritual  life  is  essential  love; 
"  God  is  Love."  He  who  manifested  God  to  man  summed  the  whole 
law  in  two  commandments,  the  dual  sphered  forms  of  this  life  of  love 
in  man — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.    And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.    Thou  shalt  love  thj 
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neighbor  as  thyself.*'  Iii  tlie  order  of  nature,  lore  to  our  neighbor  pre- 
cedes and  prepares  for  love  to  God.  Mother  and  father,  brother  and 
sister  awaken  love  in  us,  drawing  it  out  toward  themselyes,  and  thns 
educating  the  soul  to  flow  up  in  love  unto  the  life  of  which  these  earthly 
affections  are  seen  to  be  but  the  shadows.  Human  affections  are  the 
syllables  which  when  put  togetlier  spell  out  the  love  of  God.  They  are 
the  strands  which  twine  together  into  the  ^  bands  of  a  man,  the  oord» 
of  love"  wherewith, 
"  The  vohoie  round  earth  i»  every  way  bound  by  gold  chains  (about  tie  feet  of  God,** 

They  are  pulse  beats  in  the  earthly  members  of  the  Eternal  Life 

which 

**  Throbs  at  the  centre,  heart-hearing  alway ;  *' 

the  Life 

•*  Whose  throbs  are  love,  whose  thrills  are  songs." 

The  love  of  the  dear  ones  in  the  home  is  not  something  oUter  than  the 
love  of  God,  to  be  contrasted  or  even  compared  with  the  love  we  cherish 
towards  the  Father  in  Heaven ;  it  is  part  of  that  love,  its  lower  forms, 
through  which  alone  we  climb  up  to  a  St.  Augustine's  passionate 
"  What  do  I  love  when  I  love  Thee,  O  my  God?"  "He  that  loveth 
not  liis  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen."  Every  true  love  is  the  respiration  from  the  soul  of 
man  of  the  inspiration  of  God  Himself,  the  Essential  and  Eternal  Love. 
Could  the  Church  succeed  in  making  its  members  so  live  that  it  should 
again  be  said — "  See  how  the  Christians  love  one  another  " — the  world 
would  own  a  new  inspiration  of  religious  life,  a  new  revelation  of 
religious  truth.  If  the  Kindergarten  succeeds  in  making  a  child- 
society,  filled  with  gentle,  kindly  affection,  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of 
love,  we  should  rest  persuaded  that  herein  it  was  working  the  "  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart "  for  the  higher  love,  to  open  duly  in  the  Temple  con- 
sciousness— "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's ; "  because  in 
the  flowing  up  of  these  springs  of  human  love  we  should  recognize, 
deep  down  below  consciousness,  the  tiding  of  the  Eternal  Love,  the  well 
of  water  springing  up  within  them  unto  everlasting  life. 

But  indeed  there  need  be  no  lack  of  direct  words  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  to  Him,  such  as  make  up  what  we  ordinarily  think  of  as 
religious  education.  The  Kindergarten  provides  for  a  natural  diild 
religion,  in  its  talks  and  songs  and  simple  prayers.  In  the  games 
wherein  the  little  ones  are  familiarized  with  the  processes  by  which 
man's  wants  are  supplied,  their  minds  are  led  up  to  see  the  Fatherly 
Love  which  thus  cares  for  the  children  of  earth.  Awe,  reverence, 
worship,  gratitude,  affection  are  suggested  and  inspired,  and  the  child 
soul  is  gently  opened  towards  the  Face  of  Holy  Love  shining  down 
over  it,  casting  its  bright  beams  deep  within  the  innocent  mind  in 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  dimly  trace.  Of  this  speech  about  God  there 
is  a  sparing  use,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  truest  teachers. 

George  McDonald  tells  how  Ranald  Bannerman's  father  never 
named  GOD,  till  one  rare,  high  moment,  when  nature  spread  her  spell 
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of  gladsome  awe,  and  invited  the  utterance  of  the  ineffable  name 
and  the  revelation  the  marriage  of  word  and  work  should  make. 

Glib  garrulity  about  God  is  the  vice  of  most  religious  teaching, 
**  falsely  so  called,"  the  bungling  job-work  of  spiritual  tyros  who  never 
should  be  set  upon  so  fine  a  task  as  the  culture  of  the  soul.  The 
simple  child-songs,  full  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  with  so  little  about  it, 
delicately  uplifting  the  tliought  of  the  little  ones  to  the  Fatherly  Good- 
ness ;  the  sacred  word  of  child-hearted  prayer  in  its  one  perfect  form, 
**  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, — "  as  the  old  rubric  would  have  ordered 
it,  "  said  or  sung "  in  the  opening  of  the  daily  session ;  envelop  the 
Kindergarten  in  a  gracious  sense  of  God,  subtle  as  the  atmosphere,  and 
like  it  pervasive  and  all  inspiring.  Frdbel  was  profoundly  religious 
himself,  and  sought  to  make  his  new  education  above  all  a  true  religious 
culture.  If  it  had  stopped  short  of  this  it  would  have  been  to  him 
maimed  and  mutilated.  But  he  was  too  humbly  true  to  Nature's 
mothering  to  spoil,  in  trying  to  improve,  her  gentle,  quiet,  unobtrusive 
ways  of  opening  the  child  soul  to  God.  He  knew  that  the  crowning 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  child  soul  must  bide  its  time,  and  cannot 
be  forced  without  deadly  injury.  He  knew  that  the  twelve  years  in 
the  home  go  before  the  hour  in  the  temple ;  are  the  rootings  for  that 
beautiful  flowering. 

To  create  such  an  atmosphere  around  the  tender  buds  of  being,  and 
enswathe  them  ere  they  consciously  open  to  know  God  with  the  felt 
presence  of  a  Fatherly  Goodness ;  to  teach  the  little  ones  their  duties 
one  to  another  as  brothers,  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  come  to  recog- 
nize them  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  common  children  of  this 
Fatherly  Love ;  to  guide  their  inquiring  minds  to  see  through  all  the 
law  and  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  nature  tlie  care  of  this  Fatherly 
Providence ;  to  lift  their  tiny  hands  in  simple,  daily  prayer  to  this 
Fatherly  Worshipfulness — is  not  this  a  beautiful  culture  of  essential 
religion  in  its  child  stage  ? 

14.     This  Complete  Ckild  Culture  the  Foundation  of  Church  Work, 

Combining  this  physical,  intellectual,  industrial,  moral  and  religious 
culture,  does  not  the  Kindergarten  become  a  veritable  Child-Garden, 
where  the  tender  saplings  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  well  started 
towards  symmetric,  rhythmically  rounded  wholeness,  or  holiness?  Is  it 
not  the  cradle  for  the  Christ  Child,  the  infancy  of  the  Coming  Man,  in 
whose  unspoiled  childhood  growing  normally  towards  perfection  "  The 
White  Christ,"  as  the  Norsemen  call  him,  the  pure,  clean,  holy  Image 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  is  to  be  "  formed  in  "  men,  to  be  "  born  in  " 
them,  till  "  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ?" 

I  make  no  exaggerated  plea  for  the  Kindergarten.  To  its  defects 
and  limitations  I  am  not  wholly  blind.  Its  imperfections,  however, 
are  not  serious,  its  limitations  are  no  valid  objection  to  it.  It  is  con- 
fessedly only  a  stage  in  education,  not  a  complete  systam.    But  that 
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stage  is  the  all  important  one  of  the  foundation.  True — **  and  pitj 
*tis,  'tis  true  " — we  have  no  series  of  such  Child-Gardens,  transplanting 
the  children,  stage  by  stage,  after  Nature's  plans,  on  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  After  this  fair  beginning  we  have  to  transfer  them  to 
schools  wholly  uncongenial,  not  only  to  the  best  life  of  body  and 
mind,  but  alas !  of  the  soul  also ;  where  competition  and  rivalry,  selfish 
ambition  for  priority  of  place,  hard  law  and  a  stem  spirit,  chill  and 
deaden  the  life  so  graciously  begun,  and  prepare  the  children  for  the 
false  society  of  strife  and  selfishness, " the  world"  which  "if  any  man 
love,  the  love  of  Ihe  Father  is  not  in  him."  Nevertheless,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  true  education  must  be  laid,  in  the  assurance  that  it  well 
laid  the  life  will  plumb  somewhat  squarer,  and  that  upon  it,  shaped 
and  ordered  by  its  better  form,  string  by  string,  the  layers  of  the  nobler 
education  must  rise,  lifting  humanity  towards  that  blessed  society  yet 
to  be  upon  the  new  earth  over  which  the  new  heavens  arch.  Its  mech- 
anique,  however  wonderfully  wise,  truly  carries  within  it  no  such  re- 
generating power  unless  a  living  soul  vitalizes  it.  As  a  mechanism,  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  known.  But  the  finest 
thing  about  it  is  the  imperious  demand  it  makes  for  a  true  personality 
at  the  centre  of  its  curious  coil.  No  other  system  of  education  is  so 
insistent  upon  the  necessity  of  a  soul  within  the  system,  depends  so 
absolutely  upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  recognizes 
this  subordination  of  method  to  spirit  so  frankly.  It  claims  for  itself 
that  its  mechanism  provides  a  true  means  for  the  exercise  of  personal 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  prevents  the  waste  of  mis- 
directed effort,  and  the  worse  than  waste  such  labor  always  leaves.  It 
then  seeks  out  and  trains  the  true  mothering  woman,  sympathizing 
with  children,  drawing  out  their  confidence  and  affection,  apt  to 
teach,  quick  to  inspire,  an  over-brooding  presence  of  love,  creative  of 
order  in  the  infantile  chaos.  The  mcichinery  can  be  worked  in  a 
woodenish  way  by  any  fairly  intelligent  woman.  It  can  be  success- 
fully worked  to  accomplish  its  grand  aims  only  by  a  noble  woman,  a 
vitalizing  personality.  The  Kindergarten  is  the  wonderful  body  of 
culture  whose  animating  soul  is  the  Kindergartner.  Its  power  is  that 
on  which  Christ  always  relied,  that  on  which  the  Church  still  leans — 
personal  influence  upon  individuals;  and  its  sphere  for  that  influence 
is  the  most  plastic  period  of  all  life.  The  women  whom  the  Kinder- 
garten seeks  to  win  to  its  cause  are  those  who  come  to  its  work  in  this 
spirit;  women  who  want  not  only  an  avocation,  a  means  of  winning 
bread  and  butter,  but  a  vocation,  a  calling  from  God  for  man. 

My  claim  for  the  Kindergarten  is  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  wise  sj's- 
tem  for  utilizing  the  most  valuable  years  of  childhood,  hitherto  left  to 
run  to  waste,  in  a  beautiful  provision  for  turning  the  play  instinct  of 
childhood  into  a  genuine  education  of  body,  mind  and  soul ;  that  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  really  iHtegral  culture,  a  culture  of  the  whole 
man,  i.  e.  of  holiness ;  that  it  specially  supplements  the  State  system 
of  education  in  the  points  where  it  is  most  lacking,  the  nurture  of 
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health  and  industrial  training ;  that  in  so  far  as  it  does  all  this  it  com- 
mends itself  most  strongly  U>  the  churches  as  a  branch  of  their  work, 
which  is  on  every  hand  tending  towards  education,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  those  unfavorable  conditions  for  character  which  the 
poor  find  surrounding  them,  in  their  low  health  and  their  incompe- 
tency for  skilled  work ;  and  that  above  all  this  it  avowedly  seeks,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  secure,  an  initial  culture  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion patterned  upon  nature's  own  methods,  i.  e.  God's  own  plans, 
whose  fruition,  if  ever  carried  on  through  successive  stages  into  adult 
life,  would  be  that  society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  in  the  Family 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  which  is  the  ideal  unto  which  the  Church 
slowly  works,  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

If  the  Church  be  sent  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  its  Lord,  by  disciplining  men 
into  the  name — the  truth,. the  life^-of  that  Head  of  the  new  Humanity, 
then  is  Church  Work  the  education  of  men  and  women  towards  that 
ideal  of  St.  Paul — "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

And  for  this  task  of  Christian  Education,  wherein  lies  Church  Work, 
the  foundation  must  be  laid — next  above  the  lowest  string  in  the 
building,  the  Family,  and  in  its  place  where  it  does  not  truly  exist — in 
some  system  of  Child  Culture,  under  the  laws  of  Nature  and  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  only  approach  to  such  a  system  the  world  holds 
to-day  is  the  Kindergarten.  Therefore  I  claim  it  as  the  fundamental 
Church  Work ;  the  Infant  School  of  the  Future ;  the  Child  Garden 
wherein  the  little  ones  of  the  poor  shall  grow  day  by  day  in  body, 
mind  and  soul,  towards  the  pattern  of  all  human  life. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  our  present  pretense  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation in  the  Sunday  School  will  be  viewed  as  the  mere  makeshift 
of  a  time  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  a  provisional  agency  await- 
ing the  coming  of  a  real  soul-school ;  always  perhaps  to  be  continued 
for  certain  fine  influences  inherent  in  it,  but  at  best  only  a  supplement 
to  the  true  culture  of  character;  needing  to  be  molded  upon  that 
wiser  system.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  every  church  aiming  to 
carry  on  any  real  mission  work  will  have,  as  the  foundation  for  what- 
ever system  of  schools  it  may  be  trying  to  build  up,  a  Free  Kinder- 
garten. Meanwhile  every  church  founding  one  becomes  a  pioneer  of 
the  true  Church  Work. 

The  thoroughly  religious  tone  of  this  work  can  be  secured,  if  any 
churches  distrust  the  general  supply  of  Kindergartners,  by  the  pastor's 
selecting  one  of  those  blessed  women  whom  almost  every  congregation 
develops — apt  to  teach,  full  of  love  to  children  and  to  God — and  per- 
suading her  to  train  as  a  Kindergartner,  and  then  take  charge  of  the 
Parochial  Kindergarten. 

True,  this  work  will  be  costly  in  comparison  with  the  poor  work  now 
done  80  cheaply  and  with  such  apparently  large  results.    But  as  the 
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real  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  inspires  the  activity  of  the  cL arches, 
and  a  true  discernment  of  what  is  needing  to  be  done  grows  upon  them, 
the  cackling  and  crowing  of  congregations  over  their  ever  to-be-so- 
much-admired  works,  will  give  place  to  a  quieter  and  humbler  feeling ; 
and  churches  w^ill  be  glad  to  do  some  smaller  wmk,  as  men  judge,  if  so 
it  may  only  be  true  work  for  man  well  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
and  will  rest  content  to  sink  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  nurturing  fifty 
or  a  hundred  little  ones.  Only  poor  work  is  clieap.  And  church  work 
must  needs  first  be  sound;  and  only  then  be  cheap  as  may  be. 

True  also  the  State  may  be  appealed  to  for  this  pre-primary  school- 
ing, and  may  engraft  the  Kindergarten  upon  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem, as  has  been  done  in  some  places,  and  thus  relieve  the  Church  of 
this  charge.  But  if  what  has  been  here  said  commends  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  clergy,  and  of  those  interested  in  Church  Work,  it  will 
suggest  to  them  strong  reasons  why  the 'Church  should  not  seek  to  be 
thus  relieved,  should  be  even  positively  unwilling  to  be  thus  relieved, 
should  hasten  to  occupy  the  ground  with  Church  Kindergartens.  So 
fine  and  delicate  a  work,  on  the  most  plastic  of  all  material,  by  the 
most  personal  of  powei*s,  seems  greatly  jeopardized  by  being  made  part 
of  a  cumbrous  official  system.  It  may  hold  its  subtle  spirit  within  this 
sphere,  but  there  is  great  risk  of  an  unconscious  lowering  of  tone,  an 
insensible  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  routine- 
working  of  its  mechanism.  Above  all  other  branches  of  education  it 
needs  to  be  fed  from  the  deepest  springs  of  motive  power,  to  be  tided 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  to  be  made  a  real  religious  ministry.  And 
because,  with  all  its  defects  in  other  respects,  the  Church  best  supplies 
this  spirit  which  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  Kindergarten,  I  hope  to  see 
it  taken  np  by  the  churches.  The  nurture  of  early  childhood  is  so  pre- 
eminently the  very  task  of  the  Church  that  I  am  persuaded  she  needs  only 
to  understand  this  blessed  institution  to  claim  it,  as  the  development  of 
that  Spirit  of  Truth  who  is  ever  revealing  to  men,  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  theui,  the  things  needing  to  be  done  for  the  health  of  humanity, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

15.     Providential  Preparation  of  the  Churches  for  Welcoming  this  Work. 

As  I  thus  urge  upon  the  careful  consideration  of  my  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  of  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  claims  to  a  promi- 
nent position  in  their  Church  Work  of  an  institution  that  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  seriously  considered  in  this  countr}%  an  institution  which 
has  upon  its  surface  so  little  of  that  wherein  many  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  all  Church  Work,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  signs  on  every 
hand  of  tlie  dawning  of  a  day  of  reconciliation,  wherein  those  who 
have  stood  apart  in  their  opinions  about  Church  Work  are  to  find  them- 
selves face  to  face.  Protestantism  has  separated  along  two  lines  of 
work,  drawn  by  two  schools  of  thought.  Some  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism have  based  their  work  in  the  culture  of  Christian  character  upon 
the  child  experience  of  formation^  having  a  strong  sense  of  the  organic 
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life  of  a  holy  humanity.  Others  have  based  their  work  in  the  culture 
of  Christian  character  upon  the  adult  experience  of  re-formation y  hav- 
ing a  strong  sense  of  the  organic  life  of  a  sinful  humanity. 

Lutheranism,  the  Church  of  England  and  its  American  daughter  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  held  to  the  idea  of  nurture,  and  have 
Bought  to  grow  normally  from  infancy  the  sons  and  daughters  of  The 
Almighty.  They  are  learning,  however,  that  with  the  best  nurture 
there  will  be  lapses,  deep  and  wide ;  that  the  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  may  turn  out  prodigals,  needing  in  the  far-off  land  to  say  to 
themselves,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned."  They  are  developing  thus,  alike  in  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Ritualistic  wings,  the  revivalistic  spirit  and  methods,  so  that 
a  genuine  Methodist  or  Baptist  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  "  Gospel 
Meeting  "  or  **  The  Mission."  While  thus  drawing  nigh  to  their  sister 
churches  in  the  after  work  of  conversion,  the  churches  of  nurture 
ought  to  be  ready  to  receive  this  system  of  child  culture. 

Most  of  the  branches  of  Protestant  Christianity  have  centered  their 
work  upon  conversion,  seeking  to  recreate  the  children  of  Adam  into 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord.  Presbyterians,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  now  remembering  that  under  and 
back  of  the  old  Adam  there  was  in  every  man,  as  man,  the  older  Christ ; 
a  spiritual  nature,  even  though  dormant,  which  could  open,  and  should 
open,  in  every  child  into  the  sonship  of  God.  They  are  thus  feeling 
their  way  to  sub-soil  their  needful  work  of  conversion  with  the  basic 
work  of  nurture ;  and  are  seeking  to  grow  the  divine  nature  in  child- 
hood before  the  devilish  nature  develops  a  mastery  of  the  being.  The 
Sunday  School  receives  most  attention  in  these  denominations,  and 
shows  thus  the  conscious  need  of   education  as  the  first  of   church 

• 

works.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  with  it  indicates  the  felt  need  of 
something  more  truly  nurturing.  They  are  more  or  less  consciously 
groping,  under  the  leadings  of  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  is  guiding  men 
into  all  truth,  in  search  of  a  system  which  will  prove,  what  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  craved  as  the  need  of  the  churches,  a  true  "  Christian  Nurture." 

And  thus  all  branches  of  Protestantism  ought  to  be  able  now  to  re- 
ceive this  gospel  of  God's  servant,  Frederick  Frobel,  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  welcome  it,  and  together  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  true  education 
towards  that  new  earth  into  which,  as  written  of  old,  "  a  little  child 

shall  lead  them." 

16.     This  Theory  Tested  by  Experience. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  this  theory  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Church  Work  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  the 
Church  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving,  and  that  the  result  is  a  satisfac- 
tory verification  of  the  theory.  Three  years  ago  the  Anthon  Memorial 
Church  in  Xew  York  opened  its  Free  Kindergarten.  A  meeting  of 
ladies  was  called  and  an  address  made  by  Miss  Peabody,  the  venerable 
apostle  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States,  whose  long  life  of 
noble  service  in  the  cause  of  education  crowns  its  honored  years  with 
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the  fine  enthusiasm  iu  which,  at  tho  age  when  most  are  content  with 
rest,  she  has  consecrated  herself  to  this  gos|)el  of  the  Christ  Child.  A 
simple  organization  was  effected  from  among  the  ladies  interested  in 
the  idea,  under  an  energetic  management.  A  subscription  list  wag 
soon  filled  out  warranting  a  year's  experiment.  Thanks  to  the  counsel 
of  the  best  authority,  that  of  Mad.  Kraus-Boelte,  we  were  led  to  a  most 
fortunate  choice  for  our  Kindergartner.  Miss  Mary  L.  Van  Wageuen 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  a  Free  Kindergartner  for  the  poor,  and 
brought  to  this  venture  that  combination  of  qualities  described  above 
as  essential  to  the  true  Kindergartner,  which  in  her  person  has  made 
this  experiment  so  satisfactory  a  success.  A  number  of  young  ladies 
volunteered  to  act  as  unpaid  assistants.  The  Sunday-school  room 
of  the  church  was  placed  at  the  use  of  the  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  so  in  due  time  the  Kindergarten  was  opened.  Since  then  it 
has  been  in  session  for  eight  months  of  each  year,  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  from  9^  a.  m.  to  1  r.  m.  About  seventy  children  have  been  kept 
on  the  roll,  as  many  as  cair  be  well  cared  for  by  our  force  of  assistants. 

The  plan  of  volunteer  assistants  has  not  proven  thoroughly  success- 
ful, though  we  still  have  a  few  in  attendance.  It  was  only  designed  as 
a  provisional  supply.  After  the  first  year  a  training  class  for  Kinder- 
gartners  was  opened,  through  which  several  of  her  amateur  helpers 
have  passed,  some  into  tlie  charge  of  new  Kindergartens,  and  others 
into  the  position  of  qualified  assistants  in  our  own  Kindergarten.  It 
is  our  intention  to  salary  such  assistants,  as  we  are  able,  and  thus  secure 
regular  and  skilled  service. 

To  further  the  physical  culture  of  the  Kindergarten  a  substantial 
dinner  has  been  provided  daily  for  the  children,  and  out  of  door  excur- 
sions made  in  suitable  seasons. 

The  mental  influence  on  the  children  has  been  very  marked.  The 
brightness  of  their  faces  is  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  quickening 
that  has  taken  place.  Some  of  the  little  ones  have  developed  wonder- 
fully. Their  moral  growth  has  been  no  less  marked.  Some  of  the 
children  seem  literally  re-made.  And  generally,  in  the  charming  spir- 
itual atmosphere  of  this  Child  Garden,  there  seem  to  be  budding  those 
"  fruits  of  the  spirit "  which  are  *•  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  good- 
ness." The  children  are  not  saints  by  any  means ;  but  they  are  grow- 
ing happily,  joyously,  and  on  the  whole  beautifully,  and  as  fast  as  we 
dare  expect.  The  best  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  work  is  the 
appreciation  the  poor  mothers  show  of  its  effects.  The  children  have 
even  become  missionaries  of  cleanliness,  order  and  love,  and  a  little 
child  is  leading  many  a  household  towards  some  better  life.  Xo  start- 
ling results  are  sought.  We  are  satisfied  to  trust  the  future  with  the 
harvest  of  this  well  used  spring  time. 

It  has  cost  us  about  $1,000  a  year,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  Christ.  Any  church  with  this  amount  can  plant  the  infant 
school  of  the  future,  and  the  American  Frbbel  Union  will  help  it  to  a 
good  Kindergartner. 
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KINDBBOABTEN  FOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Address  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  at  tlie  graduating  exercises  of  the  Pacific 
Kindergarten  Training  School^  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  14,  1880. 

When  the  old  kin^  demanded  of  the  Spartans  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  they  replied,  "  We  would  prefer  to  give  you  a  hundred  of 
our  most  distinguished  men."  This  was  but  a  fair  testimony  to  the  ever- 
lasting value  01  the  child  to  any  commonwealth  and  to  any  age.  The 
hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  children.  The  hope  of  San  Francisco's 
future  lies  in  the  little  children  that  throng  her  streets  to-day.  Is  it  a 
small  question,  then,  *'  What  shall  we  do  with  our  children?"  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  w^orld  is  work 
with  the  children.  We  talk  a  vast  deal  about  the  work  of  reclamation 
and  restoration,  reformatory  institutions,  and  the  like,  and  all  this  is  well, 
but  far  better  is  it  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  best  physicians  are 
not  those  who  follow  disease  alone,  but  those  who,  so  far  as  possible,  go 
ahead  and  prevent  it.  They  seek  to  teach  the  community  the  laws  of 
health — how  not  to  get  sicK.  We  too  often  start  out  on  the  principle 
that  actuated  the  medical  tyro  who  was  working  might  and  main  over  a 
patient  who  was  burning  up  with  fever.  When  gentlv  entreated  to  know 
what  he  was  doinff,  he  snappishly  replied:  "Doing?  I'm  trying  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit.  I  don't  know  much  about  curing  fevers,  but  I'm  death  on 
fits.  Just  let  me  get  him  into  a  fit,  and  I'll  fetch  him."  It  seems  to  me 
we  often  go  on  the  same  principle — we  work  harder  in  laying  plans  to 
redeem  those  who  have  fallen  than  to  save  others  from  falling.  Wc 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  certain  condition  of  declension  must 
be  reached  before  we  can  work  to  advantage.  I  repeat  again  what  I  have 
often  said  before — we  do  not  begin  soon  enough  with  the  children.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  Church  and  State  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  import 
of  those  matchless  words  of  the  great  Teacher  Himself,  where  He  said, 

Sointing  to  a  little  child:  "  He  that  receiveth  him  in  My  name,  receiveth 
le."  He  said  it  because,  with  Omniscient  vision,  He  saw  the  wondrous 
folded-away  possibilities  imprisoned  within  the  little  child.  Again  the 
great  and  good  Teacher  said:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  And  when  I  see  the 
neglected,  sad-faced,  prematurely-old,  weary-eyed  little  ones  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  vice  and  crime,  there  is  just  one  thought  that  comes  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight  through  these  rifts  of  cloud,  and  it  is  this:  There  is  not  one  of 
these  uncombed,  unwashed,  untaught  little  pensioners  of  care  that  has 
not  some  kind  angel  heart  that  is  pitying  it  in  the  heavens  above.  Parents 
may  be  harsh  and  brutal,  communities  may  be  cold  and  neglectful,  but 
angels  must  regard  them  with  eyes  luminous  with  tender  pity. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  children?  Good  people  everywhere 
should  combine  to  care  for  them  and  teach  them.  Churches  should  make 
it  an  important  part  of  their  work  to  look  after  them.  The  State  should 
look  after  them.  The  law  of  self-preservation,  if  no  higher  law,  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  looked  after.  How  shall  they  be  looked  after? 
We  answer,  by  multiplying  free  Kindergartens  in  every  destitute  part  of 
the  city.  Wiih  fifty  or  sixty  free  Kindergartens  established  in  the  most 
neglected  districts,  San  Francisco  would  be  a  different  city  ten  years 
hence.  Said  a  wealthy  tax-payer  to  me,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  to  our  Jackson-street  work:  "I  give  you  this  most  gladly. 
I  consider  it  an  investment  for  my  children.  I  would  rather  give  five 
dollars  a  month  to  educate  these  children  than  to  have  my  own  taxed  ten 
tunes  the  amount  by  and  by  to  sustain  prisons  and  penitentiaries."  This 
■was  the  practical  view  of  a  practical  business  man — a  man  of  wise  fore- 
thought and  of  generous  impulses. 

The  School  Board  of  this  city  are  entitled  to  the  grateful  considejation 
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of  every  thoughtful  citizen  for  their  action  in  accepting  the  class  of  five- 
year-old  children  at  116  Jackson  street,  as  an  experimental  Kindergarten, 
connected  with  the  Public  School  Department.  Let  anybody  go  and 
examine  the  work  for  themselves.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  just  such  ne^y  children  have  been  turned  back  into  the  street, 
to  learn  all  its  vice  and  crime,  who  could  not  find  accommodation  in  the 
Silver-street  Kindergarten.  I  tell  you  this  is  a  fact  of  momentous  im- 
port to  this  community.  Remember  that  from  a  single  neglected 
child  in  a  wealthy  county  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  has  come  a 
notorious  stock  of  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  paupers,  imperiling  every 
dollar's  worth  of  property,  and  every  individual  in  the  community.  Not 
less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons  have  been  traced  as  the 
lineage  of  six  children,  who  were  born  of  this  one  perverted  and  depraved 
woman,  who  was  once  a  pure,  sweet,  dimpled  little  child,  and  who,  with 
proper  influences  thrown  about  her,  at  a  tender  age,  mictit  have  given  to 
the  w^orld  twelve  hundred  progeny  who  would  have  blest  their  day  and 
generation.  Look  at  the  tremendous  fact  involved!  In  neglecting  to 
train  this  one  child  to  ways  of  virtue  and  well-doing,  the  descendants  of 
the  respectable  neighbors  of  that  child  have  been  compelled  to  endure 
the  depredations,  and  support  in  alms-houses  and  prisons  scores  of  her 
descendants  for  six  generatlonF.  If  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  would 
protect  the  virtue  of  their  children,  their  persons  from  murder,  their 
property  from  theft,  or  their  wealth  from  consuming  tax  to  support  pau- 
pers and  criminals,  they  must  provide  a  scheme  of  education  that  will 
not  allow  a  single  youth  to  escape  its  influence.  And  to  effect  the  surest 
and  best  results  these  children  must  be  reached  just  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Kindergarten  system  tends  to  prevent 
crime.  And  what  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon  an  instrumentality 
which  saves  the  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  and  thus  not  only  saves 
the  State  from  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  reform,  but  also  secures 
to  the  State  all  that  which  the  life  of  a  good  citizen  brings  to  it.  Think 
of  the  vast  difference  in  results  had  there  been  1,200  useful,  well  equipped 
men  and  women  at  work  in  that  county  in  New  York,  building  it  up  in 
productive  industries,  instead  of  1,200  paupers  and  criminals  tearing 
down  and  defiling  the  fair  heritage!  We  have  but  to  look  at  this  signifi- 
cant fact  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  child  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  true  Kindergartner  proceeds  upon  the  principle  asserted  by  Froebel, 
that  every  child  is  a  child  of  Nature,  a  child  of  man,  and  a  child  of  God, 
and  that  education  can  only  fulfill  its  mission  when  it  views  the  human 
being  in  this  three-fold  relation  and  takes  each  into  account.  In  other 
words,  the  true  Kindergartner  regards  with  scrupulous  care  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  the  moral.  *'You  can  not,"  says  Froebel,  "do  heroic 
deeds  in  words,  or  by  talking  about  them ;  but  you  can  educate  a  chiVd 
to  self-activity  and  to  well-doing,  and  through  these  to  a  faith  which  will 
not  be  dead."  The  child  in  the  Kindergarten  is  not  only  told  to  be  good, 
but  inspired  by  help  and  sympathy  to  ^  good.  The  Kindergarten  child 
is  taught  to  manifest  his  love  in  deeds  rather  than  words,  and  a  child 
thus  taught  never  knows  lip-service,  but  is  led  forward  to  that  higher 
form  of  service  where  his  good  w^orks  glorify  the  Father,  thus  proving 
Froebel's  assertion  to  be  true,  where  he  says:  "I  have  based  my  educa- 
tion on  religion,  and  it  must  lead  to  religion."  We  seem  to  forget  that 
the  moral  powers,  like  the  physical  and  mental,  can  only  be  strengthened 
by  exercise.  What  the  world  most  needs  to-day  is  to  bring  more  of  the 
true  Sabbath  into  the  week-day — in  individual  life,  in  family  life,  in  social 
life,  in  business  life,  and  in  national  life.  The  school  slibuld  cultivate 
with  equal  skill  the  perceptive  and  the.  reflective  faculties,  the  intellect, 
and  the  conscience.  All  training  should  tend  to  repress  the  lower  nature 
^nd  arouse  the  higher.  It  should  regulate  the  animal  forces  so  that  they 
should  minister  to  the  spiritual,  thus  becoming  the  faithful  servitors  of 
all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  within  the  little  child. 

And  this  is  the  mission  of  every  true  Kindergart&er.    This  is  to  be 
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your  mission,  mj  dear  young  ladies— -you  who  go  forth  to  practice  and 
teach  the  principles  of  your  Master  Froebcl.  Like  him,  you  must  love 
the  little  ones  whom  you  seek  to  unfold.  Like  him,  you  must  wrap  a 
warm  heart  of  love  about  them,  and  love  them  into  goodness.^  Are  you 
ready  for  the  work?  It  means  much  of  toil  and  seli-sacrifice ;  it  means 
much  of  patience  and  care;  it  means  much  of  weariness  and  discourage- 
ment; it  means  much  of  self-renunciation  and  self -conquest.  One  must 
be  as  patient  as  Penelope  at  her  web,  and  as  tender  as  true  motherhood, 
to  evoke  the  good  and  check  the  bad  in  these  little  neglected  pensioners 
of  poverty  and  want.  There  must  be  a  magnetic  attractiveness  that 
charms  while  it  compels.  There  must  be  a  deep-sighted  sympathy,  which 
is  wiser  than  all  blame,  and  more  potent  than  all  reproof.  There  must 
be  an  abiding  faith  in  the  loving  care  of  an  Almighty  Friend,  in  whose 
help  and  strength  the  patient  toiler  goes  forward,  da^  by  day,  feeling 
that,  after  all,  the  richest  reward  of  such  a  life  is  to  live  it. 

I  wish  every  Christian  philanthropist  in  the  city  would  move  toward 
the  care  and  training  of  these  luckless  little  children.  I  wish  every 
church  in  San  Francisco  would  establish  and  carry  forward  one  free 
Kindergarten.  There  need  then  be  no  restraint  in  regard  to  foundation- 
work  in  moral  and  religious  training — not  necessarily  sectarian  training, 
but  good,  sound,  fundamental  Christian  training.  There  could  then  be 
thousands  of  these  little  waifs  under  daily  instruction;  kept  from  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  streets,  and  taught  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  pure  and  right  and  kind  and  noble.  They  could  be  taught  industry 
and  order  and  neatness.  They  could  be  taught  reverence  and  self-respect. 
They  could  be  taught  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  struggle  to  put  their 
trust  in  a  Heavenly  Friend,  who  with  unspeakable  tenderness  said: 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

Could  Christian  philanthropy  devise  a  better  or  more  promising  work 
than  this?  It  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundations  upon  wliich  tnie 
character  may  be  built.  It  is  full  of  promise  and  fruition  of  hope  and 
reward.  It  is  a  work  that  appeals  to  parentage.  When  fathers  and 
mothers  see  the  faces  of  their  own  darlings  radiant  with  unalloyed  hap- 
piness, would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  a  tender  thought  on  these  luckless 
little  ones,  left  in  the  world  with  none  to  call  them  by  dear  names,  and 
none  to  be  thoughtful  of  their  pressing  wants,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  sad  monotony  of  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  their  spare  and 
scanty  lot.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  proportion  as  we  seek  to  bless  theso 
hapless  children  we  may  expect  blessing  upon  our  own.  That  in  proper* 
tion  as  we  give  to  these  children  we  keep  for  our  own.     Verily,  it  is  so. 

*^  Thf^n  whispered  the  Angel  or  Mothers 
To  the  giver,  in  tenderept  tone, 
'  In  blessing  the  children  of  others 
You  are  garnering  Joys  for  your  own.^  ** 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mother's, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  mwns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west, — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
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The  following  Notes  on  Charity  and  Parochial  Kindergartens,  and 
those  connected  with  public  schools,  with  charitable  institutions  aod 
iusLitutious  lor  defective  classes,  were  communicated  by  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Ed.,  in  response  to  application  for  latest  information. 

In  California,  the  first  Charity  Kindergarten  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith,  conductor,  was  established  on  Si/ver 
Street,  in  1878.  This  kindergarten  is  an  organization  of  the  Public 
Kindergarten  Society  of  which  Miss  Marwedel  is  an  officer,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  systematic  discipline.  The  young  ladies  of  the  High  School 
Normal  class  are  sent  to  this  school — one  or  two  daily — to  learn  the 
elements  of  Kindergartning  and  assist  in  teaching,  which  is  supple- 
mental to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  sul»ject,  delivered  by  Miss  Smith. 

The  Silver  street  work  has  given  birth  and  inspiration  to  the  Jackson 
Street  Charity  Kin'lergarte%  which  is  now  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Miss  Mary  Kilbridge  (who  succeeded  Miss  Reed  in  March,  1880),  as- 
sisted by  the  young  ladies  of    Mrs.  S.  N.  Cooper's  Bible  class. 

The  Jack<on  Street  Kindergarten,  established  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  by  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Calvary  Church,  has  had  over  one  year  of  successful,  earnest  work 
among  the  neglected  children  of  that  locality,  and  has  aroused  intelli- 
gent interest  and  warm-hearted  sympatliy  among  our  citizens. 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  work  on  Jackson  street, 
'another  Charity  School  was  organized  at  No.  56  First  street  (Mrs. 
Philips,  conductor)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  results  have  been  beneficial  bevond  all  estimate. 
In  addition  to  these  three  Kindergartens  Miss  Marwedel  reported  in 
October,  1880,  the  namos  of  the  following  : 

Minnie  Street  Free  Charity  Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  IVIaster). 

Shipplf^  Street  Free  Chari'y  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  M.  Loyd). 

Free  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten  at  Oakland. 

The  School  Board  of  San  Francisco  established  in  1880,  an  "experi- 
mental Kindergarten  **  on  Jackson  street,  being  the  first  free  public 
Kindergarten  in  the  city,  under  Miss  Flora  Van  dem  Burgh.  Miss 
Marwedel  writes,  *' the  establishment  of  one  public  Kindergaiten  with 
the  view  of  having  Kindergartens  connected  with  all  public  schools  is 
accepted  with  great  favor." 

Kindergarten  instruction  has  also  been  given  in  the  Little  Sitters' 
Infant  Skelter  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Berkeley. 

In  Illinois  the  Chicago  Charity  Kindergarten,  a  memorial  work  of 
Mrs.  Blatchford,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Mothers*  Class, 
held  two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Putnum.  The  Kindergarten  occupies  two 
large  adjoining  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  Moody's  church,  and  is 
conducted  by  S.  E.  Walker.  Some  Kindergarten  work  in  the  Parish 
school  in  Dunvlle  was  begun  in  1880. 

In  D'troif,  Michigan,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  was  established  in  the 
Brockway  Mission  School  in  1880. 

In  Heatrire,  Nebraska,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  exists  in  connection 
with  Christ  Church. 

In  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  a  free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  Front  street 
by  Miss  S.  A.  Shawk,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
association  of  ladies,  of  which  Mrs.  Alphonso  Tafft  is  president.  Kin- 
dergarten training:  is  also  established  in  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum. 

In  Cleveland^  Ohio,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  was  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies*  Temperance  League,  but  the  association 
failing  to  furnish  the  funds,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden  has  assumed  the  direc- 
tion and  expense. 
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In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Kindergartens  exist  in  the  Home  of  the  Friendless; 
In  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  and  in  the  New  Orphans'  Home. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  City  Orphan  House  has  adopted  the 
Froebel  material  and  method  with  the  little  children. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  chapel 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  members  of  that  church,  and  the  E  Street  Baptist  Church, 
The  Froebelian  material  and  method  have  been  introduced  into  the 
District  Industrial  School  located  in  Georgetown. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Charity  Kindergarten  movement  has  been  extended, 
with  some  aid  in  room  rent  free  from  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  it8 
City  Orphan  House. 

Training  Classes  for  Colored  Teachers* 

"  1  hope  you  will  reserve  a  place  for  at  least  a  brief  notice  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  city  to  put  the  Kindergarten  method  into  the  hands 
of  the  colored  people. 

"The  leading  spirit  here  was  Miss  Young  Jackson,  the  gifted  and 
learned  principal  of  the  Brainbridge  Street  School,  who  exhibited,  in 
some  tentative  efforts,  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  the 
system.  She  was  encouraged  by  Miss  Vankirk,  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Kindergartner  in  Philadelphia,  who  took  as  pupils  four  of  Miss 
Jackson's  pupils  and  trained  them  in  the  theory  and  manipulations,  and 
last  fall  set  them  at  work;  and,  since  Christmas,  each  couple  has  had  a 
Kindergarten  of  twenty  children  under  Miss  Vankirk's  general  super- 
vision. I  have  visited  both,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  examples  of 
order,  knowledge  and  use  of  words,  and  spontaneous  work  done  by  the 
children.  On  the  80th  of  April  I  attended  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  pupil  Kindergartners,  which  were  highly  creditable,  and  tlie  perform- 
ances of  the  little  children  at  their  tables  and  in  the  movement  plays 
directed  by  their  own  singing  were  admirable. 

"  But  what  I  came  to  Philadelphia  at  this  time  pnrposely  to  do  was  to 
give  my  blessing  to  another  training  class  of  colored  women  who  have 
been  under  the  training  of  Mrs.  Guion  Gourlay.  Four  of  these  are  grad- 
uates of  Miss  Jackson's  school,  and  four  are  married  women,  and  they 
have  all  been  taught  for  thes^  past  seven  months  without  money  and 
without  price,  by  Mrs.  Gourlay,  who  feels  as  I  do  about  their  natural 
aptitude,  and  <vhose  great  sympathy  with  them  (inherited,  she  says,  in 
part  from  an  earnest  anti-slavery  ancestor)  inspires  her  with  a  desire  to 
quicken  in  them  a  sense  of  the  special  work  assigned  to  them  as  factors 
in  the  civilization  of  humanity,  and  especially  as  citizens  of  this  country. 

**  I  will  not  deform  my  page  with  an  account  in  detail  of  the  ungenerous 
opposition  she  has  met  with;  and  the  hii:  1  ranees  cast  in  her  way  by  per- 
sons who  should  have  aided  her,  though  it  would  put  into  strong  relief 
her  own  noble  perseverence  in  her  generous  purpose.  Through  a  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  her  since  last  September  I  have  known 

*  Extracts  ttom  letter  of  Mitt  Pkabodt  to  Editor  of  Volame  of  Kindergarten  Papen 
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of  her  untiring  labors.  In  her  prospectus  she  said  that  whoever  could 
not  afford  the  fee  must  tell  licr  and  she  would  accommodate  her  price  to 
their  necessities;  and  when  it  came  to  the  explanation,  not  an j  of  them 
could  afford  to  pay  anything;  but  she  would  not  let  any  one  go  who 
desired  to  learn.  She  has  even,  out  of  her  own  purse,  provided  the 
materials  in  many  instances.  I  have  generally  heard  from  her  after 
every  lesson  given,  many  of  which  lasted  three  or  four  hours.  One  of 
the  life  members  of  our  union  made  them  all  members  of  the  American 
Froebel  Union  for  this  year.  They  will  graduate  on  the  21st  of  May, 
and  I  will  enclose  to  you  the  programme  of  the  exercises,  all  of  which  I 
have  read,  and  also  their  examination  papers;  and  from  the  beginning 
she  has  sent  to  me  their  abstracts. 

"I  trust  it  will  prove  but  the  beginning  of  a  general  movement  among 
these  people.  Froebel's  education  is  not  merely  of  the  children,  but  of 
their  adult  caretakers.  His  living  mth  children  is  the  practical  rendering 
of  Christ's  precept  to  become  as  little  children  themselves.  In  short,  it 
is  mutual  education — self-development.  The  exchange  is  an  equal  one, 
if  it  is  not  even  more  for  the  adult  than  the  child.  The  adult  gives  the 
child  only  the  love  of  time,  space,  and  the  language  wliich  repiesents 
this  love,  and  symbolizes  the  higher  spiritual  truths  which  the  children 
give  to  them,  when  they  are  wise  enough  to  divine  the  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  those  spontaneous  activities  which  embody  mutual  laws,  and  am 
alike  in  all  children,  giving  a  plane  for  the  play  of  sociality.  The  advan- 
tage that  the  temperament  of  the  colored  classes  serve,  is  in  the  pre- 
dominencc  of  their  aesthetic  sensibility  over  the  mere  force  of  wiU. 
They  are  more  in  the  natural  equipoise  of  childhood,  and  in  the  case  of 
their  hearts  take  in  broader  impression  and  more  various  impressions 
before  they  begin  to  react.  But  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  an  advantage  if 
education  comes  in  to  give  the  opposite,  directing  their  energies  to  active 
production  of  forms  as  expression,  since  production  of  form  defines 
thought,  and  puts  substance  before  words  in  their  consciousness.  I 
remember  when  I  first  heard  the  Hampton  singers  wliat  an  impression 
was  made  on  me  by  their  original  music,  what  a  revelation  it  wad  to  me 
of  the  truth  that  '*  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity,"  and  that,  in 
the  future  interchange  of  their  spiritual  knowledge  with  the  proud  Anglo- 
Saxon's  knowledge  of  this  world's  law,  and  even  of  that  necessary  cor- 
relation of  cosmic  forces  which  we  call  the  material  universe,  they  have 
the  advantage.  But  I  am  getting  in  too  deep  waters,  and  will  close  by 
sending  you  the  programme  of  the  closing  exercises  of  3Irs.  Gourlay's 
class,  which  pioneers  the  good  time  coming  when  both  races  shall  be 
seen  to  be  only  opposite  factors  of  an  harmonized  humanity." 

The  Eureka  Class  of  Kindergartners,  under  training  since  November 
8,  1880,  by  Mrs.  Guion  Gourlay,  had  their  closing  exercises  at  Weskly 
Hall,  on  Saturday,  May  21,  1881.  Each  of  the  nine  members  read  a  very 
creditable  essay  on  topics  suggested  by  their  studies,  and  the  work  on 
which  they  were  al)out  to  enter,  and  received  a  diploma  from  MiM 
Peabody,  President  of  the  American  Froebel  Union. 
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Wb  arc  physiologically  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  bcginnnigs,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.  For  in 
this  wc  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  nil  tuitional  and 
regulative  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem 
percd  passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayrrs 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  faith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven^s  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Observe  how  very  quick  the  child^s  eyo  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fancy, to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother^s 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  the  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watch,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unaffectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
fretted  by  fretfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa 
tience  or  iU-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfiilly  into 
47 
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the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance,  hi 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
begot  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling,  of  the  nursery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  in&nt*8 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  .<;eal.  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
bpeck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  sufiice 
to  produce  a  deformity  ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sup- 
plies of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  nf  Hfe^  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
training,  but  l  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
more,  as  a  gcnenil  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  tlie  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  tike  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  frown,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  eo,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  *heir  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
produce  almost  any  result  ?  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life?  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt* 
fill,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Dr.  Busuneli^.     Chri$tian  Nurture. 
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As  wc  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  be  needed  in  a  storm,  so 
in  yoiitli  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
admonition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment. 

But  such  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  elfort  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  be  used  alternately ;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  tliat  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  t'usks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshl}''  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
mikc  wh.it  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kinvl.iess ;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  son 3tim js  check  them ;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  ancl 
even  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
fro:n  it 

It  is  often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children? 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lea<l  them  away  from  uprightness. 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
needs  kin  Uing.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  by  love. 

Ho  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  warms 
himself 

He  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  flame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutaucu. 

He  who  disciplmes  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  bo.ly  becoruL's  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued;  an<l 
accordin^^ly  it  sho.ild  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Forgvitfulni'ss,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consefjuence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  nuich  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

SOCUATES. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gynmastics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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Ik'ginniiig  witli  the  third  year,  when  the  inteUigencc  and  the  i)OW'cr  of 
speech  awake,  the  chihl  should  be  occupied  with  i»l'iys  appropriate  to  iti« 
age.  From  these  plan's  a  jud<;ment  may  be  formed  uf  the  eliild's  adapted- 
ness  to  a  I'liture  calling. 

Changes  of  toys  should  not  be  miule  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  developing 
ins<tab'.hty  of  chanicter. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  'sliould  be  tohl  the 
ciild;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideius  of  CukI  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
uiliueruri;  over  childien  by  means  of  personal  respect. 

Bodily  puni.>liinent  is  only  admi>sil»le  wIitc  children  or  pupils  violate 
the  respcv'tdue  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  tin;  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  shoulcl  early  be 
awakened. 

Parents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  childrt»u  a  decp- 
seatird  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leave  theni  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
tliL'V  should  carefully  keoj)  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injuro 
their  modesty  or  morals. 

For  where  the  old  are  iimuodest,  the  shamelcssncss  of  the  young  is 
increase*!.  Plato. 

To  the  mother  belonirs  tlie  bodilv  nourishment  and  care  of  children ; 
to  the  fatlier,  thuir  instruction  and  education. 

The  distin(rti«»n  of  sexes  must  earlv  be  observed. 

Milk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  childi*en.  AVine 
injuras  tlh;m  by  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

Fven  chiMren  at  the  breast  should  be  accustome<l  to  suit;ible  exercLse. 
Cliililren  should  earlv  be  accustomed  to  heat  an<l  cold,  to  confirm  their 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  tiiught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  lalxir,  nor  to  be  instructeil, 
before  tlie  lillh  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  louil  crying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — is  their 
first  gymnastic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  arc  afte^^var(ls  to 
jiractiCc  in  earnest  Auistotle. 

Since  children  are  always  j)ossessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibil- 
ity, since  tlujir  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  stronger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impulses  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  proportionately  givater  Ciirc 
should  bo  taken  to  ])reserve  them  from  inunoral  intluenccs,  lo  proteet  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  an<l  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speech. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  tnily 
virtuous  examj)le  ;  and  punishments  should  be  proportionedr  to  faults,  and 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  produce  inqirovement. 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mihhiess  and  placability  arc  high 
ones,  still  they  nuist  have  their  limits ;  and  nmst  not  interfere  with  the 
strictness  ncessarv  to  maintain  the  laws. 

Man  nmst  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
re<;tors  of  all  things,  and  that  they  see  the  iiunost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pro- 
sumption  and  from  wickedness,  as  Thales  siys :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  fiib-d  witli  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  tho  virtues  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  chjiraclcr  shouhl  be  dc^vclopod ;  it  should 
not  be  attuuipted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  scitiice  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absunl  it  wouM  be  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  trilling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  highest  of  all  <Iepartments  of  human  effort — virtue — can  be  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Ciceko. 

The  educ^ition  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

Bathing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  are  to  be  recommentled. 

We  cjime  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  inca})able  bodies, 
but  with  Uie  capacity*'  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  first  3'ears  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  pi*oper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  (h.stant  objects. 

Children  speak  at. first  a  universal  natural  language,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  talk  to  the 
children  in  it. 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  luulerstand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  re(juest. 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  connnanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  bo 
waiteil  on. 

All  t!io  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  tliey  will  be  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  things,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  a<'tions  of  othei-s. 

The  tendent'ies  of  chihlren  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wi<'kedness,  but  of  vivid  hnpulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  they  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  nmch  as  po.'isible. 

Cancel;  ss  crying  will  be  best  cnre<l  by  taking  no  notice  of  it.  For 
even  ciiildren  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  clnUrs  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

(.'ostly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  arc  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  telling  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  shouM  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

KOUSSEAU. 
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The  youngest  children  should  he  instructed  in  things  visible 

Upon  such,  pictures  make  the  deepest  impression. 

Examples  are  for  them  ;  aiwl  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules. 

Tlie  teacher  ^houhl  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  is,  let  him  learn  patience. 

It  is  not  always  the  pupils  who  understand  quickest  who  are  the  lK»st 

The  sloth  of  pupils  must  be  co:nperi>ated  by  the  teacher  s  industry. 

Be'Hnners  must  work  slowiv;  and  then  faster  and  fiister,  as  they 
advance. 

Learning  will  be  plcjisant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suit.d)le  manner  ;  show  them  the  object  of  their  work;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  converse 
with  ihem ;  ami  if  sutiii'ient  variety  is  attbrded. 

it  is  especially  impoi  taut  that  the  pupils  should  themselves  be  made  to 
teach ;  Fortius  s.iys,  th.it  he  learned  much  from  his  teachers,  more  from 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  mo-^t  from  his  scholars. 

The  scliool  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  u\>  miMi  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  secreU  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Comeniis. 

Be  c.ireful  of  vour  chillren  and  of  tiieir  management.  iVs  soon  as  tlicv 
begin  to  cr;.'ep  ab^ut  an«i  to  walk,  <io  not  let  them  In?  idle. 

Young  pc'oplo  mu'it  have  something  to  do,  ami  it  is  iini>ossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  b^nlies  must  Iw  kept  in  constant  activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perform  its  complete  functions. 

liut  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselve*;  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  fixed  hours  for  relaxation;  and  keep  them  all  the  rest  of 
tlic  tinie,  as  far  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  tritling  useful- 
ness,  or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  suffitient  profit  if  they  are  thus  kept  from  having  an  opportunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  wonis. 

Therefore  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situatetl  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Mosciibkosch. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  ail  governments 
and  d»)minions  take  their  origin. 

if  this  root  is  not  g')Oii,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  g<io<i  fruit 
from  it. 

Kingdoms,  moreover,  are  mule  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  an  I  motlivTs  govern  all  at  home  an<i  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevail,  neither  city,  market,  vdlage,  country,  prmcipality  nor 
king<l«)m  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully.  LiTiiciu 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  liis  son  as  follows :  Grace  and  peace  in 
C.^hrist,  my  dear  little  son.  I  see  with  j)leasure  that  you  learn  well  and 
pray  constantly.  Contimie  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  I  come  home,  I  will 
bnng  you  a  beautiful  j>resent. 

I  saw  a  beautiful  pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  were  walkin*^ 
with  golden  clothes,  an  I  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees  an«l 
pears  ami  cherrie>^  and  plums,  and  were  singingand  jumping  and  enjoying 
themselves;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  sadtlUs. 

Then  I  asked  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
were.  .Viid  he  said,  *' These  are  the  chihlreii  who  nrav  williuirlv,  team 
and  are  good. 

Then  I  .^aid.  **  Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called  Hanschen  Luther. 
May  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can  eat  such  beautiful 
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apples  and  peiirs^  and  ride  such  pretty  ponies,  and  play  with  these  chil- 
dren:'" 

Then  the  man  said,  **  If  he  prays  willingly,  and  learns  well  and  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost  too ;  and 
if  they  all  (ronie,  tney  shall  have  Hies  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  sort^ 
of  strinj^ed  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  with  little  cross-hows." 

And  he  showed  me  an  open  meadow  in  the  garden,  arranged  for  dan- 
cing ;  and  there  were  hanging  up  many  golden  lifes  and  drums  and  silver 
cross-hows. 

But  this  was  quite  early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined;  so  that  I 
could  not  waiit  to  .see  the  dancing.  So  I  said  to  the  man,  **Ah,  my  dear 
sir;  I  will  go  at  once  and  write  all  this  to  my  dear  lille  son  IL.n.srhen,  so 
that  he  shall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  he  diligent,  so  that  he 
also  may  come  into  the  garden  ;  hut  he  has  an  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  must 
hring  with  him." 

Then  the  man  .<iiid,  ''  It  shall  he  so ;  go  and  write  so  to  him." 

Therefore,  dear  little  .son  ILmschen,  learn  and  pray  with  good  courage, 
and  tell  Lip|)us  and  «jn.st  also,  so  that  they  may  pray  and  learn  also,  and 
then  you  can  ail  three  he  admitted  into  the  garden. 

Anil  now  y(»u  are  commended  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  greet  aunt 
Lehne  ;  and  give  her  a  ki.ss  for  me.  Litiiek, 

As  hinis  are  horn  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  run- 
ning, and  heasts  of  prey  with  a  lurions  «ourage,  so  is  man  horn  with  the 
peculiar  facv.lly  of  thinking,  {;nd  of  Uicntal  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  Ji.<crihe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  origin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  minds,  mental  ahortions  and  ntonstrosities, 
are  as  rare  as  hodilv  dtfoimitics. 

Not  one  indiviihial  can  be  found  who  can  not  hy  labor  be  brought  to  be 
good  for  something. 

Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  a«  he  has  children  devote  the 
utmost  care  to  them.  Qii.ntiliax. 

The  symptoms  of  children's  inclinations  arc  so  slight  and  obscure,  and 
the  promises  so  nncu'tain  ar.d  fallacious,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgmmt  or  tonjciture  u|  <  n  ihcm. 

A  tutor  should  have  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned  head,  though  both, 
if  such  a  pei'son  can  be  fonn<l ;  but,  however,  manners  and  judgment 
should  be  preferred  before  reading. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolm.isters  to  be  eternally  thundenng  in  their 
pu])ils*  ear.s  as  they  wire  pouring  into  a  funnel.  Now  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  <orrect  tins  ericu*,  and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  he  should, 
acconling  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  pcrnsitting 
his  jMipil  himself  to  taste  and  relish  things,  and  of  him.self  to  choose  and 
discern  them,  sometinu-s  opening  the  way  to  him,  and  .sometimes  making 
him  break  the  ice  himself 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  s<holars  sj.eak, 
and  then  s|K>ke  to  them. 

'Tis  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  well-tempered  niin<l  to  know  how  to 
condescend  to  his  pupil's  puerile  notions  and  to  govern  and  direct  them. 

Let  the  master  not  cmly  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his  les- 
son, but  also  as  to  the  scn.<e  an<l  meaning  of  them,  and  let   him  juilge  of 
the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  that 
of  his  understanding. 

Let  him  make  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  several 
forms,  ami  arrommodate  it  to  so  many  several  subjects,  to  .see  if  he  yet 
rightly  conn>rehend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  own.  'Tis  a  sign  of  crudity 
and  indigestion,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 
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was  svvuIIowlmI  ilown  ;  the  sionmi-li  lias  n;»t  pvtrfoniRvl  its  oflu-o,  unless  it 
h.ith  siUeri'd  the  lorin  :iii«l  condition  of  what  w.is  o«niunitte(i  t()  it  to  concoc*.. 

Our  miruis  work  only  upon  trust,  l>cin{;  Ik)uiu1  uud  coinpellotl  to  follow 
the  a|>|M'tite  of  aiK)thcr's  f.mcy ;  cnsbived  uiul  captive  under  the  autlioritv 
of  anotlier  s  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected  to  the  traunnel  tliat 
we  liuve  no  fret?  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  lutor  make  his  pupil  exanrinc  and  tlioroujihly  sift  everything  he 
reads,  and  lo  It^v^  nothing  in  his  head  u(H>n  simple  authority  and  upon  trust 

llees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this  tlower  and  that  blo>t;oui,  here 
ami  tiiere  where  they  fin(l  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  marjomni. 

So  the  sjveral  fra^in  Mits  the  pu|)il  borrows  from  others  ho  will  trans- 
form and  blend  togv.'ther  to  compile  a  work  that  shall  be  absolutely  his 
own. 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge. 

Our  |K' lago^ues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  nieinorics,  and 
there  cstublisli  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  .syllables 
are  the  sul)stunce  o[  the  thing. 

I  coidd  wish  to  know  whether  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
t«)  cut  capers  by  oidy  seeing  them  do  it  jus  the.«^e  men  pretend  to  infonn 
oiU"  undei*s(a:i  lings,  with'iiit  ever  setting  them  to  work,  and  to  make  us 
ju  Igo  an«l  s;>'ik  wjU,  wItho;it  e.x.Mvisinj:  us  in  judging  and  speaking. 

*'l'is  tlK'  g.'n6il  opinion  of  all.  that  childr.n  should  not  Ikj  l)n>uglit  up 
in  their  pareii  k'  1 1;>.  The'.r  natural  atlection  is  a[>t  to  make  the  most 
discreet  oi'  the.n  o.er-fontl. 

It  is  not  en'MiL^h  to  fortify  a  chiM's  soul,  vou  are  also  to  make  his 
sinews  strong;  for  the  soul  will  1h'  oppressed,  if  not  sussisted  by  the  bwly. 

A  lK>y  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardshi])  of  .severe  e.xercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hardship  of  disloaitions,  colics,  and 
cauteries. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  manifeste«l  in  the  pupil's  speech. 
Make  him  und  Tstand  th.it  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argiim.Mit^  though  o:dy  found  out  by  him>elf,  is  an  elfect  of  judg- 
ni'Mt  and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  thing>  he  is  lo  .<eek  after,  and 
that  r)l>stina(*v  and  conte:ition  are  couunon  qualitie.s,  most  appearmg  in 
and  beU  bi^coMiing  a  mean  soul. 

Let  him  examiuv^  every  man's  talent  ;  and  something  will  Ihj  pickeilout 
of  their  discourse,  whvTcof  son»e  u.se  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  tho  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  v»ill  create  to  him- 
solf  an  emulation  of  the  goo<l,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honi'st  (rurio>ity  bj  planted  i.i  him  to  en(juire  after  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singuLu"  near  the  place  where  he  shall 
re-ii<le,  let  him  go  and  see  it 

.Methinks  the  first  doctrine  with  whii'h  one  should  season  his  under- 
stjinding,  ought  to  be  that  which  regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense; 
that  teaches  him  to  know  himself^  and  \u>w  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 

11  Vi". 

flow  many  hive  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutificd  by  an  immoderate 
thirst  alter  knowledgi* ! 

Our  very  exercises  and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  mu.sic,  dancing. 
hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  mien,  and  the  di.'iposition  of  the 
liijibs,  formed  at  tho  same  time  with  the  mind. 

If  i-s  not  a  so-.il.  it  is  liO*^  a  boilv.  tl.al  we  are  training  up;  it  is  a  man. 
::n  1  we  ou^rht  no'  to  divide  him  into  two  parts;  and,  as  Plato  says,  we  are 
not  to  fashion  oi>e  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  hoises  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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FILIAL   RESPECT,    GRATITUDE,    AND  CONFIDENCE. 

1.  You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents  with  respect.  Your  tender, 
inexperienced  a^re  requires  tliat  you  tliink  of  yourselves  with  humihty.  and  con- 
duct yourselves  with  niod»'sty ;  that  you  respect  tlie  superior  ajre,  and  wisdom, 
and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and  observe  toward  them  a  submissive  de- 
portment. Nothing  is  more  unbecominfj:  in  you,  nothinjij  will  render  you  more 
unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  froward  oreontemptums  conduct  toward 
your  parents.  There  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  tlnMo  arc  only  a  few, 
who  S[>eiik  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  prow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behavo 
in  their  presence  as  if  they  de.served  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  no- 
ticing them,  and  ratlier  ridicule  than  honor  them.  There  are  many  children  at 
the  present  day  wlio  tliink  more  liigldy  of  them.selves  than  of  their  elders;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  graiilicd;  who  abuse  the  condescen- 
8it>n  and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than 
suporiorj.  Bew.ire,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and 
selfish  spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  b}' (Jod,  to  support, 
direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neg- 
lect those  outward  signs  of  dei)endenee  and  inferiority  which  suit  your  age. 
You  are  young,  and  you  should  th.Tefore  tjike  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  re- 
tiro  than  thrust  yourselv(?s  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and 
you  should  therefore  hear,  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent, 
and  you  should  therefore  a.sk  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire,  and  you 
should  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents  as  a  favor,  and  not  .as  a  debt.  I  do 
not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Ix>ve  them,  and  lovo 
them  ardently  :  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a 
contidence  in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  contidence  make  you  rude  and 
presumptuous,  ami  lead  to  indecent  familiarity.  Talk  t«>  them  with  openness 
and  freedom;  but  never  contradict  with  violence;  never  answer  with  passion 
or  contempt. 

2.  You  should  bo  grateful  to  your  parents.  Consider  how  much  you  owe  them. 
The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  dt-pended  wholly 
on  their  kindnes.s — wlien  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single  ellbrt  for  your- 
selves,— when  you  could  neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any 
of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you.  you  must  have  fallen 
to  the  eirth,  and  i)erLshed.  Observe  with  attention  the  infants  which  you 
80  often  8c3i\  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are: 
you  werii  only  a  burden  and  a  c«u'e,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  you 
couhl  repay  your  parents' aflecti(»n.  But  did  they  tors. ike  you?  How  many 
sleeples:*  niirhts  have  they  been  disturbed  byy(»ur  cries!  When  you  were  sick, 
how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  youl  With  what  pleasure  have  they  seen 
you  grow  up  to  your  pro>ent  state  1  And  what  do  you  now  possess  which  you 
have  not  received  from  their  hands?  (Jod,  indeed,  is  your  great  parent,  your 
best  friend,  and  from  him  every  good  gift  tlescends;  but  God  is  pl«'ased  to  be- 
stow every  thing  upon  you  through  tiie  kindness  of  your  ])annts.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort:  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the 
rain  and  col<l.  the  raiment  which  cover.s,  and  the  fooil  wliiv-h  nourishes  you. 
While  you  are  se<»king  amusements,  or  arc  employe<l  in  gaining  knowledge  at 
school,  your  parents  are  toihng  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your  wants  may 
be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  tiiat  you  may  grow  up  and  bo 
useful  m  the  Wt)rld.  Arid  when  you  consid»'r  how  oft"n  you  have  forfeited  all 
tl)is  kin<liiess.  and  yet  how  rea<ly  they  have  been  to  forgive  y()U,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  favors.  ouiTJit  you  not  to  look  upon  tljom  with  the  tendert-st  grati- 
tude? What  greatiT  monster  can  there  be  than  an  untliankful  child,  whoso 
heart  is  never  warmed  bv  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  solicitude;  who, 
instead  of  reipiiting  his  be-t  friend  by  his  atfect'onate  ctnuluct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate. an<i  thinks  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  IxK'auso  they  will  not 
do  all  he  desires?  Consider  how  much  better  they  can  ilcH^ide  for  you  than  you 
Ciin  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You 
hastily  catch  at  every  thing  which  promises  you  pleasure ;  and  unless  the  au- 
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Ihority  of  a  parent  should  restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without 
a  lhon}jjlit  or  a  Tear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations,  your  health  would  bo 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  run  waste,  you  would  jjrow  up  sloihlul,  sieltish. 
a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yonrsi.dves.  Submit^  then,  cheerfully  to 
your  parents.  Have  you  not  cxperience<l  their  ji^oodnoss  lonjr  enoujfh  to  know, 
that  they  \vi>li  to  make*  you  happy,  even  when  tiieir  comm;nids  ar^>  most  severe? 
Prove,  then,  your  s.*nse  of  their  g(K)duess  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  re^piire. 
When  they  o[»pose  your  wisljes,  do  not  think  liiat  you  iiave  more  knowli.*dge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  connnands  with  a  suur,  tinjrry,  sullen  look, 
which  Says,  louder  tiian  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  tiare  not  rebel 
If  they  deny  your  requests,  do  not  p.jrsist  in  urging  them,  but  consider  how 
many  recjues's  they  have  already  granted  you.  Do  not  expect  that  your  parents 
are  to  give  up  every  thing  to  you,  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to  thera. 
I)o  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten,  but  when  a  look  tells  you  what  they  want, 
tly  to  perform  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all 
their  pains  and  labors.  In  this  way  yt)U  will  make  their  houses  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  Hut  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  make 
home  a  plac«*  of  ct)ntention.  noise,  and  anger,  and  your  best  friends  will  have 
reason  Uy  wish  that  vou  had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  al- 
ways  grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is  coimected. 
None  love  him,  arul  he  has  no  heart  to  love  anv  but  himself.  If  vou  would  bo 
amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you 
to  begin  lifo  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 

3.  Again,  you  should  express  your  respect  ft^r  your  parents,  by  placing  unre- 
served coiitiflence  in  them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  to  I'e  lionest,  sincere,  o|HMJ-hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful, 
hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  di.sclose  to  your  parents.  If 
you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  ojKjnly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
wh:(;h  a  parent's  heart  is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  con.sent.  Never  begin  any  thing  in  the  ho|>o  you  am  CN)nceaI 
your  design.  If  yt>u  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led  on, 
from  one  st(^p  to  another,  to  invent  falsehoods,  to  practice  artifice,  till  you  become 
contemptible  and  hatefnl.  You  will  8(X)n  bo  detected,  and  then  none  will  trust 
you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  he  i-*  the 
worst  wli)  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  ol)ey  as  long  as  they 
see  him,  but  as  soon  as  thev  have  turned  awav  does  what  thev  have  forbidden. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  jiarents  always  learn  your  faults 
from  your  own  lips,  and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the  le>s  for  your 
openness  an«l  sincerity. 

4.  Lastly,  you  nnist  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  at- 
tending serion.sly  to  their  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the 
advant  -ges  they  alford  you  tor  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hope.  n)y  yi»iHijr  friends,  t'lat  you  h  ive  parents  who  take  care,  not  otdy  of 
your  b«Klies,  but  your  souls;  who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you 
of  your  (h)d  and  Saviour,  who  teach  y(»u  to  pr.iy  and  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  wh(»  strivo  to  give  you  such  knowl'Mlge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits, 
as  will  lead  you  to  ust;'.ulness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness  in  Ivaven.  If  you 
have  not.  I  can  only  pi:y  you;  I  hive  little  hop(»  that  I  can  do  you  go^^d  by 
wiiat  1  have  here  said.  Hut  if  your  parents  are  faithful  in  instructing  and  guid- 
ing you.  you  must  pr»)ve  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God,  by  listening 
respectfully  and  allentiv*.*!}'  to  wh.it  tli(\v  say:  by  shunning  the  lem\)t:«tions  of 
whicli  they  warn  you.  and  by  walkijig  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you. 
You  must  labor  to  answer  th  'ir  h  )p<  s  and  wi.'ihe.s,  by  improving  in  knowledge; 
by  bi'injf  indiHtrious  at  school;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  companions;  by 
avoiding  all  profau"?  au"!  wi.k  d  language;  by  fleeing  bad  company;  by  treat- 
ing all  persons  with  respect;  by  being  kind  and  g(»nenms  and  honest,  and  by 
lovin;:  arul  .serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and  nio>t  de- 
lightful way  of  repaying  tlu^  kindness  of  your  parents.  lA>t  them  Si^»  you  gnaw- 
ing up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let  them  see  you  delighting 
to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  oflend  God;  and  they  will  think  you  havo  never 
been  a  burden. — Duties  of  Children.    Works  III.,  p.  287. 
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CULTIVATION  OP   REVERENCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Willielm  in  the  'Pedagogic  province.'  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  hia  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

Wilhdra  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people's 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  wa.s  about  to  i^uestion  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  ujwn  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  tiie  party  ri«iing  past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  wis  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground;  the  eldest  .*«tood 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air,— their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  rfUers  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  ins{)ected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gail}- : 
"  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer, 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes  I' exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  ''yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  fronj  the  west  to  the  east:  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  belia vest,"  said  the  other: 
"  Now  mingle  aniong  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  'asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  pur{»ort,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Thuke  may  farther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  stniightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  Hincies  there  is  nothing  in  it.'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satis- 
faction is  to  bo  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  woodtKl  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls:  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  receiv(?d  our  Tr.ivoler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  tiie  richest  foliage,  slnuU'd  with  inn-s  and 
buslies  of  all  sorts;  while  stately  walls  and  magnitiernt  buildings  wi*re  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimfjst's  through  tliis  thick  natural  boscage.  •  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  iren«'ral  oon- 
versiition,  tlie  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviate*!  shape. 

"Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "it  is  fair  that  we  admit  you 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  vou  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  nji.-aning  on  it-s  front.  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

'•  Dignirted  yet  singular  gestures  of  Sidutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn:  with  you.  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  tin'  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  refenMice  is," 

"Well-formed  healthy  children."  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  wirli  them ;  Natun;  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 

*  Carlyle't  Criticat  and  Miaceliaueotu  Ksaa^t.    Vol.  I,  SOi. 
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its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  Is,  however,  which  no  child  brinps  into  the 
worhl  with  him;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depi'nds  tor  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yourself,  i>peak  it  oui.'* 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  Awok  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed.  "  Reverence  1"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  *' Reverence  1"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  '*  All  want  it, 
perhaps  yourself." 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  wo  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  lbrme<l  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  efl'ect.  The  lirst  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Abt»ve  us.  That  iwsture, 
the  armn  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children  ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Tla-n  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  fuld«.*d  over  the  back,  and.  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turnc'd  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  tiio  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished; 
the  earth  aQbrds  unutterable  joys:  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  hurt  him  accidt-n  tally  or  purjMjsely;  should  dead  in  vol- 
untiiry  matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  hira  well  consider  it;  ft)r  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  days.  Riit  from  this  jjosture  we  delay  not  to  freo  our 
pupil,  the  in.stj»nt  wo  beeome  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sutficient  inlluence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and.  turning  t(>  his  conirades.  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stanils  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
combination  with  his  equals  docs  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

*•  1  see  a  glimpse  of  it !"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil-wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indiflerent 
towards  (tcmI,  contemi)tU(»us  towards  the  world,  sjiiteful  towards  his  ei^uals; 
and  the  tnie,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  Cfjrrupts  into 
8elf-ei»nceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  "to  state 
one  dilliculty.  You  siiy  that  reverence  is  nut  natural  to  man:  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  rude  iKM»ple  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  (»ther  in- 
ex])licable  mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
th«.'  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  teeling,  a  purer  seiitiment,  was  b}'  degrees  to 
be  developed  ?'' 

"Nature  is  indeed  ad<'quate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  "but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  p(»werful  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  c<»n<pior  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it;  both  j-ndeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  lia[)py  when  tor  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture has  in  s<jme  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  cimrso  of  his  life; 
from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
80  nmkes  no  advancem(?nt.  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
cult, but  satislactory.  Man  docs  ma  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
ratiur  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  Ik?  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  onlv  in  son)o  llivored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
sp.»iii;iiici)usly,  who  on  this  account,  t<»C),  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
.Saints  and  (iO<ls.  Hero  lies  the  worth,  here  hes  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  thcv  direct  oiir  devotion." 

The  men  paus(Mi;  Wilhelm  rctlected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  .strange  words,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  innnediately  complied.  "No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  sjiid  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
eretare  to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  fonner 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denomiimte  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Nations,  and  the  tirst  happy 
deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear:  all  Heathen  religions,  ns  we  call  tbem,  aro 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  n.imea  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  wiiat  is  Around  us,  wo  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophical; for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draiw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  hi>rljer,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  oidy  in  thi.^ 
medium  condition  docs  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  survcvs  with 
clear  sijrht  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  tiie  wholo  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstiinces  and  arranjrenunts  nec- 
cssarv  or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  tnith.  But  now  wo 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Relijri<Mi,  ^n<Minded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  I  iidcr 
us:  this  we  name  tiie  Christiafi;  as  in  the  (.'hristian  Religion  such  u  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifi-sted:  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  litted 
and  destined  to  attain.  Rut  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  pntient  with 
the  Karth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us.  we  appealing  to  a  hi^j:her  birthjilace;  but 
also  to  reco}j:nize  humility  an<l  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disjrrace  ami 
wretchedni'Sf?,  sufferini?  and  death,  to  recoj^nize  thes<»  things  as  divine;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furth(?ranccs.  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  lind  s<mie  traces  in  allajj^s: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  <foal:  and  this  beinj^  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde;  and  we  may  say  that  tlio  Christi;in  Religion,  having  onco 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  bo 
subject  to  no  dissolution." 

"To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere?"  inquired  "Wilhelm. 

"To  all  the  tiiree,"  replied  they,  "Hfr  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Revi.'rences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence.  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  untold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  whi<*h  ho  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  ju-Jtiti'Ml  in  reckoning  himself  the  Rest  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced;  nay.  of  being  able  to  c'»ntinu(?  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level." 

The  Three  undert^iko  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  'at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  wo  that  we  can  m»t  follow  them  into  the  '  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  'gallery  oikmi  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spaciou.^ 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Sv.'Cond  Religions,  the  Kthnic  and  tho 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  conipoBcd  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

"I  observe,"  said  'Wilhelm,  "you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

"  As  you  see."  repli«'d  the  Eldest:  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  .synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistio  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  siuno 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  Held  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  tlu;  form  of  fair  youths.  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  wo 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  "Wilhelm.  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects;  but  they  were  h^re  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  hist  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question  :  ''Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  cho.sen  in  preference  to  all  others?" 

The  Eldest  answered:  "Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  tho 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgraeot-seat ;  at  the  judgment-scat  of  the 
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Gixl  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whetlier  this  is  the  best,  tlie  most  excellent  na- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  hists,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  I.sraelitish  people 
never  was  jrcK)d  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  u 
thousiind  times  reproachfully  declared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  siTve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
persevcrant  nation  in  the  world ;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name 
of  Jehovah  thn)Ugh  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
tlgure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

"  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart.  Oi)en  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  r;:ther  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  Ono  ohiof  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whule  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete en<>ugh  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  ibr  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praisi'd  ?"   *   *  * 

Thus  wau<iering  on,  they  liad  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  tlie  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorieal  way;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art. 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Willielm 
was  surprised  to  .see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "In  your  historical  ^eries." 
said  he.  "  I  tin<l  a  chasm.  You  havo  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusiilem.  and 
dispersed  the  pe<)ple;  yet  you  havo  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  Uiught 
there  shortly  betore;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"Td  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  wliom  you  alltide  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  lite;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publiely  belailen  vast  mas.-'es  of  ^hh>- 
ple,  an]  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  genenil  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  gi^neral  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First.  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  bel<«ng8  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical:  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  tauglit  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
closes,  and  1  now  open  to  you  the  internal." 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  piUerv ;  where  Wilhelm  fuyon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  Xew  Testament.  They 
eeenud  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first:  all  was  softer;  forms,  movements, 
accoiii[)animents,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  *  Miracles  and  Para- 
bles,' the  characteristic  of  the  Philosoi)hical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  nmst  give  one  hurried  glance  Wilhelm  expresses  some  .«»ur|m'se 
that  tlicse  «lclineations  terminate  "with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part."  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

'•  In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Kldest,  ''in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  ft-rul  of  separating  whatever  it  is  ])o«sible  to  separate;  for  by  this 
me  ns  alone  can  the  notion  of  imi>ortiince  and  jjcculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
3'onnK'  mind.  Actual  exi)erience  of  itself  niin^^les  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
geth<'r;  here,  accordingly,  we  liave  entirely  di''j(»ined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  irs  tcrinin  itioii.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex- 
pn  >ision  stagf^er  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
his  |)";nt:  he  g(K's  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  hini- 
selt.  wliili'  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  hi-  riches,  of  his  strength,  he.  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin;  lie  dares  to  ( qjial  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self is  God.     In  this  manner  ho  is  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his 
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familiar  friends:  of  tliese  he  prains  a  part  to  his  own  cause;  irritates  tlie  rest 
ajfainst  him;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  ecrtiun  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  hfe,  wiiat  thev  liave  to  look  for  from  the  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and  conversiiiion  are  even  more  in- 
structive and  profitable  than  his  death  :  lor  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now.  omitlinj?  all  tl  at  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  h)ok  at  tho  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Hero  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  arc  his  own,  utterly  orpluuied  behind  him ;  and 
while  he  is  can^ful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
ho  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.' 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  'a  deep,  still  meaning;'  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhehn  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  tho  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     "  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said, — 

"That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  ua; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  tho  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  had.  .^^hould  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  sec  how  far  ytmr  t>on  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Siinctuary  of  Sorrow.'' 

"Permit  me  one  question,''  said  Wilhehn  :  "  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  exarn|'le,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience?" 

"Undoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  Eldest,  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  sufl'erings.  even  V)ecau''e  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  aud.icity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  Ibrced  .«uch  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  dcjith  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  an<l 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  sohMTUiifies  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  nuH-h  for  I  he  y>re?ent  suf- 
fice—  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  vou  for  a  twelvrinftnth.  The  instruc- 
tion,  which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  8tn:nger  is  jdlowed  to  wit- 
ness: then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  tlioso  matters." 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  ri.sc?  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  anv  measuix*  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  tho  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  tho.se  many  meaninga  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  bef  )re  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  oi)en-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  wonls  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
bo  wholly  Jiniutelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  (iikthe  indiOerent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If, we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  wiih  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  cm  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation:  such  phrases  even  as 
•tlje  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,'  'the  divine  d<*pt'i  of  Sorrow.*  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  prie.st- 
like  dignity  pervades  tho  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writing's  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  arc  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it. 


NATDRE  AND  ART. 
g  10.       NATl'KE    AND    ART. 

in  looking  at  our  nature  \vc  discover  among  its  admirable  endo\^ment<^ 
the  sense  of  perc«.!ption  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in  every 
human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cultivation ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  y  ♦  ♦  *  Beauty  is  an  all- 
pep'ading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring. 
It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  gra^s.  It 
haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute  objects, 
but  the  ocjan,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overtio.v  with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its 
temple;  and  thosv,'  meu  who  are  alive  to  it  can  not  lift  their  eyes  without 
feeling  thc;nselves  encom[iassed  with  it  on  every  side.  An  infinite  joy  Is 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment 
Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  lilled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  le^m  that  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how 
should  1  feel  their  privation  !  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  help  the.n  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in 
vain  courted  their  notice!  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the 
works  of  a  divine  artist;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  huc-s  propor- 
tion, and  moral  expression  I  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
but  how  nnich  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts  and 
especially  in  literature?  The  best  books  have  the  most  beauty.  The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty,  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  int-j  the  soul  when  airayetl  in  this  their  nat- 
ural and  tit  attire.  W.  E.   Chaxninu.     JSelf- Culture 

Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 

Surpitssiiig  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirit  hast  compcsed 

From  earth's  materials,  waits  upon  my  steps  ; 

Pitcho-i  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  ho'u-ly  neighbor.  Wordsworth. 

Nature  ni'ver  did  betray 
The  heart  t!»at  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selHsh  men 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  distrust 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.         *         * 

*         *         When  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies :  oh  !  then 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy,  will  thou  remember  me 
And  these  uiy  exhortations. 

WoRDsw  )KTH.     On  reviBiting  the  Wy$, 
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prcSbbl's  infant  and  primary  schools. 

The  iDfant  garden  did  not  at  first  meet  with  favor  from  the  school  authorities 
of  Berlin,  and  has  attained  its  present  development  there  under  individual  and 
associated  auspices,  hy  which  tra'ning  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
system  has  thus  been  provided  with  appropriate  teachers.  In  the  notice  which 
ioUows  of  Fr^bePs  labors  we  adopt  substantially  the  account  by  Dr.  Schmidt, 
in  his  History  of  Education,  in  place  of  the  memoranda  made  sSter  a  visit  to 
several  of  these  '<  gardens  of  infant  culture,"  in  Hamburg,  in  1854. 

Frederic  Wilhelm  August  FrObel  was  born  April  21, 1782,  at  Oberweissbacb, 
in  the  principality  of  Rudolstadt,  where  he  passed  his  infancy  in  the  rural  life 
of  a  country  parsonage.  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  placed  under  the  caro 
of  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Superinlendent  Hoffman,  at  Stadt-Ilm.  His  teachers 
understood  not  the  dreamy  love  of  nature  in  the  boy,  and  some  years  later  he 
began  the  study  of  forestry  under  a  forester  in  Neuhaus  His  favorite  sciences 
were  mathematics  and  natural  history.  In  the  year  1805  he  entered  upon  his 
proper  profession  by  engaging  as  a  teacher  at  6runer*8  school,  in  Frankfort. 
He  read  with  profoand  interest  the  works  of  Pestalozzi,  and  lived  and  labored 
two  years  with  this  great  pedagogue  *  Inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  nobleness 
of  the  profession,  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  more  for  an  efficient  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  studies  at  the  universities  of  Gottin* 
gen  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  Asiatic  languages,  history, 
and  philosophy.  In  1813  he  participated  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  and  the  dawning  sun  of  national  liberty  awoke  in  him  the  desire  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  people.  This  desire 
was  strengthened  by  Fichte's  work  on  national  education,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  Middendorff  and  Langethal.  After  the  war  FrQbel  was  appointed  assistant 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  Berlin.  In  1826  he  published 
hid  work  on  **  Human  Education."  After  laboring  some  years  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  at  a  special  institution  in  Keilhaa, 
(1817  to  1828,)  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  a  popular  school  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  practical  educator,  in  the 
institution  he  established  in  the  castle  of  Waldense'e,  placed  at  his  disposition  by 
the  generous  owner.  As  a  result  of  the  first  public  examination  in  this  school, 
he  was  invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  canton  of  Bern  to  the  position  of  director 
of  a  new  orphan  home  to  be  established  in  Burgdorf,  which  he  accepted. 

Frdbel's  experience  of  life  and  his  conversations  with  teachers  lead  him  again 
to  the  conviction  that  school  education  was  without  its  true  foundation  until 
u  reformation  in  the  family  and  home  education  could  be  effected.  The 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  and  the  necessity  of  training  competent 
mothers  rose  vividly  before  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  apply  his  new  idea  of 
education,  the  realization  of  which  had  been  prevented  bv  unavoidable  obstacles, 
at  least  to  the  training  of  earliest  youlh,  and  to  replace  his  '<  Book  for  Mothers" 
by  a  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  women.  With  this  intent  he  relin- 
quished his  charge  in  Burgdorf  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  idea  of  an  infant 
school  matured  in  him.  At  Burgdorf  and  in  Berlin  it  had  become  Frubel'sfirm 
conviction  that  to  excite  the  desire  for  learning  roust  precede  all  instruction,  and 
that  to  educate  is  a  human  function,  springing  from  the  inner  life,  but  also  react- 
ing, in  a  developing  and  progressive  manner,  on  this  source  ;  that  the  family  is 


*  Pestalozzi  wro^«)  in  Frdbers  album,  October  7,  1805 : 

Man  forces  the  way  to  his  aim 


Bj  the  flame  of  thought 
And  the  bolt  of  eloquence ; 
Bat  he  accomplishes  his  task 
He  perfects  himself. 
Only  by  silence  and  action. 

48 
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tbc  ceiitre,  en  the  health  of  which  depeods  not  only  the  health  of  the  state, 
but  without  .the  prosperity  of  which  no  real  progress  in  education  can  take  place 
At  filankenburg  these  idea8  became  reality.  In  his  infant-garden  (kindergar- 
ten) Frubel  undertook  to  give  life  and  form  to  his  pedagogic  view»s. 

THE    KINDERQARTeN. 

The  infant-garden,  as  Frobel  says,  leads  the  child  back  to  natare,  into 
nature,  through  the  garden,  that  it  may  early  know,  what  God  united  man  shall 
not  part.  lie  occupied  himself  with  the  child  under  school  age,  and  made  it  his 
object  to  develop  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  child,  which  are  necssary 
to  a  full  realization  of  instruction  in  school.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  when  a 
child  learns  quickest  and  easiest,  and  lays  the  foundation  to  his  entire  intellec- 
tual life,  to  withdraw  the  young  mind  from  a  home  in  which,  left  to  itself,  it  falls 
into  moral  and  mental  decay ;  to  bring  the  children  of  families  in  which  exists  a 
healthy  life  for  some  hours  every  day  into  communion  with  their  equals,  and  to 
give  them  a  common  employment,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  which  can  be  executed  only  by  a  number  of  children  of  the  same  age— sach 
is  the  purpose  of  the  infant-garden. 

On  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inrention  of  the  art  of  printing 
Frobel  founded  his  infaut-garden,  which  was  to  embrace  four  institutions:  Ist, 
a  model  institute  for  the  care  of  children  ;  2d,  a  training  school  for  nnrses  of 
children  ;  3d«  an  institute  for  suitable  plays  and  amusements  oC  children;  4tb, 
an  establishment  with  which  all  parents,  mothers,  educators,  and  especially 
future  infant -gardeners,  should  be  in  constant  relation  by  a  pnblished  periodical. 
FrObel  called  his  institution  infant-garden  (kindergarten)  because  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  a  garden  should  be  connected  with  it,  and  because  he  wished 
symbolically  to  indicate  by  this  name  that  children  resemble  the  plants  of  a 
garden,  and  should  be  treated  with  similar  care.  He  declares  the  object  of  his 
first  infant  garden,  begun  in  Blankenburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  to  be :  **  It  shall  not 
only  tak(;  under  its  care  children  under  school  age,  bat  also  give  them  occapa- 
tion  suitable  to  their  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  practice  their  senses, 
and  to  keep  busy  the  awakening  mind— >to  make  them,  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
familiar  with  nature  and  man,  by  properly  directing  their  minds  to  the  first  cause 
of  aM  lifts  to  harmony  with  themselves  " 

The  adequate  means  for  the  realization  of  this  object  is,  according  to  Frobel, 
play  ;  for  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  first 
years  of  life  cannot  be  brought  about  by  instruction,  but  only  by  activity — 
which  means,  by  an  activity  peculiar  to  the  child.  *'  In  the  occupation  and  play 
of  a  child,  especially  in  its  first  years,  is  formed,  in  union  with  its  surroundings 
and  under  their  quiet  and  un perceived  co-operation,  not  only  the  germ  bat  also 
the  heart  of  its  future  life,  in  regard  to  all  which  we  must  acknowledge  as 
belonging  to  germ  and  heart — inner  life,  self-reliance,  and  future  individuality. 
From  the  first  occupation  results  not  only  the  exercise  and  invigoration  of  the 
body,  limbs,  and  exterior  organs  of  the  senses,  but,  above  all,  the  development  of 
the  heart,  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  and  the  waking  of  inner  feelings  and  instinctive 
judgment.*'  An  inward  and  outward  activity  in  and  through  play  is  the  aim 
of  1^'rubtl — instead  of  words  to  induce  the  child  to  action,  instead  of  books  to 
give  him  means  of  employment,  to  bring  life  where  hitherto  only  abstractions 
were  ruling.  By  regulated  means  of  occupatiou  to  offer  suitable  food  to  the 
desire  of  jiclivity  striving  for  development — this  is  the  task  of  the  iufant-garden. 
By  self-employment  the  child  shall  bj  induced  to  free  activity,  to  labor  in  its 
highest  sense- ;  and,  in  truth,  the  ethic  and  economic  value  of  labor  is  here  recog- 
nized, because  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  not  only  develops  the  physical  power 
but  promotes  intelligent  attention,  devotion,  and  endarance ;  also,  the  child  is 
"oade  conscious  of  the  value  of  labor ;  the  enjoyment  to  be  able  to  become  haa 
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ful,  IB  created ;  finally,  the  way  in  which  labor  culminates  and  is  ennobled  in 
art  is  shown  to  the  child,  and  in  him  to  mankind  in  general.  As  the  Creator 
creates  ever  since  the  beginning,  so  his  image,  man,  wants  activity  from  his  first 
existence. 

The  infant  garden  and  its  plays  are  based  on  the  laws  of  human  nature.  In 
them  Frobel  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  infant  age; 
by  a  faithful  observation  of  nature  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  infant  life,  he 
has  discovered  its  psychologic  laws  and  applied  them  with  great  insight  to  the 
gifts  of  play.  All  intellectual  functions  find  in  them  occasion  to  utter  them- 
selves ;  the  longing  for  motion  finds  nourishment  in  the  gymnastics  of  play,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  regulated  and  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  faculties  of  observation ;  the  wish  for  activity  obtains  an  opportunity  for 
normal  cultivation  by  voluntary  employment;  ideality  is  excited  and  sustained 
by  the  formation  of  beautiful  forms,  by  singing,  drawhig,  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  infant  garden  makes  use  of  play  as  a  conscious  and  fertile  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  takes  hold  of  the  truly  childish  nature  and  gives  to  the  infant  mind  a 
suitable  nourishment ;  it  allows  the  child  to  remain  a  child  and  keeps  away 
what  belongs  to  a  riper  age.  Its  main  employments  are  plays,  its  means 
of  education  the  instruments  of  play.  To  begin  with  natural  development, 
Fr6bel  went  back  to  the  first  education  by  the  mother.  In  his  "  caressing 
songs  of  the  mother"  he  gives  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
treated  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life.  In  the  **  first  gift  of  play,*' 
the  box  with  six  balls,  which  contain  three  primary  and  three  mixed  colors,  he 
offei-s  the  first  toy,  the  simplest  body,  by  which  a  harmonious  impression  is 
made  on  the  child  when  the  box  is  held  before  its  eyes  If  then  the  mother 
hangs  the  various  balls,  alternately,  on  a  string  over  the  bed  of  the  infant,  it  will, 
in  fixing  its  eyes  upon  the  object  attracting  its  look,  learn  to  understand  the 
circumscription  of  the  form  and  the  distinction  of  color ;  will  also  see  the  lajwr  of 
contrast  when  the  intermediate  color  is  placed  between  two  primary  colors ;  as, 
also,  in  the  motion  of  the  ball,  in  the  three  directions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  with  accompanying  song  of  **  up  and  down,"  *'  to  and  fro,"  &c.,  it  will 
receive  an  impression  of  motion,  while,  in  encircling  the  ball  in  its  hands,  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  have  its  sensation  directed  to  one  point. 

From  the  ball  the  "  second  gift  of  plav  "  passes  over  to  the  cube,  the  sim- 
plest regular  body  with  even  surfaces,  ana  adds  next  the  intermediate  between 
ball  and  cube,  the  cylinder.  With  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  the  three  normal 
forms,  are  now  executed  various  plays,  by  moving  and  spinning  them  on  a 
thread  or  needle.  By  quickly  turning  the  cube,  as  the  needle  or  thread  is  fast- 
ened in  the  surface,  corner,  or  edges,  appear  the  different  axes,  and  the  three 
fundamental  forms  of  mechanics  are  shown — cylinder,  wheel,  and  double  cone. 
By  perceiving  that  the  cylinder — in  the  disappearance  of  the  corners  of  the  cube 
in  turning — is  containea  in  the  cube,  and  the  ball  in  the  cylinder,  the  law  is 
demonstrated  how  all  succeeding  is  contained  in  the  preceding  form.  Thus  the 
Infant  mind  is  impressed  with  the  first  laws  of  space,  form,  and  motion.  When 
the  child  has  seen  in  the  ball  the  dimensions  of  time  and  space,  it  has,  in  the 
second  gift,  experienced  the  idea  of  motion,  always  hearing  the  corresponding 
little  songs ;  and  when,  by  these  plays  and  its  total  surroundings,  it  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  express  the  various  forms  and  begins  to  busy  itself  more  inde- 
pendently with  the  different  ideas,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  things,  and  desires 
to  analyze  the  whole  into  its  parts  and  to  unite  again  the  parts  into  a  whole,  it 
receives  the  "  third  gift  of  play  " — the  cube,  divided  through  the  centre,  parallel 
to  all  sides.  With  this  gift  the  child  begins  to  invent.  It  discovers  that  unity 
becomes  a  plurality,  that  the  many  parts  are  similar  to  the  whole  and  equal 
among  themselves ;  it  realizes  similarity,  equality,  and  inequality  of  objects ;  it 
distingaishes  the  whole  and  its  parts  by  the  division,  the  size  and  form,  and 
takes  an  idea  of  a  whole,  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  of  abov\£^bA^>H^\vc«^\'e:^vk^A 
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outside.  The  plaj  with  this  gift  will  aoBwer  the  threefold  desire  for  activity 
in  the  child ;  it  w.ll  represent  with  the  eightfold  divided  cube,  the  forms  of  per- 
ception, life,  and  beaaty.  by  making  of  the  cube  two  halves,  four  quarter?,  &c ; 
by  bniiding  chairs,  boucheK,  tables,  &c.;  by  laying  out  circles,  stars,  flowers, 
&c.  And  as  in  this  manner  it  can  form  and  invent,  by  aid  of  the  eight  cubes, 
more  than  300  forms,  it  prepares  the  action  of  reason  by  the  forms  it  recogniie?, 
the  practical  in  human  society  by  the  forms  of  life  it  imitates,  and  the  world  ol 
feeling  by  the  forms  of  beauty.  In  this,  as  in  all  plays  of  FrObel,  attentioa 
should  be  given  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  building  the  child  has  a  small  slate,  divided  into  squares  of  equal  sise, 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  cubes  to  build  on,  that  it  may  from  the  beginning  accus- 
tom itself  to  regularity,  care  and  precision,  exactitude  and  beauty. 

2.  To  create  ki  the  child  at  once,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  impression  of  the 
whole,  the  play  should  be  handed  him  for  his  free  use,  opening  the  cover  of  the 
box  a  little,  then  turning  it  upside  down,  then  placing  it  right  before  the  child* 
who  should  move  the  cover  from  underneath  the  box,  so  that  the  cubes  in  it, 
after  lifting  off  the  box,  lie  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  one  large  cube.  With 
this  cube  the  child  begins  to  play,  as  long  as  it  wishes  quietly  to  itself,  until, 
by  look  and  voice,  it  invites  your  aid,  when  words  are  given  to  his  doings. 

3.  In  no  play  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  destroy;  it  should  always  add 
to  the  given  form  or  create  somfthine  new,  6cc. 

In  each  formation  the  child  should  use  up  all  the  cubes,  in  order  to  become 
accustomed  to  reflection,  to  have  always  a  distinct  aim  before  his  eyes,  to  look 
at  the  object  to  be  represented  in  many  relations  and  regards — which  is  neces- 
sary when,  for  instance,  a  cube  leffc  over  must  be  put  into  connection  with  the 
object  represented — to  make  use  of  all  the  material  at  his  disposition,  and  to  pass 
over  nothing  unnoticed  nor  leave  anything  unused. 

The  ''fourth  gift  of  play"  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  tablets,  by  which, 
instead  of  contents,  the  extent  of  surface  appears,  and  not  only  space-fllling  forms 
pf  beauty,  life,  and  perception,  but  also  space-encircling  hollow  forms  may  be 
executed  ;  the  law  of  eouilibrium — in  laying  on  the  small  side  of  one  tablet 
another  with  its  broad  siae— and  the  law  of  continued  motion — by  placing  all 
tablets  in  a  line,  so  that  the  falling  of  the  first  will  cause  all  others  to  fall  also^ 
are  presented  to  the  child's  view  and  comprehension. 

Thus  far  the  child  plays  to  his  fourth  year  of  life.  For  the  play  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year  serve  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  of  play.  The  "  fifth  gift " 
contains  the  cube  divided  twice  in  every  direction,  by  which  27  small  cubes  are 
made,  of  which  three  are  again  cut  in  halves  and  three  in  quarters.  This  serves 
as  a  fundamental  view  into  algebraic  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  child 
sees  the  triangle  produced  by  the  division,  which  as  a  body  surrounded  tho 
prism ;  it  constructs  the  parallelogram  and  trapezoid  and  builds  the  Py  ^hagoreaa 
problem.  Beside  these  forms  of  perception,  a  great  wealth  of  forms  is  given, 
which,  indeed,  introduce  to  the  architecture  of  life  and  beauty. 

The  '*  sixth  gift  of  play  **  contains  cubes  twice  divided  through  all  sides,  into 
tablets,  of  which  six  are  again  cut  in  height  and  width,  by  which  the  square 
and  form  of  column  is  represented.  Parallel  with  these  gifts  are  given  small 
plates,  as  the  surfaces  of  regular  bodies,  to  bring  into  view  their  various  figuns. 
They  consist  in  plates  of  triangles,  showing  the  right,  the  acute,  and  the  obtuse 
angle ;  and  of  squares,  beginning  with  four  and  doubling  to  64.  With  them 
the  child  constructs  regular  figures,  i.  e.,  ^  quares  and  rectangles,  which,  by  diag- 
onals are  divided  into  right  angles,  triangles,  &c.  Little  wooden  sticks  serve  to 
indicate  the  lines.  In  the  play  with  sticks  the  child  learns  to  know  the  perpen- 
dicular, horizontal  and  diagonal  line ;  to  find  them  again  in  nature,  and  to  apply 
them  to  practical  life.  Involuntarily  it  seizes  the  pencil  to  draw  on  the  squares 
of  the  slate  the  forms  made  by  the  sticks  while  they  are  yet  before  its  mind. 
Meanwhile  children  of  three  or  four  years  work  at  plaiting^  forming  the  preiticsft 
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figares  in  their  plav8»  in  accordance  with  the  laws  vividly  before  their  spirit 
fi^m  the  plays  in  which  they  previoasly  engaged.  Those  who  draw  pass  from 
the  simplest  to  more  complicated  forms  by  way  of  contradistinction.  Others 
are  employed  in  hirvtng,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  drawing,  when  the  child, 
with  a  pin,  first  makes  the  same  figures  and  forms  on  sanare  ruled  paper.  The 
carved  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  are  preparatory  to  plastic  lormations,  in  which  the 
pin  is  exchanged  for  pencil  and  chisel.  Auxiliary  to  plastic  formations  is  the 
making  of  figures  by  so-called  cross-sticks,  of  forms  and  figures  in  sticks  and 
peas,  and  the  art  of  coupling  and  pinching,  wbicb  constructs  little  boats,  boxes, 
ships,  &c.,  from  square  pieces  of  paper.  Singing  enlivens  and  beautifies  many 
of  these  plays,  and  conducts  the  child  into  the  world  of  harmony.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  brought  to  nature  and  its  life;  the  constant  dwelling  in  the  free  air 
gives  a  familiarity  with  the  life  of  nature.  The  child  learns  the  care  of  ani- 
mals, of  birds,  rabbits,  &c.,  which  are  given  to  its  charge,  and  understands  Fork 
in  the  garden  by  sowing  and  planting,  digging,  and  watering  a  little  bed  of  its 
own,  while  in  such  little  work  the  name,  form,  and  life  of  plants  and  animals  is 
told  bim.  Physical  exercise  is  not  neglected.  The  various  plays  of  motion  are 
adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  child.  In  the  **  caress- 
ing songs  of  mothers,"  such  plays,  which  aim  at  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  body  and  all  its  limbs,  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  in  part 
attached  to  imitations  of  motion  in  nature  and  life,  which,  in  their  execution, 
are  accompanied  by  suitable  little  songs. 

While  in  this  multiplicity  of  plays  the  choice  is  generally  left  to  the  child, 
bis  liberty  is  conceded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  infant  gardener  desires 
to  direct  his  attention  more  permanently  to  one  certain  play  the  child  becomes 
accustomed  to  endurance  and  self-control.  The  will  of  the  child  is  restrained 
and  forced  to  join  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  a  greater  number,  and  to  this  end  it 
often  engages  in  one  play  with  several  children,  lays  out  one  figure,  so  that 
each  brings  in  a  particular  part,  &c. 

Finally,  this  infant  play  is  not  without  its  religious  consecration.  True,  the 
child  is  not  introduced  to  religion  by  committing  to  memory  unintelligible  Bible 
verses  or  hymns ;  but  when  the  child  on  Christmas  beholds  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  manger  it  connects  a  joyful  impression  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  of  humanity.  In  such  and  other  similar  ways  is  laid  in  their  tender  hearts 
a  deep  foundation  of  religious  sensibility.  Tlie  infant  garden  should  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  a  consciousness  of  God  in  the  infant  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  nurse  the  same.  By  taking  the  child  into  a  God-pervaded  nature— itto 
the  flowery  sea  of  spring,  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the  storm,  to  the  life  of 
the  rose,  and  the  insect  sporting  out  its  joyful  little  life— there  the  child  should 
feel  God  and  find  him  in  every  flower  and  every  star.  From  its  relations  to 
parents  it  should  realize  the  Father  of  all  the  children  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
learn  to  love  him  and  to  keep  his  commandments  by  giving  honor  to  truth,  by 
doing  the  right,  loving  and  practicing  the  good.  The  child  should  be  influenced 
to  express  his  feelings  toward  God,  to  excite  and  strengthen  them  by  praying 
before  him  and  with  him  in  holy  moments  of  life.  *'  lie  who  will  early  know 
the  Creator/*  says  FrObel,  **  must  practice  his  power  for  a  conscious  exercise  of 
the  good,  for  doing  good  is  the  bond  between  the  Creator  and  his  work,  and  the 
conscious  good  action  is  the  living  union  of  man  and  God,  the  final  point  and 
eternal  aim  of  all  education." 

While  the  principles  of  FrObel's  system  were  not  approved  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  education,  the  Duku  of  Meiningen  placed  the  castle  of  Marienthal  at 
his  disposal,  in  which,  to  his  death,  Frobel  instructed  teachers  of  infant  gardens. 
The  scholars  received  instruction  in  physiology,  psychology,  natural  history, 
(especially  botany,)  history  of  education,  the  arts  and  plays  for  children,  as 
drawing,  plaiting,  bnilding,  cutting,  folding,  coupling,  &c. 
'  Fr&bel  died  June  2J .  1852,  but  not  bis  work.    To  the  activity  of  Midden 
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dorff,  and  Bertha  de  Billow  after  him,  it  is  due  that  infant  gardens  floarish  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  They  exist  in  Hamburg,  Altona,  Grotha, 
Sondershausen,  Weiraar,  Frankenhausen,  Erfurt,  Meiningeu,  f^denach,  Ohrdniff, 
Apolda,  Altenburg,  LUbeck,  Dresden,  GOrlitz,  Leipzig.  Berlin,  Stuftgjarr,  &c. 
In  Switzerland  they  have  been  revived  since  1859 ;  in  Belgium  thej  were 
introduced  in  1857;  in  Holland  they  became  known  in  1858;  in  France  they 
gained  Marbeau — who  founded  the  a-echcs — and  Madame  MalU  t ;  in  Spain, 
(Bilbao,)  England,  (London,  Manchester,  Dublin,)  North  Ameiicji,  (New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,)  and  Russia,  especially  Finland,  g  eut  interest  is 
shown  in  the  infant  gardens.  The  *'  Manuel  Pratique  des  Jardtns  d^EnfanU 
de  Frederic  Froehely  ^  Tusage  des  institutrices  et  des  meres  de  famille,  compel 
surdes  documents  allemands,  par  J.  F.  Jacobs,  avec  une  introduction  de  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Marenholtz,  (Bruxelles,  18(')9,")  gives  a  complete  insight  into 
the  infant  garden  ;  the  •*  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pedagogic  periodical,  by 
Carl  Schmidt,  as  well  as  the  "  Education  Nouvelle,"  of  Lausanne  by  Raouy, 
are  devoted,  since  1861,  to  the  diffusion  of  FrObel's  system. 

Michelet  also  recognized  that  the  principles  of  FrObel  are  those  upon  which 
education  must  progress,  when  he  says  in  his  work,  "LaFemm  :"  "  By  a 
clear  spiritual  eye  and  his  grand  simplicity  Frobel  has  found  what  the  wise  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  :  the  secret  of  education.  Frtibel's  doctrine  is  the  edu- 
cational truth  of  the  age.  His  system  is  neither  exterior  nor  prescribed  nor 
arbitrary ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  child  itself;  the  child  begins  the  history  and 
creative  action  of  humanity  anew." 

In  FrObel's  infant  garden  are  the  ideas  of  present  and  future  education  in  a 
circumscribed  sphere;  for  the  first  time  the  material  of  education  is  arranged  in 
an  organic  manner,  so  that  the  future  has  only  to  add  to  Frobers  means  of 
employment,  which  especially  liave  regard  to  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing, the  experimental  physic,  chemistry,  and  physiology— of  course  in  accord 
with  the  pupiPs  degree  of  development — and  that  the  popular  school  (and  this 
is  the  great  task  of  the  future)  should  intimately  connect  itself  in  an  organic 
relation  to  the  infant  garden.  From  the  time  iu  which  this  is  done  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  popular  schools  will  begin — a  truly  national  education. 

The  main  principles  of  infant  culture,  as  inculcated  by  Frobel  and  set  forth 
by  his  admirers,  are  not  new  to  thoughtful  educators ;  and  similar  methods  and 
means,  not  so  completely  systematia^d  or  so  early  applied,  have  been  tried  io 
this  country,  but  not  always  with  due  caution  or  with  proper  understanding  of 
the  infant  nature.  These  views  have  already  greatly  modified  the  exercises  and 
methods  of  our  primary  schools;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  lower  or  earlier 
grade  of  schools,  .'ind  for  places,  methods  and  material  aids  of  instruction  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Miss  E.  P.  Pe«body,  in  their 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1863)  entitled  "  Moral  Culture  of  Infunr.y  and 
Kindergarten  Guide,^^  and  recent  letters  of  Miss  Peabody,  published  iu  the 
"Herald  of  Health,"  have  already  inaugurated  some  movements  iu  this  direction 
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SUMMARY  VIEW   OF   FROEBEL's    PRINCIPLES. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Probers  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  statements  : 

1.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  child's  development  begins  with  its  first  breath, 
-so  must  its  education  also. 

2.  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  is  at  first  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  spirit.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

5.  Early  education  must,  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(whicli  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  uf  the  child's  instincts,  and  th)X)ugh  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wants.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  both. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
that  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  first  attention. 

9.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise  of  the  child's  organs  is 
play.  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  beginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

10.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

11.  Prbbel's  games  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  of  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  developmeut,  grows  into  productive  action  or  work, 

13.  In  order  tliat  the  hand — which  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,  Probel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  hand* 
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exercises,  with  which  are  associated  the  most  elementary  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  nature  and  human  life. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  or^nism,  as  well  as  in  all  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  very  eailiest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings,  education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unb)X)ken  continuity 
of  natural  development.  Frobel  supplies  the  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses ;  these  contain  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensnal  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earliest  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  first  instinctive  activity  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  been  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
*'  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  the  foundation  for  all  later  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  training  of  mothera,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  children,  in  the  application  of  Fiobers  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  the  complete  carrying  out  of 
his  system,  and  consequently,  too,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  culture  to  master.  The  true  development  of  women  in  all  classes 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  preeminently  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  all, 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  grasp  of  women  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  By  placing  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  all  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  fur 
their  educational  vocation. 
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The  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  as  presented  ^  y  Kev. 
Charles  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo  in  the  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam, 
near  London,  and  in  their  addresses  and  Manuals  of  Object  Teaching 
in  Arithn.etic,  and  Early  Steps  in  Natural  Science,  were  adopted  by 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  in  their  (London) 
Model  and  Normal  Classes  in  1836;  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Training  Clan  of  the  Society  (Miss  M.  £.  M.  Jones),  who  inaugurated 
the  Oswego  system  (so  called)  of  Object  Teaching,  thus  summarizes 

PB8TAIX>ZZf 8  LAWS  OF  CHILD  CULTURE. 

The  merit  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  is  that,  recognizing  the 
character  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  invariably 
and  systematically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  often 
and  intuitively. 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  threefold — phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature  should 
be  aided  in  developing  itself  simultaneously,  harmoniously,  and 
progressively.  He  noted  the  threefold  characteristics  of  this 
threefold  nature,  and  said,  "  The  chief  characteristic  of  a  child's 
physical  nature  is  activity ;  of  his  intellectual  nature,  love  of 
knowledge ;  of  his  moral  nature,  sympathy.  No  educational 
system  C2in  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these." 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  rest- 
lessness, love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  demand 
that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should  equal  those  de- 
voted to  intellectual  exercises.  This  the  teacher  can  not  secure. 
She  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  necessary  condition  of  work)  that 
her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  each  t^^eenty  minutes  long ;  that  during  the  time  of 
recess  they  be  not  constrained  to  quietude ;  for  children,  unless 
asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they  play,  and  they  can  not  play 
without  making  a  noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternate- 
ly; that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson, 
unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours 
under  pretense  of  studying.  AVere  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al- 
ternately, and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with 
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something  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  copying 
printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  forms  or  colors, 
weighing,  measuring,  working  number  exercises  on  slates  or 
blackboards,  drawing  the  schoolroom  to  scale,  reproducing  on 
their  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  language.  All  this  re- 
quires not  only  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  trainingy  energy^ 
and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  easier,  to 
be  sure,  to  remain  in  one's  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  a  time, 
and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com- 
manded "  to  keep  studying." 

Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school  is  introduced 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  the  Home  and  Co-  ' 
lonial  Schools,  London,  now  attending  school  during  five  hours, 
make  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced 
to  four.  Edwin  Chadwick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  educators,  who 
can  speak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four  hours 
in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
add  to  the  four  hours ;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length  dis- 
pense with  the  intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc.  Gym- 
nastics and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  time 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work 
alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty  minutes, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  pei-formance  of  an  ap- 
pointed task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  recitation,  but  in 
writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons  he 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording,  indeed  to  insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value  at  all,  they  must  be  well  prepared. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained teachers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lecturer  Ins 
audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

II.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Tlie  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  impertinent  cunosity.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  his 
appetite  for  food.    If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  because 
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we  give  him  words  when  he  knows  not  what  they  express,  signs 
when  be  knows  not  what  they  symbolize — the  husk  instead  of 
the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can  not  get  at  it 
through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for  the 
mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows : 

"  1st,  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty  at 
a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure  of  in* 
formation  is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

'^  2d.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Never  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself. 

"3J.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  order  of  nature. 

"  4th.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to 
the  word,  from  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  exam- 
ple to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex." 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.    Our  usual  plan  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  viola- 
tion.    Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we  ascend 
From  Form  to  Greonietry  ;  • 

Place  to  Geography  ; 
Weight  to  Mechanics  ; 
Size  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Arc/dtectural  2>6- 

signs  ; 
Number  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra/ 
**      Color  to  Chromatography  ; 
**     Plants  to  Botany  ; 
*'     Animals  to  Zoology  ; 

Htunan  Body  to  Physiology  ; 
Objects  to  Mineralogy^  Chemistry^  etc./ 
Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  / 
Langiuige  to  Grammar, 
With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestalozzi  noted. 
Firsts  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with  re- 
spect to  one  another ;  and, 

fSecondlyy  the  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  respect 
to  its  objects: 

1.  First,  the  perceptive  Faculty; 
Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty; 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  fticulty,  the  percejytion  of 
likeness  jyrecede^  tlve  perception  of  difference^  and  the  perception 
of  difference  perceptions  of  order  and  proportioiu 
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Ill  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty,  concepts  of  things 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary  ^^n^  comcepts  of 
things  imaginary  concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty,  t/ie  power  of  tracing 
effect  from  cause  is  based^  chiefly^  Ofi  the  perception  of  order/ 
t/ie  power  of  tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness ; 
the  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference, 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestalom  argued  that 
young  children  can  not  he  governed  by  appeals  to  conscience, 
veneration^  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these 
sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as  commonly  understood, 
or  of  fear.  True,  the  principle  of  emulation  exists  in  the  child, 
and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  his 
class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate, 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized  not  as  an  an- 
tagonist, but  as  a  fellow-worker.  The  prize  of  success  is  not  for 
one^  but  for  aX^ 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teadier ;  but 
the  fear  of  bodily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who  is 
brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone, 
he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges  he  has  a  chance 
of  doing  it  undetected.     This  every  one  knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teach- 
ers, Pestalozzi  wrote, "  Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted 
by  moral  poisons."  He  maintained  that  very  young  children 
were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy;  that  the  teacher  can,  and 
does  communicate  her  own  spirit  to  the  scholars.  "  Do  and  be," 
said  he, "  what  you  wish  your  children  to  do  and  be."  "  Work 
%cith  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  rtde  of  rights  so  soon 
as  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter;  for 
all  good  government  tends  to  self-government — all  good  educa- 
tion, in  childhood,  tends  to  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  befitting  habits ;  from  good  feelings  to  right  princi- 
ples; from  submission  to  the  impulse  of  fear  to  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  from  love  of  friends  to  the  love  of  God. 
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dorff,  and  Bertha  de  Billow  after  him,  it  is  due  that  iofant  gardens  flourish  19 
the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  They  exist  in  Hamburg,  Altona,  Grotha, 
Sondershansen,  Weimar,  Frankenhausen,  Erfurt,  Meiningeu,  Eisenach,  Ohrdniff, 
Apolda,  Altenburg,  Lilbeck,  Dresden,  GOrlitz,  Leipzig.  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  &c. 
In  Switzerland  they  have  been  revived  since  1859;  in  Belgium  they  were 
introduced  in  1857 ;  in  Holland  they  became  known  in  1858 ;  in  France  thej 
gained  Marbeau — who  founded  the  creches — and  Madame  Malkt;  in  Spain, 
(Bilbao,)  England,  (London.  Manchester,  Dublin,)  North  Americ-i,  (Xew 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,)  and  Russia,  especially  F.nland,  g  eat  interest  ia 
shown  in  the  infant  gardens.  The  ^*  Manuel  Pratique  des  Jartltns  d'EnfapU 
de  Frederic  Froehel^  h.  I'usage  des  inatitutrices  et  des  meres  de  famille,  compose 
surdes  documents  allemands,  par  J.F.Jacobs,  avecune  introduction  de  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Marenholtz,  (Bruxelles,  1859,")  gives  a  complete  insight  into 
the  infant  garden ;  the  **  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pedagogic  periodical,  by 
Carl  Schmidt,  as  well  as  the  "  Education  Nouvelle,"  of  Lausanne  by  Raouy, 
are  devoted,  since  1861,  to  the  diffusion  of  FrobePs  system. 

Michelet  also  recognized  that  the  principles  of  Frtibel  are  those  upon  which 
education  must  progress,  when  he  says  in  his  work,  "LaFemm  :"  "  By  t 
clear  spiritual  eye  and  his  grand  simplicity  Frobel  has  found  what  the  wise  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  :  the  secret  of  education.  Frdbel's  doctrine  is  the  edu- 
cational truth  of  the  age.  His  system  is  neither  exterior  nor  prescribed  nor 
arbitrary ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  child  itself;  the  child  begins  the  hit^tory  and 
creative  action  of  humanity  anew." 

In  Fr^bel's  infant  garden  are  the  ideas  of  present  atid  future  education  in  a 
circumscribed  sphere;  for  the  first  time  the  material  of  education  is  arranged  in 
an  organic  manner,  so  that  the  future  has  only  to  add  to  Frobel's  means  of 
employment,  which  especially  liave  regard  to  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing, the  experimental  physic,  chemistry,  and  physiology— of  course  in  accord 
with  the  pupil's  degree  of  development — and  that  the  popular  school  (and  this 
is  the  great  task  of  the  future)  should  intimately  connect  itself  in  an  organic 
relation  to  the  infant  garden.  From  the  time  in  which  this  is  done  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  popular  schools  will  bogin — a  truly  national  education. 

The  main  principles  of  infant  culture,  as  inculcated  by  Fiobel  and  set  forth 
by  his  admirers,  are  not  new  to  thoughtful  educators ;  and  similar  methods  and 
means,  not  so  completely  systematiard  or  so  early  applied,  have  been  tried  io 
this  country,  but  not  always  with  due  caution  or  with  proper  understanding  of 
the  infant  nature.  These  views  have  already  greatly  modified  the  exerciser  and 
methods  of  our  primary  schools ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  lower  or  earlier 
grade  of  schools,  and  for  places,  methods  and  material  aids  of  instruction  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Mii*s  E.  P.  Pe^ibody ,  iu  thtir 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1863)  entitled  "  Moral  Culture  of  In/anr.y  and 
Kindergarten  GuidCy"  and  recent  letters  of  Miss  Peabody,  published  in  the 
'•Herald  of  Health,'*  have  already  inaugurated  some  movements  iu  this  directi'^a 
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SUMMARY  VIEW    OP   PROEBEL's    PRINCIPLES. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Frobel's  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  statements  : 

1.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  child's  development  begins  with  its  first  breath, 
-so  must  its  education  also. 

2.  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  is  at  first  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  spirit.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

5.  Early  education  must,  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(which  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  of  the  child's  instincts,  and  th)X)ugh  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wants.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  both. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
that  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  first  attention. 

9.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise  of  the  child's  organs  is 
play.  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  beginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

10.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

11.  Frohel's  games  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  of  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  development,  grows  into  productive  action  or  work. 

13.  In  order  that  the  hand — which  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,  Frobel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  hand- 
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exercises,  with  which  are  associated  the  most  elementary  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  nature  and  human  life. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  or^nism,  as  well  as  in  all  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  very  eailiest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings, education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unbroken  continuity 
of  natural  dt^velopment.  Frobel  supplies  the  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses;  these  contain  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensual  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earliest  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  first  instinctive  activity  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  been  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  F]  obel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
**  Mutter  und  Koselieder*'  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  tiie  foundation  for  all  later  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  training  of  mothers,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  child]-en,  in  the  application  of  Frobel's  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  the  complete  carrying  out  of 
hts  system,  and  consequently,  too,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  culture  to  master.  The  true  development  of  women  in  all  classes 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  pre-eminently  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  all, 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  grasp  of  women  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  By  placing  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  all  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  fur 
their  educational  vocation. 
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The  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  an  presented  ^  y  Rev. 
Charles  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo  in  the  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam, 
near  London,  and  in  their  addresses  and  Manuals  of  Object  Teaching 
in  Arithmetic,  and  Early  Steps  in  Natural  Science,  were  adopted  by 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  in  their  (London) 
Model  and  Normal  Classes  in  1836;  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Training  CUsb  of  the  Society  (Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones),  who  inaugurated 
the  Oswego  system  (so  called)  of  Object  Teaching,  thus  sunmiarizea 

FBBTALOZZl'S  LAWS  OF  CHILD  CULTURE. 

The  merit  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  is  that,  recognizing  the 
character  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  invariably 
and  systematically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  often 
and  intuitively. 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  threefold — phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature  should 
be  aided  in  developing  itself  simultaneously,  harmoniously,  and 
progressively.  He  noted  the  threefold  characteristics  of  this 
threefold  nature,  and  said,  "  The  chief  chai*acteristic  of  a  child's 
physical  nature  is  activity ;  of  his  intellectual  nature,  love  of 
knowledge ;  of  his  moral  nature,  sympathy.  No  educational 
system  cttn  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these." 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  restr 
lessness,  love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  demand 
that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should  equal  those  de- 
voted to  intellectual  exercises.  This  the  teacher  can  not  secure. 
She  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  necessary  condition  of  work)  tliat 
her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long ;  that  during  the  time  of 
recess  they  be  not  constrained  to  quietude ;  for  children,  unless 
asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they  play,  and  they  can  not  play 
without  making  a  noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternate- 
ly ;  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson, 
unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours 
under  pretense  of  studying.  AVere  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al- 
ternately, and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with 
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something  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  copying 
printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  fonns  or  colors, 
weighing,  measm'ing,  working  number  exercbes  on  slates  or 
blackboards,  drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  reproducing  on 
their  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  language.  All  this  to- 
quires  not  only  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  trainingy  energy^ 
and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  easier,  to 
be  sure,  to  remain  in  one's  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  a  time, 
and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com> 
manded  "  to  keep  studying.'* 

Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school  is  introduced 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  the  Home  and  Co-  ' 
lonial  Schools,  London,  now  attending  school  during  five  hours, 
make  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced 
to  four.  Edwin  Chadwick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  educators,  who 
can  speak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four  hours 
in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
add  to  the  four  hours ;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length  dis- 
pense with  the  intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc.  Gym- 
nastics and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  time 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work 
alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty  minutes, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  performance  of  an  ap- 
pointed task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  recitation,  but  in 
writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons  he 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording,  indeed  to  insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value  at  all,  they  must  be  well  prepared. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained teachers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lecturer  his 
audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

II.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Tlie  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  his 
appetite  for  food.    If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  because 
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we  give  him  words  wbeu  he  knows  not  what  they  express,  signs 
when  he  knows  not  what  they  symbolize — the  husk  instead  of 
the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can  not  get  at  it 
through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for  the 
mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows : 

"  l«t.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty  at 
a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure  of  in^ 
tbrmation  is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

^^  2d.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Kever  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself. 

"3c?.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  sub* 
ject,  but  the  order  of  nature. 

"  4th.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to 
the  word,  from  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  exam- 
ple to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex." 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.    Our  usual  plan  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  viola- 
tion.    Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we  ascend 
From  I^orm  to  Geometry  ;  • 

PUice  to  Geography  ; 
Weight  to  Mechanics  ; 
JSize  to  Proportion  in  Draicing  a?id  Arc/dtectural  Der 

signs  ; 
Number  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
Color  to  Chromatography  ; 
Plants  to  Botany  ; 
Animals  to  Zoology  ; 
Human  Body  to  Physiology  ; 
Objects  to  Mineralogy^ Chemistry^  etc./ 
Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
"     Language  to  Grajnmar. 
With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestalozzi  noted. 
Firsts  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with  re- 
spect to  one  another ;  and, 

^Secondly,  the  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  respect 
to  its  objects: 

1.  First,  the  perceptive  Faculty; 
Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty ; 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  faculty,  the  perception  of 
likeness  precedes  live  perception  of  difference^  and  the  perception 
of  difference  perceptions  of  order  ojul  projH^i'tiofu 
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lu  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty,  concepts  of  things 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary^  2Lnd  concepts  of 
things  imaginary  concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty,  tlie  power  of  tracing 
effect  from  cause  is  based,  chiefly ,  on  the  perception  of  order/ 
t/ie  power  of  tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness ; 
tlie  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference. 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestaloasd  argued  that 
young  children  can  not  he  governed  by  appeals  to  conscienccy 
veneration,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these 
sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as  commonly  understood, 
or  of  fear.  True,  the  principle  of  emulation  exists  in  the  child, 
and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  his 
class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate, 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized  not  as  an  an- 
tagonist, but  as  a  fellow-worker.  Tlie  prize  of  success  is  not  for 
one,  but  for  al^ 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teadier ;  but 
the  fear  of  bo<lily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who  is 
brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone, 
he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges  he  has  a  chance 
of  doing  it  undetected.     This  every  one  knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teach- 
ers, Pestalozzi  wrote, "  Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted 
by  moral  poisons.'*  He  maintained  that  very  young  children 
were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy ;  that  the  teacher  can,  and 
does  communicate  her  own  spirit  to  the  scholars.  "  Do  and  be," 
said  he, "  what  you  wish  your  children  to  do  and  be."  "  Work 
with  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  rtde  of  right,  so  soon 
as  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter;  for 
all  good  government  tends  to  self-government — all  good  educa- 
tion, in  childhood,  tends  to  self-education. 

May  tlie  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  befitting  habits ;  from  good  feelings  to  right  princi- 
ples; from  submission  to  the  impulse  of  fear  to  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  from  love  of  friends  to  the  love  of  God. 
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The  Kindergartens  have  multiplied  within  fifteen  years,  and  have 
spread  over  the  whole  globe,  but  wherever  this  new  education  has  been 
introduced  it  has  had  to  be  contented  with  very  defective  provisional 
arrangements.  Private  dwelling-houses,  workshops,  stores,  even  aban- 
doned brew^ies,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  England,  have  been  util- 
ized for  this  purpose.  What  is  especially  wanted  is  a  garden,  or  a  culti- 
vatable  open  space,  attached  to  the  premises;  if  that  condition  is  fulfilled, 
we  can  pass  over  many  deficiencies. 

£very  country  has  its  organic  decrees  and  regulations  for  school  build- 

ingir;  nothing  similar  yet  exists  for  Elindergartens,  so  that  we  must  here 

give  an  ideal  type.    We  hope  to  succeed  in  throwing  some  light  upon  this 

quite  new  question. 

Place,  QrienUUum,  Endoiure, 

The  choice  of  the  place  designed  to  receive  a  Kindergarten,  and  its 
dependencies,  is  a  very  serious  question;  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  the 
choice  of  a  place  for  a  primary  school.  It  is  important  that  it  shall  be 
central,  that  it  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  little  people,  who  cannot 
be  taken  long  distances.  The  approach  to  the  place  should  be  salubrious, 
and  the  place  itself  situated  in  an  airy,  quiet  quarter,  outside  the  daily 
movement  of  great  centers.  If  it  is  a  Kindergarten  for  a  rural  community, 
it  must  be  accessible  to  all,  even  to  detached  villages.  The  condition  of 
proximity  must  be  subordinate,  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  to 
the  facility  and  safety  of  access. 

It  is  difficult  always  to  give  to  a  school  the  orientation  that  is  Judged 
best  for  hygiene  and  for  lighting.  The  rooms  in  which  the  children  are 
should,  if  possible,  be  exposed  to  the  north  and  east  This  exposure,  the 
coolest  at  all  times  of  the  year,  has  been  objected  to  because  it  necessitates 
the  use  of  more  fuel  in  winter,  and  therefore  more  expense.  But  in  these 
days  this  argument  has  lost  much  of  its  weight,  because  of  the  perfection 
to  which  science  and  ingenuity  have  brought  the  apparatus  of  heating. 

We  have  said  that  the  Kindergarten  must  be  easy  of  access.  To  this 
we  would  add  that  it  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  all  neighboring 
buildings,  and  that  it  should  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  We 
should  like  to  have  it  surrounded,  in  a  city,  by  a  grating,  with  a  wall  for 
a  basis;  in  the  country,  by  a  living  hedge.  In  city  communities,  where 
in  all  probability  the  locality  must  be  on  a  street  or  in  a  public  squats,  we 
would  recommend  the  building  to  be  Trom  8  to  6  meters  [10  to  17  feet] 
back  of  the  line  of  houses.  Behind  the  principal  building  should  be  the 
uncovered  yard,  planted  with  trees,  and  a  small  territory  for  the  children's 
gardens.    Building,  court,  garden,  and  enclosure,  should  occupy,  in  a  city, 

*  Report  to  BroBMli  Intematloiul  Congreit.    Tranalated  b/  Mn.  Horace  Mann. 
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12  or  15  ares  [13,000  to  16,000  sq.  ft.],  at  UaU;  in  the  country,  8  or  10 
ares  [9,000  to  11,000  sq.  ft.]. 

In  an  institution  for  little  children,  it  is  always  best  that  the  apartments 
shall  be  on  the  ground  floor,  as  stairways  are  more  or  less  dangerous,  and 
require  more  watching  of  the  little  ones.  Such  buildings  do  not  require 
deep  foundations,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  costly. 

The  ground  under  such  buildings  should  always  be  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  underdrained,  and  free  from  all  surface  dampness. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  Kindergartens  into  primary  school 
buildings,  the  two  institutions  should  have  their  separate  entrances  and 
different  recreation-hours. 

Number  of  Boom».  ^ 

The  number  of  rooms  necessary  for  the  Kindergarten  will  not  be  tiie 
same  in  the  city  and  the  country.  In  cities,  the  Kindergarten  will  contain 
three  or  four  divisions,  each  of  which  must  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher.  These  divisions  require  as  many  rooms,  and  a  covered  yard 
or  play-room.  We  think  that  a  Kindergarten,  even  in  populous  caters, 
•hould  not  receive  more  than  150  pupils;  the  maximum  of  200  should 
never  be  passed. 

One  teacher,  if  she  wishes  to  apply  the  method  intelligently  and  with 
good  fruit,  should  have  no  more  than  80  pupils.  If  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded, she  should  have  an  assistant,  to  whom  she  can  confide  a  part  of 
her  pupils.  On  this  condition  alone  should  a  Kindergarten  number  50 
children. 

In  rural  communities,  where  there  is  generally  but  one  teacher,  she  win 
unite  all  the  children,  who  will  not  often  exceed  80  (the  statistical  number 
of  children  in  a  community  of  1,000  inhabitants).  Two  halls,  one  for 
work  and  one  for  play,  will  be  sufficient 

Surface,  Height,  and  Shape  of  the  Booms, 

A  hall  designed  for  a  maximum  of  80  pupils  should  be  7m50  by 
6m50  [24.6  by  20.8  ft],  or  8  m.  by  7  [26.2  by  23.0  ft],  in  order  that  each 
child  may  have  an  average  surface  of  a  square  meter  [10.8  sq.  ft].  The 
teachers  of  Kindergartens  having  constantly  to  speak  and  sing  with  their 
little  pupils,  too  large  halls  are  found  to  be  very  fatiguing,  and  always 
injurious  to  the  voice.  We  do  not  think  the  height  of  the  halls  should 
exceed  3m60  or  8m80  [11.8  or  12.5  ft],  if  we  wish  to  obtain  good 
acoustic  conditions;  8m75  [12.3  ft]  high  and  48.75  square  meters  [524.7 
sq.  ft]  of  surface  would  furnish  each  pupil  8.656  cubic  meters  [129  en.  ft] 
of  air.    The  halls  should  be  not  far  from  square.* 

The  furniture  must  be  moveable,  that  the  teacher  may  group  the  chil- 
dren at  her  will  for  the  various  labors  or  exercises. 

Each  working-room  must  open  by  a  double  folding-door  into  the  cov- 

•  In  the  Rection  of  Uygient  [at  the  meeting  of  the  IntemationAl  Congress  of  Bdocatioii 
at  BniBPels,  Aug.,  1880]«  M.  Perrin  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the  CoancU  of  Sdaca 
tioD  were,  for  each  pupil,  one  meter  of  soperflcies  and  foar  meters  of  height.  The  sectioii 
adopted  almost  nnanimously  the  proposition  of  M.  Janssens,  that  for  a  class  of  flftj,  th« 
minimam  accommodations  required  was  a  room  9.00  meters  hj8  and  4.75  in  height  [81iS  bf 
M.9  by  15.0  ft.].    The  light  should  be  a  side-light,  and  shoold  only  oome  from  one  side. 

-Journal qf  EdueaOoii,  London,  Oct.  1, 1880,  m.  18S,p.  tH. 
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ered  yard,  that  the  children  may  march  in  and  out  two  by  two.    Thii 
covered  yard  should  be,  in  a  city,  as  often  as  possible,  a  central  space. 

In  case  the  form  of  the  land  on  which  the  building  is  placed  obliges 
these  plans  to  be  modified,  we  advise  that  the  four  working-rooms  should 
be  connected  by  a  corridor,  and  the  play-room  should  be  annexed  to  the 
rear  of  the  principal  building.  The  play-room  is  indispensable  to  a  Kin- 
dergarten. It  is  more  than  a  covered  yard;  it  is  a  hall  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, designed  for  marches,  for  rings,  for  plays,  etc  As  Uiis  hall  would 
unite  several  divisions  in  play  hours,  12  meters  by  10  [89.4  by  82.8  ft.] 
would  not  be  exaggerated  proportions,  giving  Om'80  [8.6  sq.  ft]  as  the 
minimum  for  each  child. 

The  parlor  annexed  is  a  reception-room  for  the  parents.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  the  instructor-in-chief,  who  keeps  in  it  the  regis- 
ters of  her  school  administration.  In  the  city,  the  parlor  will  need  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  country,  and  will  serve  for  a  place  of  reunion  for  the 
teachers.    It  ought  to  be  near  the  entrance,  and  open  from  the  vestibule. 

In  every  Kindergarten  there  should  be  two  cabinets;  one  to  hold  all  the 
material  for  work,  the  other  the  work  done  by  the  children,  and  their 
collections  of  plants,  seeds,  minerals,  etc. 

In  the  rural  districts  a  domestic  should  fill  the  place  of  Janitor.  Her 
charge  will  be  the  material  care  of  the  children  and  the  neatness  of  the 
whole  establishment.  Her  lodging  should  be  a  chamber  and  a  kitchen. 
Behind  these  rooms  should  be  another  kitchen,  for  warming  the  food  of 
the  children  who  pass  the  day  at  the  school,  and  where  the  soup  shall  be  pre. 
pared,  which  will  be  gratuitously  distributed.  Near  the  entrance,  and 
opening  from  the  vestibule,  should  be  a  room  for  the  children's  outside 
clothing,  hats,  etc. 

We  need  not  insist  upon  the  details  of  this  room,  so  indispensable  to 
the  healthfulness  and  neatness  of  the  establishment  If  there  is  room 
enough,  a  little  dormitory,  where  the  children  who  fall  asleep  can  be  laid 
on  suitable  couches,  should  be  found  in  every  Kindergarten. 

WaXU  and  CetUngs. 

The  rooms  should  be  floored  with  pine,  which  is  not  so  cold  as  oak,  and 
permits  frequent  washing.  If  moisture  is  feared,  it  is  well  to  harden  the 
floor  with  a  preparation  of  India  rubber.  The  walls  should  be  smooth 
and  glossy,  covered  with  plaster,  and  painted  in  oils  in  a  neutral  tint 
Painting  in  oil  is  healthy;  we  also  recommend  it  for  the  ceilings. 

Ligh^^Heating  Apparatus — Ventilating, 

Each  room  should  be  lighted  by  a  casement  window  placed  in  middle  of 
outer  wall,  and  open  like  doors  from  the  middle  with  hinges  on  the  sides. 
It  should  be  8m80  [11.8  ft]  wide;  the  sill,  Om80  [29.5  or  81.5  in.]  above 
the  floor,  and  at  least  8m  [9.8  ft]  high,  extending  to  ceiling.  Each  fold 
should  be  divided  into  quarters — the  outer  quarter  each  0m90  [85.4  in.] 
wide — the  outer  fixed,  and  the  inner  made  to  swing  back  and  fasten  on  to 
the  outer.  Glass  should  be  transparent,  and  not  ground  or  colored 
Simple  curtains  will  keep  out  direct  rayi. 
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An  apparatus  for  heathig,  outside  the  rooma,  Is  preteable  to  all  othen 
for  little  children,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  stoves  and  other  modes  of 
heating.  In  an  apparatus  which  gives  great  satisfaction,  the  heating  ap- 
paratus is  under  the  floor,  and  fed  by  external  air;  the  channels  built  in 
the  walls  send  the  fresh  warmed  air  into  orifices  that  open  lm50  [4.9  ft] 
above  the  floor.  It  is  always  possible,  even  in  very  cold  winters,  to  obtain 
an  average  temperature  of  14^  C.  [67^  F.]  before  the  opening  of  the  schooL 
Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  windows,  the  air  re- 
mained pure,  and  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high.  The  cost 
amounted  to  12  francs  [|3.40]  for  each  pupiL  The  average  expense  of 
fuel  did  not  exceed  50  Eg.  [110  lbs.]  per  day,  or  1  centime  [0.2  eta.]  per 
pupil.  As  we  recommend  small  classes,  this  apparatus  is  as  complete 
as  can  be  desired,  and  simplifies  very  much  the  labor  of  the  janitor. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  supply  of  fresh  air  in  oonnecU<Mi  with  heating 
apparatus. 

These  should  be  placed  inside  the  building  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
children,  and  they  can  be  so  built  as  to  be  wholly  inoffensive.  The  seats 
should  be  of  white  pine,  and  thoroughly  washed  every  day.  The  basins 
should  be  of  crockery,  closed  hermetically  when  shut;  the  number  ol 
seats  should  be  one  for  every  twenty  chilcben,  the  urioals,  one  for  every 
forty  boys,  and  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  simultaneously  flushed 
several  times  every  day.  The  urinals  should  be  made  of  slate,  the  only 
substance  which  does  not  become  oxydized,  and  which,  well  washed, 
emits  no  odors.    The  premises  should  be  easily  ventilated. 

We  do  not  think  a  refectory  necessary.  The  children  can  eat  their 
hiDches  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which  will  be  kept  clean  and  aired. 

Furniture. 

The  furniture  of  a  Kindergarten  must  unite  certain  conditions.    It 
must  be  portable,  of  moderate  price,  simple  and  not  complicated,  solid 
and  requiriDg  few  repairs,  the  seats  of  two  sizes,  with  backs;  the  first 
size  for  children  from  2^  years  to  4,  28  cm.  [11.0  In.]  high;  second  size, 
for  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age,  81  cm.  [12.2  in.],  and  both  24  cm. 
[9.4  in.]   wide,  and  lm85  [58.2  in.]  long,  with  backs  25  to  28  cm. 
[9.8  to  11  in.]  high.    The  table  of  the  first  size  should  be  45  cm,  [17.7  in.] 
high,  80  cm.  [11.8  in.]  wide,  and  lm85  long;  of  the  second  size,  52  cm. 
[20.5  in.]  high,  85  cm.  [18.8  in.]  wide,  and  lm85  long.    The  tables  must 
be  provided  with  a  moveable  border,  4  cm.  [1.6  in.]  high,  that  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  for  certain  ball  plays.    The  play-room  should 
be  surrounded  with  benches.    The  black-board  must  be  on  rollers. 

Ths  BeertaUon  Yard, 
A  large  court  for  this  purpose  is  indispensable  to  a  Kindergarten.  It 
should  occupy  a  place  at  least  as  large  as  the  whole  building,  and  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  surrounded  with  trees  for  the  plays,  the  other 
divided  off  into  little  gardens.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  rolled, 
and  covered  with  sand,  to  avoid  any  dampness.  Around  the  shaded  por- 
tion should  be  low  benches,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  furnished  with  a  cock  which  could  be  closed  at  pleasure. 
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Tbe  wall  around  the  play-yard  should  be  adorned  with  climbing  plants, 
and  the  little  gardens  should  be  partially  shaded,  where  the  children  can 
plant  seeds  of  all  such  plants  as  will  serve  for  conyersations;  flowers,  yeg< 
etables,  cereals,  textile  plants,  etc.  These  little  plantations  will  prove  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  children  should  be 
taught  to  respect  these  gardens,  which  no  one  is  to  invade  but  the  teach- 
ers. The  child  who  receives,  in  the  spring,  one  of  these  little  beds,  0m80 
by  0m40  [81.5  by  15.7  inches]  in  size,  will  dig  it,  rake  it,  sow  it,  water 
it,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  what  he  reaps  from  it  will  be 
his  own  property.  There  will  be  a  little  building  for  the  spades,  rakes, 
watering-pots,  eta,  of  which  the  children  are  to  be  taught  to  take  care, 
and  if  the  premises  will  permit,  a  little  stable  should  be  found  in  all  such 
play-grounds,  containing  a  few  animals;  a  lamb,  a  goat,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
etc.,  of  which  the  children  should  be  taught  to  take  care. 

A  beautiful  Kindergarten  building,  the  Froebdhaui,  was  erected  at 
Spire,  in  1874.  l^he  local  committee  endeavored  to  make  it  answer  in 
every  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  Master.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  garden  ornamented  with  trees,  several  meters  in  the  rear  of  the  line 
of  the  street,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  parterre  of  flowers.  The 
principal  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  18  meters  [59  ft.]  in  length,  the  build- 
ing 10  meters  [32.8  ft.]  deep.  Each  story  contains  two  halls  of  GO  square 
meters  [645.8  sq.  ft.],  a  vestibule,  a  parlor,  a  dressing-room,  etc.  But 
the  premises  are  too  small  for  the  200  children  that  now  constitute  the 
Kindergarten. 

Seventl  years  ago  numerous  Kindergartens  were  opened  in  Munich. 
One  peculiarity  of  them  would  be  dear  to  the  Master.  To  every  school 
for  young  girls,  built  sicice  1873,  a  Kindergarten  has  been  annexed,  an 
excellent  arrangement,  which  allows  the  elder  pupils  to  go  every  day  for 
several  hours  to  learn  the  care  they  will  have  to  take  of  their  own  broth- 
ers and  sisters  at  first,  and  of  their  own  children  when  they  become 
mothers.  The  Kindergartens  are  not  in  the  main  school  buildings,  but 
erected  in  the  gardens.  The  vestibule  opens  into  one  of  the  gymnastic 
halls,  which  at  certain  hours  serves  as  a  covered  play-ground  for  the 
little  ones. 

Economy  of  ground,  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  construction,  etc,, 
are  advantages  which  make  us  wish  to  see  many  cities  imitate  the  noble 
i^xample  of  Munich. 

Saint  Gall  and  Winterthur  in  Switzerland  have  each  their  Kindergarten. 
In  the  former  city  the  twostory  building  does  not  seem  to  us  to  answer 
well  for  little  children. 

Winterthur  has  one  of  the  prettiest  Kindergartens  we  are  acquainted 
with.  This  elegant  construction  rises  in  a  nest  of  verdure.  With  its 
columnar  porch,  and  its  grey  seats,  the  Kindergarten  of  Winterthur  makes 
an  excellent  impression.  In  the  lower  story  are  the  great  hall  and  its 
dependencies,  and  three  rooms  for  worlc 

We  regret  that  here  the  children  have  to  descend  stairs  three  times  » 
day  to  reach  the  play-room.  This  beautiful  Kindergarten  cannot  serve  as 
a  type  for  the  popular  Kindergartens,  which  must  be  more  simple  and  less 
costly.    It  occupies  a  surface  of  825  square  meters  [8497.6  sq.  ft] 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 


Id  the  limited  space  at  onr  disposal  it  if  imposuble  to  gire  a  complete  ezpU- 
aatiun  of  the  varied  niaterial  nscd  in  a  Froebel  Kindergarten,  bat  the  tollowjnjr 
euarneratioiis  awl  brief  Uescrigitian  \vill  Bcrve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
TAriuna  w.'vapatiuns,  and  Che  niiial  price  oE  the  priucjpal  material  in  givcu  that 
thune  whu  are  nut  Kindcrgflrtners  may  he  aide  to  form  an  cstimaCo  of  the  el- 
peiiHR.  A  mum  full  catalogue  may  be  obtained  by  addresung  any  large  dealer 
in  8chiH>l  iDppliea,  oi  nisonfactanr  of  Kindergarten  material. 


The  first  gift  cunsixts  of  e'lx  «oft  ballfl  about  1} 
diameter,  «jid  nsually  made  of  wool  ur  tiair, 
covered  with  a  netting  of  worsted  in  tlie  three  pri- 
mary and  three  secondary  colon.  A  tnuned  Kin- 
dergarCner  should  be  competent  to  make  these  lor 
herself,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  inferior 
gooda  often  offered  by  dealers. 


The  second  gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cylinder 
and  cube,  provided  with  the  necewary  staples 
and  holeit  for  suspending  in  the  air,  an  additional 
plain  cube,  two  rattan  axles  for  revolring  the 
forms,  and  two  posts  and  a  cross  beam  for  tat- 
pending  them. 

All  in  a  neat  wooden  box  properly  conatmct- 
ed  for  sopportiDg  the  poets  and  bciuo. 

Price,  Soeo ;  Postage,  «.09 


Ei);ht  rork  maple  cuWs  one  inch  square,  in  a  iiGat,sttong, 
varuisbed  wooden  box  with  slide  cover, 

Price,  eo.30 ;  Portage,  t.OS 


Eight  oblong  blocks  of  rock  maple,  each  two  inchea 
long,  one  inch  wide  and  one-half  inch  thick. 
Id  neat,  strong,  tarnished  wooden  box  with  nlide  cover. 
Price,  S0.30 ;  Pcwtage,  S.OS 


KINBEBGABTEN  MATERIAL. 


AcitIw(3x3x3  1lu:tMs)con«iitme  ctf  SI  wbole 
cobM  (1  cabic  iiich),ux  hklf  cnbe*  wad  ISqnartei 

In  Tkmiahed  wooitoii  box  with  ilide  coror, 

Price,  «0.40  i  Portae«>  *-^^ 


Luge  cube,  eonditiiig  of  IB  wbok,  and  thiM 

leDgthwise  &□<!  iii  bnadchwiae  divided  oblong 
blocks.    In  wooden  box,  alide  eoTer, 

PTlc«,Sa.40;  Port^e,«.lS 


Tba  aboTe  block*  sbonld  b«  made  irhh  grsM  mxviaej  from  tha  most  tbor- 
onghij  Masoned  hard  rock  maplo. 

Tbe  Serenth  gift  consists  of  qnndrangnlar  and  triangnliir  tablets  nsnallj  of 
wood,  althoogh  a  heary  card-boatd  aarves  the  purpose  fairly,  at  a  much  less 
price,  while  thej  retain  their  corners.  If  of  wood  thej  ihonld  be  ftnelj  polish- 
ed, aod  are  deaiiable  in  light  and  dark  woods. 


I  A.    Eigl 


le  inch  on  each  side,  b  wooden 


I  A.  S.    Sixteen  squares,  as  al 


B.    Sixty-font  half  eqnaies,  i 
leg.    Wooden  box. 


C.    Twenty-fonr  eqnilateial  triangles,  one  inch 

each  side.    Wooden  box,      .... 

C  2.  Fiftj-foor   equilateral    triacglee,  as    abore, 

D.    Sixty-fonr   obtnse-angled    triangles. 
Acnte  angles  30°.     Wooden  box. 


E.    nftj-six   right-angled 

and  60°.     Wooden  box, 


.60 


The  tablets  fur  the  sereoth  gift  are  also  made  in  rery  heary  and  solid  paper 
board,  e.ich  form  and  qnaotity  as  indicated  above  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  in  a  paper 
box.    The  whole  set Price,  Sl.OD;  Poeta^,  $.oe 

Kindtrgarten  Parquetrg.— Those  occnpations  in  which  something  permaneut 
can  be  m^e,  are  the  most  interesting,  and  seem  to  be  more  prodnctire  o/ 
good. 


KUa>SBOASl;EN  UAISnUIi. 
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It  Ii  owing  lugelj,  DO  doubt,  to  this  featars,  that  the  weaving  and  bidding 
ii  now  the  most  popular  occnpatian  in  tbe  Hchool  and  family.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  a  new  occupation  has  been  devistNl  In  connet'tion  with  the 
Seventh  Gift  which  is  termed  Kindergarten  Farquetrj,  and  which  hss  been  re- 
ceived with  tavor  by  leading  Kindergartoers. 

It  consiats  of  colored  paper  similar  to  the  weaving  and  brwding  papers,  but 
cnt  accurately  to  the  forms  and  sizes  of  the  tablets  in  the  Seventh  Gift.  A  pn- 
pi)  having  dexigtied  with  the  tablets  a  lignre  which  Is  deemed  worthy  of  pre- 
■ervatiun,  is  allowed  to  reproduce  it  permanently,  by  pastlof;  papers  of  cones- 
pondintc  forms  on  to  a  heavy  paper  or  card-board.  These  triaogntai  pApeis 
are  sold  with  the  bocks  gummed  like  pottage  stamps,  and  also  plain. 


For  Kindergartens  the  plain  Ii  perhaps  preferred  by  tbe  majority,  sa  the 
occupatiiiii  of  gnniining  neatly  affords  the  best  poeaible  practice  in  manual  dex- 
terity. Rut  (or  home  use  where  less  sapenision  is  available  tbe  gummed 
papen  are  more  desirable. 

A  box  ciiiitaliitti);  one  thciaHand  pieces,  assorted  forms  gummed,  issoldfor  fort; 
cents,  and  tlie  same  witbuntgom  for  twenb'-Afe> 


KIKDEBQABTEN  HATERUIi. 


Slicii  /or  Stick  Zajinjf.— This  Gift  coomsU  of  wooden  iticlu,  which  ue  col 
to  varioDa  lengtba,  aud  used  to  teach  uumericaJ  propoitioiu  and  fur  piodDcEug 
elemeataty  forms,  preparatory  to  drawing. 


/r7\ 


That  which  la  lunally  c&Ued  the  niDltiplicatiou  table  ia  taught  liy  meani  of 
thii  Gift,  bj  actual  obBcrvation.  Instnictlou  io  reading  Bccurding  to  the  pho- 
netic method,  aa  well  aa  imitation  of  all  letters  of  the  alphabet,  together  nitb 
Boman  and  Arabic  onmerala,  are  taught  in  coauectiou  therewith,  preparatory 
to  the  iuitructioD  in  writing. 

The  sticks  for  this  Gift,  if  colored  red,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  orange  aiMlgrMD, 
are  very  attractive  and  useful. 

Riagt/ar  Ring  LagiKg. — This  Gift  consists  of  whole  and  half  wire  rings  tor 
laying  lignree  embodying  circles.  A  coutiouotion  of  the  Eighth  Gift  and  pre- 
paratory to  drawing  and  designing. 


The  rings  as  ordinarily  made  are  not  soldered  at  the  joints,  and  hence  are 
not  rings  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

They  may  bo  obtained  soldered,  hat  of  coarse  are  more  enpensive. 

A  box  with  36  whole  rings  and  73  half  rings,  assorted  sixes,  not  eoldered, 
■ells  for  fifty  cents,  and  if  soldered,  for  about  seventy  cents. 


iTroiEin^.— This  material  is  slates  and  paper  properly  netted  in  sqnarea. 

The  paper  formerly  used  was  rnled  into  s<|uares  over  the  entire  sorface,  and 
the  ruling  was  very  inaccnrate. 

Keceatly  drawing  ]>aper  and  books  have  been  introdaced  in  which  the  lines 
are  accarately  engraved  and  printed,  and  each  small  sheet  or  page  has  a  plain 
margin.    These  features  add  to  the  value  of  this  material. 

Still  more  recently  slates  ruled  iu  the  same  way  have  been  made  as  shown  in 
cut  on  the  following  page,  which  are  received  with  great  favor  because  positive 
comers  are  thus  provided  tor  counting  from  in  dictation. 


SlNDEBaABTEN  UATEBIAI.. 


The  ElertDth  Gift  or  occupation  is  poiforating,  onil  tbe  matensl  con«i 
ruled  papers  and  cards,  a  heavy  needle  in  a  handle,  and  a  felt  cnabion  oi 
on  which  to  lay  the  paper  or  card. 


Embroidrring. — Thia  material  is  varied,  coneisting  of  cards,  plain  or  perfor- 
ated, sllka  or  wonceda  aod  oeeilleB.  Cards  ready  pricked  in  Tarioni  geometri- 
cal patterag  are  largely  aged  in  this  oceapatioQ  by  many  KindergattDera. 


Cutlinj  Paptr. — Sqnnres  of  papers  are  folded  and  cat  in  rariona  ways,  pro- 
ducing symmetrical  designs.  The  child's  natural  propensity  to  deetcoy  with 
sciiHors  is  here  gnided  insnch  an  ingpnione  manner  that  the  most  astonishing 
results  are  prodnced.  The  usual  material  in  plain  squares  of  white  or  colored 
paper  which,  after  having  been  properly  folded,  are  marked  by  the  teacher,  to 
gnide  the  pnpils  in  cutting. 

A  modification  of  the  above  consiHts  in  the  nse  of  papers  having  guide  tinea 
ruled  on  one  side  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  mled  lines  on  the  netted 
drawing  papers,  and  eiiabling  the  pnpili  to  do  for  thensMlves  mnch  which  wat 
formerly  done  by  tlie  Kindergartner. 

The  Following  diagram^ represent  the  ruled  cutting  papers. 


Fig.  a. 

Fig.  2  is  one  of  the  triangnlar 
■urtaces  which  Is  on  the  outside 
when  folded. 


KJMI}SBOABI£S  lUTEBIAi^ 


«  papers,  jdaln  uid  ruled,  of  ruioni  gndot  and  colon  ue  fnnuahnl  ii 
this  occnpition  hj  the  uuiD&ctBnn  at  materUl. 


Wtariag. — Stiipsof  colored  paper  are  wo»en  tato  a  differently  colored  sheet 
of  pnper,  whicli  u  cut  into  etript  throughout  its  eotire  surface,  except  a  mar- 
giu  at  eai;b  eud.  The  greatest  varietj  of  designs  are  produced,  and  the  iuTen- 
tive  poners  of  teacher  and  pupils  constantly  incresM  their  nnmber*. 


This  occupation  In  do  doubt  more  papular  and  fasdnatine  than  an;r  other, 
and  the  inKterinl  offered  is  iu  BUch  variety  that  a  detailed  lUt  is  impractiraUe 
here.  Tlic  very  undesirable  teDdency  amooj;  Kiudergartners  to  iDoltiplT  aud 
complicate  the  ninterial  in  more  fully  seen  in  this  occupation  than  in  any  other, 
anil  in  tliis  as  in  all  the  gifts,  has  tiio  ineTitable  effect  to  greatly  (ncrea«e  the 
cost  of  man  nf acta  re. 

The  mats  ami  fringes  for  wearing  are  put  up  iu  packages  of  twelve  mats  and 
the  <-orrcspajiding  fringe,  aud  sold  fur  from  ten  to  twenty  cents,  according  to 
size  and  <[uality. 


HUmSBOASTES  UATEBIAI. 


Plaiting.— TiM  gift  roiwilt:  of  fifty  dnraUo 
wooil  flints,  ten  inchei  long. 

Perset,  Price.saiS;  Pogtage,  SO.OS. 

The  forma  which  nuy  be  prodaceil  ia  thia  gift 
nre  almost  inexUautiUe  ud  Tery  pleuing. 


Jointed  Slali. — Foot  joiutad  aeta  I 
ID  box.  One  of  lata  links.  One  of  I 
six  liuks.  One  of  eight  Ibka.  One  I 
of  sixteen  lioks. 

Tbo  whole  set,  in  box,  SO*) ;  Poet-  | 
age,  50.04. 

As  this  gift  is 
lines,  angles  and  figi 
1«  used  aa  a  measure,  the  slight  linka  jointed  In  the  fonr  seta  Br«  much  mote 
ijegiralile  thai)  the  largo  juinted  metric  mensure  Bometimea  saliatitnted. 


Paper  >lript/or  Lacing. — Paper  strips  of  varions  color*— eight  or  ten  inebsf 
long,  and  folded  longtiiwise — arc  used  to  represent  a  variety  of  fanciful  {btma, 
liy  lending  aud  twisting  them  according  to  certain  rules- 
One  tiundred  strips,  i  luch  wide,  20  inches  long.  Price,  50.15,  Postage,  $0.03 


'  Folding  Paper. — The  material  for  paper-folding  cousista  of  square,  rectao- 
KOlor,  t|iangiildF  and  circular  pieces  *  itb  which  variously  shaped  objects  are 
formed. 


Peai  or  Cart  irorl.— Skeleton  forms  of  ob- 
jects are  formed  witli  soaked  peas  anil  pointed 
iliika,  or  with  cork  cubes    and    pointed  wires. 

The  sticks  are  the  same  as  in  the  eighth  gift 
The  pointed  wires  are  mncb  more  convenient 
tliaii  sticks,  and  have  recently  come  verv  much 
into  favor.  '  ^ 

Postage. 

Wires  of  variotu  lengthi.  ptt  box «0.30         90.03 

Cork  cnbea,  per  package  of  100, JtS   ■  .01 

Price.      Postage. 

Modeling  koife  of  wood,  with  handle,  per  dozen,   .                .    90.50         90v(S 
Modeling  knife  of  wood,  without  handle  and  geoentlly  pre- 
ferred, per  dozen 39  M 

Modeling  boarits  of  wood,  per  dozen, l.SO 

Clay,  prepared;  per  pound,     .......         -OS 


KISDERQARTEK  UATEBIAU 


BUSY  WORK  TILES. 


An  occDpation  for  the  joangeat  childran— in  the  tiorae,  tbe  KindeiguteD, 
and  the  rrimtLry  school.  Each  T[le  Is iifinelylliiLihed  board, six  iochei square, 
hu1?s  driJIed  in  three  designs.  In  No.  I  board  the  holes  an  arranged  in 
a  aqoare,  in  So.  2  in  a  triangle,  and  in  No.  3  in  a  cirds  SDrroanding  a  Greeic 
croee.    No.  I  is  more  genenUIj  ased. 

As  put  np  for  Kindergarten  and  school  nse,  the  boaidi  are  nithont  peg*. 
and  the  |>cg:s  are  in  boxes  of  one  thonaand  each,  asaorted  in  six  cotote. 

Far  private  nee  one  board  with  a  good  aaiortment  of  pegt  is  pnt  up  in  a 
paper  boit,  making  it  complete. 

Price.       Poetiige. , 

One  Tile  without  Pegs 10.25  M.05 

One  thonsand  Pege,  six  colors  in  a  box,  20  .01 

One  Tile  in  box  nith  Fegs, .35  .08 

In  ordering  aaj  which  pattern  is  wanted,  whether  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  8. 


Short  pieces  of  straws  and  squares  or  circles  of  colored  paper*  strong  alter- 
nately on  a  thread  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect  and  afford  aeefal  occapatioQ. 

Circlca  of  colored  paper  I   inch  diameter  tor  stringiDg 

with  straws,  1,000  pieces, tO.SS            (002 

Sqnaree  of  colored  paper*  I  inch  «qnaie,  1,000  pieces,    .  .SO               .02 

Straws  10  inches  long,  per  100, .10 

Straws  cnt  to  j  inch  long,  per  box  of  1,000  pieces,          .  .20 
The  cnt  Mraws  are  a  great  ci 


Beads  in  the  forms  of  second  gift,  viz.,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cobe,  and  in 
six  colors,  have  been  recently  introduced  with  mnch  satisfaction  for  stringing. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  gifts  and  material  the  old  German  notation  has  been 
Died,  and  no  dintiuction  made  between  the  gifts  proper  and  the  occupations- 

This  has  tieen  adopted  becanss  no  other  ie  so  generally  understood,  end  be- 
can?e  it  conforms  to  the  description  of  the  material  in  seTeral  of  the  preced- 
ing papers. 

All  the  above  goods  and  a  large  line  of  primary  school  occupation  material 
are  made  and  furnished  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  will 
send  to  any  addrexs  a  very  complete  illnBttaCed  catalogue  gratis,  or  samples 
oi  material  on  receipt  of  the  price  as  above  indicated. 
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REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BT   EDWARD  WlESk. 

This  standard  work,  the  first  guide  with  complete  plates  published  in  the 
English  language  and  still  the  only  book  covering  the  whole  course,  has  be- 
come a  necessity  with  every  Kindergortner,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  intelligent  mother  and  every  progressive  Primary  School  teacher. 

A  paper  entitled  Kindergarten  Culture,  and  also  the  text  of  the  "  Hand- 
book for  the  Kindergarten/'  have,  in  the  revised  edition,  been  added  to  the 
original  work  without  increase  in  price,  and  the  separate  publication  of  the 
Hand-book  is  discontinued.  Very  full  diagrams  for  all  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions are  found  in  the  plates  of  '*  The  Paradise  of  Childhood  "  and  in  no  other 
form  can  as  full  directions  and  diagrams  be  obtained  for  the  same  moderate 
price.  It  contains,  in  this  edition,  100  large  double  column  quarto  pages,  and 
76  full-page  lithograph  plates.  The  work  is  neatly  printed  on  tine  plated 
]>aper. 

In  one  volume,  4to  paper  covers $1  50 

In  one  volume,  4to  cloth  and  gilt, 2  00 

A  KINDERGARTNER'S  MANUAL  OF  DRAWING. 

BXEBCISES  FOB  TOmiO  CHILDRBM  UPON  FIOVBE8  OF  PLANB  OBOXCTBT. 

BT  K.  MOOBB. 

Seventeen  Large  Quarto  Lithographic  Plates,  and  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letterpress. 

The  special  form  in  which  drawing  has  been  presented  to  Kindergartnen*, 
to  guide  them  in  their  teaching,  does  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  their  pupils, 
and  during  the  la^t  four  years  a  number  of  Kindergartners  have  adopted,  in 
preference.  Miss  Moore's  series  of  drawing  exercises,  which  seem  to  them  to 
answer  their  purpose  more  fully.  This  differs  from  the  "  School  of  Drawing" 
commonly  used,  in  following  more  closely  the  order  of  progression  seen  in  the 
sewing,  pricking,  etc. 

Price,  post  paid, 50  cents. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

BT   FOUB  ACTIVB   WOBKBB8. 

150  pages,  illustrated  with  a  steel  plate  portrait  of  Froebel,  six  full-page 
colored  plates  of  occupations,  and  wood  engravings  of  the  gifts. 

Cloth,  black  and  gold,  price,  by  mail,  $1.00.  To  clubs  price  80  cents,  post- 
age or  express  extra. 

The  book  comprises  five  papers  as  follows: — ^Froebel:  The  Man  and  his 
Work. — By  Anxb  L  Paob.  The  Theory  of  Froebers  Kindergarten  System. 
— By  Anoelinb  Bbooks.  The  Gifts  and  Occupations  of  the  Kindergarten* 
— By  Anoelinb  Brooks.  The  use  of  Kindergarten  Material  in  the  Primary 
School  — Ry  Mrs.  A.  II.  Putnam.  The  Connection  of  the  Kindergarten  with 
the  Sch  >ol.--By  Mrs.  Mabt  H.  Pbabodt. 

Hon.  John  Eaton  says : — 

"  In  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  ofyonr  'Kindergarten  and  School  *  you 
have  giv>>n  in  readable  style  a  correct  idea  of  FToebel  and  of  birprinciplos  and  meth- 
ods In  th»i  use  of  gifts  an<l  occupations.  I  believe  every  teacher  who  will  read  It  with 
care  will  be  interested  and  benefited.*' 

These  three  books  are  published  by 
MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  KINDERGARTEN  SONG  BOOKS. 

8ONO8,   GaMBS,  and   BhTMBB  fob    THB   NuBSBBT,   KiKDBBOABTBir,    AND 

Pbimabt  Schools.— With  notei  and  saggeBtions  bj  Eudora  Lucas  UaUmann. 
In  the  preface  the  anther  sajs : — 

"  To  parents,  Kindergartners  and  Primary  teachers,  these  songs  and  games 
are  presented  with  the  hope  that  thej  will  in  some  measure  satiaf  j  the  demand 
for  a  wholesome,  elevating  kind  of  mnaic,  and  for  words  suited  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  very  young  children. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  music  sense  should  begin  in  earliest  childhood,  but 
like  all  beginnings  the  task  is  most  difficult  and  delicate.  If  it  be  neglected 
during  the  first  wm  years  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re-arouse  it.  To  meet  this 
need  m  earliest  infancy  is  the  justification  for  the  hand  and  fiuger  games  con- 
tained in  this  book.  «  «  «  Reverence,  enthusiasm,  conscientiousness,  sen- 
timent free  from  sentimentality,  order  without  pedantry,  freedom  not  law- 
lessness, a  rich  imagination  not  nmdom  fancy,  grace  not  mannerisms,  experience 
not  mere  words,  being  not  seeming,  are  some  of  the  lessons  which,  I  hope, 
may  be  learned  from  the  songs,  games,  and  rhymes  contained  in  this  volnme." 

This  book  contuns  211  pieces  classified  as  follows : — 

Opening  Soogs,  15;  Closing  Songs,  10;  Songs  and  Games  of  the  Seasons. 
16;  Weather  ^nes  and  Games,  10;  Songs  and  Games  of  Animated  Nature, 
35;  Trades  and  Occunations,  19;  Marches  and  Movement  Plays,  31 ;  Ball 
Games,  20 ;  Finger  and  Hand  Games,  26 ;  Miscellaneous  Games,  SO. 

169  Pages,  Paper,  $1.25.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

S0KO8  FOB  LiTTLB  Childbbn. — A  coUectiou  of  songs  and  games  for  Kin- 
dergartens and  Primary  schools.  Fart  I.  Composed  and  arranged  by  Eleanor 
Smith,  with  preface  by  Mrs.  Alice  Putnam. 

The  following  are  the  closing  sentences  of  Mrs.  Putnam's  preface : — 

"  This  book  is  sent  out  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  Kindergartners  and  Pri- 
mary teachers  to  look  more  carefully  everynMere  for  the  right  means  to 
develop  a  rieht  musical  feeling  in  chil(uen. 

"  Many  Kindergartners  in  Chicago  feel  gratefuUv  the  good  results  of  their 
lessons  with  Miss  Smith,  and  we  hope  others  of  our  '  guild '  may  find  the 
same  pleasure  which  we  have  had  in  these  songs." 

Prof.  W.  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago,  says : — 

**  *  Songs  fob  Littlb  Childbbb  '  will  meet  a  long  felt  want  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. It  is  an  admirable  book,  and  will  undoubteidly  attain  the  success  it 
deserves." 

Miss  Betty  Harrison,  President  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club,  says : — 

'*  I  like  the  book  thoroughly.  In  the  first  place  the  words  and  the  music  are 
one.  That  is,  they  express  the  same  thought  to  the  child, — ^as  in  '  the  black- 
smith,' the  clang  pf  the  anvil,  the  slow  moving  of  the  bellows,  the  quick  flying 
of  the  sparks  are  expressed  as  much  by  the  notes  as  by  the  words.  *  •  * 
But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  book,  to  me,  is  that  many  of  the  songs  follow 
closely  the  thought  of  Froebel  expressed  in  his  Mother  Play  and  Nursery 
Songs,  which  latter  is  the  soul  of  his  system.  So  I  hail  them  with  delight,  in 
this  new  and  more  attractive  form,  thoroughly  artistic,  yet  at  the  same  time 
child-like." 

This  book  contains  84  pieces  divided  as  follows : — 

Morning  Songs,  7 ;  Songs  of  the  Seasons,  26 ;  Gift  Songs,  27  ;  Marching 
Songs,  3 ;  Circle  Games,  5 ;  Trade  Songs,  4 ;  Miscellaneons,  1 7 ;  Closing 
Songs,  3.  109  Pages,  Paper,  $0.90. 

Both  these  books  are  well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  the  names  of  the 

authors  are  sufficient  assurance  that  they  will  be  found  of  surpassing  value  to 

teachers  of  young  children. 

Chicago,  ni.  Springfield,  Mass. 

THOS.  CHABLES.  MILTON  BBADI^T  GO. 
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Knnx-Roella,  GtB,  BM.  M. 
Church  doori.  and  wiDdov,  Proebel't  guna,  SI3. 
'Tilth  work,  63«,  TUB. 

m,  ThonirhtH  on  e«[]>  inlulnf-,  T41. 
tire  for  children.  BBB.  Til. 
celechlldno,«n, 

en.  SiOlcoUie*  wiai,^g6B. 

Conl-dijricr-.  Froebel>  E»nie,'  Xt'. 

Colnnd  hillf.  Froehel's.  0)8. 

en.  KinderRnHen  tor,  1». 

.     - ling  mnalc,  IB.  »7. 

Batchellor,  n«e  or.  IS.  Ka 


ColoTii  In  leaching  m 

Batchellor,  n«e  r' 
Combe,  Oeoree,  E , 

Relailona  o?  Rcllxlnu  in  Science,  669. 
Come,  tptn»11vi- wllhnnr  Chldr*n.  BI.« 


Conception  ind  pere«ptlaB,  41& 

L'iniilj  Imperfect,  tU. 
Concrete  lo  AWinct,  Indlildual  lo  en 
Conrtncl,  Uoilvee  to  good.  113  IBS. 

"      '■  or  rigbteariy  ti»lniug,  lOT. 


Uualnted  b*  cackoo  euue,  £64,  U 
H,  Beneke,  KIO. 


^u,.un,  John,  flr>l  Hlolaler  oT  BoMon.  XM. 

SplilID*!  milk  lor  Amerlcu  babe*.  Vt. 
ConnilDii,  Oiime  to  ftcilllalc  leanilag,  Kl.  74 

Cndle  Bchool.  4es.  «8B. 

Creallra  and  artlpllc  Itcnllj  In  rhlMren.  KB. 

Crw^ho,  or  daj-nut*erl 


o,  or  daj-nut*erl( 
,  .nd  doing,  4K. 


ciickoo  gims,  Vroebel't.  KT. 

Corlosltr  to  know.  ITS.  4«7. 

Carrie.  Jame*,  eiri;  collnra,  161,  TBS. 

CDItlnKpwier,t13. 

Cnhe  andlhe  ball.  IBS. 

Culinre.capacItT  tor,  »B,  U4. 

Cylinder,  S&8,  MD. 

DidlTltonllne,  ElDderganen.il (t,SSft,4S8.«M.  OF 
pHmbeck.  C  Guide  lo  object  teaching.  44S. 
Dame  School*,  and  school  ma'im.  TBI. 
Daj  nur*RTlee.  Mr*.  ShaW*.  3Sa.  488.  Wl. 
DeliU,  liicouTcnience  of.  Froebel'*,  S».  97. 
DercclF.  Id  eiti<11ng  popnlar  edDntlon,nS.Sa,<l' 

In  KIndergarlen*.  3«.  MS. 
Demon  of  Socmle*,  817. 
Deflnltlon  vliboallnlnlHon.  391. 
Delhei,  C.  Bjmna»iic*  ftir  (he  *en*e*.  KS. 
Denominational  rchook  and  public  achool*.  106. 
Dcnrrl.  Religion*  and  materia]  Intiractioo.  *ta. 

Deeun,  BBi-edoir>  normal  rchool  at,  4aS. 
DeTCkipmi'nt  deflned.  181.  US.  814. 

Froebel'H  Law.  181.618. 

tlnliT,  Freedom,  and  Work,  tU. 
Deintl'onnl  ererclew.  In  rchool.  411. 

Klndercarten.  116. 
Dice  melhnd.  In  learhlni.'  alphnhet.  4Q!I. 
~'     '  ^     "  ^  iltlone  In  object  teaching,  Bl' 


DIefl 


■r».  MT. 


rnrKlndennrlen.Ml. 

ne  ill  PeItT  »)chool,  or  I8Ba,  411. 

a'.-ein''ni'  In  Kindergarten  iroA.  n& 

nd  leamlng.  learning  bj  doing,  W,  K>,  tK 
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T)ofmef>Me  lite  and  economy.  88, 458,  628,  687. 

ouiuiuttt  tur  irainlng  Kindergartoera,  454,  687. 
Drawings  8tf3,  629. 

Frocbers  method  of  linear,  844, 606. 
Pramaiic  performancef*,  470,  669.         [479,  596,  684. 
Drei&den,  Frankenbarsr's  Kindergarten  In  1889.  47. 

Training  inetitate,  9. 
Drunkenness,  and  bad  physical  oondltlbne,  860, 715. 
Duncan,  Mn»..  Qreen  ratures,  288. 
Daty,  and  rlgnt,  reciprocal,  816. 

Ear.  and  hearing.  562.    How  trained,  257,  442,  700. 
Early  childhood.  Errors  In  education,  190. 
Early  English  school  books,  875,  8T7. 
Early  impressions,  most  lasting,  737. 

Sbonld  be  right,  and  conduce  to  development,  279. 
Early  training,  authorities  on,  7:37-752.  761. 

Aristotle,  740,  761.  Montaigne,  744,  768. 

Bacon,  421,  761.  Lyschinrka,  448,  626. 

Bnshnell,  737.  Newton,  706, 

Cicero,  741.  Peabody,  617,  7(». 

Combe,  662.  Pestalozzi,  49,  319,  763. 

Comenius,  422,  742, 762.    PluUrch,  739,  764. 

Proebel,  201,  766.  Plato,  709,  740,  7«H. 

Franke,  422, 462.  QnintilLan.  743. 764. 

Gcethe,  747,  762.  Ratich,  421.  764. 

Locke,  m,  763.  Rousseau,  428, 741, 764. 

Lather,  420,  748.  Socrates,  739. 

Marenholtz,  161.  Schrader,  451. 

Moscherosch,  742. 
Easy,  to  difficult,  434. 

Eating,  Chlldrens'  habits,  to  be  regulated,  249, 564. 
Education  of  man, Con  tents  of  Froebers  treatitie,125. 
Eudcation  and  instruction,  difference,  183,  207. 
Education,  defined  and  described.  297. 
Education  and  a  republic,  298.  638. 617. 
Educational  Activity,  functions,  297. 
Educational  function  of  play,  330,  577,  6.^. 
Ehrllch,  C.  O.,  Exercises  in  language,  489. 
Eighth  Gift,  861. 
Eliot,  George,  cited,  716. 
Emancipation  of  natural  forces,  181, 866. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  cited,  561,  604,  718. 
Em  tional  nature,  625,  692. 
Encouragements  and  rewards,  689. 
Encouragements  in  Kindergarten  work,  618. 
End,  aim  and  struggle  for  an,  87, 122. 
England.  Kindergarten  work,  618. 
Epochs  in  educanun  of  human  being,  49,  625. 

Infancy,  or  age  of  Impressions,  nurture,  626, 7S7. 

Youth,  school  period,  625. 

Apprenticeship  to  a  vocation,  681. 

Citizenship,  Occupation,  634. 

Church,  and  relations  to  a  fhture,  625,  706. 
Equipment  for  Kindergarten  work,  776. 
Equality,  292,  313,  691. 
Erasmus,  Learning  natural  to  children.  405. 
Errors  in  existing  education  of  early  childhood.  190. 

Physical— ignorant  nursing,  bad  air  and  food,  190. 

Moral— bad  surruundinjrs  and  treatment,  185, 191. 

Intellectual— neglect  of  direction,  etc.,  IM. 

Requisites  for  correcting  errors,  etc.,  194. 
Evil,  the  problem  of,  619,  662. 
Exchange  and  fut»ir)u.  reconcilement  of  opp  .  213. 
Excursions  of  pupil?*  with  teachers, 39, 458, 462, 649. 
Expense  of  Kindergarten  Instruction,  473,  610. 

Unnecessary  toys,  16.  86,  741. 
Experience,  lessons  from,  217,  577. 
Expulsive  power  of  hii;her  tastes.  249.  [tXH. 

Eye,  Education  by  color,  form,  position,  etc.,  441, 

Froebel's  process,  622. 

Facts,  not  words— Goethe,  428. 
Fables,  use  In  moral  instruction.  449. 
Faculties,  Development  of.  not  cram,  181. 
Faith,  Childrens  in  mother,  2a3,  661. 

Faith  in  God.  2ft4.  5<i6,  615. 

FrDehel's.  in  hi-*  mission,  97, 122,  144. 
Fall,  or  oriL'inal  sin.  315. 
Fall,  a  childs  flr.ft,  iM3. 


Family,  a  divine  institution,  124,  664. 

restalozzi's  use  of,  53-60,  623. 
Family  associations,  248. 

GalUudet*B  suggestion,  680. 
Family  egotism,  and  general  benevolence,  214. 
Failures  made  Instructive.  681. 
Family  life  for  young  females  away  from  home,  886, 

Training  for,  and  in.  637,  625. 
Familv  lifo  with  morally  exposed  children,  781. 
Farm  life,  for  neglectod  city  children,  481. 
Farm-yard  gate,  Froebel's  game  of,  '2S6. 
Faults  of  children,  sympathy  with,  245. 
Fear,  in  school  or  Ikmily  government,  247, 648. 

Associated  with  reverence,  748. 
Feeling  defined.  302. 

Feeling  and  willing  right  Is  morality,  119,  676. 
Kemale  education,  88, 184, 762. 
Feudalism,  292. 
Fichte,  J.  G.  V.  Report  for  Cong,  of  Pbilos.,  901. 

A-B-C  of  PercepUon,  826,  887. 
Fifth  Gift,  756,  776. 
Finger-games,  Froebel's,  242. 
Finger  piano  forte,  Froebel's  game,  266. 
Fishes,  Froebel's  game  of  the  little,  287. 
First  gift,  Froebel's,  exulaiued,  85,  95. 670,  75S. 
First  impressions,  a  child's,  279,  676,  708, 187. 

Fault  or  fall,  243.  816. 

Notice  by  others,  218. 

Reverence  foi*  God,  747. 
Fischer,  A.  S.,  at  Brussels  ConCTess,  889. 

Further  development  of  Froebel's  system,  880. 

On  Ball,  Cube,  and  Cylinder.  35B. 
Fitting,  Froebel's  methods  to  their  end,  619. 
Florence,  Mass.,  Hill's  Kindergarten,  466. 
Folding  mattfrial  and  method,  351,  613. 
Food,  fhmished  to  charitv  Kindergartens, 654, 661 
Foot  excursions,  Froebel's  practice  with  pupils,88. 

Madame  Schrader,  462. 
Force,  in  Froebel's  system,  856,  609. 
Foresters  life,  Froebel's  choice,  81. 
Forgiveness,  Prayer  for,  •<63,  318. 
Form,  PestalozziV  doctrine.  59,  206. 

Froebel's  modification,  207. 
Formation  of  Character,  183,  312,  712. 
Foundling  Asylums,  appearance  of  children,  666. 
Fourth  Om.  756,  776. 

Frankfort,  Confess  of  Philosophers,  980. 
Frankenburg,  Kinderaarten  in  Dresden  in  1880, 47. 
Free  Kinder^rten,  6^. 
Freedom  of  Development,  283,  767. 
Froebel's  principles  and  system  of  education,  979. 
Franke.  cited,  422,  762. 
Froebel,  Christian  Ludwig,  16, 118. 
Froebel,  Ferdinand,  first  pupil  of  Freidrlch,  79, 100. 
Froebel,  Karl.  96.  786. 
Froebel.  Friedrich  August,  Portrait,  1. 

Autobiography.Letter  to  Duke  of  Meinlngen,  91. 

Principal  events  in  personal  history.  16. 

Religious  views  ana  character,  29, 118,  798. 

Lange's  reminiscences  and  comments,  flO. 

Mother  play,  and  nursery  songs,  84,  576. 

Education  of  man,  354-360. 

Educational  views,  by  Marenholtz-Bulow,  161. 

Collected  writings.  Contents,  126. 

As  embodied  in  publications  of  his  own,  195. 

Elucidated  by  assistants  and  disciples,  127, 160 

Applicable  to  children  of  all  races  and  places,  78. 

Fundamental  training  of  artist  and  artlzan,  678L 

Identiiv  and  difference,  in  Pestalozzi,  72. 

Resemblances  with  Rousseau  &  Diesterweg,  78. 

Modifications  of  FIclfte.  73. 

Uses  of  natural  and  social  phenomena,  628. 

Mystic  side  of  philosophy,  218. 

Vehemence  of  manner,  ^,  100, 116. 
Froebelian  circle,  events  In,  15. 

Literature.  13, 127, 159.  786. 

Steiger's  list,  on  sale,  785. 
Ftthr.  and  Ortman,  object  teaching,  447. 
Fundamental  Impulses.  307. 
Fusion,  taking  in  and  giving  out,  218. 
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Gallaadet,  TtaomAs  H.,  620,  631,  762. 

Plan  of  iDfimt  School  iu  1828,  529.  [532. 

bugge^tions  on  model  primary  echoole  in  1838, 

Maoame  Schrader's  views,  453. 
Garden,  or  Open  Space,  41,  69«,  7«9. 
Qaiden  and  gardening  (or  children,  174, 5S4,  618. 

Actual  experience,  638. 
Gardurieij'  in  France,  482. 
Gardieunee  in  Belgium,  489. 
Garland,  Mit»8,  law  of  contraete,  16. 

Bot>ton  Training  Kindergarten,  659. 
Gamee,  Froebel'e,  assint  natural  law?,  231,  279.  — 

Finger,  242;  Hand,  241 ;  Movenicut,  666;  Church 
door,  273;  Coal  diggers,  253;   Cuckoo,  245, 
6W;  Carpenter,  252;   Farm-yard,  236;    Bo- 
peep,  244;  FiphcB,  237;  Market,  254;    Pat- 
ty-cake, 592;    Riders,  248;    Sun-bird,   234; 
Weather-cock,  233.  68H. 
Oameei  of  the  hand,  initiate  trades,  593. 
Games  of  the  finger  facilitate  artistic  work,  212. 
General  Discipline,  628. 
Genius,  or  individuality,  299-309,  417,  658. 
German  Pedagogy,  819. 
Genesis  of  the  Kmdergarten,  82, 91. 114. 
German  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Schradcr,  445. 

Aldrlch,  Account  of  visit  to,  466. 

Lyschinska,  Principles,  459. 
German  Teachers'  General  Assembly,  48. 
Gesture,  significance  of.  263,  595.  747. 
Geography,  rudimcntal  ideas,  603,  690. 

Frocbel  8  plan,  39. 
Geography  and  history,  associated,  690. 
Geological  Facts,  505. 
Geometry.  349.  506,  611. 
Gift**,  in  Froebel's  system,  play  not  work,  674. 

Classification  and  Combination,  85,  M,  630. 

Illustrated,  and  described,  754.  775. 
God,  Child's  first  relations  to  166,  261. 

Reverence  to  be  cultivated,  285,747. 

Knowledge  throujrh  his  works,  664.  767. 

Moral  government,  how  taught,  668. 

Oneness  with,  328,  661. 
God  is  love,  ?23. 

God-likeness,  Froebel's  idea,  119,  825. 
Goethe,  cited,  423,  428.  595. 

Cultivation  of  reverence,  7^. 
Golden  Rule  in  Kindei^rten,  720. 
Good  manners,  taught  m  Kindergarten.  685,  718. 
Good  and  beautifuf,  in  thought  and  action,  208. 
Good  and  bad  as  opposites.  209. 
Gotha,  German  Teachers'  Assembly  in  1852  48. 
GOttingen  University,  Froebel  at,  48- 
Gottzsch.interprctation  of  Prussian  regalation,427. 
Gourhiy.  Mrs.  G.,  and  colored  children,  736. 
Gracefulness  and  muscular  training.  623. 
Grassman,  F.  n.  G.,  Language  teaching,  426,  4.35. 
Grammar,  in  school  carrlculum,  420. 

Exercises  in  connection  with  objects,  433. 
Graves,  Miss.  12. 

Greediness,  daintiness,  and  excessive  eating,  249. 
Grounds  and  school  premises,  219,  492,769. 
Gruncr,  Dr.,  model  school.  37. 
Guillianme,  Jules,  International  Con^rress,  35.3. 

Further  extension  of  Froebel's  svstem.  853-^*^. 
Gymnastics  adapted  to  little  children,  219,  232.643. 
Guides  and  manuals,  768,  783. 
Gumey,  versions  of  Froebel's  songs,  238,  253,  255. 

Habits,  Formation  of  good,  70.  684. 
Habitation,  Froebel's  use  af  the  instinct  of,  253. 
Half-holidays.  412. 
Hailman,  w.  N..  Kindergarten  work,  13. 

Editor  of  Kindergarten  Messenger,  14. 

Publications.  78. 
Haines,  Henrietta,  first  Kindergarten  in  N.  Y.,  11. 
Half-timo  for  public  Kindergartens.  641. 

Economy  or  space  and  teachers,  641. 
Hambnn?.  first  Kindergarten,  1849, 184. 

Froebel's  public  address,  47. 
Hand,  Education  of,  172,  253,  684. 
Hand  games,  Froebel's,  241,  254,  261,  279. 


Hand-signs  in  teaching  mnsic.  701. 
Handicrafts  and  other  indnstnes,  251,  633.  680. 
Hanschmaun,  Life  of  Froebel,  358.  786. 
Harder,  F.,  Hand-book  ol  object  teaching.  443. 
Harmonica.  Froebel's  use  of,  256,  (i8U. 
Ha  ulsch.  W.,  speaking,  writing,  and  obher..4S5. 
Harmony,  corporation  of  all  the  parts,  210,  'HDS. 
Harris,  William  T.,  626,  786. 

Kindergartens  in  public  school  system.  G3&-C&. 
Hay,  D.  K.,  Symmetrical  beauty,  cited,  073,  675. 
Health  and  Happiness.  614.  615. 
Healthy  growth  of  the  child,  190. 
Hearing,  Training  ol,  562,  TOO. 
Hcerwart,  J^leono  e.  644.  766. 
Heritage  of  predispositions.  163, 737. 
Hevdenleldt.  Kinavrgarten  work,  668. 
Helba,  Proposed  institution  of  Froebel  at, 47, 99. 
Helplessness  of  infancy,  561,  621. 
Hiding  Game.  Froebel,  584. 
Hierarchy  of  Work,  691. 
Hindrances  to  natural  development,  G21,  664. 

Kindergarten  work,  614. 
Hofftnan,  Henry.  786. 

Hoftneister,  Wilhelmine,  Froebel's  wife,  15,  78. 
Holidays,  and  children,  265, 649. 
Home,  a  divliie  institntion.  Mann.  125. 651. 

Pestalozzi,  Fichte,  and  Froebel  s  views,  73. 
Home,  the  tme  Christian.  125.  654,  677. 
Homes  of  neglected  children.  654. 

Infiuenced  by  charity  Kindergartens.  667. 
Home  and  school.  Reciprocal  influence,  491,  667. 
Hoole,  Charles,  Author  and  teacher,  401.  413. 

The  Petty-schoole  for  little  children,  401. 
Hope,  as  a  motive,  678. 
Hornbook,  earliest  school  book,  875. 

Illustration,  416. 
Human  being,  161,  621.  671. 
H  uman  body  ,Pestalozzi's  use  in  object teachlng.42^ 
Human  race.  Education  of,  Froebel,  125, 216,  364. 
Hnmanitv,  Child's  relation  to,  Froebel,  163,  »40, 25t 
Humbolcft.  A.  v.,  Fundamental  law  of  Lnity,  214. 
Hunter.  Thomas,  Kindergarten  in  Normal  Train. 

Conditions  of  success,  ^.  [ing.  531 

Hydenfeldt,  S..  Kindei^garten  in  San  Francisco,  bTU. 
Hymns  for  children,  bv  Watts,  881.  385. 

Poetic  expression  of  feeling,  288,  752. 

Ideal  of  Life,  and  School,  487.  626. 
Ideas,  formed  out  of  object -impreesions,  801,  419. 
Imagination,  cnlture  of,  507.  635,758. 
Imitation,  and  imitation  games.  251,  269. 
Imperfections  of  Kindergartens,  226.  478. 
Imuressions,  the  age  of,  Bushnell,  737. 

Rapid  succession.  244. 

Importance  of  earliest,  248,  738. 

Froebel.  Kind,  and  child-culture.  S22.  853. 
Incomplete  Knowledge.  4f)4. 
Inculcation,  and  Development,  297,  802. 
Individual,  Helplessness  of  the.  638. 

Participant  by  education  in  conquests  of  race,638. 
Individuality,  inborn,  and  product  d.  417.  568. 

Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel's  treatment,  72,  819, 827. 

Flchte's  treatment,  305,  311. 
Individuality  and  humanity,  106.  226.  569.  6S9. 
Indulgence  to  a  child,  when  and  what,  247. 
Industry  and  art,  265.  636,  6:11.  688. 
Infiincy,  age  of  impressions,  3C»2.  662.  708,  737. 

Nurture  period  in  education,  6!^. 
Inflint  schools,  references,  487,  626, 529,  763. 

Historical  development,  485. 

Gallandet's  plan  in  1828, 629. 
Inherited  aptitudes  and  capacities,  163.  305.  737. 
Inner  revelation,  or  spiritual  experience,  27U. 
Inspection,  and  intuition.  419,  497. 
Instinct  In  animal  life,  62U. 

Not  i«ufflcient  foi  the  child,  620. 

Must  be  assisted  bv  the  mother,  etc.,  279. 
Instrnction  and  development,  difterence.  7i».  314. 
Intellect,  Growth  on  surroundinffs,etc.,113. 193. 680. 

Neglect,  conditions  of  healthy.  191.  [873. 

International  Congress  of  education  of  1^0, 837. 
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Intermediate  grade,  or  class,  861, 864,  866, 666. 
Intermediate  grade,  or  class,  656,  659. 

Home  and  school,  the  Kindergarten,  241,  668. 

Kindergarten  and  school,  Transition,  368,  459, 

Primary  school,  478,  643. 
Intuition,  Defined,  419,497. 

Suitable  to  the  Kindergarten  period,  601. 

Herbert,  Beneke,  Fichte,  296-^19. 
Intnition  and  Intuitional  method— Slays,  497. 

Defined  by  Littre,  BLant,  Lavonsse,  &l. 

The  method— historical,  498. 

Snbiects  and  results,  502,  507. 
Intuitional  teaching,  Dr.  Busse,  417-450. 

Aims  and  principles.  Historical,  417,  497 
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Plato,  Thoughts  on  play  and  early  training,  710, 740. 
Play  and  playing,  Educative  function,  380,  677, 680, 

Child's  Instinct,  01, 218.  [700. 

Plays,  Recreative  and  social,  718. 
Playthings,  too  expensive  and  artistic,  16, 81. 

Lntlmate  purpose,  196,  329,  335,  571. 
Plea  for  Kindergarten,  Peabody.  673. 
Plutarch,  Thoughts  on  early  training,  780,  784. 
Poetry  in  object  teaching,  434. 
Politeness,  Respect  for  cnhers.  In  manner,  80, 718. 
Pollock,  Louise,  Kindergarten  work,  060. 

Kindergarten  methods  in  Primary  schoole,  048. 

Peculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten,  04& 
Polyhedron,  office  in  Froebers  system,  861. 
Polytechnic  schools,  founded  on  Bacon,  421. 
Poor  and  neglected  children.  Treatment,  705. 
Popular  Education  and  Popular  Errors,  201,  M. 

FicbAe,  Report  on  Problem,  208. 
Portugal!.  Madame  de,  S,  48. 

Extension  of  FroebeVs  System,  478,  480. 
Portrait,  Froebel,  1. 
Potter's-Clay,  in  Kindergarten,  688. 
Practice  of  quietness,  Sdiool-books  of  1600, 409^ 
Practice,  much— Precepts,  few,  672. 
Practical  education,  so-called,  807,  628,  678. 

Trades  and  arts,  681,  673,  685. 
Prayers.  Klndemirten,  649,  410. 

New  England  Primer,  881,  886. 

Marenholtz,  suggestions.  687. 
Prayers  for  children,  886,  087,  726. 
Precocity  of  development.  607,  677. 
Precepts,  and  models  and  practice,  460, 486. 
Preparation  of  lessons,  for  Klndergartnen,  468. 
Primary  schools,  and  instruction,  291.,  310,  814, 682. 

Kindergarten  connections,  860, 868,  478, 686, 04S. 

Discipline,  nnnatnral,  538. 

Historical  daU.  411,  629. 
Primer,  MedlsvaJ,  described,  414. 
Primer,  the  new,  by  Hoole,  404. 
Primer,  the  New  England  of  1777,  877,  881. 
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Pri»m  and  Cylinder.  869. 

Private  and  pablic  education,  488. 

Private  tutor,  Froebert*  experience,  Jffl. 

Productive  labor,  for  a  re«»ull,  «07,  613,  675. 

Progler,  Mi8«>,  contf>lruction(*  for  kindergartens,  769. 

Progreinjive  Development,  283. 

PrQBsia,  Prohibition  of  the  Kindcn^rten,  116. 

Regulation  limiting  intuitional  teaching,  4!27. 

Ooltzcb's  interpretation,  428. 
Pftalms  in  meter.  Early  school-book,  408. 
Psalter,  Early  pchool-book,  408,  411. 
Pealter-dass  in  Petty  school,  411. 
Psychology  in  education,  205,  297,  808. 
Pablic  Kfndergtttcns,  4»1,  625,  &43. 
Publications  in  aid  of  child-culture,  761,  765 
Pupils  to  teachMT,  ratio,  620. 
Pyramid  and  cone,  FroebeFs  use,  859. 

Quality  of  education  in  public  schools,  617. 
Moral  and  Induf>trial  Elements,  618. 
ualiflcations  of  a  Kindergartner,  557,  647,  671. 
nestlonlnt?,  Better  than  precept,  677. 
nestions  largely  encouraged,  621. 
uinet,  Edgar,  Estimate  of  Froebol,  634. 
uintilian,  Eariy  training  of  children,  743,  764. 

Races,  human,  enlightenment,  183,  C64. 

Education  demanded  for,  291,  313. 
Roeier,  Kindergarten  in  Belgium,  487. 
Ratich,  Plea  for  intuitive,  or  oblect  teaching,  421. 
Ranmer,  K.  von.  Pedagogy,  cited.  421,  764. 
Readers  and  reading     Hoole  in  1669,  407. 

Connected  with  ooject  teaching,  440. 
Reading,  in  inntruction  of  children,  436,  439. 
Receptivity  of  children,  Age  of  impressions,  417, 737 

Productivity,  259,  320, 417. 
Reconcilement  of  opposites,  8S9. 
Record-books  and  Ilegisters,  639. 

Brussels  public  Kindergartens,  495. 
Recreation,  66,  519,  614. 
Red  color,  significance  of,  695. 
Reflection,  Mental  process,  ed5. 
Relationships  of  child.  Nature,  Man  and  God,  162. 
Religion  and  religious  instruction,  324. 740. 

Child's  first  relations  to  God,  261-278,  676. 

Pestalozzi's  method,  266. 

Froebel,  27,  111,  117,  261,  728. 

Combe,  062. 

Diesterweg,  512. 

Goethe,  Formal  Cultivation,  747, 749. 
Religious  intuitions,  Dieetenveg,  431. 
Religion  and  science,  66*2. 
Religious  instinct,  86,  97. 177,  431,  666, 166. 
Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  Lange,  W.,  883. 

Marenholtz,  117, 151, 161,  461. 

Boelte,  537. 

Middendorf,  119. 
Republicanism  and  education,  292, 535. 
Restrictions  on  plav,  349. 
Reverence,  gratitude  and  love,  to  God,  566. 

Middendorf,  140, 141. 

Channing  and  Goethe.  746,  740. 
Rhymes  and  Khythm,  advantages  of,  170,  673, 623. 
Rhombohedron,  357. 
Rhombodo-decahedron.  861. 
Richter,  C,  Object  teaching  in  El.  schools,  426,444. 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  cited. 
Ricthamraer.  Bavarian  schoolmaster,  429. 
Riders,  Froebel,  Game  of  the,  248. 
Rochow.  E.  von.  Intuitional  method,  423,  768. 
Rogers,  Rev.  John,  and  his  children.  388. 

Advice  to  his  children  in  verse,  888. 
Ronge.  Mad.,KinderErarten  in  London  1864, 1, 8, 548. 
Rounds,  Children's  attempts  at  circles,  362. 
Ronssean,  Emil  E..  Gospel  of  human  nature,  4S8. 

Principles  of  Emil  applied  by  Basedow,  428. 

Absence  of  the  mother-element,  428. 

Elevated  and  improved  by  Pestalozzi,  207,  425. 
Hints  on  earlv  training,  741,  764. 
Racket,  Pastor  ~  address  at  Froebers  grave,  121. 


Rndoldstadt,  German  educational  institation,  107. 

Teacher's  union  at,  117. 
Riiegg,  11.  R.,  Instruction  in  language.  Manual,  450. 
Running  wild,  not  development,  620. 
Rural  surroundings,  586. 
Russell,  William,  perceptive  fiicnlticfl,  768. 

Salis-Schwabe,  Madame,  6, 168. 

Salaries,  of  Kindergutners  in  St.  Louia,  641. 

Salzman,  Assistant  of  Basedow,  423. 

Saturday,  half-holiday,  412. 

Saying  fessona  in  Petty  school.  412. 

Scattock,  influence  of  passes,  628. 

School  and  Kindergarten,  DifTert nces,  863.  6S9. 

Bond  or  class  of  union  and  transition, 637,  629. 
School-discipline  in  United  SUtes,  687. 
School-garden,  862,  661,  667. 
School  of  good  manners,  School-book  of  1660, 409. 
School  management,  78. 

Scheffel,  Annette,  Berlin  Kindergarten,  456, 471. 
Schelling,  Bnino,  85,  686. 
Schlotterbeck,  Intuitive  or  object  teaching,  440 
Schmidt,  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten,  758, 758. 
Schrftder,  Henrietta  Breyman.  Kind,  work,  451. 

Visit  to,  by  Mrs.  Aldrlch,  460. 

Kindefrairten  principle,by  Miss  Lyachinaka,  450. 
Schwab,  Dr.  E.,  School  Garden,  667. 
Science  and  Religion,  509,  662. 
Science  of  teaching,  77, 80. 
Scolding  and  love,  contrast,  649. 
Scolding  children.  649. 
Sculpture,  as  an  Art,  686. 
Second  gift,  nature  and  uses,  94, 766. 

Extension  of  U!*e8  in  to  advanced  class,  858. 

Froebers  original  and  developed  vices,  868. 
Seed  of  plants.  Analogy  of  the  soul,  621,  661. 
Selfactivity,  24,  42,  TlTlTO,  218,  814,680. 
Self  consciousness,  first  token,  418. 
Self-education,  297,  809,  638.  752. 
Self-government,  to  be  cultivated,  298w 
Self  knowledge,  by  personal  action,  SSO,  638. 
Self-reliance,  87,  866. 
Self-seeking  and  its  opposite,  204,  824. 
Self-will,  and  personality,  246. 

Must  submit  to  social  conditions,  247. 
Seligman,  Joseph,  Aid  to  Kindergarten,  689. 
Sensation,  and  Ideas,  822,  601. 
Senses,  Cultivation  in  intuitive  teaching,  482. 

Taste,  562;  Touch,  442,  563.* 

Sight,  441,  563 ;  Hearing,  442.  661 ;  Smell,  663. 
Sense,  a  receptivity  for  impressions,  417. 

More  perfect  in  beasts,  418. 
Sense,  impression,  and  iotnitions,  418,  502,  563. 

Unity.  419 ;  difl'erence  with  animals, 
Senf*uouH  intuitions  fh)m  outward  objects, 480. 
Seventh  Gift,  Nature  and  Uses,  766. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Ouincy,  Free  Kindergarten,  668. 

Day  nurseries,  W7. 
Sheustone,  Schoolmistress,  cited,  416. 
Shirzett,  Emily,  Kindergarten  Publications,  7S6. 
Sign-language,  Natural,  668. 
Sight,  Training  by  color,  form,  distance,  441,674. 
Similar  and  dissimilar  things,  176,  204.  694. 
Singin"  and  songs,  FroebeTs  use,  256,  840. 
Site  of  edncational  buildings.  160. 
Sitting  still,  unnatural  to  young  children,  877,  565. 
Sixth  Gift,  Nature  and  Uses,  600,  646,  756. 
Sixth  year  of  a  child,  684. 
Slnys,  A.,  Intuitive  Teaching,  497. 
Smell,  Train ini;  sense  of,  664. 
Smiling,  Child's  first  expression  of  love,  664,  567. 
Smith,  Katharine  D.,  Trials  in  Kindergarten,  665, 
Snell,  Anna,  Pupil  of  MiddendorflT,  7. 
Social  Instinct,  809.  811,  666.  [66& 

Social  side  of  the  Kindergariens,  177, 241,  506,  717. 
Social  institutions.  481,  609. 
Social  intuitions,  177,  811,  511. 
Socrates,  Thougnta  on  early  training,  739,  748. 
Songs  and  Rhythm,  266,  840,  341. 
Soul,  Herbert^s  Idea  of  the,  295.    Benekc'e,  80. 
Soand,  Sense  of,  174. 
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Sorrow,  Goethe's  interpretation,  968,  751. 
Speaking  and  observiufi^  exercbes.  498,  443. 
Spektcr,  O.,  Fifty  Fables  for  children,  449. 
Spelling,  Hoole's  directioni}  for  Petty  Schoole,  404. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  710,  764. 
Sphere,  856,  3(i0. 

Spiritual  milk  for  American  Babes,  Cotton,  896. 
Spontaneous  action,  always  pleai»urable,  82,689,677. 
St.  Louis,  Public  Kindergarten,  641,  766. 
St.  Paul's  Standard  of  Church  work,  705. 

Kindergarten,  the  earliest  step,  538. 
SUte  andEducation.  827,  763. 
Steinmetz-Strasse  Kindergarten,  451.  [765. 

Steiger,  E.,  Kindergarten  literature  and  material,  15, 

Kindergarten  Tracts,  766. 

Designs  for  K.  occupations,  767. 
Stick-laying  and  drawing,  850. 
Still,  and  stillness,  unnatural  to  children,  665,  677. 
Stockwell  Training  Kindergarten,  544. 
Story-telling  and  narration,  to  children,  847, 449,509. 

Mrs.  Mann  on,  8U0. 
Strips  of  leather,  paper,  etc.,  for  platting,  889. 
Stupidity,  Play  inconsistent  with,  95. 
Styie  and  intuitive  teaching  —  Imagination,  50*7. 
Suggestions  on  early  training,  737-756. 
Sun-bird,  Froel>ers  game,  834. 
Supplementary  Palters,  800. 
Surroundings,  accidental  and  designed,  804. 
Switzerland,  Federal  and  Cantonal,  473,  768.    [684. 
Symbols,  Natural  phenomena,  99,  64,  864,  175,  590, 
Symbolical  meaning  of  Froebel's  plays,  869,  590. 

Talks  and  Object  Lessons,  479.  573, 509. 

Lessons  in  Language,  4^,  479. 
Talking,  and  teaching.  488. 
Tasks  and  play,  639.  718. 
Taste  and  Imagination.  507,  51S. 
Taste,  the  senile,  ^  397,  563. 
Teaching  Children,  Methods  and  manuals : 

ArmstroiT,  444.  Haihnan,  765. 

Ascham,  761.  Hanschmann,  765. 

Bacon,  421,  488,  761.  Heerwart,  765. 

Basedow,  433,  764.  Hoole,  401.  768. 

Busse,  417.  Koehler,  766. 

Calderwood.  762.  Kraus,  766,  768. 

Currie,  762,  7f>5.  Lancaster,  768. 

Comenius,  422,  499,  764.  Locke,  763. 

Dambeik,  445.  LaSalle,  768. 

Dicstcrweg,  147,445, 499.  Luben,  443. 

Dunn,  762.  Luz,  446. 

Duruy,  762.  Marcel,  763. 

Ehrlich,  438.  Middendorff,  131. 

Penelon,  763.  Otto,  428. 

Pranke.  42:}.  763.  Peabody,  585.  767. 

Froebel,  91, 125, 161,  766.  Pei»tal()zzi.  21,  763,  764. 

Fuhr,  447.  Kichtcr,  444. 

Grassmann,  436,  435,         Huegg,  450. 

Graser,  762.  Katich,  439.  764. 

Harder,  443.  Rous-neau.  423,  764. 

Harniscli,  435.  Schumacher,  449. 

Technical  Element  in  Kindergarten.  534,  631. 
Temperament  and  character.  312,  315. 
Theatricals,  FruebePs  experience.  83. 
Thinking,  without  intuition,  nnfruitftil.  490,  433. 
Thinking  and  speaking  exercises,  485,  4&0. 
Third  Gift.  H5,  m,  600,  Mi. 
Third  Gift.  Nature  and  Uses,  85, 94, 755. 
Thought.  Laws  of  developed.  433. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  834,  634. 
Tone  and  color,  analogies,  603. 

Use  of  colors  in  teacning  musical  notation,  701. 
Tonic-sol-flsi  method.  693. 
Tools  in  Clay  Modeling,  683. 
Touch,  Sense  of,  92,  885,  568. 
Toys,  and  Kinderijarten  material,  16,  769. 

Too  expennive  and  complete,  85. 
Trades,  Aptitudes  for,  631,  673,  679,  714. 
Trainin?.  ^ncral  principles,  495. 

Suggestions  on  early,  737,  750. 

Kindergartucrs,  451,  533,  557,  633,  671. 


Transformation,  Froebers  Law,  859. 
Transition  f^om  home  to  school,  629. 
Transition  class  from  Kindergarten,  478,587,  657. 
Trust  and  Faith,  3t^,  661. 
Tyndali  on  color,  578. 

Understanding,  sum  of  two  or  more  conceptions,801 
United  States,  Department  of  Education,  8,  657. 

Kindergartens  in,  5, 560. 
Unity  of  Life,  FroebeVs  hiw,  111.  116,  858, 364.  615. 
Unity  of  sense  impressions  and  intuitions,  418. 
Unity  of  light,  love,  and  life,  in  God,  335. 838, 7S& 
Unity,  41, 188,  314,  335. 
Unity  and  Diversity,  867. 
Universe,  God,  Nature,  Man,  816. 
Unity  and  Law,  217. 
Universal  German  Institotion,  84. 
Universal  Human  Culture,  393,  836. 
Utilities,  in  FroebePs  occupations,  614. 
Unselfishness,  Nurture  of,  707,  719. 
Utterance  of  a  child,  the  first,  99, 161, 179. 

Vanitv  in  children,  348. 

Van  Kirk,  Miss,  Kindergarten  in  Phil.,  11,  78B. 

Van  Wagenen,  Mary  L.,  Parochial  Kind.,  780. 

VegeUble  World,  and  the  child,  318, 287,  508. 

Violence  with  children,  659. 

Virtue  and  morality,  how  attained,  199, 500. 

Vocation.  Aptitudes  and  education  for,  868, 696. 

Froebers  choice.  81. 
Tocal  music,  256,  700. 
Vogel,  Schools  of  Leipsic,  428. 
Volnntary  work  pleasurable.  01,  688,  639. 
VOlter,  on  object  teaching,  437. 
Vorman,  cited,  438. 

Walk,  the  child's  learning  to,  566. 

Different  with  the  voung  animal,  566. 
Walker,  Dr.  W.,  Training  of  Nurses^  647. 
Walter.  Louis,  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Work,  140. 

Froebel-Literature,  187, 159. 
Want  and  Wickedness,  Relations  of,  715.        1101. 
Wartensee,  Froebel's  institution  in  Switzerlana,79. 
Waterlng-Pot,  Froebel's  hand-game,  838. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Hymns  for  children,  381, 386. 
Webster,  Ira.  Publisher  in  1844  of  N.  E.  Primer, 881. 
Wearving  of  pupils  to  be  avoided,  829. 
Weatner-cock,  Froebel's  game,  338,  580. 
Weston,  Miss,  and  Miss  Garland's  Institute,  11, 669. 
Westminster  shorter  Catechism,  800. 
Wheat,  Kindergarten  lesson  on.  460. 
Wheelock,  Lucy,  Translations  by,  31, 88, 186. 

Poetry  for  Children,  800. 
Whole  auty  of  man.  School-book  of  1669,  400l 
Why  and  How,  of  Things,  661,  671. 
Wiebe,  Edward,  Paradise  of  Childhood,  788. 
Wieland,  cited,  136. 
Will,  and  willpower,  808,  453,  688. 
Willisau,  Froeoel's  school  for  girls  in  Swits.,  80. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  673. 716. 
Woman's  mission.  83,  886.  677. 

Deficient  education,  656. 
Words  and  things,  833. 
World- law,  or  law  of  balance,  811. 
Wordsworth.  William,  cited,  583,  687,  788, 789. 
Work,  the  I>a8i8  of  morality  and  education,  SU, 964. 

Conscious,  or  productive  action,  879. 
Work-School,  68». 
Worship,  Child's  first  ideas  of,  179,  375. 

Yellow  Color  in  Mnsic,  696. 

Toung  children.  Suggestions  respecting,  787-109. 

Youths'  behavior,  School  Reader  In  1660,  411. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  <W6. 

Youth,  an  epoch  in  education,  626. 

Yverdon,  Froebel's  residence  at,  88. 

Zeh,  School  Councillor,  Report  on  Keilliaa,  101. 
Zoology,  Subject  for  Intuitive  Teaching,  608. 
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England,  with  suggestions  on  Early  Culture,  by  Miss  Lyschinska     16  pages.    25  cents. 

Kbaus-Bokltb  {Mrs.  Maria  and  Prof.  John):  Reminiscences  of  Kindergarten  Work, 
with  account  of  New  York  Normal  Kindergart«>n  and  Associated  Model  Classes;  with  Por- 
trait and  other  Contributions  to  Froebel's  Kindergarten  in  United  States.    48  pages.   50  cts. 

Pbabody  {Elizabeth  P.):  Froebers  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Nursery;  Kindergarten 
Culture  in  Public  Schools.    40  pages.    25  cents. 

Blow  {Susan  E.)  The  Mother  Play,  and  Some  Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten— Lectures 
addressed  to  Kiudergartners  in  St  Louis.    44  pages.    25  cents,  in  neat  cloth-bound  cover. 

Gallaudet,  Gablaxd,  Hubteb  andothbbs:  Boston  Training  Class;  Early  Kindergar- 
ten Work  in  United  States.    32  pages.    26  cents. 

Habbis  ( Willitun  T.)  and  Mbs.  Louise  Pollock:  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  School 
System,  and  Froebel's  Method  in  Public  Primary  School.    26  pages.    25  cents. 

Makx  {Mrs.  Horace)  abd  Miss  Pbabodt:  Charity  Kindergartens  and  the  HomM  of  the 
Poor— Experience  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Spbino  {Marcus)  and  Miss  Pbabody:  Clay  Modeling  and  other  Kindergarten  Oecup*- 
tions,  a  Training  for  Art  (Ideal  and  Industrials.    1C  pages.    25  cents. 

Batch BLLOB  {D.) :  Use  of  Color  in  Teaching  Children  to  Sing,  and  the  Analogies  of  Tone 
and  Color.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Newton  {Rev.  It.  Heber):  The  Free  Kindergarten  in  Church  Work,  and  for  Neglected  Chil- 
dren.   32  pages.    25  cents. 

BusHNBLL  {Horace)  Goethe^  Channing  and  others:  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  on  Early 
Tralning.wlth  Hints  on  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment  for  Kindergartens.  80  pp.  50  cts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPERS  will  be  printed,  if  called  for,  yis.:  Use  cf  Stories  In 
Child-Culture,  by  Mrs.  Mann  and  Anna  Buokland;  Tlie  Kindergarten  in  Belatitm  to  Family 
L\fe  and  School,  read  to  the  London  Froebel  Union  by  Miss  Shirreff ;  the  Kindergarten  in 
Scm  Francisco,  in  Reports  of  Miss  Marwedel,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Miss  Virginia  Smith  and  others; 
Prof.  Hailman  and  Kindergarten  Work  in  the  West;  The  One  Hundreth  Birthday  of  Froeb^i 
(n  Many  Lands. 

'Liberal  discount  made  on  all  bills  over  910. 

Obdbbs  Addbbssbo  to  BamanfM  American  Joumtu  qf  Education, 

28  MtUn  Street  Bar^fora.  Oms^ 
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